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PREFACE. 


R Lewis  publiflied  the  firft  edition  of  his  New  Difpenfa^ 


tory  in  1753-  The  principal  part  of  the  work  was  a 
Commentary  upon  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias#, 
of  both  of  which  it  contained  a complete  and  accurate  tranflation. 
A concife  fyftem  of  the  Theory  and  Pra£lice  of  Pharmacy  was 
prefixed,  as  an  introduftion  ; and  direiiions  for  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  with  many  elegant  examples,  and  a colleftion  of 
efficacious  but  cheap  remedies,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  were 
added  as  an  Appendix. 

The  manner  in  which  the  whole  was  executed,  placed  Dr 
Lewis  at  the  head  of  the  reformers  of  Chemical  Pharmacy 
for  he  conti'ibuted  more  than 'any  of  his  predeceffors  to  im- 
prove that  fcience,  both  by  the  judicious  criticifm  with  which 
he  combated  the  erroneous  opinions  prevalent  in  his  time,  and 
by  the  aftual  and  important  additions  he  made  to  that  branch 
of  our  knowledge.  He  was  juftly  rewarded  by  the  decided 
approbation  of  the  public.  During  the  Author’!  lifetime  many 
editions  were  publilhed,  each  fucceeding  one  being  improved 
as  the  advancement  of  the  fciences  connedfed  with  Pharmacy 
fuggefted  improvements. 

After  the  death  of  Dr  Lewis  ; Dr  Webster,  Dr  Duncan, 
and  Dr  Rotheram,  fucceffively  contributed  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  the  work,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  difcoveries 
made  in  Natural  Hiftory  and  Chemiftry,  and  by  making  thofe 
alterations  which  new  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  on  which 
it  was  founded,  rendered  neceffary.  From  the  place  of  their 
publication,  and  to  diftingulffi  them  from  the  original  Work  of 
Dr  Lewis,  which  was  ftill  reprinted  in  London,  tliefe  improved 
editions  were  entitled,  ‘T'ie  Edinburgh  New  Difpenfatory. 

When  the  Edinburgh  College  fome  time  ago  determined  to 
publifh  a new  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia,  the  bookfellers 
who  purchafed  the  copy-right  of  that  work  being  defirous  that 
It  ffieuld  be  accompanied  by  a correfponding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  New  Difpenfatory,  applied  to,  the  prefent  Editor  to 
make  the  neceffary  alterations.  This  he-  readily  undertook, 


and 


aud  the  number  of  the  alterations  made  will  Ihcw,  that  if  he 
has  not  fulfilled  what  was  expedled  from  him,  it  has  been  ow- 
ing to  want  of  ability,  and»not  to  want  of  exertion. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  remains  the  fame.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  three  parts.  The  firft  contains  Elements  of  Phar- 
macy i the  fecorid,  the  Materia  Medica  •,  and  the  laft,  the  Prepa- 
rations and  Compofitions. 

The  jirjl  of  thefe  is  entirely  new,  nothing  being  retained  but 
the  title.  It  is  divided  into  two  fed:ions.  The  firft  contains  a 
very  concife  account  of  fome  of  the  general  doftrines  of  Che- 
mijiry,  and  of  the  properties  of  all  fimple  bodies,  and  the  ge- 
neric charadlers  of  compound  bodies.  In  the  fecond  part,  the 
Operations  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  neceflary  apparatus,  are  de- 
fcribed  ; and  an  Appendix  is  added,  containing  many  very  ufe- 
ful  Tables,  and  the  Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

We  now  poflefs  fo  many  excellent  elementary  works  on 
Chemiftry,  both  tranflations,  and  original  works,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Dr  Thomson,  Mr  Murray,  and  Mr  Nichoi.son,  that  it  is 
perhaps  neceffary  to  explain  why  we  have  introduced  an  Epi- 
tome of  Chemiftry  into  this  work. — But  its  introduftion  is  not  on- 
ly authorifed  by  the  example  of  former  editions,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  iti  a fcieiitific  manner  the  operations  of  Pharmacy, 
we  found  ourfelves  fo  frequently  obliged  to  mention  the  general 
priuciples-and  fafts  of  Chemiftry,  that,  to  avoid  tedious  repetitions, 
it  became  neceflary  either  to  refer  to  forae  elementary  book  al- 
ready publilhed,  or  to  prefix  to  this  work  a fhort  abftraft  of  Che- 
mical Science.  The  latter  alternative  was  preferred,  as  it  would 
form  a bond  of  co:-.uecllon  between  the  detached  fubjefts  treated 
of  in  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  as  it  appeai'ed,  that,  by 
means  of  a due  attention  to  arrangement,  by  rejefling  hyi 
pothctical  reafoning,  a very  few  pages  would  be  faflicient  to  con- 
tain a valuable  colledfion  of  the  fafts  afcertained  with  regard, 
to  the  fimple  bodies,  and  the  generic  charatler^  of  compound, 
which  would  enable  us  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  fpecics 
employed  in  medicine  with  more  facility  to  oui-felves,  and 
with  more  advantage  to  our  readers.  JLong  after  this  part  was 
ready  for  the  prefs,  Mr  D.vVy’s  Syllabus  was  publilhed,  and  we 
were  agreeably  flattered  to  find,  that  belides  the  fame  general  ar- 
rangement, we  had  often  taken  the  fame  viev/  of  the  fame  fub- 
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jetl:s.  This  fimllarity  enabled  us  on  feveral  occahons  to  profit 
by  Mr  Davy’s  Syllabus  during  the  printing  of  the  Iheets. 

The  principal  addition  to  the  fecond  and  *third  p.:rts  of  this 
work,  is  the  introduftion  of  a cornplete  tranflation  of  the  ex- 
cellent Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Dublin  College,  which  has  never, 
we  believe,  appeared  before  in  t!  ^nglifh  language.  We 
therefore  truft,  that  it  will  be  found  an  important  and  valuable 
addition.  In  Ireland,  in  particular,  it  mufl  give  the  Edinburgh 
New  DifpenJ'utory  an  intereft  which  it  did  not  formerly  poflefs. 

The  fecond  part  contains  the  Materia  Medico,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  The  alterations  in  tins  part  are  alfo  very 
conliderable.  We  have  adopted  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  or  rather  of  Natural  Hiltoiy,  in  preference  to 
4110  officinal  names  hitherto  employed.  To  the  fyltematic  name 
of  each  article,  are  fubjoined  its  fynonimes  in  the  different 
Pharmacopoeias,  and  the  delignations  of  the  parts  ufed  in  me- 
dicine •,  then  the  clafs  and  order  of  natural  bodies  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  if  a vegetable,  the  exaiSl  number  of  its  genus  and 
I'pecies,  according  to  the  excellent  edition  of  Linn.®:us’s  Spe- 
cies Plant  arum,  now  publifhing  at  Berlin  by  Profeffor  Willde- 

•NOW. 

In  other  particulars,  conliderable  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  Natural  Hilfory  of  the  different  articles,  to  the  means 
of  diftinguifliing  them  from  other  fuaftances  with  which  they 
are  apt  to  be  confounded,  *and  of  detedling  fiauds  aud  adul- 
terations. Almofl  every  thing  which  regards  their  Chemiftry 
is  entii'ely  new.  As  from  the  principal  lift  every  article  has 
been  excluded  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 
at  leafl  one  of  the  Britilh  Colleges,  we  have  given  in  an  Ap- 
pendix a very  concife  account  of  fuch  other  articles  as  poffefs 
a place  in  foi  refpedtable  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  ; but  we 
have  to  exprefs  oui-  regret,  that  notwithflanding  repeated  at- 
tempts, we  have  never  been  able  to  procure  the  laft  edition  of 
tli^Pfuflian  Pharniacopceia,  publifhed  at  Berlin  in  1799.  We 
have  alfo  added  lifts  of  the  Medicina.1  Simples,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  bell  fyltems  of  Natural  Hillory. 

1 he  third  part  contains  the  Preparations  and  Compofitions. 

In  our  general  arrangement  of  thefe,  we  have  not  followed 
any  of  the  Colleges  exadtly,  although  W'e  have  not  deviated 
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much  from  tl)at  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  not  of 
very  great  importance  In  what  order  the  clafles  or  chapters  be 
arranged  ; but  thefe  clafles  Ihould  be  natural,  and,  if  poffible, 
eftablilhed  on  one  general  principle.  Unfortunately,  however, 
in  moft  Pharmacopoeias,  fome  of  the  claflTes  are  founded  on  Che- 
mical Analogy,  and  others  on  the  fimilarity  of  form,  or  mode 
of  preparation  ; and  what  is  ftill.worfe,  fome  are  entirely  ano- 
malous and  unnatural.  The  laft  error  we  have  carefully  endea- 
voured to  avoid,  but  tve  have  not  attempted,  and,  indeed,  it 
feems  fcarcely  polTible,  to  form  an  ufeful  arrangement,  on  a 
lingle  principle.  The  analogous  preparations  in  the  different 
Pharmacopoeias,  are  always  placed « immediately  next  each 
other,  which  renders  it  eafy  to  compare  them,  and  to  difcover 
at  once  the  circumflances  in  which  theyrefemble  or  difi’er  from, 
each  other. 

The  Commentaries  upon  this  part,  are  more  or  lefs  full,  as 
the  fubjeft  feemed  to  be  more  or  lefs  important.  Little  al- 
teration has  been  made  in  the  obfervations  upon  their  medi- 
cal powers,  becaufe  thefe  were  generally  the  refult  of  more 
praiSlical  experience  than  we  poffefs,  and  becaufe  this  Difpen- 
fatory  is  to  be  confidered  rather  as  a pharmaceutical  than  a 
praftical  expofition  of  the  Britifh  Pharmacopoeias.  At  otie 
time  it  was  alfo  intended  to  have  inferted  examples  of  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  with  obfervations  ; but  it  would  have 
" extended  the  work  too  much  beyond  its  Ufual  limits ; and  for- 
tunately the  latter  deficiency  is  well  fupplied,  by  the  Thefaurus 
Medicaminum,  and  the  former  by  the  Pradlical  Synopfis  of  the 
Materia  Alimentaria  et  Medica,  and  by  Dr  Cullen’s  clallical 
work. 

During  the  progrefs  of  this  publication,  all  the  beft  journals 
and  fyflems  of  Chemiflry,  particularly  Four^oy’s  Syjleme  des 
Comiaijfances  Chimiques,  have  been  occafionally  confulted,  for 
chemical  information.  But  we  lie  under  more' immediate  ob- 
ligations to  fome  of  the  German  writers  on  Pharmacy,  fuch  as 
Hagen,  Hermbstaedt,  Gottling,  Gren,  and  Westrumb. 
The  writings  of  the  French  Chemifts,  alfo  contain  detached 
pharmaceutical  fadlsj  but  it  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that 
a nation  which  has  publiflied  the  beft  fyftems  of  Chemiftry, 
fhould  not  have  produced  a ftngle  elementary  work,  on  Phar- 
macy that  i§  not  below  mediocrity. 
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The  ancient  praftice  of  Earning  medicines  from  their  inven- 
tors, or  fuppofed  virtues,  has  been  for  fome  time  exploded  from 
our  Pharmacopoeias ; but  it  has  been  long  cuftomary  to  defcribe 
both  Ample  fubftances  and  their  preparations  or  compofitions 
bj  what  are  generally  termed  Officinal  Names,  in  contradi- 
ftinftion  to  the  prefcnt  fyftematic  names  of  the  fame  fubftances. 
But  their  officinal  names  are  in  fadl  the  old  fyftematic  names, 
which  were  unaccountably  retained  for  the  denomination  of 
medicinal  fubftances,  after  the  improvements  in  Natural  Hif- 
tory  and  Chemiftry  rendered  the  introdudion  of  a new  no- 
menclature into  thefe  fciences  neceflary. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Ger- 
many,  to  introduce  the  language  of  Chemiftry  into  Pharmacy 
"but  thefe  attempts,  however  ufeful,  were  but  feeble  and  incom- 
plete. The  honour  of  being  the  firft  to  compofe  a Pharmaco- 
poeia in  the  pure  and  unmixed,  language  of  Science,  belongs  in- 
difputably  to  the  Royal  College  of  Phylicians  of  Edinburglv 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  to  this  innovation  many  objeftions  may  be  made  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  will  rather  apply  to  the  neceflary 
imperfeftions  of  a firft  attempt,  than  to  the  principle  itfelf,  the 
propriety  of  which  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  confider, 
that  Materia  I'Tedica  and  Pharmacy  are  but  an  application  of 
Natural  Hiftory  and  Chemiftry  to  a particular  purpofe.  If  the 
general  principle  be  admitted,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the 
names  of  all  Subftances  employed  io< Medicine,  lliould  be  the 
fame  with  the  narnes  of  the  fame  fubftances,  according  to  the 
moft  approved  fyft^s  of  Natural  Hiftory  and  Chemiftry,  and 
that  the  titles  of  Compound  Bodies  fljould  exprefs  as  accurately 
as  poffiblc  the  nature  of  their  compofition. 

ConflHerable  difficulties,  however,  qccur,  in  attempting  to 
form  a nomenclature  in  ftri<ft  conformity  with  thefe  principles. 
The  moft  apparent  of  thefe  is,  that  the  titles  of  the  more  com- 
pounded medicines  would  become  too  verbofe  and  inconvenient, 
if  they  were  to  exprefs  every  ingredient,  although  of  little  im- 
portance. The  College,  fully  aware  of  this  difficulty,  have  there- 
fore contented  themfelves  with  indicating  in  the  titles  the  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  ingredients  only,  on  which  their  powers  and  ufes  feeui  to 
depend.  For  the  fame  reafoii,  they  have  prefcribed  fome  well- 
known  limples  in  very  frequent  ufe,  by  their  common  nameSj 
fucli  as  Opium,  Mofcbus,  Cajioreuni,  Crocus  Anglicus,  thiiiking 
it  fufficient  to  have  pointed  out  in  tlte  catalogue  of  the  Mateiit 
Medica  the  animals  and  vegetables  from  w’hich  they  arc  obtain- 
ed. 

In  moil  cafes  it  is  proper  to  mention  both  the  Generic  anc 
and  Specific  names  of  fimples  ; but  where  it  is  necelTary  tc 
point  out  even  the  Variety  employed,  it  will  be  in  geneia 
more  convenient  to  omit  the  fpecific  name,  and  to  retail 
thofe  of  the  genus  and  variety,  as  Aloes  Socotorinci  tor  Aloe 
perfoliata  Socotorinci,  Crocus  Angheus  for  Crocus  futi’uus  An 
glicus.  Alfo  when  any  fubtlance  is  obtained  indiferiminateh 
from  feveral  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  the  fpecific  name  ma^ 
be  omitted  with  p;:opriety.  Thus,  it  is  fufficient  tofay, 
na  pini,  Oleuni  volatile  pit::,  &.c. 

Another  difficulty  arifes  from  the  Reformers  of  Chemica 
Nomenclature  not  having  pointed  out  the  manner  of  expreffinj 
certain,  and  thefe  very  common  forms  of  combination,  withou 
employing  a periphrafis  totally  incompatible  with  the  bre\it; 
of  a name.  Pharmaceutifts  have  therefore  been  obbged  to  fup 
ply  this  deficiency  from  their  own  ftore. 

The  Edinburgh  College  have  accordingly  retained  fome  title: 
fuch  as  I'inBure  and  Spirit,  which,  although  not  ftriftly  chc 
mical,  have  been  long  received  in  Pharmacy,  and  are  fo  well  mi 
derftood  and  defined  that  they  can  lead  to  no  error  or  ambigu' 

"^The  principles,  therefore,  upon  which  the  Edinburgh  Colleg 
have  eftabllllied  the  new  nomenclature  which  they  have  .mtre 
duced  into  Materia  Medic?,  and  Pharmac}#appear  to  be  fo  r: 
tlonal  and  fcientific,  that  it  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  generall 
adopted.  As  fcience  advances,  its  imperfeaions  will  be  r: 
incdied,  and  its  deficiencies  fnpplied  •,  for,  befides  other  ad\ai 
tages,  it  facilitates  remarkably  the  application  of  difeoveries  ar 
improvements  in  Natural  Hillory  and  Chemillry,  to  the  pu 
poles  of  medicine. 
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altered  the  title  of  the  Spiritus  ammonia  fatidus,  after  this  Iheet  was 
thrown  off,  the  new  name  Alcohol  ammoniatum  foetiduaj, 
could  not  be  introduced  in  its  proper  place.  , 
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PART  I. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHARMACY. 


' I '•HE  objeft  of  Pharmacy  is  ^ provide  thofe  fubftances 
J.  which  may  be  employed  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
difeafes. 

2.  To  obtain  this  objedl  completely,  art  acquaintance  with  the 
phyfical  and  chemical  properties  of  bodies  is  neceffary.  This 
may  be  termed  the  Science  of  Pharmacy. 

2.'  feiv  fubftances  are  found  in  nature  in  a Hats  fit  for  theiir 
exhibition  in  medicine,  they  previcuifly  undergo  various  prepara- 
tions. Thefe  conftitute  the  Art  of  Pharmacy. 

4.  Pharmacy  is  fo  intimately  connedled  with  chemidry,  that  the 
former  can  neither  be  underltood  as  a fcience,  nor  pradtifed  with 
advantage  as  an  art,  without  a conftant  reference  to  the  principles 
of  the  latter.  For  this  reafon,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  fuch 
a view  of  the  general  dodtrines  of  chemiftry,  and  of  the  moft  re- 
markable properties  of  chemical  agents,  as  is  neceffary  for  the 
purpofes  of  pharmacy. 


SECT.  L 

EPITOME  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

5*  Matter  is  of  different  fpecies. 

of  matter  are  regulated’ by  attradllon  and 
lepulfion.  * 

7*  AttradHon  comprehends  thofe  forces  which  caufe  bodies  to 
approach  towards  each  other. 

, A . 8.  It 
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8.  It  operates 

a.  at  fenfible  dillances,  as  in  the  attraftion  of  gravity,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetifm.  • 

1.  at  ini’enfible  diftances  : 

a a.  between  particles  of  the  fame  fpecles,  conftituting  the 
attra£lion  of  cohefion  or  aggregation ; 
b b.  between  j)articlcs  of  different  fpecies,  the  attraftion  of 
compofition  or  affinity. 

p.  Repulfion  tends  to  feparate  bodies  from  each  other. 

10.  It  alfo  operates  either 

a.  at  fenfible  diftances,  as  in  the  repulfion  of  eleftricity  and 
magnetifm  or, 

b.  at  infenfible  diftances,  as  in  the  repulfion  of  the  matter  o4 
heat  or  caloric. 

11,  The  phenomena  refulting  from  tfie  operation  of  the  fecond 
clafs  of  attraftions,  (8.  and  fecond  clafs  of  repulfions,  (lo.  b.'), 
conftitute  the  proper  objects  of  chemiftry. 

Aggregation. 

la.  Bodies  exift  under  different  forms  of  aggregation  : 

a.  Solid,  in  which  the  attraftion  of  cohefion  refifts  relative 
motion  among  the  particles,  either 

a a.  perfectly,  as  in  hard  bodies  ; or 

b b.  imperfeftly,  as  in  foft,  malleable,  dudile  and  elaftic 
bodies. 

'•  b.  Fluid,  in  which  it  admits  relative  motion  among  the  par- 
ticles, either  with  facility  i or  difficultly,  as  in  vifcid 
fluids. 

c.  Gafeous,  in  which  the  particles  repel  each  other. 

Affinity. 

13.  Affinity  is  regulated  by  the  following  laws: 

It  does  not  a£l  at  fenfible  diftances. 

b.  It  is  exerted  only  between  integrant  particles  of  different 
fpecies. 

c.  It  is  exerted  by  different  bodies,  with  different  degrees  of 

force.  . . . 

d.  Moft  bodies  combine  only  in  certain  proportions. 
c.  It  is  the  inverfe  rath  of  faturation. 

/.  Its  adion  is  oppofed  by  the  attra6ftion  of  aggregation. 

g.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a change  of  temperature. 

h.  Subftances,  chemically  combined,  accjuire  new  proper- 
ties ; 

*.  And  cannot  be  feparated  by  mechanical  means. 

X4.  Affinity 
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14.  AfEnity  is 

a.  fimple,  when  two  bodies  unite,  in  confequence  of  their 
mutual  attraftion  alone,  whether  thefe  bodies  be  them- 
felves  limple  or  compound,  and  even  although,  in  the  lat- 
ter  cafe,  it  be  attended  with  decompofition. 

b.  compound,  when  there  is  more  than  one  new  combination, 
and  when  the  new  arrangement  would  not  have  taken 
place,  in  confequence  of  the  attradlions  tending  to  produce 
either  combination  fingly. 

f.  difpofing,  when  bodies,  which  apparently  have  no  tenden- 
cy to  unite,  combine,  in  confequence  of  the  addition  of  an- 
other body,  which  has  a ftrong  affinity  for  the  compound. 

When  the  fcience  of  ,chemiftry  comes  to  be  better  under- 
ftood,  all  the  cafes  at  prefent  referred  to  this  lafl  fpecies  of 
affinity,  will  probably  be  found  to  belong  to  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding fpecies : For,  it  is  abfurd  t6  fuppofe,  that  a body 
can  poflefs  affinities  before  it  is  formed. 

15.  The  attraftions  which  tend  to  preferve  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  bodies  prefented  to  each  other,  are  denominated  Quief- 
cent  attractions ; thofe  which  tend  to  deftroy  the  original,  and  to 
form  a new  arrangement,  are  termed  Divellent  attractions. 

16.  It  is  evident,  that  no  new  arrangement  can  take  place,  un- 
lefs  the  divellent  be  more  powerful  than  the  quiefcent  attractions. 


ClnJJification  of  Simple  Substances. 


J7.  Simple  fubftances : 
a.  Without  appretiable  gravity, 


h.  Gravitating  fubftances  : 
a a.  Capable  of  fupporting  combuftion, 
bb,  papable  of  combining  with  oxygen. 


c c , Having  no  affinity  for  oxygen, 


Caloric. 

Light. 

Electricity. 

Galvanifm. 

Magnetifm. 

Oxygen. 

I^itrogeii. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbon. 

Sulphur. 

Phofphorus. 

Metals. 

Earths, 

Alkalies. 


In  treating  of  thefe  fubftances,  we  ffiall  begin  with  the  firft 
Tlafs,  on  account  of  the  very  great  influence  of  caloric  on  all  che- 
m^a  actions  ; but,  of  the  fecond  clafs,  we  ffiall  firft  confider  the 
order,  becaafe  they  are  ^ngible  objeCts,  conliderably  perma- 
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neiit  in  their  properties,  and  fimple  in  their  aftion ; and  becaufe 
we  lhall  thus  befcome  gradually  familiarized  with  chemical  lan- 
guage, before  we  enter  upon  the  confideration  of  fubftances,  whofe 
properties  are  fcaircely  the  objefts  of  our  fenfes,  and  which  are 
highly  alterable  in  their  nature,  and  complicated  in  their  a6fion. 

1 8.  Compound  bodies  may  be  divided  into 

a.  primary  com'pounds,  confifting  of  liraple  fubftances,  com- 
bined with  each  other.  Thefe  may  be  fubdivided  into 
binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.  according  to  the  number 
of  their  conftituents. 

b.  fecondary  compounds,  conftfting  of  compound ‘bodies  com- 
bined with  Ample  bodies,  or  with  each  other. 

19.  As  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies  is  determined  by  their 
aftion  on  each  other,  and  as,  in  every  cafe,  we  fliould  endeavour 
to  advance  from  what  is  known  to  what  is  not  known,  the  Ample 
fubftances  will  Arft  be  defcribed,  and  then  fuoh  of  the  primary 
compqunds  which  they  form  with  fabftances  already  treated  of, 
as  are  not  more  conveniently  arranged  in  feparate  clafles. 

Caloric.  , 

20.  Heat,  in  common  language;,  is  a term  employed  to  exprefs 
both  a certain  fenfation,  and  the  caufe  producing  that  fenfation.  la 
philofophical  language,  it  is  now  conftned  to  the  fenfation,  and  the 
ferm  Caloric  has  been  fubftituted  to  exprefs  the  caufe. 

21.  Temperature  is  that  ftate  of  any  body,  by  which  it  excites 
the  fenfation  of  heat  or  of  cold,  and  produces  the  other  effefts 
which  depend  on  the  prefence  of  caloric. 

22.  The  moft  general  effedt  of  caloric  is  expanAon ; the  only 
real  exception  to  this  law,  being  the  contraction  of  water  from  the 
30th  to  the  40th  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  This  ex- 
panAon either  conAfts, 

a.  in  a Ample  increafe  of  volume  •,  or 

h.  it  produces  a change  of  form  in  the  fubftance  heated. 

23.  The  former  fpecies  takes  place  gradually,  and  at  all  tem- 
peratures, as  long  as  the  bodies  expanded  undergo  no  other 
change. 

24.  Bodies  differ  very  much  in  the  degree  of  expanAon,  which 
equal  increments  of  temperature  produce  in  them.  Gafes  are 
more  expanAble  than  fluids,  fluids  than  folids.  The  individuals 
of  each  form  of  aggregation  alfo  exhibit  conffderable  differences. 

25.  The  fecond  fpecies  occurs  fuddenly,  and  ahvays  at  certain 
degrees  of  temperature. 

26.  The  degree  at  which  any  folid  is  rendered  fluid  by  means 
of  caloric,  is  denominated  its  point  of  fuAon  j and  that  at  which 
either  a folid  or  a fluid  is  converted  into  vapour,  is  its-  boiling 
point,  or  point  of  evaporation.  Evaporation  is  much  retarded  by 
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Increafc  of  preflure,  and  facilitated  by  its  diminution,  info- 
much,  that  thofe  fubftances  which,  under  the  ordinary  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere,  feem  to  pafs  at  once  from  the  ftate  of  folid  to  that 
of  vapour,  may,  by  the  application  of  fufficient  preflure,  be  made 
to  afl'ume  the  intermediate  ftate  of  fluidity.  ’ ' 

27.  From  analogy,  all  bodies  are  conlidered  as  folid,  when  to- 
tally deprived  of  caloric  ■,  but  they  are  termed  folid,  fluid,  or  ga- 
feous  (12.),  according  to  the  ftate  in  which  they  exift  at  the  ordina- 
ry temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  They  are  alfo  termed  fulible, 
or  infufible,  volatile  or  fixed,  condenfible,  or  permanently  elaftic, 
according  to  the  effects  of  caloric  upon  them. 

28.  Another  very  general  effedl  of  caloric,  is  increafe  of  tem- 
perature. This  eflted  is  conftant  when  bodies  retain  th^ir  form 
of  aggregation,  or  undergo  the  firft  or  gradual  fpecies  of  expan- 
fion,  (22.  a.')  ; but  while  they  undergo  the  fecond  or  fudden  fpe- 
cies, (22.  they  remain  at  one  determinate  temperature,  that 
neceflary  for  their  fufion  or  vaporization,  until  the  change  be  com- 
pleted throughout  the  whole.  During  the  time  neceflary  to  effect 
this,  the  influx  of  caloric  continues  as  before,  and  as  it  does  not 
increafe  the  temperature,  it  is  faid  to  become  latent  or  combined. 

29.  The  caloric  neceffary  for  thefe  changes,  is  beft  denomi- 
nated tlie  caloric  of  fluidity,  and  the  caloric  of  vaporization  j and  its 
quantity,  is  determinate  with  regard  to  ea^  fubftance. 

30.  The  abfolute  caloric,  or  total  quantity  of  caloric  contained 
in  any  body,  is  perfectly  unknown ; but  the  quantity  which  in- 
-creafes  the  temperature  of  any  body  a certain  number  of  degrees, 
is  termed  its  Specific  caloric,  when  its  weight  is  the  obje£l  of  com- 
parifon  •,  and  its  Capacity  for  caloric,  when  its  volume  is  confider- 
ed.  Ihe  fpecific,  and  therefore  the  abfolute,  caloric  of  bodies, 
varies  very  much. 

31.  Incandefcence  is  the  leaft  general  elfedl;  of  caloric,  as  it  Is 
confined  to  thofe  fubftances  which  are  capable  of  fupporting  the 
very  high  temperature  neceflary  for  its  produdlion,  without  being 
converted  into  vapour  or  gas. 

32.  On  the  living  body  caloric  produces  the  fenfation  of  heat, 
and  its  general  aftion  is  ftiniulant.  Vegetation  and  animal  life 
are  intimately  connedled  with  temperature,  each  climate  fupport- 
ing animals  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

33.  Caloric  influences  affinity,  both  on  account  of  the  operation 
of  its  own  aflinities,  and  of  its  facilitating  the  aftion  of  bodies,  by 
counterading  the  affinity  of  aggregation,  (12.).  For  the  latter 
reafon,  it  alfo  promotes  iolution,  and  increafes  the  power  of  fol- 
vents. 

34-  The  particles  of  caloric  repel  each  other ; It  is  therefore 
di  pofed  to  fly  off  in  every  diredlion  from  a body  in  which  it  is 
accumulated,  or  to  pafs  off  by  radiation. 
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35.  Radiated  caloric  is  tranfmitted  with  the  velocity  of  light  J 
and,  like  it,  it  is  refle^ed  and  refra£ied. 

3(3.  Caloric  is  attrafted  by  all  other  bodies.  It  has  therefore 
an  irrefiflible  tendency  io  to  diftribute  itfelf  as  to  produce  an  unu 
verfal  equilibrium  of  temperature,  or  to  pafs  from  bodies  in  which 
it  is  accumulated,  into  bodies  in  which  it  is  deficient,  until  the  at- 
traftion  of  each  fpr  caloric,  and  the  repulfive  force  (34.)  of  the 
caloric  contained  in  each  become  equal  to  each  other. 

37.  Caloric,  communicated  in  this  way,  is  faid  to  be  conduced  v 
and  the  condii£ling  poXvef  of  different  bodies  feems  to  be  inverfely 
as  their  affinity  for  caloric.  Metals  are  the  bell  conductors;  theii 
ftones,  glafs;^  dried  wood.  Spongy  bodies,  in  general,  are  bad 
condudors.  Fluids  alfb  condma:  caloric  ; but  as  they  admit  of  in- 
teftine  motion  amcmg  their  particles,  they  carry  it  more  frequent- 
ly than  they  conduft  it. 

38.  The  geiteral  effefts  of  the  abftraftion  of  caloric,  are  dimi- 
nution of  volume,  condenfation,  diminution  of  temperature,  and 
fenfatioh  of  cxild.  It  alfo  influences  affinity,  and,  in  general,  re- 
tards fdlution.  The  abftraftion  of  caloric  never  can  be  total ; and 
the  attempts  to  calculate  the  thermometrical  point  at  which  it 
would  take  place  have  hitherto  been  fruitlefe. 

39  The  means  employed  to  increafe  temperature  are,  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  cbllefted  by  means  of  a concave  mirror,  or  double  con- 
• vex  lens,  eleftricity,  friftion,  percuffion,  collifion,  condenfation, 
and  combuftion.  Caloric  is  abHraded  by  rarefaftion,  evaporation, 
and  liquefailibn. 

40.  Temperature  is  eftimated  relatively  by  our  fenfations,  and 
abfolutelv  by  means  of  various  iiiftruments.  The  thermometer 
indicates  temperature,  by  the  expanfion  which  a certain  bulk  of 
fluid  undergoes  from  the  addition  of  caloric,  and  by  the  condenfa- 
tion produced  by  its  abftraftion.  Mercury,  from  the  uniformity 
of  its  expanfion,  forms  the  raoft  accurate  thermometer ; but  for 
temperatures  in  which  mercury  would  freeze,  alcohol  muft  be 
employed.  Air  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fhew  very  finall  variations 
of  tirnpefature.  The  pyrometer  of  Wedge  wood,  which  is  em- 
Jilo'yed  for  meal'uring  very  high  temperatures,  depends  upon  the 
permanent  and.  uniform  contradbion  of  pure  clay  at  thefe  tempera- 
tures. 

Light. 

41.  Lio-ht  emanates  in  every  diredlion  from  viflblf  bodies. 

42.  It  moves  in  ftraight  lines,  with  a velocity  equal  to  200,000 
miles  in  a fecond 

43.  Its  gtavity  is  not  appretiable. 

44.  When  a ray  of  light  paffes  very  near  a foiid  body,  it  is  in. 
fiedted  towards  it. 

4j.  Wbc» 
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45.  When  it  paffes  at  a diftance  fomewhat  greater,  it  is  defleft- 

ed  from  it.  . n j r r • • 

46.  When  a ray  of  light  falls  upon  a,  polilhed  furface,  it  is  re- 

flefted  from  it,  and  the  angle  of  refleaion  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence. 

47.  Bodies  which  do  not  allow  light  to  pafs  through  them  are 
termed  Opaque. 

48.  Bodies  which  allow  it  to  pafs  freely  through  them  are  term- 
ed Tranfparent.  _ ^ _ 

49.  When  a ray  of  light  pafles  obliquely  from  one  medium  in- 
to another  of  greater  denfity,  it  is  bent  towards  the  perpendicu- 
lar ; but  if  the  fecond  medium  be  of  lefs  denfity,  it  is  bent  from 
the  perpendicular.  The  light,  in  both  cafes,  is  faid  to  be  Refraft- 
ed. 

50.  The  refrafting  power  of  bodies  is  proportional  to  their  den- 
fities,  except  with  regard  to  inflammable  bodies,  of  which  the  re- 
frafting  power  is  greater  than  in  proportion  to  their  denfities. 

51.  By  means  of  a triangular  prifm,  light  is  feparated  by  re- 
fraftion  into  feven  rays  i Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet. 

52.  Thefe  rays  are  permanent,  and  fuffer  no  further  change  by 
refleftion  or  refra£lion. 

53.  They  difier  in  flexibility  and  refrangibility ; the  red  pof- 
feffing  thefe  properties  in  a lefs  degree  than  the  orange,  the  orange 
than  the  yellow,  and  fo  on  in  the  order  of  their  enumeration. 

54.  They  poflefs  different  powers  of  illumination.  It  is  great- 
eft  between  the  yelloiv  and  green,  and  gradually  declines  towards 
both  ends  of  the  fpedrum. 

53.  The  different  colours  of  bodies  depend  on  their  tranfmit- 
ting  or  refleftlng  thofe  rays  only  which  conftitute  their  particular 
colours. 

56.  White  confifts  of  the  whole  prifmatic  rays  united. 

57.  Black  is  the  total  abfence  of  light,  or  complete  fuffocation 
of  all  the  rays. 

58.  Light  pofTefles  the  power  of  heating  bodies. 

59.  The  heating  power  of  the  different  rays  is  inverfely  as 
their  refrangibility. 

60.  Bodies  are  heated  by  light  inverfely  as  their  tranfparency, 
and  direftly,  as  the  number  of  rays  fuftbeated  by  them. 

61.  Light  poffeffes  the  chemical  property  of  fepafating  oxygen 
from  many  of  its  combinations ; and  on  this  property  its  falutary 
effefts  on  vegetable  and  animal  life  depend. 

62.  The  difoxygeniz.ing  power  of  the  different  rays  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refrangibility. 

63.  Light  is  abforbed  by  many  bodies,  ^.nd  again  emitted  by 
them  in  the  dark. 
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64.  The  fourccs  of  light  are  the  fun’s  rays,  conjhuftion,  heat, 

and  percuflion.  ' ' 

Electricity. 

65.  The  particles  of  the  eleftric  fluid  repel  each  other,  with  a 
force  decreafing  as  the  diftances  increafe. 

66.  They  attraiS:  the  particles  of  other  bodies,  with  a force  de- 
creafmg  as  the  dhiances  increafe ; and  this  attraction  is  mutual. 

67.  They  are  difperfed  in  the  pores  of  other  bodies,  and  mov^ 
with  various  degrees  of  facility  through  diflerent  kinds  of  matter. 

a.  Bodies,  through  which  they  move  without  any  perceivable 
obftruCtion,  are  called  Non-eleftrics. 

i.  Bodks,  through  which  they  move  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty, are  called  EleClrics. 

68.  The  phenomena  of  eleCtricity  arife 

«.  from  the  aft ual  motion  of  the  fluid  from  a body  containing 
more  into  another  body  containing  lefs  of  it ; 
from  its  attraftion  or  repulfion,  independently  of  any  trans- 
ference of  fluid. 

6g.  By  rubbing  eleftrics  on  each  other,  the  diftribution  of  the 
eleftric  fluid  in  them  is  altered.  On  feparating  them,  the  one  con- 
tains more,  and'  the  other  lefs,  than  the  natural  quantity ; or,  the 
one  becomes  pofltively,  and  the  other  negatively,  eleftrified. 

70  Eleftrics  may  alfo  be  excited  by  rubbing  them  with  non- 
eleftrics. 

71.  If  a body  B be  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  elec- 
trifled  body  A,  B becomes  eleftrified  by  polition. 

72.  If  a body  B be  infulated,  that  is  in  contaft  with  eleftrics 
only,  when  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  eleftrified  body 

A,  a fpark  paflies  between  them,  accompanied  by  noife.  B be- 
comes permanently  eleftrified,  and  the  eleftricity  of  A is  dimi- 
nilhed. 

73.  When  a body  A has  imparted  eleftricity  to  another  body 

B,  they  repel  each  other,  unlefs  B lhall  have  afterwards  imparte^ 
all  its  eleftricity  to  other  bodies. 

74.  Bodies  repel  each  other  when  both  are  pofitively  or  both 
negatively  eleftrified. 

7 , Bodies  attraft  each  other,  when  the  one  is  pofitively  and 
the  other  negatively  eleftrified. 

y.‘.  If  either  of  the  bodies  be  in  the  natural  ftate,  they  will  nei- 
ther attraft  nor  repel  each  other. 

77.  The  fpark  is  accompanied  by  intenfe  increafe  of  tem- 
perature (39O,  iiud  will  kindle  inflammable  bodies. 

78.  It  produces  very  remarkable  chemical  effefts,  depending 
chiefly  on  fudden  and  momentary  increafe  of  temperature,  and  on 
tlie  light  produced. 

79.  Eledtricity  afts  on  the  living  fyftem  as  a ftimulus. 

Galvanism. 
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Galvanism. 

80.  The  phenomena  of  galvanifm  feem  to  depend  folely  on  th® 
agency  of  eleftricity,  excited  during  certain  chemical  aftions, 

81.  The  galvanic  fluid  is  excited  by  arranging  at  leaft  three 
heterogeneous  bodies ; for  inftance,  two  metals  and  a fluid,  in  fuch 
a manner  that  the  two  metals  be  in  diredl  contad  with  each  other 
in  one  part,  and  have  the  fluid,  inttrpofed  between  them  in  an- 
other. 

82.  The  pile  of  V oka,  by  whiph  it  is  rendered  moll  manifeft,  is 
conttrufted,  by  combining  a feries  of  Ample  galvanic  arcs  (81,) 
into  one  continuous  circle,  in  one  uniform  order  of  arrangement. 

83.  The  folids  capable  of  exciting  galvanifm,  are  the  metals 
and  charcoal  j and  the  moft  efficient  fluids  ^are  certain  faline  folu- 
tions. 

8i}.  Tlie  elTefts  of  the  Ample  galvanic  circle  (81.)  on  the  ani- 
mal body,  are  the  produftion  of  a fenfation  of  light  when  applied 
to  the  eye  •,  of  an  acid  tafte  on  the  tongue ; and  the  excitement  of 
the  mufcles  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 

85.  The  pile,  when  well  conltruaed,  befides  thefe  effbas,  alfo 
gives  a ffiock  and  fpark  refembling  tflofe  of  elearicity  (72.),  and 

, proves,  that  the  galvanic  aaion  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
decompoAtion  of  the  fluid,  and  a combination  of  one  of  its  con-. 
Ifituents  with  one  of  the  metals. 

86.  If  an  oblong  piece  of  iron  be  fufpended  freely,  it  will  af- 
fume  a determinate  poAtion  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

• r When  the  fame  end  always  points  in  the  fame  direaion,'it 
js  laid  to  poflefs  polarity,  or  to  be  a magnet. 

of,two  magnets  repel  each  other;  and  the 
dilimular  poles  attract  each  other  with  a force  decreaAng  as  the 
diltances  increafe.  ° 

89.  Any  piece  of  iron,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a mag- 
net, is  a magnet ; and  its  polarity  is  fo  difpofed,  that  the  magnet 
and  iron  mutually  attraft  each  other. 

90.  Magnetifm  does  not  feem  to  afieft  fenflbility  or  irritability, 

or  to  influence  chemical  action.  ^ 

Salifiable  Bases. 

Ai^u'  bulk  of  this  globe  conAfts  of  earths  and  Hones. 

Although  thefe  vary  inflnitely  in  their  external  charafter  and 
ptiyhcal  properties,  they  are  found  to  confilt  of  a very  few  fub- 
1 ances,  mixed  together  in  different  proportions,  and  modifled  by 
external  agents.  ^ 
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92.  Thefe  elementary  fubflances  are  termed  Earths.  Their  ge- 
neral charafters  are,  total  want  of  inflammability,  infufibility,  fix- 
ednefs,  a fpecifie  gravity  lefs  than  5,  inalterability,  whitenefs, 
drynefs,  brittlenefs,  fparing  folability  in  water,  and,  in  general, 
iniipidity  and  want  of  I'mell,  capability  of  forming  chemical  com- 
pounds with  acids,  alkalies,  fulphur,  phofphorus,  and  oils,  and  fuli- 
bility  when  mixed  with  each  other,  or  with  alkalies,  into  colour- 
lefs  glafles,  enamels,  or  porcelains. 

93.  Alkalies  are  a clafs  of  bodies  which  are  commonly  defined 
to  be  incombullible,  foluble  in  water,  caufiic,  and  capable  of  neu- 
tralizing the  acids,  of  combining  with  alcohol,  oils,  earths,  fulphur 
and  phofphorus,  and  of  changing  vegetable  blues  and  reds  to  green  : 
But  as  many  of  thefe  properties  are  pofl'efl'ed  in  a greater  or  lefs 
de'gree  by  fubilances  ufually  clalTed  with  the  earths,  and  as  there 
is  i continual  gradation  from  the  infipidity,  infolubility,  and  in- 
fufibility of  filiua,  to  the  caufticity,  folability,  fufibility,  and  com- 
parative volatility  of  potafs,  we  lhall  treat  of  them  in  iuccelfion 
under  the  name  of  Salifiable  Bafes. 

94.  Silica,  when  obtained  perfe£lly  pure  by  art,  is  in  the  form 
of  a very  fine  pow’der,  hqjd,  rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch ; when 
applied  to  the  tongue,  giving  a rough  and  dry  fenfation,  but  without 
taile  or  fmell,  having  a fpecific  gravity  of  2.66 ; when  complete- 
ly difaggregated,  foluble  in  1000  times  its  weight  of  w'ater ; folu- 
ble in  the  fixed  alkalies  an'd  fluoric  acid ; fufible  with  the  fixed 
alkalies  and  other  earths  ; and  combining  by  fufion  with  the  me- 
tallic oxides,  aftd  the  phofphoric  and  boracic  acids.  It  has  a ten- 
dency to  cryilallization,  and,  its  ultimate  particles  feem  to  be 
tranfpar^it.  It  in  general  imparts  to  the  foflils  of  wdiicb  it  is  a 
principal  conftituent,  tranfparency,  luftre,  a tendency  to  crjdlalli- 
zation,  and  a degree  of  haidnefs,  enabling  them  to  ftrike  fire  rvith 
jlreel.  Rock-cryllal,  quartz,  agate,  flint,  calcedony,  jafper,  fhorl, 
are  examples  of  filiceous  ftones. 

95.  Zirconia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  white  powder,  al- 
moft  foft  to  the  touch ; without  taile  or  fmell ; having,  in  a Hate 
of  aggregation,  a fpecific  gravity  of  4.3  -,  infoluble  in  water ; in- 
fufible  by  heat  alonfe,  but,  when  furrounded  by  charcoal,  its  par- 
ticles become  agglutinated,  and  fo  hard  as  to  Itrike  fire  with  fleel  *, 
foluble  in  all  the  acids;  fufible  w’ith  filex  and  alumina;  infoluble 
in  the  alkalies,  but  foluble  in  their  carbonates.  It  is  only  found 
in  the  zircon  or  jargon  of  Ceylon,  and  in  different  varieties  bi 
hyacinth. 

96.  /llumtna  is  obtained  in  friable  fragments,  or  in  a very  fine 
white  powder;  foft  and  undluous  to  the  touch;  adhering  flrong. 
Jy  to  the  tongue,  abforbing  its  meifture,  and  producing  a flight 
flyptic  effedf  upon  it ; fpecific  gravity,  2 ; infoluble  in  water,  but 
very  diffuCble  through  it;  abforbing  a certain  quantity  of  it  ra- 
pidly, and  forming  widi  it  a very  duftile  adhelive  pafle,  which 
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mtrafts  and  hardens  remarkably  in  the  fue,  but  Is  perfeaiy  Infu- 
ble.  Its  ultimate  particles  feem  to  be  opaque.  It  combines 
dth  moft  of  the  acids,-  and  thefe  compounds  have  a fweetifti  ftyp- 
c tafte  *,  it  unites  with  charcoal,  the  alkalies,  baryta,  ftrontita, 
me,  and  filica ; it  is  manufadured  into  porcelain  and  glafs.  F oi- 
ls, containing  much  alumina,  have  generally  a laminated  ftruc- 
ure  ; it  exifts  cryftallized  in  fapphire  ; and  it  forms  the  bafis  of 
11  clays,  boles,  mica,  trap,  balaltes,  flate,  and  corundum. 

97.  T'ttria  (Gadolina)  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  white 
lowder,  without  tafte  or  fmell ; infoluble  in  water  j it  does  not 
Iter  vegetable  blues  ^ is  infufible  ; infoluble  in  the  alkalies,  but 
eadily  foluble  in  the  carjronate  of  ammonia.  With  the  acids-  it 
orms  falts,  which  have  a fweet  and  fomewhat  auftere  tafte.  It 
las  been  found  only  in  the  gadolinite. 

98.  Glucina  is  obtained  in  white  light  maffes  or  powder,  of  a 
oft  feel,  inCpid,  but  adhering  Wrongly  to  the  tongue ; apyrous 
md  infoluble  in  water,  but  forming  with  it  a pafte,  ftightly  duc- 
ile  and  adhefive  ; it  is  foluble  in  potafs,  foda,  and  carbonate  of  am- 
nonia  j it  combines  with  imoft  of  the  acids,  forming  foluble  falls, 
iifficultly  cryftallizable,  of  a fweet  and  fomewhat  aftringent  tafte, 
ind  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  hitherto  been  found,  very 
paringly,  only  in  the  beryl  and  emerald, 

99.  Magnejia  is  obtained  in  light  white  friable  mafles,  or  very* 
ine  powder ; to  the  touch,  it  is  very  fine ; its  tafte  is  not  very  fen- 
ible,  but  peculiar  and  pleafantj  its  fpecific  gravity  is  2.33.  It  is 
infoluble  in  water,  but  forms  with  it  a pafte  without  du6lility. 
It  is  apyrous  •,  (lightly  alters  vegetable  blues  to  green  forms  fo- 
luble compounds  with  moft  acids,  and  unites  with  fulphur.  The 
folftls,  in  which  it  predominates,  are  generally  foft,  and  have  an 
unftuous  feel  •,  the  principal  are  talc,  fteatites,  albeftos,  &c. 

100.  Lime  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a grey  ftone,  or  in  frag- 
ments more  or  lefs  pulverulent  and  white ; warm,  acrid,  and 
urinous  to  the  tafte  reddening  the  (kin  when  applied  to  it  for 
anytime;  fpecific  gravity  2.33.  It  is  foluble  in  450  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  has  a ftrong  attradlion  for  it.  If  a certain 
quantity  of  water  be  thrown  upon  frefli  burnt  lime,  it  is  abforbed 
rapidly,  with  the  extrication  of  confiderable  heat,  and  fome  phof- 
phorefcent  light ; at  tlie  fame  time  the  lime  crumbles  down  into. a 
Very  fine,  white,  dry  powder,  augmented  much  in  bulk,  but  lefs 
cauftic  than  before.  Lime,  thus  flaked,  does  not  renew  thefe  phe- 
nomena, on  a further  addition  of  water,  but  may  be  diffufed  or  dif- 
folved  in  it.  It  is  apyrous  ; it  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green; 
it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  fulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
phofphorus  ; it  is  very  abundant  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and 
forms  the  bafes  of  animal  bones  and  (hells.  The  calcareous  fpars, 
toarble,  limeftone,  chalk,  and  marl,  confift  chiefly  of  lime. 

lox.  Sirontifl 
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TOI.  Strontia  js  obtained  in  fmall,  whitifli-grey,  and  oftei 
porous  maffes  ; its  tafte  is  warm,  acrid  and  urinous  ; it  is  flightlj 
cauftic,  a£ling  leebly  on  animal  matters.  Taken  into  the  llo 
mach,  it  is  not  poifonous ; its  I'pecific  gravity  is  nearly  4.-,  it  i 
foluble  in  200  times  its  weight  of  water  at  50°,  but  in  littl< 
more  than  fix  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which,  on  cooling 
depolites  flat  rhomboidal  cryftals  ; it  is  flaked  more  rapidly  thai 
lime,  and  it  is  infuflble  ; it  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green ; i 
combines  with  all  the  acids,  lulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  an< 
phofphorus,  alumina,  and  lilex.  It  is  the  baiis  of  fbme  of  the  heavj 
fpars. 

102.  Baryta  is  obtained  in  fmall,  grey,  porous  malTes,  of  toler 
able  folidity  j its  tafte  is  acrid,  urinous,  and  pungent ; applied  t< 
the  ikin,  it  proves  cauftic,  and  it  is  deleterious  when  fwallowed 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  4.;  it  is  foluble  in  twenty  times  its  weight  o 
cold  water,  and  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water ; depoliting 
on  cooling,  tranfparcnt,  white,  prifmatic  cryftals  ; when  flaked 
it  boils  up  with  violence ; becomes  very  hot  -,  increafes  in  bulk 
and  is  changed  into  a fpongy,  white  mafs.  It  changes  vegetabh 
blues  to  green  ; it  is  fufibie  i it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  ful 
phur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  phofphorus.  It  is  the  bafls  o: 
fome  of  the  heavy  fpars. , 

103.  Soda  is  got  in  the  form  of  folid  plates,  of  a greyifti-whit( 
colour,  urinous  tafte,  and  burning  ca'ufticity  ; actirjg  with  confi- 
derable  violence  on  animal  matter.  When  a certain  quantity  ol 
water  is  thrown  upon  it,  it  abforbs  and  folidifies  it,  with  the  dif 
engagement  of  caloric,  and  a lixivial  fmell ; a larger  quantity  dif 
iolves  it ; it  abforbs  from  the  atmofphere  moifture  and  carbonic 
acid,  becoming  lefs  cauftic.  In  the  fire  it  melts  like  an  oilj> 
fubftanCe ; boils,  and  is  converted  into  vapour  ; but  is  incombuf 
tible  : it  is  cryftallizable  into  tranfparent  prifmatic  cryftals.  Il 
changes  vegetable  blues  to  green  ; unites  with  all  the  acids,  oils 
fulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  phofphorus,  many  metallic  oxides, 
and  the  earths.  It  forms  the  bafls  of  rock-falt  and  fea- water  ; h 
obtained  from  the  alhes  of  marine  plants,  and  exifts  in  fome  mine 
rals. 

104.  is  a folid,  white  fubftance ; extremely  acrid  to  the 
tafte ; untluous  to  the  feel,  but  highly  cauftic  \ deftroying  the  Ikin 
and  diflblving  all  foft  animal  fubftances.  It  is  deliquefcent  anc 
foluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  50°  Fahrenheit;  it  is  fufl- 
ble,  and  may  be  vaporized,  but  is  perf^eftly  incombuftible  ; it  h 
capable  of  cryftallizing  into  very  long  quadrangular,  compreft’ecj 
prifms,  terminated  by  fliarp  pyramids ; it  changes  vegetable  blues 
to  green,  and  combines  with  all  the  acids,  oils,  fulphur,  fulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  the  earths.  It  is  obtained  from  the  alhes  ol 
vegetables,  and  exifts  in  fome  minerals. 

105.  Amnionic 
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105.  Amviotiici  is  always  claffed  witli  tlic  alkalies,  from  tlie 
lalogy  of  Its  tafte,  caufticity,  combinations  with  the  acids,  and  / 
lefts  upon  vegetable  blues  j but  as  it  diflers  in  many  particulars, 
eing  extremely  volatile,  and  a compound  fubltance,  leadily  dc7 
jxnpofed,  and  formed  in  many  chemical  operations,  and  its  com- 
ofition  well  known,  we  have  ventured  to  feparate  it  from  the 
Ikalies,  and  refer  it  to  that  place,  which,  in  all  probability,  it 
?ill  always  retain,  and  to  which  the  other  alkalies  will,  perhaps^ 
e referred,  when  their  compofition  lhall  be  detefted. 

Primary  Compounds  of  the  Salifiable  Bases. 

/ 

A.  With  each  other earthen-ware ; glafs. 

B.  Witi?  fulphuri  alkaline  and  earthy  fulphurets.  Vide  Sul- 

phur. 

C.  With  phofphorusj  alkaline  and  earthy  phofphupets.  Vide 

Phofphorus. 

106.  The  fubftances  of  this  clafs  exert  a confiderable  aftion  on 
ach  other.  Potafs  was  long  believed  to  be  the  only  folvent  of 
llica;  and  it  is  now  further  proved,  that  the  whole  of  this  clafs 
re  capable  of  combining,  when  prefented  to  each  other  in  a ftate 
f folucion  ; and  on  this  property,  in  part,  the  elFeft  of  mortars  de- 
lejids.  Their  aftion  on  each  other,  by  means  of  heat,  is  of  much 
;reater  importance,  as  it  includes  the  theories  of  the  manufac- 
ures  of  porcelain  and  glafs. 

107.  Porcelain,  and  all  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  conlifl  of  alumina 
md  lilica,  mixed  in  different  proportions  into  a plaflic  mafs,  fabri- 
cated into  various  ftiapes,  dried  and  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a fur- 
lace,  where  they  undergo  a kind  of  femifufion.  They  are  gla- 
red by  being  thinly  covered  with  a more  fufible  compofition,  and 
nay  be  afterwards  painted  with  enamels,  which  are  Hill  more 
ufible  than  the  glazing. 

108.  Glafs  is  compofed  by  melting  about  equal  parts  of  potafs 
>r  foda  with  filica.  It  is  harder  and  more  durable  in  proportion 
;o  the  excefs  of  the  filica.  The  tranfparency  of  glafs  depends 
ipon  its  being  cooled  quickly ; for  if  cooled  very  flowly,  it  afl'umes 
i radiated  cryflalline  appearance,  and  becomes  perfeftly  opaque. 
Sy  melting  lilica  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  foda  or 
jotafs,  a glafs  is  obtained,  whigh  not  only  is  folubl^  in  water,  but 
:ven  attrafts  moillure  from  the  atmofphere.  This  folution  has 
ong  been  known  by  the  name  of  Liquor  of  Flints.  The  propei- 
:y  which  metallic  oxides  have  of  rendering  glalfes  more  fufible, 
ind  of  imparting  to  them  certain  colours,  has  given  rile  to  the 
arts  of  imitating  precious  Hones,  and  of  enamelling. 
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Oxygen. 

1 09.  Oxygen  is  the  principle  on  which  moft  of  the  chemical  qua 
lities  of  atmofpheric  air  depend.  Its  tendency  to  combination  i 
fo  very  ftrong,  that  it  has  never  been  procured  in  a feparate  ftat< 
Oxygen  gas,  or  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  caloric,  is  its  mol 
limple  form.  This  is  permanently  elaftic,  compreffible,  tranfpa 
rent,  inodorous  and  infipid.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.00135.  ^ 

fupports  inflammation  5 is  neceffary  for  refpiration  and  vegetatior 
and  is  decompofed  in  all  thefe  procefles  ; it  conftitutes  0.22  of  al 
mofpheric  air.  Oxygen  is  alfo  a principal  conftituent  in  watei 
in  all  acids  and  metallic  oxides,  and  in  almoll  all  animal  aiid  vc 
getabie  fubftances.  It  is  feparated  from  many  of  its  combina 
tions  by  light,  (61.).  • 

OXYGENIZEMENT. 

I.IO.  As  the  charafteriftic  diftinflion  between  the  limple  fub 
fiances  already  treated  of,  and  thofe  which  remain  to  be  exami 
ned,  confifts  in  the  former  poflTefling  no  affinity  whatever  fc 
oxygen,  and  in  the  latter  having  a more  or  lefs  ftrong  attrac 
tion  for  it,  it  yvill  be  proper  to  explain  in  this  place,  the  genera 
phenomena  wliich  attend  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  0x5 
genizable  bafes.  The  term  Combullion  has  been  by  the  Frenc 
chemifts  incorre<3:ly  extended  to  all  thefe  combinations ; for  i 
common  language,  that  word  is  applied  to  cafes  in  which  oxyge 
is  not  an  agent,  and  always  fuppofes  the  produ£lion  of  heat  an 
light,  although  in  numberlefs  inftances  of  oxygenizement  the! 
phenomena  do  not  appear. 

HI.  Oxygenizement  is  an  example  of  chemical  union,  and  i 
fubjeited  to  all  the  laws  of  affinity,  (x3.).  It  requires  the  prefenc 
and  contaft  of  oxygen,  and  of  another  fubftance  poffeffing  affinit 
for  it. 

1 1 2.  Oxygenizable  bafes  attra£l  oxygen  with  very  differer 
degrees  of  force.  This  attraftion  is  much  influenced  by  tempers 
tiire.  Thus  charcoal,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  feems  t 
poffefs  no  attraftion  for  oxygen,  unites  with  it  rapidly,  and  almc: 
infeparably,  when  heated  to  ignition. 

113.  Oxygen  combines  with  moft  oxygenizable  fubftances  i 
certain  definite  proportions,  perhaps  only  in  one,  and  the  app: 
xent  variety  of  proportions  may  be  owing  to  a fecond  or  thir 
fimilar  combination  of  tlie  firtt  compound  with  another  quantit 
of  oxygen,  or  of  the  bafe  and  of  the  fecond  compound  with 
third  quantity. 

1 14.  The  attraftion  between  oxygen  and  the  oxygenizab 
bafes,  is  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  faturation  \ or,  in  other  words,  tl 
affinity  by  which  Uiey  form  their  primary  combinations,  is  ftronj 
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cr  than  that  by  which  they  form  any  fecondary  coiiibination,  and 
fo  on  progielhvely. 

iij.  In  many  inllances,  oxygenizement  is  fo  ftrongly  oppofed 
by  the  affinity  of  aggregation,  tliat  it  does  not  take  place  unlefs 
affifted  by  a degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  melt  or  vaporize  the  oxy- 
genizable  bafe. 

1 16.  It  is  a I fo  often  acctnnpanied  by  the  extrication  of  caloric 
and  light  in  a very  confpicuous  degree.  To  thefe  the  term  com- 
buftion  ffiould  be  confined  ; and  only  fuch  oxygenizable  bafes  as 
are  capable  of  exhibiting  thefe  phenomena  are  combuftible,  Thefe 
phenomena  depend  upon  the  new  compound,  having  a weaker  af- 
finity or  lefs  capacity  than  its  conftituents  for  light  and  caloric, 
which  are  therefore  extricated. 

1 1 7.  If  the  combuftible  body  be  vaporized,  flame  is  produced, 

and  the  procefs  is  then  denominated  Inflammation.  , 

118.  By  its  union  with  oxygenizable  fubltances,  oxygen  un- 
dergoes very  various  changes  of  its  properties.  In  many  inftan- 
ces,  the  compounds  of  oxygen  are  fluid  or  folid,  opaque,  coloured, 
fjicapable  of  fupporting  inflammation,  and  deleterious  to  animal 
or  vegetable  life.  The  changes  which  the  oxygenizable  bafes 
undergo,  are  no  lefs  confpicuous.  Their  form,  colour,  tafte, 
odour,  denfity,  permeability  to  light  and  eleftricity,  fpecific  ca- 
loric, and,  finally,  their  affinities,  are  often  totally  altered. 

1 1 9.  When,  in  confequence  of  oxygenizement,  any  fubftance 
acquires  a four  tafle,  and  the  properties  of  converting  vegetable 
blues  to  red,  and  of  faturating  or  deftroying  the  charadferiftic  pro- 
perties of  alkalies  and  earths,  it  is  faid  to  be  acidified,  and  fuch,- 
compounds  are  termed  Acids. 

120.  When  it  does  not  acquire  thefe  properties,  the  compounds 
are  termed  Oxides. 

12 1.  Many  oxides  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  acids,  by 
combination  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen. 

122.  Oxygenizable  fubftances,  com  Wed  with  each  other,  are 
. capable  of  combining  as  fimple  fubftances  with  oxygen ; and  the 

oxides  or  acids  which  refult  from  fuch  combinations,  are.  termed 
Oxides  or  Acids  with  a double  or  triple  bafe. 

1^3-  general,  the  bafes  which  are  leaft  fimple,  unite  with 
oxygen  in  the  greateft  variety  of  proportions. 

Primary  Compounds  of  Oxygen. 

A.  Binary, 

a a.  with  nitrogen  ; 

1.  Atmofpheric  air. 

2.  Nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitric  oxide. 

4*  Nitric  acid. 


bb.  With 
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h h.  With  hydrogen : water. 
c c.  With  carbon  : 

1.  Incombuftible  coal,  plumbago.  " 

2.  Charcoal,  (carbonous  oxide). 

3.  Gafeous  oxide  of  carbon,  (carbonic  oxide). 

4.  Carbonic  acid. 

dd.  Withfulphur;  ^ 

1.  Oxide  of  fulphur. 

2.  Sulphureous  acid. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid. 
e e.  With  phofphorus  : 

' I.  Oxide  of  phofphorus. 

2.  Phofphorous  acid. 

3.  Phofphoric  acid. 

B.  Ternary,  with  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. 

a a.  Oxides.  Hydrocarbonates,  alcohol,  ether,  oil,  vege- 
table fubftances. 
bh.  Acids.  Vegetable  acids. 

C.  Quaternary,  with  Hydrogen,  Carbon  and  Nitrogen. 

a a.  Oxides.  Animal  fubftances. 
b b.  Acids.  Animal  acids. 

124.  Nitrogen,  or  azotic,  conftitutes  0.78  of  the  atmolphere.. 
But  as  it  has  few  attraftions  at  ordinary  temperatures,  its  princi- 
pal effedl  on  the  chemical  properties  of  the  atmofphere  feems  to) 
be  the  dilution  of  the  oxygen  gas,  which  in  its  pure  Ifate  wouldl 
be  more  aftive  than  is  conliftent  with  the  economy  of  nature.  Itt 
alfo  is  permanently  elaftic,  compreflible,  inodorous  and  inlipid  j; 
it  greens  very  delicate  vegetable  blues;  its  fpecific  gravity  isi 

0.001 1 5 ; it  is  unable  to  fupport  refpiration,  vegetation,  or  corn- 
bullion,  and  is  not  decompofed  in  thefe  procelTes ; it  is  acidifiable, . 
and  is  a conllituent  of  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  nitrous  and! 
nitric  oxides,  of  ammonia,  and  perhaps  of  the  other  alkalies,  andl 
of  moil  animal  fubltances  ; it  diffolves  phofphorus  and  carbon  ini 
fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  abforbed  by  water. 

Primary  Compounds  of  Nitrogen,  (Azote). 

A.  Binary, 

a a.  with  oxygen  : 

1.  Atmofpheric  air. 

2.  Nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitric  oxide.  (Nitrots  gas.) 

4.  Nitric  acid. 

ii.  With  hydrogen.  Ammonia.  (Nitroguret  of  Hydro- 
gen.) 

c c.  With  fnlphur.  Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 
d d.  With  phofphorus.  Phofphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

B.  Quaternary- 
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B.  Quaternary,  with  hydrogen,  carbon  and  oxygen. 
a a.  Oxides.  Animal  fubllances. 
b h.  Acids.  Animal  acids. 

125.  AtmoJ'pheric  a/r  confifts  of  22  parts  of  oxygen  gas,  and  of 
78  of  azotic  gas  by  bulk,  or  25  and  75  by  weight ; it  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  compreffible,  and  permanently  elallic ; its  fpecilic  gravity 
is  0.00123  ; it  is  inodorous  and  inlipid,  refpirable,  and  capable  of 
dupporting  inflammation  ; its  component  parts  feem  to  be  chemi- 
cally combined.  The  atmolphere,  belides  the  air  now  defcribed, 
alfo  contains  other  gafes,  water  in  folution,  &c. 

126.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  coinpol'ed  of  37  of  oxygen,  and  63  of 
nitrogen.  It  does  not  change  vegetable  colours ; its  fpecilic  gra- 
vity is  0.00197  ; it  fulFers  no  diminution  when  mixed  with  oxy- 
gen gas.  Water  abforbs  about  half  its  weight  of  it,  at  a mean 
temperature.  It  does  not  combine  direflly  with  alkalies ; it  fup- 
ports  combuflion;  and  its  ^relpiration,  when  perfedlly  pure,  or 
mixed  with  atmofpheric  air,  produces  the  highell  excitement  the 
animal  frame  feems  capable  of  undergoing. 

127.  Nitric  oxide  gas  (nitrous  gas)  conlifls,  according  to  Davy, 
of  44  azote  and  56  hydrogen.  It  does  not  change  vegetable  co- 
lours. Its  fpecilic  gravity  is  0.001343.  When  mixed  wuth  about 
two-lifths  of  oxygen  gas,  they  condenfe  into  red  fumes,  (nitrous 
acid),  which  are  entirely  abforbed  by  water.  The  q^uantity  of 
oxygen  gas  that  any  air  contains  is  fometimes  eftimated  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  fuftained  after  a fufficient  quantity  of.  ni- 
trous gas  has  been  mixed  with  it.  Water  abforbs  0.118  of  its  bulk  , 
of  this  gas.  It  is  not  inflammable  ; and  only  in  very  few  inftan- 
ces  fupports  combuftion.  It  is  noxious  to  vegetation,  and  its  re- 
fpiration  is  fatal  to  animals. 

128.  Nitrogen  admits  of  higher  degrees  of  oxygenizement,  form- 
ing nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

129.  Hydrogen  gas  is  often  found  colledled  in  mines'  and  ca- 
verns, and  perhaps  cbnftitutes  the  upper.ftrata  of  the  atmofphere. 
It  is  permanently  elallic  and  compreffible.  Its  fpecilic  gravity 
is  0.000094,  being  the  lightell  body  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  burns  in  contafl  with  oxygen 
gas  or  atmofpheric  air,  and  detonates  on  the  application  of  a 
burning  body  when  mixed  with  them.  It  extinguilhes  flame,  and 
is  deleterious  to  animal  life.  It  dilTolves  fulphur,  phofphorus  and 
carbon,  forming  with  them  peculiar  fetid  gafes. 

Primary  Compounds  of  Hydrogen. 

A.  Binary, 

a.  With  oxygen  •,  water. 

b.  With  nitrogen  i ammonia, 

B 


f.  With 
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c.  With  fulphur ; fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

d.  With  phofphorus , phofphuretted  hydrogen. 

B.  Ternary, 

a.  With  carbon  and  oxygen: 

1 . Oxides  ; hydro-carbonates,  vegetable  fubftances. 

2.  Acids  ; vegetable  acids. 

C.  Quaternary, 

With  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  : ' . 

1.  Animal  oxides. 

2.  acids. 

130.  Hydrogen,  coiribined  with  oxygen  in  the*  proportion  of 
14.42,  to  85.38,  forms  water.  Water  is  tranfparent,  colourlefs, 
inodorous,  and  inlipid.  At  32°  it  exifts  in  a ' folid  form,  and  is 
cryftalllzed.  At  212°  it  expands  to  2000  times  its  bulk,  and  is 
converted  into  a very  elaftic  Vapour.  It  abforbs  fmall  quantities 
of  th^  limple  gafes,  efpecially  oxygen.  It  diffoives  feveral  of  the 
falifiable  bafes,  arid  in  fome  degree  all  faline  bodies,  and  is  ell’en- 
tial  to  their  cryftallization.  It  is  cdmpofed  and  decompofed  in 
many  inftances,  and  its  chemical  agency  is  almoft  univerfal.  It 
is  the  only  binary  combination  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen. 

13 1.  Ammonia  (hydroguret  of  nitrogen)  conlills  oi  four  parts 

of  nitrogen,  with  one  of  hydrogen.  ■ It  exifts  in  its  pureft.  form 
combined  with  caloric  as  a gas,'  which  is  perfeftly  tranfparent  and 
colourlefs,  elaftic  and  compreflible ; ■ fpecific  gravity,  0.C.0C752; 
ha^  a urinous  and  acrid  odour,  irritating  the  noftrils  and  eyes,  and 
an  acrid  and  cauftic  tafte  5 not  diflblve  animal  fubftances  \ is 

irrefpirable  ; extinguifties  flame  5 colours  vegetable  blues  green  ; 
and  is  decompofed  by  being  tranCfiiitted  through  a red  hot  tube,  and 
by  the  eleftric  fpark,  into  its  conlUtuent  gafes;  and  by  oxygen 
and  atmofpheric  air  at  a red  heat,  and  by  oxy-murlatic  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas.  It  is  abforbed  without 
change  by  porous  bodies ;» it  diffoives  fulphur  and  phofphorus; 
and  combines  readily  with  water  in  all  its  Hates.  Water  is  latu- 
rated  by  one-third  of  its  weight  of  gafeous  ammonia,  and  is  tliere- 
by  increafed  in  bulk,  and  acquires  the  fpecific  gravity  of  0.905.. 
Amfnonia  combines  with  all  the  acids,  forming  neutral  falts.  _lt: 
is  formed  during  the  putrefactive  fermentation  ; and  it  is  common- 
ly claft’ed  with  the  alkalies. 

132.  Carbi  fiy  in  a ftate  of  perfeCt  purity,  is  well  known  By  the 
name  of  diamond.  Jt  poffefl'es  the  higheft  degree  of  luftre,  tranf- 
parency,  andhardnefs.  It  is  cryftallized,  and  generally  colourlefs. 
Its  fpccifid  gravity  is  from  3.44  to  3.55-  It  is  infoluble  in  ^yater,, 
and  can  neither  be  melted  nor'  vaporized  by  caloric.  It  is  not. 
aCted  upon  by  any  chemical  agent,  except  oxygen  at  very  high, 
temperatures.  When  expofed  in  oxygen  gas  to  the  rays  of  the: 
Xun,  concentrated  by  a very  powerful  lens,  its  furface  becomes 

fenftbly. 
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fenfibly  blackened ; it  is  ignited,  and  at  laft  confumed.  The  re- 
fult  of  this  combuftion  is  carbonic  acid  gas;  loo  parts  of  which 
confift  of  17.88  of  carbon,  and  82.12  of  oxygen.  It  combines  with 
iron,  forming  fteel.  It  is  a conftituent  of  almoft  all  animal  and  ve- 
getable fubltances  ; and  an  oxide  of  carbon  is  obtained  frona  them 
by  expofing  them  to  heat  in  clofed  veflels. 


Primary  Compounds  of  Carbon. 


A.  Binary, 

a a.  With  Oxygen  : . • • , , 

1 . Incombultible  coal ; plumbago ; 

2.  Charcoal  (carbonous  oxide)  J-oxides, 

3.  Gafeous  oxide  of  carbon  (carbonic  oxide  gas)  J 

4.  Carbonic  acid. 

b h.  With  metals  ; carburets. 

B.  Ternary, 

a a.  With  oxygen  and  hydrogen  : 

I.  Oxides. 

a.  Hydro-carbonates,  gafeous. 

• h.  Alcohol,  *1 

c.  Ether, 

d.  Fixed  oil  and  fats. 


e.  Wax, 

f.  Adipocire, 

g.  Volatile  oils, 
b.  Refins, 

?.  Camphor, 

h.  Starch, 

/.  Sugar, 

Jelly. 

n.  Tannin, 

2.  Acids. 

a.  Acetous. 

b.  Acetic. 

c.  Oxalic. 

d.  Tartareous, 

e.  Citric. 

f.  Malic. 

g.  La£tic. 

h.  Gallic. 

i.  Mucous. 
k.  Benzoic. 

/.  Succinic. 

m.  Camphoric. 

n.  Suberic. 


fluid  or  fufible  with- 
out decompofition. 


1 folid,  a^d  infufible 
> withoiit  decompo- 
\ fition. 


Bi 


(>,  Laccic, 
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0.  Laccic.  ' 

р.  Sebacic. 

C.  Quaternary, 

With  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon* 

1.  Oxides. 

o.  Gum. 

b.  Gum-refln. 

с.  Extradl. 

d.  Lignin. 

e.  Suber.  ‘ — ~ 

f.  Caoutchouc.- 

g.  Gelatin. 

h.  Albumen. 

u Fibrin. 

k.  Urea, 
a.  Acids. 

a.  Pruffic.. 

E.  Zoonic,- 
~ c.  Uric. 

/.  Amnic.  ' , 

r23.  Plumbago  and  ittcombufihle  cofl/contam  cJarbon  In  the  firft  de-*- 
gree  of  oxygenizement.  The  moft  remarkable  known  property  o£ 
this  oxide,  is  the  very  high  temperature  neceffary  for  its  com- 
bullion. 

134.  Common  cWrofl/ of  wood  (carbonous  oxide)  is  carbon  in> 
the  fecond  degree  of  oxygenizement,  confifting  of  63.86  of  carbon, 
and  36.14  of  oxygen.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  folid  malles  o£ 
a black  colour.  It  has  neither  fmell  nor  tafte.  It  is  brittle  and 
never  cryftallized.  It  abforbs  light  llrongly,  is  perfe£lly  refrac- 
tory in  tile  lire,  infoluble.in  water,  and  a bad  condudlor  of  caloric, 
but  an  excellent  one  of  eleftricity.  At  a red  heat,  it  burns  rapid- 
ly in  oxygen  gas,  28  of  charcoal  and  62  of  oxygen  forming  100  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  It  alfo  burns  in  atmofpheric  air,  but  lefs  vi- 

vidly.  . .... 

Gaffous  oxide  of  carbon  (carbonic  oxide  gas)  is  carbon  in 
its  third  degree  of  oxygenizement.  It  is  invilible  and  elallic  ; 
fpecific  gravity  0.001167.  It  does  not  fupport  combultion  or  re- 
fpiration.  With  oxygen  gas  it  burns  with  a lambent  blue  flame, 
and  is  converted  entirely  into  carbonic  acid  without  producing 
any  moillure.  It  has  no  afiinity  for  lime,  ft  conlills  of  23*99 
carbon,  and  74.11  oxygen-,  or  40.4.  charcoaLapd  59.5.9 
• 136.  Sulphur  is  s.  cryllallizable  folid;  of  a yellow  colour ; lit- 
tle fenfible  tafte ; particular  fmell ; fpecific  gravity  1.9907  ; brit- 
tle v eledric;  fufible  at  185°;  converted  into  vapour  at  170°; 
burning  with  a pale  blu^  flame  at  302°  ; and  with  a bright  white- 
flame  at  570'’  j and  capable-  of  combining  witli  different  propor- 
tions* 
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-tions  of  oxygea.'  It  is  found  pure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volca- 
noes, and  cxills  in  many  minerals,  and  in  animal  fubllances.  ' 

Primary  Compounds  of  Sulphur. 

a.  With  oxygen : 

I.  Oxide  of  fulphuf. 
a.  Sulphureous  acid. 

3.  Sulphmic  acid. 

h.  With  nitrogen.  Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

c.  With  hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

, ci.  With  phofphorus.  Sulphuretted  phofphorus. 

e.  With  falifiable  bafes.  Earthy  and' alkaline  fulphurets. 

f.  With  metals.  Metallic  fulphurets. 

137.  Oxide  of  Sulphur  is  of  a reddilb-bro'wn  colour,  and  an 
aullere  tafte.  It  is  formed  on  the  furface  of  melted  fulphur. 

138.  Sulphuretted  Nitrogen  Gm  is  only  known  to  have  a fetid 
odour. 

139.  Sulphuretted  Uy dr oget/ Gm  confifts  of  71  fulphur,  and  39 
hydrogen;  fpecific  gravity  0.000135.  It  has  the  odour  of  rotten 
eggs ; is  not  relpirable ; burns  with  oxygen  gas  without  explo- 
<iing,  and  fulphur  is  depolited ; is' readily  aMbrbed  by  water,  which 
is  the  mode  in  which  fulphur  exifts  in  mineral  waters  ; reddens 
vegetable  blues  ; and  in  its  affinities,  and  the  cryllallizability  of  its 
■compounds,  it  refembles  the  acids. 

140.  Hydroguretted  Sulphur  is  fulphuretted  hydrogen  combi- 
tied  with  an  additional  dofe  of  fulphur.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
a yellow  oil. 

.141.  Sulphur ets  are  folid  opaque  bodies,  of  confiderable  fpeci- 
fic gravity,  decompofible  by  heat,  water,  and  the  acids. 

a.  The  alkaline  and  earthy  fulphurets  have  a red  or  brown- 
iffi  -red  colour, -and  by  folution  in  water  are  immediately 
converted  into  hydroguretted  fulphurets. 

b.  The  metallic  fulphurets  have  neither  tafte  nor  fmell,  are 
often  poflelfed  of  metallic  brilliancy,  and  are  condudlors  of 
eleiftricity. 

142.  Phofphorus  is  a femi  tranfparent  folid,  flightly  brilliant, 
'and.  of  a waxy  confiftence  ; fpecific  gravity  -.0382  ; tafte  in  fome 
cegree^acrid  and  dilagreeable  ; Imell  alliaceous.  It  is  brittle  un- 
Ger  ^2’^  ; its  frafture  is  vitreous,  brilliant,  and  lometimes  lamel- 
late d ; above  3i°  it  foftens  a little,  becomes  duftile  about  40°, 
melts  at  105°,  becoming  tranfparent  like  a white  oil , at  180°  be- 
-gi^  to  be  vaporized,  and  at  534°  boils.  It  is  cryftallizable  into 
pri  atic  needles  or  long  odlohedrons.  It  exifts  in  many  mine- 
rals, ana  13  obtained  from  bones  and  other  auiuiai  fubftances. 
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Primary  Compounds  of  Phosphorus. 

a.  With  oxygen : 

1.  Oxide  pf  phofphorus. 

2.  Phofphorous  acid. 

3.  Phofphoric  acid. 

h.  With  nitrogen. , Phofphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

c.  With  hydrogen.  Phofphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

d.  With  fulphur.  Phofphuret  of  fulphur. 

e.  Wit^i  metals.  Metallic  phofphurets. 

f.  With  falifiable  bafes.  Alkaline  and  earthy  phofphurets. 

143.  In  its  folld  ftate,  phofphorus  is  not  afted  upon  by  pure 
oxygen  gas,  but  when  melted,  burns,  in  it  with  a dazzling  fplen- 
dour,  abforbing  about  half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  forming  phof- 
phoric acid.  In  atmofpheric  air,  below  120°,  it  undergoes  a How 
combuflion,  emitting  light  in  the  dark,  but  without  the  produc- 
tion of  fenlible  heat ; abforbing  a portion  of  oxygen,  and  forming 
phofphorous  acid;  above  120°  it  burns  rapidly,  but  lefs  brilliant- 
ly than  in  oxygen' gas,  forming  phofphoric  acid.  It  is  therefore 
always  kept  immerfed  in  boiled  water;  but  even  there  its  furface 
is  oxidized,  becoming  white  and  opaque. 

144/  Hydrogure(ted  phofphorus  poHefles  a peculiar  odour,  and 
the  property  of  becoming  luminous  when  mixed  with  oxygen  gas. 
It  may  be  combined  with  a much  larger  proportion  of  phofphorus, 
acquiring  then  a fetid  alliaceous  odour,  a considerable  increaie  of 
fpecific  gravity,  and  the  property  of  burning  by  the  fimple  con- 
taft  of  oxygen,  or  of  the  atmofphere,  with  a very  brilliant  white 
flame. 

145.  Sulphuretted  phofphorus,  and  phofphuretted  fulphur,  are 
of  a yellowifli  colour,  more  fuflble  than  either  of  the  components, , 
and  exceedingly  inflammable. 

* 146.  Nitrogen  gas  dilTolves  phofphorus,  forming  a fetid  gas,, 

which  inflames  at  a low  temperature. 

147.  Phofphuret  of  lime  is  infoluble  in  water ; but  when  thrown i 
into  it,  decompofes  it,  and  produces  pholphnretted  hydrogen  gas,, 
whofe  bubbles  catch  fire  when  they  burft  on  the  furface  of  the? 
water.  Phofphuret  of  barytes  is  a brown  mafs  ; of  a metallic  ap- 
pearance ; very  fuflble  ; luminous  in  the  dark ; decompofed  byy 
expofure  to  air;  emitting  an  alliaceous  fmell  when  moillenedi, 
and  decompofed  by  water,  furnilhing  phofphuretted  hydrogew 
^as.  The  phofphuret  of  flrontltes  is  very  fimrlar. 

Metai.s,  and  Metallic  Oxides. 

148.  Metals  are  cryftalllzable ; their  form  depends  on  the  re-' 

cular  tetrahedron  or  cube  ; their  furface  is  fpecuiar ; they  are  per/- 
® feaijj 
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feftly  opaque  ; their  colour  is  various  ; their  luftre  peculiar  and 
Ihining,  or  fplendent ; their  hardnefs  various,  but  at  leaft  confi- 
derable  i many  of  them  are  brittle,  others  poffefs  malleability  and 
duftility  in  a furpniing  degree,  and  fome  are  fciilile,  flexile,  or 
elaltic  i their  fracture  in  general  is  hackly ; their  texture  compaft, 
fibrous  or  foliated  ; many  of  them  are  remarkably  fonorous ; their 
fpecific  gravity  is  great;  they  poflefs  no  fmell  or  talte,  unlefs 
•when  heated  or  rubbed  ; they  are  the  bed  conduSors  of  caloric 
and  eledricity ; are  powerful  agents  in  producing  the  galvanic 
phenomena,  and  a few  of  them  are  the  only  fubftances  which  ex- 
hibit the  phenomena  of  magnetifm.  By  the  a£lion  of  caloric  they 
are  melted,  bilt  with  diftefent  degrees  of  facility,  and  fome  of 
them  may  be  vaporized.  Except  iron  apd  platinum,  they  melt  fud- 
denly,  without  undergoing  any  interme^^te  ftate  of  foftnefs  ; and 
when  melted,  their  furface  is  convex  and  globular.  ‘They  are  in- 
foluble  in  water,  but  fome  of  them  decompofe  it,  and  are  oxidi- 
zed bv  it. 

Primary  Compounds  of  die  Metals. 

a.  With  oxygen  : 

1.  Metallic  oxides. 

2.  Acids  of  arfenic,  tungllfen,  molybdenum,  chrome,  and 

columblum.  ^ 

b.  With  hydrogen.  Hydrogurets. 

c.  With  carbon.  Carburets. 

d.  With  phofphorus.  Phofphurets. 

e.  With  fulphur.  Sulphurets. 

f.  With  each  other.  Alloys  and  amalgams, 

1 49.  They  are  oxidized  with  dilferent  degrees  of  facility,  fome 
by  mere  expofure  to  air,  and  others  feem  almoll  to  refill  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  and  air.  Their  oxidizability  is  always  increafed  by 
increafe  of  temperature.'  Their  oxides  are  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, laminae,  or  frinble  fragments  ; fometimes  cryllalline  *,  of  va- 
rious colours,  determinate  with  regard  to  each  metal ; poflefs  great- 
er abfolute  weight ; are  refradlory,  or  fufible  into  glafs ; infipid,  or 
acrid;  and  llyptic ; in  general  infoluble  in  water ; and  combine 
either  w'ith  acids  and  alkalies,  or  only  with  acids.  Some  of  thofe 
are  difoxygenized  by  light  alone,  others  by  caloric,  and  others  re- 
quire hydrogen,  carbon,  &.c. 

150-  Hydrogen  gas  is  capable  of  holding  arfenic,  zinc,  and  iron 
in  folution. 

1 5 1.  Carbon  unites  only  with  iron. 

152.  The  metallic  phofphurets  are  fufible,  brilliant,  brittle, 
granulated,  lamellated,  fcarcely  combuftible,  and  permanent. 

^33*  The  fulphurets  are  brittle  ; cryftallizable  in  large  brilliant 
and  metallic  laminae,  more  eafily  fufible  than  the  refraftory  me- 

B 4 
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tals,  but  lefs  eafily  than  the  very  fufible  metals ; decompofable  by 
heat,  humidity,  and  the  acids. 

- 154.  The  mixtures  of  the  metals  with  each  other  are  termed 
alloys  : thofe  in  which  mercury  is  contained  are  amalgams.  They 
acquire  by  mixture  new  properties,  and  are  in  general  more  fufi- 
ble than  their  components.  The  reguline  metals  are  not  foluble 
in  the  acids  ; but  when  afted  upon  by  them,  are  firft  oxidized,  and 
then  difiolved.’  The  metallic  oxides,  by  fufion,  colour  glalTes 
and  enamel^. 

OximzABLE  Metals. 

155.  Gold  is  of  a brilliant,  yellow  colbur,  infipid,  inodorous; 
fpecific  gravity  between  19.258  and  19.300  ; foft  and  flexible  ; lit- 
tle elallicity  or  fonoroufnefs  ; fo  di^ile,  that  its  furface  may  be 
extended  more  than  650.000  times  ; of  very  great  tenacity;  eafily 
hammer-hardened ; a good  conductor  of  caloric,  eledlricity,  and 
galvanifm;  filling  at  32°  of  Wedgewood;  brittle  when  cooled  too 
quickly  ; cr3'^ftallizing  in  oftohedrons  ; unalterable  in  the  air;  con- 
verted, by  a long  and  violent  heat,  into  a vitrified,  violet  oxide  ; 
oxidized  and'difperfed  by  eleftricity  ; foluble  in  alkaline  fulphu- 
rets  ; rendered  brittle  by  phofphorus,  arfenic,  bifmuth,  tin,  and 
antimony ; lefs  brittle  by  lead ; foluble  in  mercury  ; hardened  by 
tzinc,  copper,  iron,  fteel,  and  filver ; oxidizable,  of  a purple  co- 
lour, and  nightly  foluble,  in  nitrous  acid ; very  oxidizable,  of  a 
fawn  or  yellow  colour  by  the  nitro-  or  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Its 
oxide  is  eafily  reduced  by  light  and  heat ; colours  glaflfes  purple 
or  topaze-yellow,  and  forms  a fulminating  compound  with  am- 
monia. 

156.  Platinum.  Of  a grey,  white  colour,  almofl;  black  when 
polilhed,  infipid,  inodorous;  fpecific  gravity  20.85c  to  2i.c6i  ; 
■fiafter  only  than  iron,  and  lefs  duclile  onl}"  than  gold ; moft  difii- 
eult  of  fufion,  aboV^e  160°  of  Wedgewood;  a good  condudfor  of 
eledlricity  and  galvanifm  ; unalterable  by  air  and  heat ; convert- 
ed into  a grey  powder,  its  firft  degree  of  oxidization,  by  eiech'i- 
city ; unites  with  phofphorus  ; forms  alloy's  with  arfenic,  bifmuth, 
antimony,  mercury,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  caft-iron,  copper,  filver,  and 
gold.  It  is  oxidized  and  diflblved  by  the  oxy-muriatic  acid,  and 
more  readily  by  the  nitro-muriatic.  Oxide  grey. 

.157.  Siher.  Very  brilliant,- white,  infipid,  inodorous  ; fpetific 
gravity  10.474  to  ii.ogi  ; hardnefs  between  iron  and  gold ; elafti- 
eity  between  gold  and  copper ; ftrong  acute  found ; confiderable 
diidtility  and  tenacity  ; hardening  much  under  the  hammer ; a good 
conduftor  of  electricity,  caloric,  and  galvanifm  ; fufible  at  28° 
Wedgewood;  cryftallizable  by  cooling ; unalterable  in  the  air; 
■changed  into  a greenilh  oxide  by  long  and  violent  heat,  burning 
with  a greenilh  flame,  and  • inftantly  by  the  eleCtric  Ihock.  Its 
phofphuret  is  granulated,  brittle  and  fufible  ; its  fulphuret  grey, 

black, 
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)lack,  lamellated,  or  llriated  and  fufible  ; it  unites  but  flightly  with 
he  acidifiable  metals  and  iron  j is  hardened  bj  gold,  bifmuth,  an- 
imony,  tin,  lead,  and  copper,  and  amalgamates  with  mercury.  It 
s oxidized,  and  dillblved  by  the  fulphuric,  fulphurous,  nitric,  and 
)xy-muriatic  acids.  Its  oxide  is  greenilli ; reducible  by  light  and 
leat,  hydrogen,  and  the  other  metals ; colours  fome  glaffes  of  an 
ilive  green,  and  is  very  foluble  in  ammonia, 

Ij8.  Copper.  Bright  red;  difagreeable  talle  and  fmell  when 
ubbed  or  heated-,  duftile ; of  great  tenacity ; fonorous ; fufible 
Lt  27°  Wedgewood;  granulated  texture,  and  fubjeft  to  blifters  ; 
L good  conductor  of  caloric,  eledlricity,  and  galvanifm  ; becomes 
)rown,  and  at  lail  green,  in  the  air;  when  heated,  turns  blue,  yel- 
ow,  violet,'deep  brown  ; when  ignited  and  plunged  into  water, 
brms  brown,  brittle  fcales  of  oxide.  Its  pholphuret  is  brilliant, 
irittle,  hard,  and  fufible ; its  fulphuret  brown,  fufible,  and  very 
>hofphoric  ; its  alloy  with  arfenic  is  white,  with  bifmuth  reddilh, 
vith  antimony  violet,  mercury  deep  red,  with  zinc  forms  brafs,  and 
vith  tin  is  orange-;  it  is  oxidized  and  diflblved  by  the  fulphuric, 
litric,  and  muriatic  acids  ; its  oxide  is  brown,  brittle,  and  foluble 
n ammonia,  producing  a beautiful  blue. 

139.  Irm  is  of  a bluifh-grey  colour;  texture  either  fine  grain- 
d,  fibious  or  denfe  plates ; lapid  and  odorous ; fpecific  gravi- 
y 7*6oo ; the  hardeft,  and  moll  elaftic  and  mofi  tenacious  metal; 
-ery  duftile ; fufing  at  130°  Wedgewood,  fufion  at  firft  clammy, 
Lfterwards  very  fluid;  igniting  by  firong  percufliofi,  and  inflaming 
)y  the  coHifion  of  flint ; magnetic.  It  is  oxidized  flowly  in  the 
iir,  efpecially  when  nioilt  \ when  healed  in  contad  with  air,  it  is 
:lianged  to  a black  oxide,  containing  20  to  27  of  oxygen;  fufible 
laid,  little,  lamellated,  fiill  attra(!:l:ed  by  the  magnet;  afterwards 
nto  a brown,  red,  fine  pulverulent  oxide,  not  attraded  by  the 
nagnet,  containing  0.40  to  49  of  oxygen.  It  burns  with  fplendour 
■nd  deflagration  in  oxygen  gas,  and  is  converted  into  a fufed, 
hack  oxide  ; it  decompofes  water  flowly,  and  when  ignited,  very 
apidly.  In  fome  mllances  it  is  diflblved  in  hydrogen  gas.  Car^. 
3on  united  to  iron,  converts  it  into  Heel.  ° 

^ ifco.  M.d  is^of  a grey  colour,  brilliant  and  granular  in  its 
,radure  ; fpecuic  gravity  ;,7 95  ; harder  than  any  of  the  metals, 
md  nioie  elaitic,  diidile,  malleable,  and  fufible  at  a lower  tem- 
perature than  pure  iron.  Its  charaderiftic  property  is,  that  af- 
er  oeing  heated  it  fiiddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  becomes 

arde.,.  inore  elaftic,  lefs  pliable  and  hut  by  being  again 

ind  ^ contains  only  fome  hundred  parts  of  carbon, 

diicl  a drop  of  acid  fall  upon  it 

V filch  produces  a grey  or  black  fpot. 

161,  PluinhagQ 
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161.  Plumbago  conGfts  of  a,bout  o.i  of  iron,  combined  with  car- 
bon in  its  firft  degree  of  oxidizement.  The  phofphUret  of  iron  isi 
white,  granulated,  brittle,  permanent  in  the  air.  Its  fulphuret  isj 
yellow,  hard,  brittle,  and  very  fufible,  oxidizing  flowly  in  a hu- 
anid  atmofphere.  Iron  forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  cobalt,  manga- 
nefe,  bifmuth,  antimony,  zinc,  and  tin.  Iron  is  oxidized  and  dif-- 
iblved  by  almoft  all  the  acids  ■,  oxides,  black,  brown,  red.  It: 
gives  glaffes  a brown,  fmoky,  deep  green,  or  black  colour. 

162.  Lead  is  of  a grey,  blue,  livid  colour,  llreak  grey,  difagree-- 
able  tafte  and  odour ; fpecific  gravity  1 1.352  ; foft ; very  lami- 
nable  ; hardens  little  under  the  hammer  ; very  flexible  ; (lightly  te-. 
naeious;  fufible  at  594°  Fahrenheit ; volatile  at  a red  heat;  tarnilhedj 
in  the  air  ; (lightly  oxidized  by  air  and  water  ; by  heat  and  air  itt 
forms  a grey,  then  a yellow,  and,  lallly,  a red  oxide,  which  is  vU 
trifiable.  Its  phofphuret  and  fulphuret  are  brittle  ; it  forms  all 
loys  with  arfenic,  bifmuth,  antimony,  mercury,  zinc,  and  tin:: 
it  is  oxidized  by,  and  combines  with,  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  mu-, 
riatic,  phofphoric,  and  other  acids.  Its  oxides  impart  to  glafs  <1 
uniform  denfity,  and  (Irong  refracting  powder. 

j6^.  ‘Tin  is  pure,  brilliant,  white,  fapid,  and  odorous  ; fpecii 
ire  gravity  7.291  to  7.500,  foft,  flexible,  and  emitting  a cracklinjii 
noife  when  bent  ; fufing  at  4to*^  Fahrenheit ; oxidizes  (lowly  iil 
tho-  air  ; is  converted,  when  fufed,  into  a grey  oxide  ; when  red  ho  i 
it  burns  vividly.  Its  fulphuret  and  phofphuret  are  .hmellated  anoc 
brittle  ; it  forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  bifmuth,  antimony,  mercui 
ly,  and  zinc  ; it  is  oxidized  by  many  acids,  and  combines  with  thit 
muriatic,  fluoric,  boracic,  and  carbonic  acids.  Its  oxide  is  gre;j 
or  white,  unites  readily  with  fulphur,  and  renders  glafles  opaquee 

164.  Zinc  is  bluilh-white,  lamellated,  fapid,  and  odorous  ; fpecii 
fic  gravity  7.1 90  ; laminable,  foft,  clogging  the  file ; fufible  at  700  ^ 
vaporizable  ; a powerful  agent  in  the  phenomena  of  galvanifm  ; oxi; 
dized  by  fufion;  at  a red  heat  it  catcheS|fire,  and  emits  white  filmi 
of  oxide,  which  contain  about  0.33  oxygen;  it  is  foluble  in  hy, 
drogen;  it  combines  with  phofphorus,  fulphur,  arfenic,  antimony 
and  mercury ; it  eafily  decompofes  water ; it  is  oxidized  and  dill 
folved  by  almoft  all  the  acids.  Oxide,  white  films. 

165.  Mercury.  Very  bright  white;  fpecific  gravity  3.563; 
freezing  at  —39  ; boiling  at  248°  ; partly  dudile  and  malleabler 
oxidLzable  by  trituration  in  the  air,  and  in  a farther  degree  by  tl;  i 
adlion  of  the  air  and  heat  ; does  not  decompofe  water  ; iornr 
amalgams  with  many  metals  ; it  is  oxidized  and  diflblved  by  tl 
fulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Oxides,  black,  yclloi' 

^^^66.  Tellurium.  White,  lead- grey,  very  bright;  harfli  and  bri. 
tie;  lamellated;  cryftallizable ; fpecific  gravity  6.115;  very  f:  1 

fible  and  volatile;  burns  with  a blue  and greemih  flame,  and. 

will. 
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white  fmoke,  having  the  odour  of  radifli ; oxide  very  fufible 
into  a ftraw-coloured  radiated  glal's ; foluble  in  fulphuric,  nitric, 
ind  nitro-muriatic  acids ; unites  with  fulphur.  Oxides,  black, 
white.  ' 

167.  Antimony.  White,  very  brilliant,  lamcllated  } fpecific  gra- 
vity 6.702  ; moderately  hard ; pulverizable  i fufible  at  609°  ; vo- 
latile when  highly  ignited ; fenlible  tafte  and  fmell ; unalterable 
in  cold  air  j oxidizable  by  air  and  heat ; oxide  fulible  into  a yel- 
low brown  glafs ; decompofes  water  when  ignited ; oxidized  by 
the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids  ; combines  with  phofpho- 
rus  and  fulphur.  Oxides,  black,  broivn,  orange,  yellow,  white  j 
and  colour  giafs  yellow  or  hyacinthine. 

1 6a.  tijmuth.  White,  flightly  yellow,  in  large  fpicular  plates  ; 
^ulverizable  ; fpecific  gravity  9.822  j moderately  hard  ; fenlible 
odour  and  talle ; very  fufible  and  volatile  at  a high  temperature  ; 
oxidizable  by  heat  and  air ; oxide  vitrifiable  into  a greenilh  yel- 
low glafs  •,  oxidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids  ; unites  with  fulphur.  Oxides  grey,  yellow,  dirty  green,  and 
colour  glafs  of  a greenilh  yellow. 

169.  Manganeje.  Small  whitilh  grey  globules;  fpecific  gravi- 
ty 6.850  ; very  hard  and  very  brittle ; very  difficult  of  fufionj 
very  oxidizable  by  expofure  to  air ; decompofes  water  llrongly ; 
is  oxidized  by  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic  acids  ; combines  with 
many  metals.  Oxides  white,  red,  brown,  and  black ; colour  brown, 
v'iolet,  or  red  ; difcolour  glafs  coloured  by  iron. 

170.  Nickel.  Yellow  or  reddilh-white,  granulated;  fpecific 
gravity  nearly  9. ; very  difficult  of  fufion,  and  of  oxidization  in 
the  air;  oxidizable  by  moil  of  the- acids,  which  it  colours  of  a 
brilliant  green  ; combines  with  phofphorus,  fulphur,  anfl  the  me- 
tals. Oxide  light  clear  green,  colouring  glafs  brown,  orange,  red. 

i-ji.  Cobalt.  Reddiffi-grey,  fine-grained,  pulverizable  ; fpecific 
gravity  between  7'7°®  7.800;  very  difficult  of  fufion  ; oxidi- 

zable before  fufion  ; unalterable  by  water ; attacked  by  all  the 
acids  ; combines  with  phofphorus  and  fulphur;  its  alloys  are  gra- 
nulated, rigid,  and  brittle.  Oxide  deep  blue  or  black,  and  colours 
glafles  of  a fine  blue. 

172.  Uranium.  An  incoherent  mafs  of  fmall  agglutinated  glo- 
bules,  of  a deep  grey  and  pale  brown ; fpecific  gravity  6.440  ; 
very  hard;  very  difficult  of  fufion,  even  by  long  conti- 
tiucd  heat ; is  attacked  by  feveral  of  the  acids  ; combines  with 
phofphortis.  Oxide  foluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  very  foluble  in 
their  carbonates.  Oxide  yellow,  colouring  glafs  of  a greenilh  yel- 
low, emerald  green,  or  various  brown. 

173-  Titanium.  Agglutinated,  hard,  friable  malTes,  cryftalli- 
zed,  internally  of  a brilliant  red  ; infufible ; unalterable  by  wa- 
^r;  oxidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids. 
px;des,  blue,  deep  red,  white, 
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174-  Chromvm.  Agglutinated  maffes  of  a wliitilh  grey  colour; 
very  hard,  very  brititle,  and  very  infulible  ; appears  to  be  difficult 
to  oxidize  and  eafy  to  difoxidize  ■,  does  not  appear  to  decompofe 
•water ; not  attacked  by  the  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acids  v changed 
into,  a green  oxide,  an,d  afterwards  into  a red  acid,  by  the  nitric 
acid  dilliiled  from  it.  Oxide  of  a beautiful  emerald  green  ; acid 
a red  or  orange  yellow  powder. 

175.  MoMfdenum.  In  black  powder,  or  agglutinated,  blackifli, 

friable  malms,  having  little  metallic  brilliance  ; fpecific  gravity 
6 •,  by  a ftrong  heat  changes  into  a white  brilliant  oxide  in 
needles,  and  very  acidifiab'le ; oxidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric 
aoid,  and  acidlfiable  by  the  nitric  acid.  It  forms  a fulphuret , and 
its  alloys  are  granulated  and  friable  •,  acid  white,  pulverulent, 
ilyptic,  fpecific  gravity  8.400.  ' 

176.  fun^sten.  Small  llightly  adherent  globules  of  a Hate- 
grey;  fpecific  gravity  17.5  ; very  infulible  ; oxidizable  in  the  air 
by  heat,  and  afterwards  acidifiable.  Oxide  yellow,  pulverulent, 
colouring  glafs  of  a blue  or  brown  colour ; acid  a white  harflj 
pov’der  ; fpecific  gravity  3.600. 

177.  Arjenic.  Grey  plates  of  a lively  brightnafs  ; friable;  fpe- 
cific gravity  between  8.310  and  5.703  ; vaporizable  at  540°  ; emit- 
ting a fmeil  like  garlic  ; cryftallizable  ; oxidizable  in  the  cold 
air ; inflammable  at  a red  heat,  and  fublimed  in  the  form  of  the 
white  oxide  or  acid ; farther  oxidizable  by  the  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids  ; combines  wdth  phofphorus,  fulphur,  and  many  of  the  me- 
tals ; foluble  in  hydrogen  gas.  Arfenious  acid,  white,  caullic, 
fublimable  in  white  tetrahedrons,  tranfparent,  vitreous ; fpecific 
gravity  between  4 and  5.  Arfenic  acid,  white,  tranfparent,  cau- 
itic  ; fpecific  gravity  3.391  ; fufible  ; not  cryftallizable. 

178.  Columbium  has  hitherto  been  examined  only  in  the  ftate  of 

columbic  acid,  which  is  a white  powder  infoluble  in  water. 

/ 

Acids  with  Simple  Bases,  and  their  Compounds. 

179.  The  limple  fubftances,  in  their  extreme  ftates  of  oxygenize- 
ment,  conftitutc  a ftrongly  marked  clafs  of  bodies  termed  Acids, 
which  are  diftinguiftied  by  the  following  properties  ; 

fl.  Their  tafte  is  four; 

h.  They  change  vegetable  blues  to  red 

c.  They  combine  with  water  in  almoft  any  proportion,  without 
fuft'ering  any  change  in  thar  properties,  except  what  depend, 
on  dilution. 

d.  They 
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d.  They  unite  with  alkalies,  earths,  metallic  oxides ; forming 
compounds  with  them,  polTeffed  of  new  properties,  and  com- 
monly known  by  the  names  of  Neutral  and  Metallic  Salts. 

180.  Befides  feme  of  the  metals,  hydrogen  is  the  only  fimple 
fubftance  which  does  not  feem  to  be  capable  of  acidification  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  acids,  the  muriatic,  boracic,  and 
fluoric,  with  whofe  compofition  we  are  ftill  unacquainted. 

181.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  tranfparent,  colourlefs,  without  fmelJ, 
irrefpirable,  and  incapable  of  fupporting  inflammation  ; its-  fpeci- 
fic  gravity  is  0.0018.  Water  a-bforbs  an  equal  bulk  cif  it  at  41°, 
acquiring  a fpecific  gravity  of  i. 00 1 5,  and  an  agreeable  acidity 
and  fparkling  appearance,  efpecially  if  heated  to  88°.  It  is  fepa- 
rated  from  water  by  freezing  or  boiling.  It  is  alfo  abforbed  by 
alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  olive  oil.  It  contains  17.88  carbon, 
and  82.12  oxygen,  or  28  charcoal  and  72  oxygen.  Its  compounds 
are  denominated  Carbonates. 

182.  The  carbonates  always  preferve  their  alkaline  properties 
in  fome  flight  degree.  .They  are  decompofed  by  all  the  acids, 
forming  a brilk  eflTervefcence,  which  is  colourlefs.  The  carbo- 
nates of  the  metals  very  much  refemble  their  oxides. 

183.  Nitrous  acid  is  of  a brown  or  red  colour,  exceedingly  vola- 

tile and  emitting  an  intolerable  and  fuflfocating  odour.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  its  colour  is  fucceffively  changed  to  blue,  green,  and 
yellow'.  In  the  ftate  of  vapour,  it  is  abforbed  by  water,  oil,  and 
fulphuric  acid.  It  confifts  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  parts  of 
oxygen,  and  one  of  nitrogen,  or  rather  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrous 
oxide.  It  forms  Nitrites,  ‘ 


184.  The  nitrites  are  charadlerized  by  their  emitting  the  nitrous 
acid  in  orange  furnes,  on  the  addition  of  fulphuric  acid. 

185.  Nitric  acid  confifts  of  nitrogen  combined  with  oxygen* 
It  IS  liquid,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparent.  It  is  very  corrofive,  and 
tinges  the  Ikin  of  a yellow  colour.  It  has  a ftrong  affinity  for  wa- 
ter, and  abforbs  it  from  the  atmofphere.  When  moft  concentra- 
ted, its  fpecific  gravity  is  1,5543.  It  produces  heat  when  mixed 
W'lth  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  many  fubftances.  Light  con-- 
verts  It  in  part  into  nitrous  acid.  When  entirely  deprived  of  wa- 
ter, It  fets  fire  to  oils,  to  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  to  iron  filings, 
when  perfeaiy  dry  ■,  and  to  zinc,  bifmuth  and  tin,  when  poured 
on  thena  m a ftate  of  fufion.  It  oxygenizes  all  the  metals,  except 
go  d,  platinum,  and  titanium.  It  confifts  of  four  parts,  by  weight, 
of  oxygen,  and  one  of  nitrogen. 

186. ^  Ihe  nitrates,  by  the  aftion  of  fire,  furnifli  impure  oxygen 
g^,  mixed  with  nitfogen,  and  are  reduced  to  their  bafes.  By  the 

concentrated  fulphuric  acid,  they  emit  a W'liite  vapour, 
hey  are  capable  of  fupporting  combuftion. 

is  colourlefs,  incapable  of  maintaininr 
mbultion,  and  deleterious  when  relpired.  It  has  a ftrong  fuftb- 
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eating  odour;  its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.0046,  or  0.00251.  Water 
at  54°  rapidly  abforbs  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  this  gas,  and 
■when  faturated,  acquires  the  fpecific  gravity  of  1.040.  It  is  again 
expelled  from  it  by  heat,  but  not  by  freezing.  It  is  alfo  abforbed 
by  oils  and  ether.  When  water  is  prefent,  it  is  converted  by 
oxygen  gas  into  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  when  allifted  by  heat.  It 
oxidizes  iron,  zinc,  and  manganefe.  It  confifts  of  8j  fulphur,  and 
15  oxygen. 

188.  The  fulphites^  by  the  aftion  of  heat,  furnifli  fulphur,  and 
become  fulphates.  They  are  alfo  converted  into  fulphates,  v/ith 
efi'ervefcence,  and  exhalation  of  fulphurous  vapours,  by  the  ful- 
phuric, nitric,  muriatic,  and  other  acids,  and  gradually,  by  expo- 
fure  to  the  atmofphere  when  dry,  and  very  quickly  when  diflbl- 
ved. 

189.  Sulphuric  acid  is  compofed  of  fulphurous  acid  and  oxygen. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a cryftallized  or  glacial  form,  but  generally 
exifts  as  a denfe  liquid;  fpecific  gravity  1.8 j ; flightly  vifeid  ; 
tranfparent  and  colourlefs ; without  fmeli  ; of  a ftrong  acid  taile. 
In  a fufficient  degree  of  cold  it  freezes  ; it  boils  at  572°.  It  has 
a ftrong  attraction  for  water,  abforbing  it  rapidly  from  the  atmo- 
fphere, and  producing  confiderable  heat  when  mixed  with  it.  It 
is  decompofed  by  moft  inflammable  fubftances.  It  does  not  oxi- 
dize gold,  platinum,  tungften,  or  titanium.  It  decompofes  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  fulphurets,  and  reduces  all  organic  fub- 
ftances to  charcoal.  In  medicine  it  is  a powerful  refrigerent  and. 
antifeptic.  It  contains  56  fulphur,  and  44  oxygen. 

190.  The  fulphates  form  fulphurets,  when  heated  to  rednefs 

with  charcoal,  and  furnifti  copious  precipitates  with  folutions  of  • 
barytes.  ‘ * 

i^l,  Phofphorous  acid  is  a white  fluid  of  an  oily  appearance. 
It  has  a fetid  odour,  and  difagreeable  tafte  ; and  gives  out  a thick 
white  fmoke  and  vivid  flame  when  ftrongly  heated.  It  is  decom- 
pofed by  ignited  charcoal.  1 he  proportions  of  phofphorus  and 
oxygen  have  not  been  afeertained. 

. 192.  The  phofphites  are  fulible,  and  when  heated  in  clofe  veffels 
furnifti  a little  phofphorus,  and  become  phofphates.  When  heat- 
ed in  the  open  air,  they  emit  a phofphorefcent  light,  and  often  flalh.- 
es  of  flame,  accompanied  by  a ftrong  fmeli  of  garlic,  and  a thick 
white  vapour,  and  are  converted  into  phofphates- 

193.  tbojphoric  acid  is  compofed  of  pholphorous  acid  and  oxy- 
gen. It  is  cryftallizable,  fufible  and  vitrefeent.  Its  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  2.687.  It  readily  attrafls  moifture'frcm  the  atmofphere, 
and  tlien  its  fpecifi,c  gravity  becomes  t.417.  Its  nrixture  with, 
water  produces  little  increafe  of  temperature.  It  is  decompofed 
at  a high  temperature  by  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  by  feveral  of 

the  metals.  It  confifts  of  ico  pholphorus  and  134  oxygen. 

194.  The. 
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194.  The  phofphates  are  cryftallizablc,  fixed,  fufible,  vltrifiable, 
and  phofphorefcent.  They  are  not  decompofed  by  charcoal.  They 
are  foluble  in  nkric  acid  without  eft'erveiccnce,  and  precipitable 
from  that  folution  by  lime  water. 

1 95.  /irfenwus  aud  is  of  a white  colour  •,  lias  a fliarp  acrid  tafte, 
and  an  alliaceous  fmell  \ fpecific  gravity  3 706  ; is  foluble  in  eigli- 
ty  parts  of  w'ater  at  60°,  and  in  fifteen  at  212°.  At  283°  it  fub- 
limes ; if  heated  in  clofe  vefl'els  is  vitrified,  and  its  fpecific  gra- 
vity becomes  5 .0CO.  It  confills  of  93  of  arfenic,  and  7 of  oxy- 
gen, and  is  a moll  virulent  poifon. 

196.  The  arfenites  are  fcarcely  known  ; but  t^eir  acid  is  driven 
oS"  by  heat,  and  is  precipitated  by  all  the  acids. 

197.  jirfenic  acid  coniiiis  oi  tixi&mous  acid  and  oxygen.  It  is 
not  cryftallizablc ; has  an  acid  cauftic  tafte,  and  is  not  volatile,  but 
very  fixed  and  vitrifiable.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  3.391.  It  at- 
tradts  moifture  from  the  atmofphere,  and  is  foluble  in  two-thirds 
of  its  weight  of  water.  By  a red  heat  it  lofes  part  of  its  oxygen, 
and  becomes  arfenious  acid.  It  confifts  of  8 parts  of  arfenious 
acid,  and  i of  oxygen,  or  of  91  arfenic,  and  9 oxygen. 

198.  The  arfeniates  are  decompofed  by  charcoal  at  a high  tem- 
perature. 

199.  T'ungitic  acid  is  a w'hite  powder  of  a rough,  metallic,  and 
feebly  acid  tafte.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  3.600.  It  is  foluble  in 
twenty  parts  of  boiling  water.  Expofed  to  heat  it  becomes  yel- 
low, brown,  and  laftly  black  ; emits  no  fmoke,  and  is  not  fufed  ; 
but  lofes  its  folubility  in  water.  The  fulphuric  acid  changes  its 
colour  to  blue,  and  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  to  a fine  ypllow. 

200.  The  tung  tutes  are  little  knowm. 

201.  Molyhdic  acid  is  a white  powder  of  an  acid  but  metallic 
tafte.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  3.400.  It  is  not  altered  in  the  air. 
It  is  melted,  and  is  fixed  in  a covered  crucible  j but  when  the  co- 
ver is  removed,  it  fublimes  in  ^ white  fmoke,  which  condenfes  in 
brilliant  yellow  fcales.  It  dilfolves  in  500  parts  of  hot  water.  By 
heat  it  forms  a blue  folution  in  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  alfo  foluble 
in  the  muriatic,  but  not  in  the  nitric  acid. 

202.  The  molybdate  1 are  fcarcely  known. 

203.  Chromic  acid  is  a red  or  yellow  orange  powder,  of  a parti- 
cular, rough,  metallic  tafte.  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  ruby  coloured  cryftals.  It  is  decompofabie  by  heat 
and  light,  palling  to  the  ftate  of  green  oxide.  It  is  reduced  by 
heat  and  charcoal.  It  oxygenizes  the  muriatic  acid. 

204.  The  chromates  are  of  a yellow  or  orange  colour. 

205.  Columhic  acid  ig  a white  powder,  which  reddens  litmus 
paper,  although  it  leems  infoluble  in  water.  It  is  foluble  in  boil- 
ing fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  but  not  in  the  nitric.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  foludons  by  water,  potafs,  and  foda.  With 
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prufllate  of  potafs  it  forms  an  olive  green  precipitate,  and  withji 
tillftureof  galls,  a deep  orange  precipitate.  It  combines  with  pot-- 
afs  and  foda,  and  expels  carbonic  acid.  It  does  not  unit^  with  am-- 
monia. 

206.  Columbate  of  potafs  referables  boracic  'acid  in  its  appear-- 
ance. 

207.  Other  metallic  oxides  feem  capable  of  acic-ification ; but: 
our  information  refpedling  them  is  not  yet  fufiiciefit  to  enable  us: 
to  enumerate  their  properties. 

208.  The  following  acids  have  not  yet  been  decompofed. 

209.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  tranfparent  and  colourlefs.  Itdeftroys: 
life,  and  extinguilhes  flame.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.002315.. 
Water  is  capable  of  diflblving  about  an  equal  weight  of  it.  ItSi 
fpecific  gravity  is  then  1.500;  it  is  generally  of  a pale  yellow.' 
colour;  is  very  volatile,  and  emits  white  fumes  of  a peculiar  un-- 
pleafant  odour.  The  gas  decompofes  alcohol  and  oil,  and  dellroyss 
putrid  exhalations.  It  is  farther  oxygenated  by  the  nitric  acicj. 

210.  The  muriates  have  a more  or  lefs  pure  fait  tafte.  Theyr 
are  not  afted  upon  by  any  combuflible  body.  They  are  all  folu-- 
ble  in  water,  and  are  the  moft  volatile  and  moft  diflicultly  decom-- 
pofed  by  heat  of  the  neutral  falts.  They  emit  white  fumes  withh 
the  fulphuric  acid,  and  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas  with  the  nitric. 

2 1 1.  Oxygeni%ed  ' muriatic  acid  (or  by  contraction,  oxy-muriatic; 

acid)  gas  is  compofed  of  muriatic  acid  84  and  oxygen  16.  It  us 
of  a yellow  colour,  and  very  pungent  fmell,  and  acrid  tafte.  lu 
fupports  flame,  but  is  deleterious  when  refpired.  It  deftroys  thee 
vegetable  colours.  It  oxygenizes  all  oxygenizable  lubltancess, 
(14.  B.  h ^.),  and  repalfes  to  the  ftate  of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  de;- 
compofed  by  light.  It  does  not  unite  readily  with  water.  Wai- 
ter when  fatiirated  with  it  weighs  1.CC3.  I 

212.  The  oxy-tnuriates  give  out  very  pure  oxygen  gas  by  thtd 
action  of  caloric,  and  become  muriates.  Their  acid  is  expellen 
from  them  with  noife,  by  the  ftronger  acids;  and  they  inflamat 
combuftible  bodies,*  even  fpontaneoully,  and  with  detonation. 

213.  Hyper-Qxygeni%ci  muriatic  acid  confifts  of  muriatic  acid  35' 

and  oxygen  65.  It  has  been  examined  by  M.  Chenevix,  whof;; 
paper  we  have  not  yet  feen.  ' ~ 

214.  Hyper-oxygenized  muriates. 

215.  is  inviftble,  irrefpirable,  and  extinguifliee 
flame.  It  has  a pungent  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  muriatii 
acid.  It  is  heavier  than  common  air.  It  corrodes  the  Ikin.  II 
is  abforbed  by  water.  Its  moft  remarkable  property  is  that  ci 
diflblving  filica.  Its  compolition  is  unknown. 

216.  tluates  afford,  when  treated  with  concentrated  fulphuni 
acid,  a vapour  which  corrodes  glafs,  and  froiu  which  the  filica 
afterwards  precipitated  by  water, 

2,17.  Boroc 
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217.  Boracic  acid  exifts  in  the  form  of  fmall,  ftiining,  laminated 

cryflals.  Specific  gravity's  1.479-  fixed  and  vitiifiable  in 

the  fire.  It  is  foluble  in  fifty  parts  of  boiling  water  It  is  alfo 
foluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  the  property  of  burning 
with  a yellow  flame.  It  oxidizes  only  iron  and  zinc. 

218.  Borates  are  vitrifiable  ; and  their  concentrated  folutions  af- 
ford, when  heated  with  the  llrong  fulphuric  acid,  brilliant,  lamel- 
lated  cryftals. 

Of  Compound  Oxides  and  Acids, 

219.  We  have  already  noticed  all  the  binary  combinations 
which  oxygenizable  fubftances  form  with  oxygen,  Thefe  in  general 
have  confiderable  permanence  in  their  charafters,  and  admit  of 
few  variations  in  the  proportions  of  their  conftituent  principles. 
But  oxygen  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  at  the  fame 
time  with  more  than  one  of  thefe  fimple  oxygenizable  fubftances, 
forming' oxides  and  acids,  with  double  or  triple  bafes,  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  increafed  number  of  principles,  are  fubje£l  to 
greater  variations  in  the  proportion  of  thefe,  and  are  lei’s  perma- 
nent in  their  charafters.  Thefe  are,  however,  the  fubftances  in 
which  pharmacy  is  chiefly  engaged,  as  they  comprehend  the  whole 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Chemifts  borrowing  their 

^ arrangement  from  natural  hiftory,  have  almoft  always  confidered 
them  under  the  title  of  Vegetable  and  of  Animal  Subftances.  But 
fuch  an  arrangement  is  fo  totally  unconneded  with  the  principles 
of  chemiftry,  that  the  imperfed  ftate  of  our  knowledge  is  the  only 
apology  that  can  be  offered  for  its  continuance  ; and  imperfed  as 
that  knowledge  is,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  even  a very  imperfed 
attempt,  at  a cliemical  claflification  of  thefe  bodies,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Compound  Oxides. 

220.  The  compound  oxides  are  charaderized  by  their  great  al- 
terabdlity,  and  by  their  affording,  when  burnt  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen,  both  w'ater  and  carbonic  acid.  They  may  be 
divided  into 

a.  Ternary  oxides  (223.),  containing  various  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

b.  Quaternary  oxides  (261.),  confifting  of  n.itrogcn,  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

221.  Ihe  ternary  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  the  clafs  of  ve- 
getable fubftances,  and  are  charaderized 

a.  By  their  being  converted  entirely  into  w’ater  and  carbonip 
^id  gas,  when  completely  decompofed  by  oxygen. 

« By  their  undergoing  the  acid  fermentation,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  air  and  water. 
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c.  And 
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c.  And  by  their  fumifliing  nitrous  gas  and  carbonic  acid, 

^ , when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  ' 

2 22.  Tlie  quatewiavy  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  are  charatterized, 

f a.  By  their  fuinilhing,  when  decompofed  by  oxygen,  ammo- 
nia as  well  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

1.  By  their  becoming  putrid  from  the  aftion  of  air  and  water. 

c.  And  by  their  furnilhing  nitrogen  gas  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid. 

Terkary  Oxiees. 

223.  The  ternary  oxides  (221.'),  may  be  fubdivided  into'ga- 
feous,  fluid,  or  eafily  fufible,  and  folid  infufible.  In  general  the 
gafeous  and  volatile  compound  oxides,  contain  the  iargeft  propor- 
tion ofhydrogen,  and  the  infufible.  denfe  oxides  the  Iargeft  pro- 
portion of  carbon. 

224.  Hydrn-curhonate^  (carburetted  hydrogen)  are  inviflble  elaftic 
gafes  of  a ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  irrefpirable  and  incapable  of 
lupporting  combuftion,  infoluble  in  water,  burning  v/ith  oxygen 
with  a blue  lambent  flame,  and  producing  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water.  From  their  furnilhing  charcoal,  when  decompofed  by  melt- 
ed fulphur,  and  from  the  produds  of  their  combuftion,  they  evidently 
contain  oxygen.  There  are  different  fpecies  of  hydrocarbonates 
depending  on  the  proportion  of  their  conftituents,  which,  from 
their  fpecific  gravities,  are  commonly  diftinguilhed  into  heavy  and 
light  hydro-carbonates. 

225.  The  light  hydro-carbonates  are  obtained  by  the  diftillation 
of  wet  charcoal,  or  by  tranfmitting  the  vapour  of  alcohol  through 
an  ignited  tube  : fpecific  gravity  0.00039  to  0.C0064.  The  heavy 
hydro  carbonates  are  obtained,  by  diftillation  from  camphor,  ether, 
animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  and  by  colleding  the  gas  of- 
marfties  : fpecific  gravity  c. 00080  to  c. 00082.  The  latter  con- 
tain more  carbon,  require  more  oxygen  for  their  decompofition, 
and  furnifh  a larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  lefs  wa- 
ter than  the  former. 

226.  Alcohol  is  a tranfparent  colourlefs  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
penetrating  fmell,  and  pungent  burning  tafte  fpecific  gravity  0.8 
It  remains  fluid  in  the  greateft  natural  or  artificial  cold.  It  boils 
at  176°,  and  in  vacuum  at  56°,  and  it  is  foluble  in  air. 

227.  Alcohol  unites  with  water  in  every  proportion.  During 
the  combination,  caloric  is  evolved,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
compound  is  greater  than  the  mean  of  thofe  of  the  components. 

228.  Alcolyil  dilfolves  about  6c  of  fulphur,  when  they  are  pre- 
fented  to  each  other  in  the  Hate  of  vapour.  It  alfo  diffolves  a 
little  phofphorus.  Thefe  folutions  are  decompofed  by  water.  It 
dilfolves  the  boracic  and  carbonic  acids,  ammonia,  foda  and  pot- 
afs,  and  is  the  means  employed  to  obtain  the  two  Iftft  in  a ftate  of 

purity, 
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purity.  Its  aftlon  on  the  falts  is  various.  It  diflblves  the  vola. 
tile  oils,  refins,  foaps,  balfams,  camphor,  I'ugar,  tannin,  ex^ra£live, 
and  in  part  the  gummy  relins. 

229.  Alcohol  is  very  intlammable,  and  when  kindled  it  burns 
entirely  away  with  a blue  flame  without  fmoke.  I he  produdls 
of  its  combultion  are  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  is  alfo  decom- 
pofed  by  being  tranfmitted  in  the  Itate  of  vapour  through  a red- 
hot  porcelain  tube  ; by  being  heated  with  the  fixed  alkalies  •,  and 
by  the  aftioii  of  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  oxy-muriatic  and  acetic 
acids. 

23c.  From  Lavoifier’s  experiment  on  the  combuftionof  alcohol, 
it  was  found  by  calculation  to  confift  of  31.72  oxygen,  29.88  char- 
coal, and  18.40  hydrogen;  but  by  correding' the  calculation  ac- 
cording to  Morveau’s  experiments,  proving  the  compofition  of 
charcoal,  from  the  fame  experiment  alcohol  would  feem  to  conlifl 
of  63.05  oxygen,  18.22  carbon,. and  16.73  hydrogen. 

231.  is  a tranfparent  colourlefs  fluid,  of  a very  fragrant 

odour,  and  hot  pungent  tafte  : fpecific  gravity  0.7  ; 8.  It  freezes 
andcryftallizes  at  — 46°.  It  boils  at  98°,  and  in  vacuum  at  — 20°. 
it  is  very  foluble  in  air,  and  during  its  evaporation  it  produces  art 
interife  degree  of  cold.  , _ ‘ 

232.  It  is  foluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  in  alcohol  in  every 
proportion.  Ic  diflblves  a imall  portion  of  phofphoriis,  and  the 
folution  is  decompofed  by  alcohol.  It  abforbs  nitrous  gas,  com- 
bines with  ammonia,  and  diflblves  the  volatile  pils,  refins,  and  ca- 
outchouc. 

^33*  Ether  is  extremely  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a white 
flame.  Its  vapour  explodes  when  kindled  in  contail  with  oxygen 
gas.  It  is  decompofed  by  fulphuric  acid,  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  by  being  tranlrnitted  through  a red-hot  porcelain  tube.  Its 
conftituenls  are  oxygen,  carben  and  hydrogen,  tlie  proportion  of 
the  laft  of  which  feems  to  be  greater,  and  of  the  firlt  lefs  than  in 
alcohol. 

234.  F.xed  oils  are  tranfparent,  more  or  lefs  coloured,  fome- 
what  vifeid,  inodorous  fluids,  having  a mild  tafte  and  undtuous 
feel.  In  the  different  fpecies  the  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  0.9403 
to  0.9153.  The  point  of  congelation  alfo  differs  confiderably, 
but  in  general  it  is  within  the  range  of  the  ordinary  temperatures 
of  the  atmofphere.  Their  boiling  point  exceeds  6oc°,  and  by 
being  converted  into  vapour,  they  become  einpyreumatic. 

^33*  Fixed  oils  do  not  feem  capable, of  combining  jvitJi  char- 
coal, but  are  freed  from  impurities,  by  being  filtered  through  hot 
c^rcoal.  When  aflifted  by  heat,  they  diflblve  fulphur  and  phof- 
phorus.  The)'  may  be  blended  with  fugar  and  gum  by  tritura- 
tion as  in  emulfions,  and  they  diffolve  the  volatile  oils,  and  refins, 
and  gummy  xefiaSt  With  the  alkalies  and  earths  they  form  leaps, 

C.  an 
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and  with  metallic  oxides  plafters.  They  are  not  foluhle  in  v/ater 
or  in  alcohol. 

236.  They  unite  readily  with  oxygen,  which  renders  thern 
concrefcible.  Thofe  oils  which  dry  without  lofing  their  tranf- 
parency,  aslinfeed  oil,  are  termed  drying  oils,  in  coiitiadiflinction 
to  the  tat  oils  which  from  expofure  become  white,  opaque  and 
thick,  and  remain  greafy,  fuch  as  oil  of  olives  or  of  almonds. 
When  they  necome  rancid,  they  undergo  a farther  degree  of  de- 
compofition,  and  are  found  to  contain  febacic  acid. 

237.  Oil  in  the  hate  of  vapour  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a 
flame.  When  the  combultion  is  complete,  tlie  products  are 

carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  but  in  geiieiai  loot  is  depolitcd. 

238.  The  fulphuric  acid  renders  the  fixed  oils  brown  and  thick, 
and  converts  them  into  wa'  er  and  charcoal,  i he  nitric  a^id  oxy- 
genizes them.  The  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  blanches  them,  and 
renders  them  concrete  like  tallow  or  wax.  "1  he  cds  oxidize  fe- 
veral  of  the  metals,  and  are  oxidized  by  ievcral  of  their  oxides. 

239.  from  Lavoifier’s  experiment  on  the  combuhion  of  olive 
oil,  its  conffituent  principles  were  ellimated  at  79  charcoal  and 
21  hydrogen  ; but  by  correction  they  appear  to  be  5^*39  f^ibon, 
20.23  hydrogen,  and  29.38  oxygen. 

240.  /’V/r  and  jfr///oTo  fcarcely  difler  from  the  flxed  oils,  except 
in  being  more  concrete  and  more  difpoled  ,to  lancidity.  Fat  melts 
between  92°  and  127°.'  Tallow  is  hill  lefs' fufible.  They  cannot 
be  converted  into  vapour  without  fuflering  decompolitioit,  and, 
when  melted,  leave,  like  oil,  a greafy  Itain  on  paper. 

' 241;  is  a folid,  of  confiderable  conliftence,  granulated  and 

cryltalline  in  its  fra61ui*e,  of  a white  coioui,  and  viithout  any  re- 
markable odour  or  take,  it  foftens  and  becomes  plallic  w'hen 
Very  flightly  heated  ; at  45°  it  melts  ; at  a higher  temperature  it  is 
iti  part  Vaporized  and  decompofed,  and  its  \ apoui  is  inflammable, 
it  refills  in  a remarkable  degree  the  aftion  of  the  acids ; but  in 
molt  of. its  other  properties  it  refembles  the  fixed  oils.  From  its 
combultion  it  appears  to  confilt  of  carbon  33.12,  hydrogen  16. yi, 
and  oxygen  29.97;  or,  according  to  tne  former  calculation,  of  82.28 

charcoal,  and  1 7.7  2 hydrogen.  ... 

242.  i may  be  obtained  ciyltallized  in  white  argen- 

tine plates,  of  an  unctuous  Icel  and  taite,  and  a \apid  fmell.  It 
melts  between  9 and  95°,  and  at  a higher  temperature  may  be 
fiiblimed  almolt  unchanged.  Its  vapour  is  inflammable,  and  its 
flame  is  bright,  clear  and  without  fmell.  By  expofure  to  air  it 
becomes  rancid.  It  is  folhble,  efpecially  by  the  aiiiltance  of  heat, 
in  alcohol  and  In  ether.  In  its  other  properties  it  agrees  with  the 
flxed  oils,  w'ith  which  it'unites  very  readily  by  fufion.  Mufcular 
flelli  by  long  maceration  in  water  is  converted  into  a lubftance 
very  analogous  to  fpermaceti,  but  more  fufible,  melting  at  82'=’ ; 
and  biliaf  V calculi  often  'confill  of  another,  which  i»  much  Icfs  fu- 
fible, 
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fible,  requiring  a heat  of  192°  for  its  fulion.  For  all  thefe  varie- 
ties, Fourcroy  has  propofed  the  generic  name  Adipocere. 

243.  '^oiips  are  combinations  of  the  fluid  or  concrete  fixed  oils 

with  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic  oxides.  ' 

244.  Ihe  alkaline  foaps  have  an  unpleafant  tafle  and  peculiar 
fmell,  form  a milky  folution  with  water,  and  a tranfparcnt  one 
with  alcohol,  and  are  powerfully  detergent.  White  foap  is  made 
of  foda  and  olive  oil  or  tallow.  Brown  foap  contains  alfo  refin. 
Soft  foap  confilts  of  potafs-  and  whale  oil  : The  white  fpots  in  it 
are  from  the  addition  of  a little  tallow.  The  volatile  liniment  of 
the  pharmacopeias  is  a foap  of  ammonia  and  olive  oil. 

245.  The  alkaline  foaps  are  decompofed  Jjy  all  the  earthy 
falts.  The  alkali  of  the  foap  combines  with  the  acid  of  the  falts, 
and  an  earthy  foap  is  formed  from  the  union  of  the  earth  and  oil. 
The  earthy  foaps  are  infoluble  in  water. 

246.  The  alkaline  foaps  are  decompofed  in  ^the  fame  way  by 
the  metallic  falts.  The  metallic  foaps  are  alfo  Infoluble  in  Water  : 
many  of  them  are  foluble  in  oil,  and  fome  of  tliem  in  alcohol. 

247.  Plqjiers  are  alfo  combinations  of  oil  with  metallic  oxides. 
They  are  prepared  by  their  immediate  aftion  on  each  other. 
Olive  oil  and  litharge  are  moft  commonly  employed. 

248.  Volatile  oils  differ  from  the  fixed  oils  moft  remarkably  in 
being  vaporized  unchanged  by  a heat  under  212°  ; by  evapora- 
ting completely  without  leaving  a Itain  on  paper  ; by  being  fa- 
pid,  often  pungent  and  odorous  j and  by  being  foluble  in  alcohol, 
and  to  a certain  degree  in  water. 

249.  They  are  more  inflammable  than  the  fixed  oils,  and  burn 

with  a large  white  flame,  emit  a great  deal  of  fmoke,  and  require 
more  oxygen  for  their  combuftion.  By  expofure  to  air  they  be- 
come coloured  and  thick,  and  are  at  laft  converted  into  an  almoffc 
inodorous  refin.  The  acids  aft  on  them  with  great  violence,-  and 
are  even  capable  of  inflaming  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  re- 
lift conliderably  the  aftioii  of  the  alkalies.  In  their  other  general 
properties  they  agree  with  the  fixed  oils,  from  which  they  f®em 
to  differ  in  compolition,  only  in  containing  a larger  proportion  of 
hydrogen.  ^ 

250.  In  other  refpefts,  thefe  oils  are  infinitely  varied,  efpecially 
in  their  tafte  and  odour.  Some  are  as  limpid  as  water,  others  are 
yifeid,  others  congeal  on  a flight  diminution  of  temperature,  and 
are  even  naturally  concrete,  and  others  are  capable  of  forming 
cryftallizations.  Their  predominant  colours  are  the  different 
lhades  of  y’-ellow  and  red,  but  there  are  alfo  blue,  green  and  glatt- 
cous  effential  oils.  Their  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  . 0.8697  to 
1.0439. 

251.  ReJins  are  concrete  fubftances,  poffelfing  a certain  degree 
of  tranfparency,  and  are  generally  of  an  amber  or  browmilb  red 
colour.  Their  texture  is  homogeneous,  and  their  frafture  vi- 

C 3 treous. 
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treous.  They  are  eafily  reduced  to  powder,  which  readily  agglu- 
tinates. Their  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  i.o^^z  to  1.2  zSg, 
They  have  little  tafte  or  fmeli  They  are  eleftrics.  Expol’ed 
to  a certain  degree  of  heat,  th  -y  melt  without  fulFering  alteration, 
but  they  are  decompol'ed  when  converted  into  vapour.  Their 
vapour  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a large  ftrong  flame  and 
a great  deal  of  foot. 

252.  Re 5ns  unite  by  fufion  with  fulphur,  difficultly  with  phof- 
phorus.  'I'hey  are  folubie  in  alcohol,  the  fixed  and  the  volatile 
oils.  They  are  infoluble  in  water,  and  are  not  adted  upon  by  the 
acids,  alkalies,  metals  or  metallic  oxides. ' 

253.  Camphor  is  vi-concrete  friable  fubftance,  of  a white  colour, 
with  a confiderable  degree  of  tranfparency,  and  a cryltalline  ap- 
pearance, fpecific  gravity  c. 988 7.  Its  tafte  is  bitter  and  acrid, 
and  its  fmell  penetrating  and  peculiar.  It  is  evaporated  unchan- 
ged by  a heat  of  145°,  but  may  be  melted  by  fuddenly  expofing  it 
to  302°.  The  vapour  when  condenfed  cryftallizes  in  hexagonal 
plates.  Its  vapour  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  and  when  kin'dled 
it  burns  with  a very/ white  flame  and  a great  deal  of  fmoke,  and 
leaves  no  refiduum.'  The  produdls  of  its  combuftion  are  carbonic 
acid  gas,  charcoal  and 'water. 

' 254.  Camphor  is  folubie  in  alcohol  and  in  the  acids.  From 
thefe  folutions  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  is  alfo  folubie  io 
hot  oils,  both  volatile  and  fixed,  but  on  cooling  feparates  from 
them  in  plumofe  cryftals.  It  is  infoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  atft- 
ed  on  by  the  alkalies,  metals  or  metallic  oxides.  By  repeated 
diftillation  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a peculiar  acid. 
It  exifts  iti  many  vegetables,  but  is  chiefly  procured  from  the 
laurus  camphora. 

255.  Starch  is  a fine  white  pow’der,  generally  concreted  in  fri- 
able hexagonal  columns,  fmooth  to  the  feel,  and  emitting  a parti- 
cular found  when  comprelfed.  It  has  neither  tafte  nor  fmell.  It 
is  decompofed  by  heat.  It;  is  not  folubie  in  cold  water  or  in  al- 
cohol. Warm  water  converts  it  into  a kind  of  pafte,  which  on  cool- 
ing aflumes  a gelatinous  form.  This  jelly  when  dried  by  heat 
becomes  tranfparent  and  brittle  like  gum,  but  is  not  folubie  ia 
cold  water.  Starch,  after  being  thus  diflblved  in  hot  w'ater^  can- 
not be  reduced  to  its  original  ftate. 

256.  Sugar  is  a hard,  but  brittle  fubftance,  of  a white  colour, 
dlfpofed  to  form  femi-tranfparent  cryftallizations,  of  a fweet  tafte, 
and  without  fmell.  When  heated  fufficiently  it  melts,  is  de- 
compofed, emits  a peculiar  fmell  (caromel),  and  becomes  in- 
flamed. 

257.  Sugar  at  40°  is  folubie  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in 
ftill  lefs  at  212°.  It  is  alfo  folubie  in  about  four  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol.  It  combines  with  volatile  oils,  and  renders  them  mif- 
cible  with  water.  It  alio  uuites  witli  petals  and  iime.  It  is  de- 
compol'ed 
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compofed  by  the  concentrated  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  Ac- 
cording to  Lavoifier’s  experiments,  it  confifts  o£  oxygen, 

17.89  carbon,  and  10.35  hydrogen;  or,  according  to  the  original 
calculation,  of  64  oxygen,  28  charcoal,  and  8 hydrogen. 

258.  Saccharine  matter  is  contained  in  the  juices  of  many 
plants,  but  is  principally  obtained  from  the  lugar-cahe,  fugai- 
maple  and  beet-root.  Manna  and  honey  counft  chiefly  of  fugar. 

259.  felly  is  contained  in  the  juices  of  acid  fruits.  It  is  depo- 
iited  from  them  in  the  form  of  a foft  tremulous  niafs,  almoft  co- 
lourlefs,  and  agreeable  to  the  tatfe.  _It  is  fcarcely  ioluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  foluble  in  hot  water ; and  when  the  folution  cools, 
it  again  alfumes  a gelatinous  form.  With  lugar  its  combination 
is  well  known.  By  long  boiling  it  lofes  this  property  of  congeal- 
ing. When  dried,  it  becomes  tranfparent,  hard,  and  brittle,  re- 
fembling  gum-  It  combines  with  the  alkalies,  and  is  coiiveited 
by  the  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid. 

260.  'Tannin,  w'hen  completely  dried,  is  a brittle  fubftance,  of 
a black  colour,  and  vitreous  tratture  ; it  is  foluble  in  alcohol  ; it 
is  much  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water ; Ihe  folution  has 
a dark-brown  colour,  aftringent  take,  and  peculiar  fmell ; it  is 
precipitated  by  acids,  in  the  form  of  a vifeid  fluid,  like  pitch ; 
it  is  alfo  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potafs  in  yellow  flakes ; it 
forms  an  infofuble  elailic  precipitate  with  gelatin,  and  dark 
blue  or  black  precipitates  whth  iron. 

QuATERKAItY  OxiDBS,  (t2  2). 

261.  Gum,  when  pure,  is  tranfparent  and  colouilefs,  eafily  re- 
duced to  powder ; without  fmell,  and  of  a flightly  fweetifh  take. 
It  is  very  foluble  in  water.  The  folution  of  gum  in  water  con- 
'flitutes  mucilage  ; it  is  thick  and  adhelive,  an,d  foon  dries  when 
expofed  to  the  air.  Gurmis  alfo  foluble  in  the  weak  acids  ; but 
is  totally  inioluble  in  alcohol,  which  even  precipitates  it  from 
mucilage.  When  triturated  with  a fmall  quantity  of  oil  or  relin, 
it  renders  them  mifcible  with  water.  Gum  is  very  little  difpo- 
fed  to  fpontaneous  decompofitlon  : even  mucilage  may  be  kept 
for  many  years  without  change;  but  it, is  decompofed  by  the 
flrong  acids,  and  forms  precipitates  with  fome  metallic  folutrons. 
By  oxygenizeraent  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  fuccefTively,  mucous, 
malic  and  oxalic  acid  ; with  oxy- muriatic  acid  it  forms  citric  acid  5 
When  expofed  to  heat,  it  does  not  melt,  but  foftens,  fwells,  and 
becomes  charred  and  incinerated.  Its  produfts  are  carbonic  acid, 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a conlider- 
able  quantity  of  acetous  acid,  combined  with  a little  ammonia. 
Fourcroy  and  Vaiiquelin  fay  it  confifts  of  65.38  oxygen,  23.08 
carbon,  and  11.54  hydrogen.  Cruickfhanks  has  however  demon- 
Itrated,  that  it  contains  nitrogen  and  lirpe,  and  has  rendered  it 
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262.  hxt7-a&  \s  foluble  in  water,  efpecially  when  hot,  and  in 
alcohol  i it  is  alfo  foluble  in  the  weak,  acids,  bvit  is  infoluble  in 
ether.  It  attradls  moifture  from  the  atmofphere  ; and  when  dif- 
folved  in  water,  it  abforbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter; it  is  alfo  altered  and  precipitated  by  oxy- muriatic  acid  •,  it 
has  a ftrong.  affinity  for  alurhina,  and  decompofes  feveral  metallic 
falts.  It  is  found  in  many  plants,  but  can  fcarcely  be  procured 
feparate. 

263.  GaoutchtSuc^  when  fmoke  has  not  been  employed  in  drying 
it,  is  of  a white  colour,  foft,  pliable,  extremely  elaltic,  and  diffi- 
cultly torn  ; fpecitic  gravity  c.9335  ; inalterable  by  expofure  to 
air  •,  infoluble  in  water,  but  foftened,  fo  that  its  edges  may  be 
made  to  adhere  to  each  other ; infoluble  in  alcohol ; foluble,  with- 
out alteration,  in  ether  waffied  with  water,  and  in  rectified  petro- 
leum ; foluble  in  volatile  oils ; and  fufible  by  heat,  but  altered,  fo 
that  it  remains  glutinous  after  evaporation  and  cooling;  inflam- 
mable ; infoluble  in  alkalies,  and  decompofed  by  the  ftrong  acids. 
Its  deconipofttion  proves  that  it  conlifts  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen, and  oxygen.  It  is  obtained  principally  from  Haevea 
caoutchouc  and  Jatropha  elaftica  in  South  America,  and  the  Ficus 
Indica,  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  and  Urceola  elaftica  in  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

264.  Suher  conftitutes  the  epidermis  of  all  vegetables.  On  the 
quercus  fuber  it  is  thickened  by  art  in  a furprifing  degree,  and 
forms  commgn  cork.  It  is  a light,  elaftic  fubftance,  very  inflam- 
mable, burning  with  a bright  white  flame,  and  leaving  a very 
fpongy  charcoal ; it  is  not  foluble  in  any  menftruum^;  it  is  decom- 
poled  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a peculiar  acid,  and  an 
unftuous  fubftance. 

265.  Wood,  (Lignin?),  when  feparated  from  all  the  other  mat- 
ters with  which  it  is  combined  in  vegetables,  is  a pulverulent,  fi- 
brous, or  lamellated  bpdy,  more  or  lefs  coloured,  of  conliderable 
Weight,  without  tafte  or  fmell,  and  infoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
When  exjj'ofed  to  fufficient  heat,  it  is  decompofed  without  melt- 
ing or  fwelling,  and  is  converted  into  charcoal  without  any  change 
of  .form.  I;:s  produds,  by  corhbuftipn,  are  carbonic  acid,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  water,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  acetous  acid. 
By  nitric  acid,  it  is  changed  into  the  malic,  oxalic,  and  acetous 
acids..  It  forms,  as  it  were,  tlie  fkeleton  of  all  v'egetables. 

266.  Gelatin,  when  exficcated,  is  a hard,  elaftic,  femi-tranfpa- 
rent  fubftance,  refembling  horn,  having  a vitreous  fradure  ; inal- 
terable in  the  air,  foluble  in  boiling  water,  and  forming  with  it  a 
gelatinous  niafs  on  cooling ; it  is  alfo  foluble,  but  lefs  readily,  in 
cold  water.  It  is  completely  infoluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  even 
precipitated  by  it  from  its  folution  in  water  ; it  is  folilble  in 

acids. 
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:ids,  even  when  much  diluted,  and  alfo  in  the  alkalies ; but  its 
lolt  charaderiltic  property  is  its  allinity  for  tannin,  with  which 
forms  a thick,  yellow  precipitate,  which  foon  concretes  into  an 
ihefive,  elaltic  mafs,  readily  drying  in  the  air,  and  forming  a brit- 
e fubllance,  of  a relinous  appearance,  exactly  refeinbling  over- 
mned  leather.  The  folution  of  gelatin  in  water,  firll  becomes 
:id,  and  afterwards  putrid.  When  clecompoled  by  nitric  acid  or 
eat,  its  produfts  fhew  that  it  contains  only  a fmall  proportion  of 
itrogen. 

267.  It  is  principally  contained  in  the  cellular,  membranous, 
id  tendinous  parts  of  animals,  and  forms  an  important  article  0/ 
aurilhment.  Glue  and  ifmglas,  which  are  much  employed  in  the 
ts,  are  almofl;  pure  gelatiii. 

268.  A:bumcti  is  a brittle,  tranfparent  fubftance,  of  a pale  yel- 
iw  colour,  and  glutinous  tafte,  without  fmell, 'readily  foluble  in 
>ld  water,  infoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  foftened  and  rendered 
paque  and  wdiite  when  throivn  into  it ; infoluble,  and  retaining 
s tranfparency  in  alcohol;  fwelling  ; becoming  brown,  and  dc- 
repitating  w'hen  fuddenly  expofed  to  heat. 

269,.  It  generally  exifts  in  the  form  of  a vifcid,  tranfparent 
uid,  having  little  talle  or  fmell,  and  readily  foluble  in  cold  wa- 
it. V/hen>  expofed  to  a temperature  of  165°,  it  coagulates  into 
white  opaque  mafs,  of  confiderable  confiftency ; it  is  alfo  coagu- 
ited  by  alcohol  and  acids.  Albumen  forms  with  tannin  a yel- 
)w  precipitate,  infoluble  in  water. 

270.  Coagulated  albumen  is  not  foluble  either  in  cold  or  in 
oiling  water.  It  is  foluble,  but  with  decompolition,  in  the  alka- 
es  and  alkaline  earths.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  the  acids,  greatly 
ilutcd,  but  may  be  precipitated  from  them  by  tannin.  When 
owly  dried,  it  becomes  brittle,  tranfparent,  and  of  a yellow  co- 
nir,  refembling  amber.  When  decompofed  by  nitric  acid  or 
eat,  it  is  found  to  contain  more  nitrogen  than  gelatin  does.  ' 

271.  White  of  egg  confilts  of  albumen,  combined  with  a very 
ttle  foda,  fulphur,  and  phofphate  of  lime.  Albumen  alfo  forms,  a 
irge  proportion  of  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  and  is  found  in  the  fap 
f vegetables.  It  is  highly  nutritious. 

272.  I'ihrin  is  of  a white  colour,  without  tafte  or  fmell,  tough 
nd  elaftic,  but  w’hen  clried.  hard  and  almofl  brittle.  It  is  not  fo- 
ible in  W'ater  or  in  alcohol.  The  concentrated  Cauflic  alkalies 
Drm  with  it  a kind  of  fluid  vifcid  foap.  It  is  diffolved  even  by 
fe  weak  and  diluted  acids  ; but  it  undergoes  feme  change,  by 
I'hich  it  acquires  the  properties  of  jellying,  and  being  foluble  in 
^ot  water.  By  maceration  in  water,  it  becomes  putrid,  and  is 
Converted  Into  adipocere  (^242.}.  By  long  boiling  in  W'ater,  it  is  ren- 
lered  tough  and  corneous.  When  decompofed  by  heat  or  nitric 
icid,  It  is  found  to  contain  a large  proportion  of  nitrogen. 
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273*  It  forms  the  bafis  of  the  mufcular  fibre,  and  is  contained 
in  fmall  quantity  in  the  blood.  The  gluten  of  wheat  does  not 
feem  to  differ  from  it  in  any  important  property.  It  is  eminent- 
ly nutritious. 

274.  Urea  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant  micaceous  cry; 
ftals,  in  groups,  forming  a mafs  of  a yellowilh  white  colour,  ad: 
hering  to  the  vell’el  containing  it ; difficult  to  cut  or  break  ; hart 
and  granulated  in  its  centre,  gradually  becoming  loft,  and  of  tht 
confidence  of  honey  on  its  furface  ; of  a ftrong,  difgufting,  allia: 
ceous  odour  j of  an  acrid,  pungent,  difagreeahle  taffe.  It  is  deli 
quefeent;  its  folution  caufes  a fenfible  diminution  of  temperature: 
it  is  alfo  foluble  in  alcohol,  efpecially  when  alfifted  by  heat.  Ot 
cooling,  the  alcoholic  folution  depofites  cryftals  of  pure  urea. 

275.  By  the  application  of  heat  it  melts,  fwclis  rapidly,  and  a: 
the  fame  time  begins  to  be  decompofed ; emitting  an  infupportabh 
fetid  odour,  and  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  car; 
buretted  hydrogen  gas.  Urea  is  charred  by  concentrated  fulplm 
ric  acid  ; diluted  lulphuric  acid  aided  by  heat,  is  capable  of  cor: 
verting  it  entirely  into  acetous  acid  and  ammonia ; concentratee 
nitrous  acid  decompol'es  it  with  rapidity  •,  diluted  nitric  acid  aic. 
ed  by  heat,  changes  it  almoll  entirely  into  carbonic  acid  gas  am 
nitrogen  gas  ; muriatic  acid  dillolves  and  prefervesit;  oxy-mi. 
riatic  acid  converts  it  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  'acid  ; pota:i 
aided  by  heat,  converts  it  into  the  carbonate  and  acetate  of  anti 

^ monia.  It  influences  the  form  of  the  cryftallization  of  the  muriatec 
of  ammonia  and  foda. 

276.  The  folution  of  urea  in  water  varies  in  colour  from 
deep  brown  to  pale  yellow,  according  to  its  quantity,  \yith  eigH 
parts  of  water  it  is  perfectly  fluid ; it  fcarcely  undergoes  fpent: 
neous  decompofition  when  pure,  but  the  addition  of  lome  alb  . 
men  occafions  it  to  putrefy  rapidly.  By  repeated  dillillation  it. 
completely  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  With  nitr; 
acid  it  forms  a pearly  cryftalline  precipitate  ; it  alfo  forms  prec>. 
pitates  with  the  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  filver.  It  is  not  pr: 
cipitated  by  tannin  or  gallic  acid. 

277.  Urea  is  only  obtained  from  urine  by  evaporating  the  1. 
lution  of  a thick  extraft  of  urine  in  alcohol. 

Compound  Acids. 

27S.  The  compound  acids  polTefs  the  properties  of  acids  in-^*: 
petal  (179.)’  diftinguilhed  from  the  acids  w:. 

fimple  bafes,  by  their  great  alterability.  I 

279.  The  ternary  acids  coincide  nearly  with  the  vegetal) 
acids,  and  are  characterized  by  their  being  converted  entirely  U7 
water  and  carbonic  acid  when  completely  decompofed  by  oxyg' ! 

Th-J 
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hey  confift  of  various  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 

m. 

283.  The  quaternary  acids  coincide  nearly  with  the  animal 
ids ; and  are  charafterized  by  their  furniihing  ammonia  as  well 
water  and  carbonic  acid  when  decompofed. 

Ternary  .Acids. 

281.  Acetous  acid  is  a tranfparent  and  colourlefs  fluid,  of  an 
:id  tafte,  and  peculiar  pleafant  odour  ; fpecific  gravity  1.0005. 

, reddens  vegetable  blues  ; at  — 22“  it  congeals  and  cryltallizes  ; 
is  converted  into  vapour  about  212°;  it  combines  with  water  in 
r'ery  proportion  ; it  combines  with  fugar,  mucilage,  volatile  oils, 
cohoi ; it  diflblves  boracic  acid,  and  abforbs  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 

is  formed  by  the  acidification  of  fugar,  and  by  the  decompo- 
ion  of  lome  other  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  by  heat  or 
:ids. 

282.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  by 
:at.  The  proportions  of  its  conftituents  are  not  afcertained. 

283.  Acetites  are  very  foluble  in  water;  are  decompofed  by 
;at,  by  expofure  of  their  foiutipns  to  the  air,  and  by  the  flronger 
fids. 

284.  Acetic  acid.  \s  tranfparent  and  colourlefs,  of  an  extremely 
iingent  and  acrid  fmell,  capable  of  reddening  ind  blillering  the 
tin.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  its  vapour  is  highly  inflammable. 

: feems  to  dififer  from  acetous  acid,  in  containing  more  oxygen 

ad  lefs  carbon. 

\ 

285.  Acetates  are  fcarcely  known. 

286.  Oxalic  acid  15  obtained  m quadrangular  cryftals,  tranfpa.. 

?nt  and  colourlefs,  of  a very  acid  talte.  They  are  foluble  in 
leir  own  weight  of  water  at  212°,  and  in  about  two  waters  at 
5®.  It  reddens  the  vegetable  blues  readily.  Boiling  alcohol  dif- 
)lves  fomewhat  more  than  half  its  weight,  and  at  an  ordinary 
:mperature  a little  more  than  one-tliird.  It  is  foluble  in  the 
luriatic  and  acetous  acids.  • ^ 

287.  It  is  decompofed  by  heat,  fulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid. 
According  to  Fourcroy,  it  coafilis  of  77  oxygen,  13  carbon,  and 
o hydrogen. 

288.  Oxalates  are  decompofed  by  heat ; form  a white  precipitate 
nth  lime  water,  which  is  foluble  in  acetous  acid  after  being  ex- 
ofed  to  a red  heat.  The  earthy  oxalates  are  very  fparingly  folu- 
le  in  water  ; the  alkaline  oxalates  are  capable  of  combining  with 
:xcel's  of  acid,  and  become  lefs  foluble. 

_ 289.  Tartatous  acid  varies  in  the  form  of  its  cryflals  ; its  fpe- 
ufic  gravity  is  1.5962  ; it  is  permanent  in  the  air  ; it  is  decom- 
Jofed  by  heat;  it  diflblves  readily  in  water,  and  the.  folution  is 
lot  decompofed  by  expofure,  unlefs  very  dilute ; it  may  be 
. - changed 
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changed  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  Atcording  to  Fourcroj 
it  confills  of  70.5  oxygen,  19.0  carbon,  and  10.5  hydrogen. 

290.  ’Tartrites,  by  a red  heat,  are  converted  into  carbonates 
The  earthy  tartrites  are  fcarcely  foluble  in  water  : the  alkalim 
tartrites  ai'e  foluble  •,  but  when  combined  with  excels  of  acid,  the; 
become  much  lefs  foluble.  The  tartarous  acid  is  capable  o 
combining  at  the  fame  time  with  two  bafes.  When  tartrites  ar- 
digefted  in  fulphuric  acid,  the  tartarous  acid  is  feparated,  and  i 
recognized  by  forming  a gritty  precipitate  with  a folution  o 
potafs. 

291.  Citric  acid  cryftallizes  in  rhomboidal  prifms,  which  fuffei 
no  change  from  expofure  to  the  air,  and  have  an  exceedingh 
acid  tafte.  When  fuliiciently  heated,  they  melt,  fwell,  and  emi 
funites,  and  are  partly  fublimed  unchanged,  and  partly  decompc< 
fed.  Water,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  difi’olves  4-  of  its  weigh: 
of  thefe  cryftals,  and  at  212°  twice  its  weight.  The  foiution  ur: 
dergoes  fpontaneous  decompofition  very  flowly.'  Sulphuric  aci! 
chars  it,  and  forms  vinegar.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  ox£: 
lie  and  acetous  acids. 

292.  Citrates  are  decompofed  by  the  ftronger  mineral  acids,  am 
alfo  by  tTie  oxalic  and  tartarous,  which  form  an  infoluble  precip. 
tate  in  their  folutions.  The  alkaline  citrates  are  decompofed  h 
a folution  of  barytes. 

293.  Malic  acid  is  a vifeid  fluid,  incapable  of  cryftallizatio:, 
of  a reddifti-brown  colour,  and  very  acid  tafte.  It  exifts  in  tl.'; 
juice  of  apples,  and  combined  with  lime  in  that  of  the  commeo 
houfeleek.  It  forms  precipitates  in  the  Ibluticn  of  the  nitrates  1: 
ir^ercury,  lead,  and  lilver. 

2-94.  Malates  having  alkalies  for  their  bafe,  are  deliquefeer; 
The  acidulous  malate  of  lime  is  foluble  in  cold  water. 

'293.  Lactic  acid  is  incapable  of  cryftalli^ing,  and  is  deliquec 
cent.  ' 

296.  LaBates  are  deliquefeent,  and  foluble  in  alcohol. 

297.  Gallic  acid  cfyilallizes  in  brilliant  colourlefs  plates,  of  :i 

acid  and  fomewhat  auftere  tafte,  and  of  a peculiar  odour  wh  .1 
heated.  It  may  be  fublimed  without  alteration,  although  a ftror: 
heat  decompofes  it  in  part.  It  is  not  altered  by  expofure  to  tt 
air,  is  foluble  in  14  of  water  at  212°,  and  in  12  waters  at  60°,  a.- 
in  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  It  has  a Itrong  affinity  If 
metallic  oxides,  efpecially  iron.  It  precipitates  gold,  copper,  a.; 
filver  brown,  mercury  orange,  iron  black,  bifmutl|  yellow,  a 
•lead  white.  It  exifts  in  nut-galls,  and  in  molt  aftringent  vege 
ble  fubftances.  ' 1 , 

298.  Gallatcs  have  not  been  examined. 

2 9 Q.  iWwcorr  is  a white  gritty  powder,  of  a flightly  at. 
tafte,  foluble  in  8o  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  j 

. 300.  AJua\ 
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300.  Muciies  of  potafs  and  foda  are  cryftalllzable.  Mucites 
th  earthy  and  metallic  bafes  are  nearly  infoluble. 

301.  -ft.-n^a/cflrtV/cryllallizes  in  comprell’ed  prifms  of  a pungent 
le  and  aromatic  ivnell.  It  is  fulible,  and  evaporates  by  heat, 

• the  moll  part,  w ithout  change.  .When  brought  in  contad  with 
rrie,  it  catches  lire,  and  leaves  no  relidtium.  It  is  permanent  in 
“ air.  It  is  very  fparingly  foluble  ni  cold  water  5 but  at  212 
diflolves  in  about  24  w'aters.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  hot  acetous 
id.  It  is  foluble,  without  change,  in  alcohol,  in  concentrated 
Iphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  is  feparated  fiom  them  by  water, 
1302.  Ben%onUs,  little  knowm,  but  generally  forming  feathpr-ftia- 
d cryftals,  and  foluble  in  Avater. 

3 o':;*  Sua-inic  acid  cryftallizes  in  tranfparent  white  triangular 
ifms  ; may  be  melted  and  lublimed,  but  fuffers  partial  decom- 
ilition  ; more  foluble  111  hot  than  in  cold  w’ater ; foluble  in  hot 
cohol. 

304.  little  known. 

305.  Camphoric  acid  cryftallizes  in  white  parallelepipeds  of  a 
ghtly  acid  bitter  tafte,  and  fmell  of  falfron,  efflorefeing  in  the 
r ; fparingly  foluble  in  cold  water  ; more  foluble  in  hot  water ; 
luble  in  alcohol,  the  mineral  acids,  volatile  and  unduous  oils ; 
citing  and  fubliming  by  heat. 

306.  Camphoraces  haVe  commonly  a bitter  tafte,  burn  with  a 
ue  flame  before  the  blowpipe,  and  are  decompofed  by  hea^t,  the 
:id  fubliming. 

307.  Suberic  acid  is  not  cryftalllzable,  but  is  obtained  either  in 
le  form  of  thin  pellicles,  or  of  a powder.  At  60°  it  requires  140 
mes  its  weight  of  water  for  its  folution  ; at  212°  only  twice  its 
'eight.  When  heated,  it  firft  melts,  then  becomes  pulverulent, 
nd  at  laft  fublimes.  It  changes  the  blue  colour  of  a folution  of 
idigo  in  fulphuric  acid,  of  the  nitrate  of  copper,  and  of  the  ful- 
hate  of  copper  to  green,  and  gives  a yellow  colour  to  the  green 
ilphate  of  iron,  and  to  the  fulphate  of  zinc. 

308.  have  in  general  a bitter  tafte,  and  are'decompo- 
;d  by  heat. 

3CQ.  Laccic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a reddifh  liquor,  ha- 
ing  a flightly  bitter  faltifh  tafte.  and  the  fmell  of  new  bread,  by 
xpreffion  from  the  white  lac  of  Madras;  but  on  evaporation  it 
fTumes  the  form  of  acicular  cryftals.  It  rifes  in  diftillation,  , It 
ecompofes  with  effloiefcence  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  foda'.  It 
enders  the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  baryteS'  turbid.  It  affumes  a 
;reen  colour  with  lime  W'ater,  and  a purplifli  colour  with  fulphate 
)f  iron  ; and  precipitates  fulphuret  of  lime  tvhite,  tindure  of  galls 
green,  acetite  of  lead  reddifh,  nitrate  of  mercury  Avhitifh,  and 
:artrite  of  potafs  in  the  fame  way  as  tartarous  acid  does,  except 
Jiat  the  precipitate  iS'  not  foluble  in  potafs. 

310.  /.zrcvrtff  of  lime  bitterilh,  of  foda  deliquefeent.  , 

31 1.  Selacic 
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31 1.  Sehncic  acid  has  no  fmell,  and  a llightly  acid  tafte.  It  is  cry. 
flallizable,  melts  like  fat,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  is  fo  foluble  ii 
hot  water  as  to  become  folid  on  refrigeration.  It  is  alfo  very  fo 
luble  in  alcohol.  It  precipitates  the  nitrates  of  lead,  filver,  ant 
mercury,  and  the  acetites  of  lead  and  mercury.  It  does  not  pro 
pitate  the  waters  of  lime,  baryta,  or  llrontia. 

312.  debates  are  foluble  falts. 

QuA’rERHARir  Acids. 

313.  Prujp.c  acid  is  a colourlefs  fluid,  of  a ftrong  fmell,  like  thai 
of  peach  flowers  or  bitter  almonds,  and  a fweetifh  pungent  tafte< 
It  does  not  redden  vegetable  blues,  and  unites  difficultly  with  thn 
alkalies  and  earths.  It  is  eafily  decompofed  by  light,  heat,  o: 
oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  It  does  not  act  aipon  the  metals,  btr. 
forms  coloured  and  generally  inloluble  combinations  with  thei; 
oxides.  It  has  a great  tendency  to  form  triple  falts  with  alkalini 
and  metallic  bafes.  It  is  obtained  from  animal  fubflances  by  tha 
aftion  of  heat,  nitric  acid,  fixed  alkalies,  and  putrefaction. 

314.  PfujJiaie'i  of  alkalies  are  eafily  decompofed  even  by  carbci 
nic  acid.  They  form  varioufly^coloufed  precipitates  in  the  foliw 
tions  of  the  metallic  falts,  except  thofe  of  platinum. 

313.  Zoomc  acid  has  an  aultere  talle,  and  reddens  paper  tinge; 
with  turnfol,  and  is  volatilized  at  ?I2°.  it  forms  a w'hite  preert 
pitate  in  the  folutions  of  acetite  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  mercury 
It  is  obtained  by  diltiiling  animal  fubllances.  Thenard  fays  it  ii 
only  impure  acetous  acid. 

316.  Zoonutes  are  not  cryfiallizable,  and  are  little  known. 

317.  Ammc  is  obtained  in  white,  brilliant,  acicular  cryy 
ftals,  of  an  acid  tafte,  reddening  the  tinfture  of  turnfol,  fparinglv 
foluble  in  cold  water,  but  fomewhat  more  foluble  in  hot  water,  ji 
is  foluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  decompofed  by  heat. 

318.  Amnaies.  Very  foluble  in  water,  and  the  acid  is  precipji 
tated  from  them  in  the  form  of  a white  cryllalline  powder,  by  th. 
other  acids 

319.  Uric  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  acicular  brilliant  cry 

flals,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  almoll  infoluble  in  cold,  and  ver 
fparingly  foluble  in  boiling  water,  but  becoming  very  folubll 
when  combined  with  an  excefs  of  potafs  or  foda.  It  is  decompr 
fed  at  a high  temperature,  and  fiirniffies  carbonate  of  ammoni  i. 
and  carbonic  acid,  with  very  little  oil  or  water,  and  leaves  a cha; 
coal  which  contains  neither  lime  nor  alkali.  It  is  alfo  decompofti 
by  the  nitric  and  oxygenized  muriatic  acids.  ! 

320.  Tlie  are  almoll  infoluble  in  water.  Tlie  fub-urat  )i 

of  foda  and  potafs  are  very  foluble,  and  the  uric  acid  is  precipit 
ted  from  their  folutions  even  by  the  carbonic  acid.  j 

sEc:i| 
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SECT.  II. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  OPERATIONS. 


COLI.ECTION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  SlMPLES. 

1.  Adi  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  furnifhes  articles  whic^  , 
JP  i are  employed  in  medicine,  either  in  their  natural  Hate, 

after  they  have  been  prepared  by  the  art  of  pharmacy. 

2.  'In  colledting  thefe,  attention  mull  be  paid  to  feledl  fuch  as 
e moll  found  and  perfeft,  to  feparate  from  them  whatever  is  in- 
red  or  decayed,  and  to  free  them  from  all  foreign  matters  adhe- 
ig  to  them, 

3.  Thole  precautions  mull  be  taken  which  are  bell  fitted  for 
eferving  them.  They  mull  in  general,  be  defended  from  the 
Fedls  of  moillure,  too  great  heat,  or  cold,  and  confined  air. 

4.  When  their  adlivity  depends  on  volatile  principles,  they 
uft  be  preferred  from  the  contact  of  the  air  as  much  as  pof- 
sle. 

5.  As  the  vegetable  kingdom  prefents  us  \T»ith  the  greafell  num- 
;r  of  fimples,  and  the  fubllances  belonging  to  it  are  the  leall  con- 
int  in  their  properties,  and  moll  fubjedl  to  decay,  it  becdmes  ne- 
;fiary  to  give  a few  general  rules  for  their  colledlion  and  prefer- 
ition. 

6.  Vegetable  matters  lliould  be  colledled  in  the  countries  where 

ley  are  indigenous  •,  and  thofe  which  grow  wild,  in  dry  foils,  and 
igh  fituations,  fully  expofed  to  the  air  and  ffrn,  are  in  general 
» be  preferred  to  thofe  which  are  cultivated,  or  which  grow  in 
icilt,  low,  lhady,  or  confined  places,  , 

7.  Roots  which  are  annual,  Ihouid  be  colledled  before  they  Ihoot 
It  their  llalks  or  flowers  ; biennial  roots  in  the  harvefl  of  the  firll^ 

: fpring  of  the  fecond  year  j perennial  roots  either  in  fpring  be- 
>re  the  fap  has  begun  to  mount,  or  in  harveit,  after  it  has  re- 
arned. 

b8.  Thofe  which  are  worm-eaten  or  decayed  are  to  be  rejedled. 

le  others  are  immediately  to  be  cleaned  with  a brulh  and  cold 
pater,  letting  them  lie  in  it  as  Ihort  time  as  pollible ; and  the 
bres  and  litde  loots,  when  not  efftntxal,  are  to  be  cut  away. 

9.  Root? 
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9.  Roots  which  confift  principally  of  fibres,  and  have  but  a fmall 
tap,  may  be  immediately  dried.  If  they  be  juicy,  and  not  aroi 
matic,  this  may  be  done  by  heat,  not  exceeding  100°  of  Fahren 
heit ; but  if  aromatic,  by  fimply  expofing  them,  and  frequently 
turning  them  in  a current  of  cold,  dry,  air : if  very  thick  ano 
llrong,  they  are  to  be  fplit  or  cut  into  flices,  and  ftrung  upo* 
threads  ; if  covered  with  a tough  bark,  they  may  be  peeled  frefir 
and  then  dried.  Such  as  lole  their  virtues  by  drying,  or  are  di 
refted  to  be  preferved  in  a frefti  ftate,  are  to  be  kept  buried  ii 
dry  fand. 

10.  No  very  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  colleflion  o^ 
herb?  and  leaves,  fome  of  them  acquiring  aftivity  from  their  aget 
and  others,  as  the  mucilaginous  leaves,  from  the  fame  caufe,  la: 
ling  the  property  for  which  they  are  officinal.  Aromatics  are  to  b' 
colledted  after  the  flower  buds  are  formed ; annuals,  not  aromatic 
when  they  are  about  to  flower,  or  when'  in  flower  ; biennials,  be- 
fore they  ffioot ; and  perennials,  before  they  flower,  efpecially  ii 
their  fibres  become  woody. 

11.  They  are  to  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  after  the  dew  i' 
off  them,  or  in  the  evening  before  it  falls,  and  are  to  be  free, 
from  decayed,  withered,  of  foreign  leaves.  They  are  ufuall  > 
tied  in  bundles,  and  hung  up  in  a ffiady,  warm,  and  airy  place ; o. 
fpread  upon  the  floor,  and  frequently  turned.  If  very,  juicy,  the  ’ 
are  laid  upon  a lieve,  and  dried,  by  a gentle  degree  of  artificits, 
warmth. 

12.  Sprouts  are  collected  before  the  buds  open;  and  ftalks  air 
gathered  in  autumn. 

13.  Barks  and  woods  are  ccllefted  wh^n  the  moll  active  paii 
of  the  vegetables  are  concentrated  in  them,  which  happens  i 
fpring  and  in  autumn.  Spring  is  preferred  for  refinous  barks,  am 
autumn  for  the  others,  which  are  not  refinous,  bVit  rather  gumm' 
Barks  ffiould  be  taken  from  young  trees,  and  freed  from  decaye, 
parts,  and  all  impurities. 

14.  The  fame  rules  direft  the  colleftion  of  w'oods ; but  ther 
muff  not  be  taken  from  very  young  trees.  Among  the  relinot 
woods,  the  heavieft,  which  fink  in  vrater,  are  felected.  The  albu. 
num  is  to  be  rejefted. 

15.  Flowers  are  collected  in  clear  dr}*”- weather,  before  noo 
but  after  the  dew  is  oft' : either  when  they  are  jult  about  to  ope. 
or  immediately  after  they  have  opened.  Of  fome  the  petals  off 
are  preferved,  and  the  colourlefs  claws  are  even  cut  away  ; 
others,  whofe  calyx  is, odorous,  the  whole  flower  is  kept.  Flowe 
which  are  too  fmall  to  be  pulled  fingly,  are  dried  with  part  of  th 
ffalk  : Thefe  are  called  heads  or  tops. 

16.  Flowers  are  to  be  c^ied  nearly  as  leaves,  but  more  qulckl  j 
and  with  more  attention.  As  they  mull  not  be  expofed  to  t 
fun,  it  is  bell  done  by  a lliglu  degree  of  artificial  warmth. 

17.  See 
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17.  Seeds  and  fruits,  unlefs  when  otherwife  direfted,  are  to  be 

gathered  when  ripe,  but  before  they  fall  fpontaneoufly.  Some 
pulpy  fruits  are  freed  from  their  core  and  feeds,  ftrung  upon 
thread  , and  dried  artificially.  They  are  in  general  beft  prefer- 
ved  m their  natural  coverings,  although  fome,  as  the  colocynth, 
are  peeled,  and  others,  as  the  tamarind,  preferved  frelh.  Many 
of  thefe  are  apt  to  fpoil,  or  become  rancid ; and  as  they  are  then 
no  longer  fit  for  medical  ufe,  no  very  large  quantity  of  them 
Ikould  be  colleiEled  at  a time.  • ' 

18.  The  proper  drying  of  vegetable  fubftances  is  of  the  great- 
■eft  importance.  It  is  often  directed  to  be  done  in  the  lhade  and 
llowly,  that  the  volatile  and  aftive  particles  may  not  be  diflipated 
by  too  great  heat ; but  this  is  an  error,  for  they  always  lofe  in- 
finitely more  by  flow  than  by  quick  drying.  When,  on  account 
of  the  colour,  they  cannot  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  atmofphere  is  infufficient,  they  Ibould  be  dried  by  an  ar- 
tificial warmth,  lefs  than  100°  Fahrenheit,  and  well  lexpofed  to  a 
current  of  air.  When  perfectly  dry  and  friable,  they  have  little 
fmell  •,  but  after  being  kept  fome  time,  they  attrad:  moifture  from 
the  air,  and  regain  theiti  proper  odour. 

19.  The  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  vegetable  matters  are 
kept,  fhould  not  impart  to  them  any  fmell  or  tafte ; and  more  cer- 
tainly to  avoid  this,  they  fhould  be  lined  with  paper.  Such  as  are 
volatile,  of  a delicate  tejfture,  or  fubjed  to  fuffer  from  infeds, 
mufl  be  kept  in  well  covered  glaffes.  Fruits  and'  oily  feeds, 
which  are  apt  to  becom'e  rancid,  mufl;  be  kept  in  a cool  and  dry, 
but  by  no  means  in  a warm  or  moifl:  place^ 

20.  Oily  feeds^  odorous  plants,  and  thofe  containing  volatile 
principles,  mufl;  be  colleded  frelh  every  year.  Others,  whofe 
properties  are  more  permanent,  and  not  fubjed  to  decay,  will 
keep  for  feveral;  years. 

21.  Vegetables  coUeded  in  a moifl  and  rainy  feafon,  are  in 
general  more  w'atery  and  apt  to  fpoil.  In  a dry  feafon,  on  the 
contrary,  they  contain  more  oily  and  refinous  particles,  and  keep 
much  better. 

Mechanical  Operations  of  P rmacy. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  bodies. 

b.  "Ihe  divifion  of  bodies  into  more  minute  particles. 

e.  The  feparation  of  their . integrjmt  parts  by  mechanical 
means. 

d.  Their  mixture,  when  not  attended  by  any  chemical  ac- 
tion. 

12.  The  quantities  of  fubftances  employed  in  pharmaceutical 
operations  are  mof‘  ^.xuvare^y  determined  by  the  procel-  called 
lV£ighing.  tor  this  paipoie,  there  fliould  be  fets  of  beams  and 

D fcales 
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fcales  of  different  fizes  j and  it  would  be  advifable  to  have  a dou- 
ble fet,  one  for  ordinary  ufe,  and  another  for  occafions  when 
greater  accuracy  is  necelfary.  A good  beam  fhould  remain  in 
equilibrium  without  the  fcales,  and  when  the  fcales  are  changed  ; 
and  it  fhould  turn  fenlibly  with  a very  fmail  proportion  of  the 
weight  with  which  it  is  loaded.  Balances  Ihould  be  defended  as 
much  as  poflible  from  acid  and  other  corroiive  vapours,  and 
fhould  not  be  left  fufpended  longer  than  is  neceffary,  as  it  impairs 
their  delicacy  very  much.  For  t^e  fame  reafon,  balances  fhould 
never  be  overloaded- 

23.  The  want  of  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures  is  attend- 
ed with  many  inconveniencies.  In  this  country,  druggilts  and 
grocers  fell  by  averdupois  weight ; and  apothecaries  are  diredled 
to  fell  by  troy  weight,  although,  iu  fa6f,  they  feidom  ufe  the  troy 
weight  for  more  than  two  drachms.  Hence  arife  numerous  and 
culpable  errors,  the  troy  pound  being  lefs  than  the  averdupois, 
and  the  ounce  and  drachm  being  greater.  Comparative  tables  of 
tlie  value  of  the  troy,  averdupois,  and  new  f rench  decimal 
weights,  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

24.  The  errors  arifing  from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  weights 
and  meafures,  have  induced  the  Fdinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges 
to  rejedl  the  ufe  of  meafures  entirely,  and  to  direft,  that  the  quan- 
tities of  every  thing  fluid,  as  well  as  iolid,  fhall  be  determined  by 
troy  weight  : But  as  the  London  College  have  given  their  fanc- 
tion  to  the  ufe  of  meafures,  and  as,  from  the  much  greater  faci- 
lity of  their  employment,  apothecaries  will  always  ufe  them, 
tables  of  meafures  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  Appendix. 

25.  For  meafuring  fluids,  the  graduated  glais  meafures  areal- 
ways  to  be  preferred  : They  fhould  be  of  difterent  fizes,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantities  they  are  intended  to  meafure.  Elaltic  fluids 
are  alfo  meafured  in  glafs  tubes,  graduated  by  inches  and  their 
decimals. 

26.  Specific  gravity  is  the  weight  of  a determinate  bulk,  of  any 
body.  As  a flandard  of  comparifon,  diftilled  water  has  been  af- 
fumed  as  unity.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  folids  is  afeertained,  by 
comparing  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  air  with  its  weight 
when  fufpended  in  water.  Ihe  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  its 
weight  in  air,  by  the  difference  between  its  weight  in  air  and 
its  weight  in  water,  is  its  fpecific  gravity.  The  fpecific  gravity 
of  fluids  may  be  afeertained  by  comparing  the  weight  of  a folid 
body,  fuch  as  a piece  of  cryffal,  when  immerfed  in  dlflilled  wa- 
ter, with  its  weight  wjien  immerfed  in  the  fluid  we  wifh  to  ex- 
amine ; by  dividing  its  weight  in  the  water  by  its  weight  in  the 
fluid,  the  quotient  is  the  fpecific'  gravity  of  the  fluid : Or  a fmail 
phial,  containing  a known  weight  of  difUlled  water,'  may  be  filled 
with  the  fluid  to  be  examined  and  weighed,  and  by  dividing  the 

* weight 
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weight  of  the  water  by  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  afcertalned. 

27.  Although  thefe  are  the  only  general  principles  by  which 
fpecific  gravities  are  afcertained,  yet  as  the  refult  is  always  influen- 
ced by  the  ftate  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  at  the  time  of 
the  experiments,  and  as  the  manipulation  is  a w’ork  of  great  nicety, 
various  ingenious  inftruments  have  been  contrived  tb  render  the 
procefs  and  calculation  eafy.  Of  all  thefe,  the  gravimeter  of 
Moryeau  feems  to  deferve  the  preference 

Mechanical  Division. 

28.  By  mechanical  divifion,  fub fiances  are  reduced  to  a form 
better  adapted  for  medical  purpofes ; and  by  the  increafe  of  their 
furface,  their  action  is  promoted,  both  as  medical  and  chemical 
agents. 

29.  It  is  performed  by  cutting,  bruifing,  grinding,  grating,  rafp- 
ing,  filing,  pulverization,  triturafiion,  and  granulation,  by  means 
of  machinery  or  of  proper  inftruments. 

30.  Pulverization  is  the  firft  of  thefe  operations  that  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  apothecary’s  fhop.  It  is  performed  by 
means  of  peftles  and  mortars.  The  bottom  of  the  mortars  fhould 
be  concave  and  their  fides  Ihould  neither  be  fo  inclined  as  not  to 
allow  the  fubftances  operated  on  to  fall  to  the  botfoni  between 
each  ftroke  of  the  peftle,  nor  fo  perpendicular  as  to  colledl  it  too 

'much  together,  and  to  retard  the  operation.  The  materials  of 
which  the  peftles  and  mortars  are  formed,  fhould  refill  both  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  adlion  of  the  fubftances  for  which  they 
are  ufed.  Wood,  iron,  marble,  filiceous  Hones,  porcelain,  and 
glafs,  are  all  employed  ; but  copper,  and  metals  containing  cop- 
per, are  to  be  avoided. 

31.  They  Ihould  be  provided  with  covers,  to  prevent  the  fineft 
and  lightelt  parts  from  efcaping,  and  to  defend  the  operator  from 
the  eflefts  of  difagreeable  or  noxious  fubftances.  But  thefe  ends 
are  more  completely  attained  by  tying  a piece  of  pliable  leather 
round  the  peftle  and  round  the  mouth  of  the  mortar.  Jt  mull  be 
clofely  applied,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  large,  as  to  permit  the 
free  motion  of  the  peftle. 

32.  -In  fome  inftances,  it  will  be  eyen  neceflary  for  the  opera- 
tor to  cover  his  mouth  and  noftrils  with  a wet  cloth,  and  to  Hand 
with  his  back  to  a current  of  air,  that  the  very  acrid  particles 
which  arife  may  be  carried  from  him. 

33.  The  addition  of  a little  water  or  fpirit  of  wine,  or  of  a 
few  almonds,  to  very  light  and  dry  fubftances,  will  prevent  their 
flying  off.  But  almonds  are  apt  to  induce  rancidity,  and  powders 
?rc  always  injured  by  the  drying  which  is  neceflary  when  they 
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have  been  Tnolftened.  Water  mull  never  be  added  to  fubltances 
which  abforb  it,  or  are  rendered  cohefiive  by  it. 

34.  Too  great  a quantity  of  any  fubitance  muft  never  be  put  in- 
to the  mortar  at  a time,  as  it  very  much  retards  the  operation. 

35.  All  vegetable  fubllances  muft  be  previoufly  dried.  Refins 
and  gummy  refins,  which  become  foft  in  fummer,  muft  be  pow- 
dered in  very  cold  weather.  Wood,  roots,  barks,  horn,  bone,  ivo- 
ry, &c.  muft  be  previoufly  cut,  fplit,  chipped,  or  rafped.  Some 
fubftances  will  even  require  to  be  moiftened  with  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  or  of  ftarch,  and  then  dried  before  they  can  be  pow- 
dered. Camphor  may  be  conveniently  powdered  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  fpirit  of  wine,  or  almond  oil. 

36.  All  impurities  and  inert  parts  having  been  previoufly  fe- 
parated,  the  operation  muft  be  continued  and  repeated  upon  ve- 
getable fubftances,  till  no  refiduum  is  left.  The  powders  obtain- 
ed at  different  times  muft  then  be  intimately  mixed  together,  fo 
ns  to  bring  the  whole  to  a ftate  of  perfect  uniformity. 

2^.  Very  hard  ftony  fubftances  muft  be  repeatedly  heated  to 
a red  heat,  and  then  fuddenly  quenched  in  cold  water,  until  they 
become  fufiiciently  friable.  Some  metals  may  be  powdered  hot 
in  a heated  iron  mortar,  or  may  be  rendered  brittle  by  alloying 
them  with  a little  mercury. 

38.  T^rituranon  is  intended  \for  the  ftill  more  minute  divifion  of 
bodies.  It  is  performed  in  flat  mortars  of  glafs,  agate,  or  other 
hard  materials,  by  giving  a rotatory  motion  to  the  peftle ; or  on  a 
levigating  ftone,  which  is  generally  of  porphyry,  by  means  of  a 
anuller  of  the  fame  fubftance.  On  laige  quantities  it  is  performed 
by  rollers  of  hard  ftone,  turning  horizontally  upon  each  other,  or 
by  one  vertical  roller  turning  on  a fiat  ftone. 

39.  The  fubftances  fubjefted  to  this  operation  are  generally 
previoufly  powdered  or  ground. 

40.  Livigation  differs  from  trituration  only  in  the  addition  of 
water  or  fpirit  of  wdne  tp  the  powder  operated  upon,  fo  as  to 
form  the  whole  mafs  into  a kind  of  pafte,  which  is  rubbed  until 
it  be  of  fufiicient  fmoothnefs  or  finenefs.  Earths,  and  fome  me- 
tallic fubftances,  are  levigated. 

41.  GrunuLition  is  employed  for  the  mechanical  divifion  of 
fome  metals.  It  is  performed,  either  by  ftirriug  the  melted  metal 
with  an  iron-rod  until  it  cools,  or  by  pouring  it  into  w’ater,  and 
llirring  it  continually  as  before,  or  by  pouring  it  into  a covered  box, 
pre%  ioufly  w^ell  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  fliaking  it  until  the  metal 
cools,  when  the  rolling  motion  wnll  be  converted  into  a rattling 
one.  Tn^  adhering  chalk  is  then  tq  be  walked  a\vay. 

42.  Sifting.  . From  dry  fubftances,  which  are  reduced  to  the 
due  degree  of  minutenefs,  the  coarfer  particles  are  to  be  feparated 
by  fieves  of  iron-wire,  hair-cloth  or  gauze,  or  by  being  dufted 
through  bags  of  fine  linen.  For  veiy  light  anc^vaiuable  pow- 
ders, 
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ders,  or  acrid  fubftances,  compound  lieves,  having  a clofe  lid  and 
receiver  mull  be  ufed.  The  particles  which  are  not  of  futlicient 
finenefs  to  pafs  through  the  interllices  of  the  lieve,  may  be  again 
powdered. 

43.  Elutrintion  is  confined  to  mineral  fubftances,  on  which  wa- 
ter has  no  aftion.  4t  is  performed  for  feparating  them  from  fo- 
reign particles  and  impurities,  of  a different  fpecific  gravity,  in 
which  cafe  they  are  laid  to  be  waftied  ; or  for  feparating  the  im- 
palpable powders,  obtained  by  trituration  and  levigation  from, 
the  coarfer  particles.  This  procefs  depends  upon  the  property 
that  very  fine  or  light  powders  have  of  remaining  for  fome  time 
fufpended  in  water ; and  is  performed  by  diffufing  the  powder  or 
pafte  formed  by  levigation  through  plenty  of  water,  letting  it 
ftand  a fufficient  time,  until  the  coarfer  particles  fettle  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  pouring  off  the  liquid  in  which  the  finer  or 
lighter  particles  are  fufpended.  Frefli  water  may  be  poured  on 
tile  refiduum,  and  the  operation  repeated ; or  the  coarfer  particles, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom,' may  be  previoufly  levigated  a fecond 
time. 

44.  Decantation.  The  fine  powder  which  is  waftied  over  with 
the  water,  is  feparated  from  it,  by  allowing  it  to  fubfide  corh- 
pletely,  and  by  either  decanting  off  the  water  very  carefully,  or 
by  drawing  it  off  by  a fyringe  or  fyphon.  Thefe  procelTes  are 
very  frequently  made  ufe  of  for  feparating  fluids  from  folids 
which  are  fpecifically  heavier,  efpecially  when  the  quantity  is 
very  large,  or  the  folid  fo  fubtile  as  to  pafs  through  the  pores  of 
molt  fubftances  employed  for  filtration,  or  the  liquid  fo  acrid  as 
to  corrode  them. 

45.  Filtration.  For  the  fame  purpofe  of  feparating  fluids  from 
folids,  ftraining  and  filtration  are  often  oifed.  Thefe  differ  only 
in  degree,  and  are  employed  when  the  powder  eitlier  does  not 
fubfide  at  all,  or  too  flowly  and  imperfectly  for  decantation. 

46.  ft  he  mftruments  for  this  purpofe  are  of  various  materials, 
aqd.muft  in  no  inftance  be  aCted  upon  by  the  fubftances  for  which 
they  are  employed.  Fats,  refins,  wax  and  oils,  are  ftrained 
through  hemp  or  flax  fpread  evenly  over  a piece  of  wire-cloth  or 
net  ftretched  in  a frame,  tor  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  li- 
quors, tine  flannel  may  be  ufed  ; for  fome  faline  folutions,  linen. 
Where  thefe  are  not  fine  enough,  unlized  paper  is  employed;  and 
very  acrid  liquors,  fuch  as  acids,  are  filtered  by  means  of  a glafs- 
funnel,  filled  with  powdered  quartz,  a few  of  the  larger  pieces  be- 
mg  put  in  the  neck,  fmaller  pieces  over  thefe,  and  tlie  finer  pow- 
der placed  over  all.  The  porofity  of  this  laft  filter  retains  much 
o tl^  liquor  ; but  it  may  be  obtained  by  gently  pouring  on  it  us 
much  diltilled  water ; the  liquor  will  then  pafs  through,  and  the 
water  be  retained  in  its  place. 
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47.  Water  may  be  filtered  in  large  quantities  througb-bafins  ; 
of  porous  rtone,  or  artificial  bafins  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  fine 
clay  and  coarfe  fand.  Mr  Collier  of  bouthvvark  has  lately  obtain- 
ed a patent  for  a very  ingenious  combination  of  hydroftatic  pref- 
fure,  with  the  mode  of  filtering  per  afccnfun:;  thereby  procuring  the 
new  and  peculiar  advantage,  that  the  fluid  and  its  fediment  take 
oppofite  diredlions. 

48.  The  fize  of  the  filters  depends  on  the  quantity  of  matter  to 
be  ftrained.  When  large,  the  flannel  or  linen  is  formed  iqto  a 
conical  bag,  and  fufpended  from  a hoop  or  frame ; the  paper  is 
cither  fpread  on  the  infide  of  thefe  bags,  or  folded  into  a conical 
form,  and  fufpended  by  a funnel-  It  is  of  advantage  to  introduce-*-' 
glafs  rods  or  quill-barrels  between  the  paper  and  tunnel,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  adhering  too  clofely. 

49.  What  paffes  firll  is  feldom  fine  enough,  and  mull  be  pour- 
ed back  again,  until  by  the  fwelling  of  the  fibres  of  the  filter,  or 
filling  up  of  its  pores,  the  fluid  acquires  the  recjuifite  degree  of 
limpidity.  The  filter  is  fometimes  covered  with  charcoal  po\v- 
der,  which  is  a ufeful  addition  to  muddy  and  deep-coloured  li- 
quors. The  filtration  of  fome  vifcid  fubflances  is  much  aflifled 

by  heat.  _ • • 1 

jO.  ExpreJJiQfl  is  a fpecies  of  filtration,  aflifled  by  mechanical  1 

force.  It  is  principally  employed  to  obtain  the  juices  of  frelh  1 
vegetables,  and  tile  unftuous  vegetable  oils.  It  is  performed  by 
means  of  a fcrew  prefs  with  plates  of  wood,  iron  or  tin.  The 
fubjedl  of  the  operation  is  previoufly  be-afen,  ground  or  bruifed. . 
It  is  then  incloled  m a bag,  which  mufl  not  be  too  much  filled,, 
and  introduced  between  the  plates  of  the  prefs.  T-he  bags  fhouldi 
be  of  hair-cloth,  or  canvafs  inclofed  in  hair-cloth.  Hem^n  audi 
woollen  bags  are  apt  to  give  vegetable  juices  a difagreeabie  tafle*. 
The  preli'ure  Ihould  be  gentle  at  firfl,  and  increafed  gi'adually. 

^1,  Vegetables  intended  for  this  operation  fhould  be  peifedllyy 
frelh  and  freed  from  all  impurities.  Jn  general  they  fhould  bee 
exprefled  as  foon  as  they  are  bruifed,  for  they  are  apt  to  ferment 
but  fubacid  fruits  give  a larger  quantity  of  juiCe  and  of  finer  qua- 
lity, when  they  are  allowed  to  Hand  fome  days  in  a wooden  o>t 
caithen  veflel  after  they  are  bruifed.  lo  fome  vegetables  w'hicfih 
are  not  juicy  enough  of  themlelves,  the  addition  of  a little  wateri 
is  neceflary.  Lemons  and  oranges  muff  be  peeled,  as  their  fkin- 
contain  a great  deal  of  eflential  oil,  which  would  mix  with  th(.( 
juice.  The  oil  itfelf  raay  be  obtained  feparately,  by  expreffioi: 

Avith  the  fingers  againft  a plate  of  glafs. 

j2.  For  un£luous  feeds  iron-pl-ates  are  ufed  ; and  it  is  cuftornary 
not  only  to  heat  the  plates,  but  to  warm  the  bruifed  feeds  in : 
kettle  over  the  fire,  after  they  have  been  fprinkled  with  fome  wa  i 
ter,  as  by  thefe  means  the  produd  is  increafed,  and  the  oil  obtain- 
' ed  is  more  limpid.  But  as  their  diipofition  to  rancidity  xs  increa . 
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fed  by  it,  if  poffible  this  praftice  fhould  be  laid  afide,  or  confined 
to  expoling  the  bruifed  feeds,  inclofed  in  a bag,  to  the  fleam  of 

hot  water.  - 

53.  Defpumation  is  generally  praftifed  on  thick  and  clammy 

liquors,  which  contain  much  Qimy  and  other  impurities,  not  eafily 
feparable  by  filtration.  The  fcum  arifes  either  by  fvmply  heating 
the  liquor,  or  by  clavifymi^  it,  which  is  done  by  mixing  with  the 
liquor,  when  cold,  the  white  of  egg  well  beaten,  with  a little  wa- 
ter, which  on  being  heated  coagulates,  and  entangling  the  impu- 
rities of  the  liquor,  rifes  with  them  to  the  furface,  and  may  be 
eafily  removed  by  a perforated  ladle.  Of  the  liquor  may  now  be^ 
filtered  with  eafe.  Spirituous  liquors  are  clarified  bj  means  of 
ifinglafs  dilfolved  in  water,  or  any  albuminous  fluid,  fuch  as  milk, 
which  coagulates  by  the  adtion  of  the  alcohol  without  the  afliftance 
of  heat- 

1:4.  Fluids  can  only  be  feparated  from  each  other,  when  they 
have  no  tendency  to  combine,  and  when  they  differ  in  fpecific 
gravity.  The  leparation  may  be  effedled,  by  fkimming  off  the 
lighter  fluid  with  a filver  or  glafs  fpoon ; or  by  drawing  it  off 
by  a fyringe  or  fyphon  •,  or  by  means  of  a glafs  feparatory,  which 
is  an  inflrument  having  a projecting  tube,  terminating  in  a very 
llender  point,  through  which  the  heavier  fluid  alone  is  permitted 
to  run  ; or  by  means  of  the  capillary  attradlion  ofia  fpongy  wool- 
len thread  •,  for  no  fluid  will  enter  a fubflance  whofe  pores  are  fill- 
ed by  another,  for  which  it  has  no  attradlion;  and,  lallly,  upon 
the  fame  principle  by  means  of  a filter  of  unfized  paper,  previoui- 
ly  foaked  in  one  of  the  fluids,  which  in  this  way  readily  paffeS 
through  it  while  the  other  remains  behind. 

55.  Mechanical  mixture  is  performed  by  agitation,  trituration, 
or  kneading  ; but  thefe  will  be  bell  confidered  in  treating  of  the 
forms  in  which  medicines  are  exhibited. 

Apparatus. 

t6.  Before  entering  on  the  chemical  operations,  it  will  be  nc- 
ceffary  to  niake  a few  remarks . on  the  inflruments  employed  in 
performing  them.  They  may  be  divided  into 

a.  The  veffels  in  which  the  effefts  are  performed. 
h.  Xhe  means  of  producing  heat ; or  fuel ; and 
c.  The  means  of  applying  and  regulating  the  heat ; or  lamps 
and  furnaces. 

Vessels. 

57-  The  vefTels,  according  to  the  purpofeB  for  which  daey  are 
intended,  vary 

a.  In  form,  and  / 
la  materials. 
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58.  The  different  forms  will  be  heft  defcribed  when  treating  of  ; 
the  particular  operations.  j 

59*  No  fubftance  poffelTes  properties  which  would  render  it  • 
proper  to  be  employed  as  a material  in  every  inftance.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  fele£l  thofe  fubftances  wliich  poflefs  the  pro- 
perties more  efpecially  required  in  the  particular  operations  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

60.  The  properties  molt  generally  required,  are 

a.  The  power  of  refifling  chemical  agents. 

b.  Tranfparency. 

■ c.  Compaclnefs. 

d.  Strength. 

e.  Fixity  and  Infufibility. 

' f And  the  power  of  bearing  fudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture without  breaking. 

6x.  The  metals  in  general  poflefs  the  four  laft  properties  ia 
confiderable  perfection,  but  they  are  all  opaque.  Iron  and  cop- 
per are  apt  to  be  corroded  by  chemical  agents,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
latter  is  often  attended  by  dangerous  confequences.  Thefe  defeCls 
are  in  fome  meafure,  but  not  entirely,  remedied  by  tinning  them. 
Tin  and  lead  are  too  fufible.  Platinum,  gold  and  filver  refill  moll 
of  the  chemical  agents,  but  their  expence  is  an  infurmountable 
objeOiion  to  their  general  ufe. 

62.  Good  earthen-ware  refills  the  greateft;  intenfity  of  heat,  but 
is  deficient  in  all  the  other  properties.  The  balls  of  all  kinds  of 
earthen-ware  is  clay,  which  poflelTes  the  valuable  quality  of  be- 
ing very  plaltic  when  wrought  with  water,  and  of  becoming  ex- 
tremely hard  when  burnt  with  an  intenfe  heat.  But  it  contradls 
fo  much  by  heat,  that  it  is'extremely  apt  to  crack  and  fplit  on  be- 
ing expofed  to  fudden  changes  of  temperature ; it  is  therefore  ne- 
celfary  to  add  fome  fubltance  which  may  counteraCl  this  property. 
Siliceous  fand,  elay  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  burnt  with  a 
very  intenfe  heat,  and  plumbago,  are  occafionally  nfed.  Thefe 
additions,  however,  are  attended  with  other  inconveniencies  ; plum- 
bago efpecially  is  liable  to  combullion,  and  fand  diminilhes  the 
compaClnefs ; fo  that  when  not  glazed,  they  are  porous,  and  when 
glazed  they  are'  aCled  upon  by  chemical  agents.  The  chemical 
veflels,  manufaCliured  by  Mefl’rs  Wedge  wood,  are  the/beft  of  this 
defeription,  except  porcelain,  which  is  too  expenfive. 

63.  Glafs  pofl’efles  the  three  firll  qualities  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and  may  be  heated  red-hot  without  melting.  Its  greateft  in- 
convenience is  its  difpofition  to  crack  or  break  in  pieces  when  fud- 
denly  heated  or  cooled.  As  this  is  occafioned  by  its  unequal  ex- 
panfion  or  contradlion,  it  is  belt  remedied  by  forming  the  veflels 
very  thin,  and  giving  them  in  general  a rounded  form.  Glafs- 
velTcls  Ihould  alfo  be  well  annealed,  that  is,  cooled  very  flowly, 

after 
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er  being  blown,  by  placing  them  immediately  in  an  oven  while 
gy  are  yet  in  a foft  ftate.  When  ill  annealed,  or  cooled  fudden-  ^ 

, glafs  is  apt  to  fly  in  pieces  on  the  flighteft  change  of  tempera- 
re,  or  touch  of  a lharp  point.  We  may  fome times  take  advan- 
ge  of  this  imperfetlion  ; for  by  means  of  a led-hot  wire,  glafs-vef- 
Is  may  be  cut  into  any  ihape.  When  there  is  not  a crack  alrea- 
j in  the  glafs,  the  point  of  the  wire  is  applied  near  the  edge,  a 
rack  is  formed,  which  is  afterwards  eaiily  led  in  any  diredion 
le  wifli. 

64.  Reaumeur’s  porcelain,  on  the  contrary,  is  glafs,  whic^i  by 

irrounding  it  with  hot  fand,  is  made  to  cool  fo  flowly,  that  it  af- 
imes  a cryftalline  texture,  which  dellroys  its  tranfparency,  but 
nparts  to  it  every  ether  quality  wilheci  for  in  chemical  veflTels. 
he  coarfer  kinds  of  glafs  are  commonly  ufed  in  making  it ; but 
i there  is  no  manufacture  of  this  valuable  fubftance,  its  employ- 
lent  is  Hill  very  lim'ited.  ’ ' , 

Lutes. 

65.  Lutes  alfo  form  a neceffafy  part  of  chemical  apparatus, 
'hey  are  compofitions  of  various  iubltaiices  intended 

a.  To  clofe  the  joinings  of  veflTels. 

b.  To  coat  glafs-veflels. 

c.  To  line  furnaces. 

66.  Lutes  of  the  firft  defeription  are  commonly  employed  to 
onfine  elaftic  vapours.  They  ihould  therefore  poflefs  the  follow- 
ng  properties, 

a.  CompaClnefs. 

h.  The  power  of  refilling  acrid  vapours. 

c.  The  power  of  refliting  a certain  intenfity  of  heat. 

d.  Facility  of  removal  after  the  operation. 

67.  Vifeid  fubflances,  as  flour,  Harch,  and  gum,  poflTefs  the  firft 
ind  laft  properties  in  a fufficient  degree ; they  are  therefore  em- 
iloyed  when  the  heat  is  moderate,  and  the  vapour  not  corrofive. 
rhey  are  mixed  with  water,  and  fpread  upon  flips  of  paper  or  li- 
aen,  which  are  wrapped  round  the  joinings  of  the  veffels,  and',  if 
liecelTary,  fecured  with  thread.  Slips  of  bladder  macerated  in  wa- 
:er,  and  applied  with  the  infide  next  the  veflTels,  are  employed  in 
die  fame  circumftances  ; but  from  their  great  contraction  on  dry- 
ing, they  are  apt  to  break  weak  veflTels.  A palte  formed  of  al- 
mond or  linfeed  meal,  and  water,  or  mucilage,  forms  a very  clofe 
and  plaftic  lute,  which  is  eafily  removed. 

68.  Quicklime  well  incorporated  with  a fixth  part  of  muriate 
of  foda,  or  with  white  of  egg  diluted  with  water,  applied  on  flips  of 
linen,  dries  eafily,  and  becomes  very  hard.  It  is  ul'ed  for  the  diltil-, 

lation 
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lation  of  the  concentrated  acids  ; but  for  this  putpofe  burnt  gypi>< 
fum  and  water  is  preferable.  Both  thefe  lutes  mult  be  ufed  as  foom 
as  they  are  prepared,  as  they  harden  very  quickly.  j 

69.  Chalk  and  oil,  or  glaziers  putty,  is  a very  compadt  lute. . 
As  it  becomes  fo  hard  as  ndt  to  be  eafily  removed,  it  is  principallyr 
ufed  for  luting  tubes  into  veffels  for  pneumatic  purpofes. 

70.  A pafte  of  powdered  clay  and  drying  oil,  or  what  is  ftilll 
better,  amber  varnilh,  is  very  clofe,  adhe^ve,  and  plaftic,  and  iss 
eafily  removed ; but  as  it  foftens  with  heat,  it  mull  be  fecured  b3rF 
Hips  of  linen  and  thread,  and  will  not  adhere  to  the  veffels  unlefss 
they  be  perfectly  dry. 

71.  Clay  and  fand,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four,  form  an  ex-- 
cellent  lute,  capable  of  refilling  very  high  temperatures,  and  thee 
greatell  number  of  corrolive  fubllances. 

72.  Eight  parts  of  yellow  wax  melted  with  one  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, with  or  without  the  addition  of  fome  refinous  fubllances,, 
according  to  the  degree  of  pliability  and  confillence  required,, 
form  a very  clofe  and  compaft  lute,  through  which  the  moll  fub- 
tile-  corrolive  vapours  will  not  efcape.  ' But  it  is  foftened  and  li- 
quefied by  heat,  therefore  cannot  be  ufed  for  purpofes  where  highi 
temperatures  are  required. 

73.  The  lute  employed  for  the  coating  of  glafs -veffels,  with; 
tlie  intention  of  making  them  llronger  and  capable  of  refilling  vio- 
lent heats,  witliout  foftening,  confilts  of  four  parts  of  fand  and  oner 
of  clay,  made  into  a very  thin  mafs,  and  applied  in  fucceffivee 
layers,  taking  care  that  each  coat  be  perfectly  dry  before  another: 
be  laid  on. 

74.  The  lutes  for  lining  furnaces  will  be  defcribed  when  treat-- 
ing  of  furnaces. 

75.  The  jundlures  of  veffels  which  are  to  be  luted  to  each; 
other,  mull  previoully  be  accurately  and  firmly  fitted,  by  introdu-- 
cing  between  them,  when  neceffary,  Ihort  bits  of  wood  or  cork,  or,, 
if  the  difproportion  be  very  great,  by  means  of  a cork  fitted  to  the: 
one  veffel,  having  a circular  hole  bored  through  it,  through  which^. 
the  neck  of  the  other  veffel  or  tube  paffes. 

76.  After  being  thus  fitted,  the  lute  is  rolled  and  worked  betweem 
the  fingers  till  it  be  foftened,  and  is  then  formed  into  fmall  cylim 
ders,  which  are  fucceffively  applied  to  the  junftures,  taking  care- 
that  each  piece  be  made  to  adhere  firmly  and  perfectly  clofe  in; 
every  part  before  another  is  put  on.  Lallly,  the  whole  is  fecureda 
by  the  flips  of  linen  or  bladder. 

77.  In  many  cafes,  to  permit  the  efcape  of  elaflic  vapours,  a 
fmall  hole  is  made  through  the  lute  with  a pin,  or  the  lute  is  per- 
forated by  a fmall  quill,  fitted  with  a Hopper. 
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Heat  and  Fuel. 


I <78.  As  caloric  is  an  agent  of  the  moft  extenfive  utility  in  the 
nemical  operations  of  pharmacy,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  fliould  be 
cquainted  with  the  means  of  employing  it  m the  moft  economy 

al  and  efficient  manner.  . r , , 

70.  Tlie  rays  of  the  fun  are  ufed  in  the  drying  of  many  vegetable 
abftances,  and  t^e  only  attentions  neceffiary  are  to  expofe  as  large 
furface  as  poffible,  and  to  turn  them  frequently,  that  every  part 
lay  be  dried  alike.  They  are  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  promoting 
pontaneous  evaporations. 

'j'lie  combuftion  of  different  fubftances  is  a much  more 
lowerful  and  certain  fource  of  heat.  Alcohol,  oil,  tallow,  wood, 
ut  f,  coal,  charcoal,  and  coke,  are'  all  occafionally  employed. 

81.  Alcohol,  oil,  and  melted  tallow,  are  burnt  in  lamps  of  va- 
ious  conftruaions.  Thefe  afford  a very  uniform,  though  not  very 
liah  temperature.  Alcohol  has  the  great  advantage  of  burning 
vfthout  fmoke.  But  oil  burnt  upon  a cylindrical  wick,  fo  contn- 
red  tliat  the  air  has  free  accefs  both  to  the  outfide  and  to  the  inhde 
>f  the  cylinder,  as  in  Argand’s  lamp,  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
.opfiderable  temperature  of  gi'eat  uniformity,  and  without  the  lit- 
;onv^enience  of  fmoke. 

82.  Wood,  turf,  coal,  charcoal,  and  coke,  are  burnt  in  grates 
ind  furnaces.  Wood  has  the  advantage  of  kindling  readily,  but 
affords  a very  unlleady  temperature,  is  inconvenient  from  its 
flame,  fmoke,  and  foot,  "and  requires  much  attention.  The  heavy 
and  denfe  woods  give  the  gfeateft  heat,  burn  longeft,  and  leave  a 


ienfe  charcoal.  . . 

Dry  turf  gives  a permanent  heat,  and  does  not  require  lo 

much  attention  as  wood  ^ but  its  fmoke  is  copious  and  penetrating, 
ind  the  empyreumatic  fmell  which  it  imparts  to  every  thing  it 
comes  in  contaft  with,  adheres  to  them  with  great  obftinacy. 
The  heavy  turf  of  ma,rlhes  is  preferable  to  the  light  fuperficial 

turf.  . , • T 

84.  Coal  is  the  fuel  moft  commonly  ufed  in  this  country.  Its 

heat  is  conliderable  and  lufficiently  permanent,  but  it  produces 
much  flame  and  fmoke. 

85.  Charcoal,  efpecially  of  the  denfe  woods,  is  a very  conve- 
nient and  excellent  fuel.  It  burns  without  flame  or  fmoke,  and 
gives  a ftrong,  uniform,  and  permanent  heat,  which  may  be  eaflly 
regulated,  efpecially  when  it  is  not  in  too  large  pieces,  and  is  a 
little  damp. 

86.  Coke,  or  charred  coal,  poffeffes  fimilar  properties  to  chat- 
coal.  It  is  lefs  eaflly  kindled,  but  is  capable  of  producing  a higher 

87.  When 
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87.  When  an  open  grate  is  ufed  for  chemical  purpofes,  j 
Ihould  be  provided  with  cranes  to  I'upport  the  veflels  operated  i|i 
that  they  may  not  be  overturned  by  the  burning  away  of  tli 
fuel.  1 1 

Furnaces. 

88.  In  all  fm-naces,  th  eprincipal  obje£ls  are,  to  produce  a fujj 
hcient  degree  of  heat,  with  little  confumption  of  fuel,  and'to  bl 
able  to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat. 

89.  An  unneceflary  expenditure  of  fuel  is  prevented  by  fornn 
ing  the  lides  of  the  furnace  of  very  imperfeft  conduftors  of  cald( 
ric,  and  by  conftru6ling  it  fo  that  the  fubject  operated  on  may  bl 
expofed  to  the  full  adion  of  the  fire. 

90.  Xhe  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  ai 
which  comes  in  contad  with  the  burning  fuel.  The  quantity  (i 
air  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  fize  of  the  aperture  through 
which  it  enters  and  its  velocity.  Xhe  velocity  itfelf  is  increafee 
by  mechanical  means,  as  by  bellows,  or  by  increafing  the  heigH 
and  width  of  the  chimney. 

9*'  The  fize  and  form  of  furnaces,  and  the*materials  of  whicc 
they  are  conftruded,  are  various,  according  to  the  purpofes  fci: 
which  they  are  intended.  ^ 

92.  Xhe  effential  parts  of  a furnace  are,  ^ 

a.  A body  for  the  fuel  to  burn  in. 

h.  A grate  for  it  to  burn  upon. 

c.  An  alh-pit  to  admit  air  and  receive  the  afhes. 

d.  A chimney  for  carrying  off  the  fjmoke  and  vapours. 

93.  Xhe  afli-pit  fhould  be  perfedly  clofe,  and  furnifhed  witti 
a dooV  and  regifler-plate,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  admit! 
ted. 

94.  Xhe  bars  of  the  grate  fliould  be  triangular,  and  place;! 
with  an  angle  pointed  downwards,  and  not  above  half  an  inch  dii 
ftant.  Xhe  grate  fhould  be  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the  body. 

95.  Xhe  body  may  be  cylindrical  or  elliptical,  and  it  mut' 
have  apertures  for  introducing  the  fuel  and  the  fubjefts  of  the  ope; 
ration,  and  for  conveying  away  the  fmoke  and  vapours. 

96.  When  the  combuftion  is  fupported  by  the  current  of  aiii 
naturally  excited  by  the  burning  of  the  fuel,  it  is  called  a wind-' 
furnace  ; when  it  is  accelerated  by  increafing  the  velocity  of  th 
current  by  bellows,  it  forms  a blaft-furnace  ; and  when  the  bod 
of  the  furnace  is  covered  with  a dome,  which  terminates  in  tli 
chimney,  it  conftitutes  a reverberatory  furnace. 

97.  Furnaces  arc  either  fixed,  and  built  of  fire-brick,  or  port! 
able,  and  fabricated  of  plate-iron.  When  of  iron,  they  mull  be  li : 

ne  ' 
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I with  fome  badly  condufting  and  refraftory  fubftarice,  both  to 
^ent  the  dillipation  of  heat,  and  to  defend  the  iron  againft  the 
pn  of  the  fire.  A mixture  of  leaks  of  iron  and  powdered  titles 
rked  up  with  blood,  hair,  and  clay,  is  much  recommended ; and 
Ifelfor  Hagen  fays,  that  it  is-  lefs  apt  to  fplit  and  crack  when  ex- 
pd  at  once  to  a violent  heat,  than  when  dried  gradually,  accord- 
I to  the  common  directions.  Dr  Black  employed  two  different 
tings.  ^>1  ext  to  the  iron  he  applied  a compofition  of  three  parts 
weight  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  fine  clay.  Thefe  are  firft  mixed 
lie  itate  of  fire  powder,  and  then  worked  up  with  as  much  wa- 
'as  will  permit  the  mafs  to  be  formed  into  balls,  which  are  ap- 
d to  the  fides  of  the  furnace,  and  beat  very  firm  and  compaCt  with 
face  of  a broad  hammer,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  one  inch  and 
ill  in  general,  but  fo  as  to  give  an  elliptical  form  to  the  cavity, 
er  this,  another  lute,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  parts  of  fand,  and 
of  clay,  is  to  be  applied  m the  fame  manner,  to  the  thicknefs  of 
ut  lialf  an  inch.  Thefe  lutes  mull  be  allowed  to  become  per- 
dy  dry  beiore  the  furnace  is  heated,  wli^ch  fhould  at  firft  be 
le  gradually. 

j . Heat  may  be  applied  to  veffels  employed  in  chemical  ope- 
ions, 

a.  DireHly,  as  in  the  open  fire  and  reverberatory  furnace. 

b.  Or  thiough  the  medium  of  fand;  the  faild-bath. 

c.  Of  water ; the  water-bath- 
(i.  Of  fteam  ; the  vapour-bath. 
e.  Of  air,  as  in  the  muffle. 

Chemical  Operations. 

)g.  In  all  chemical  operations,  combination  takes  place,  and 
re  are  very  few  of  them  in  which  decompofition  does  not  alfo 
ur.  For  the  fake  of  method,  we  fhall  confider  them  as  princi. 
ly  intended  to  produce 

a.  A change  in  the  form  of  aggregation. 

b.  Combination 

c.  Decompofition. 

100.  The  form  of  aggregation  may  be  altered  by 

a.  Fuilon. 

b.  Vaoonzation. 

c.  Condenlation. 

d.  Congelation. 

e.  Coagulation. ' 

lot. 

is  the  converfion  of  a folid  into  a liquid  by  the 
le  agency  of  caloric,  tiubftances  differ  very  much  in  the  degrees 

of 
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of  their  fulihillty^  fome,  as  water  and  mercurj,  exifting  as  fluidi 
in  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere  ; while  others,  < 
the  pure  earths,  cannot  be  melted  by  any  heat  we  can  produce. 

102.  LiqufaSiion  is  commonly  employed  to  exprefs  the  meltin: 
of  fubftances,  as  tallow,  wax,  reiin,  &c.  which  pafs  through  inte; 
mediate  ftates  of  foftnefs,  before  they  become  fluid.  Fufion  is  til 
melting  of  fubftances  which  pafs  immediately  from  the  folid  i 
the  fluid  ftate,  as  the  falts  and  metals,  except  iron  and  platinum. 

103.  When,  in  confequence  of  fufion,  the  fubftances  operat€( 
on  acquire  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  tranfparency,  a denfe  um 
fortti  texture,  and  great  brittlenefs,  and  exhibit  a conchoidal  frati 
ture,  with  a fpecular  furface,  and  the  edges  of  the  fragments  verr 
lharp,  it  is  termed  viirificanon. 

104.  In  general,  Ample  fubftances  are  lefs  fufible  than  com 
pounds  ; for  example,  the  fimpk  earths  cannot  be  melted  fingb; 
but  when  mixed  are  eafily  fufed.  The  additions  which  are  fomi 
times  made  to  refractory  fubftances  to  promote  their  fufion,  an 
termed  fiuxes.^ 

105.  An  open  fire  is  fufficient  to  melt  fome  fubftances,  other 
require  the  heat  of  a furnace. 

106.  The  veftels  in  which  fufion  is  performed,  muft  refill  til 
heat  necelTary  for  the  operation.  In  fome  inftances,  an  iron  1 
copper  ladle  or  pot  may  be  ufed,  but  moft  commonly  crucibl 
are  employed.  Crucibles  are  o^  various  fizes.  The  large  crur 
bles  are  generally  conical,  with  a fmall  fpout  for  the  convenienr 
of  pouring  out ; the  fmall  ones  are  truncated  triangular  pyramid 
and  are  commonly  fold  in  nefts. 

107.  The  Heflian  crucibles  are  compofed  of  clay  and  fand,  an 
when  good,  will  withftand  an  intenle  heat  for  many  hours,  withmi 
foftening  or  melting  •,  but  they  are  difpofed  to  crack  when  fui 
denly  heated  or  cooledi  This  inconvenience  may  be  on  many  co 
cafions  avoided,  by  ufing  a double  crucible,  and  filling  up  the  ii 
terftice  with  fand,  or  by  covering  the  crucible  with  a lute  of  cl  .; 
and  fand,  by  which  means  the  heat  is  tranfmitted  more  gradual, 
and  equally.  Thofe  which  ring  clearly  when  ftruck,  and  are 
an  uniform  thicknefs,  and  have  a reddilh  brown  colour,  witbeo 
black  fpots,  are  reckoned  the  belt. 

108.  Wedgewood’s  crucibles  are  made  of  clay  mixed  with  ll 
ked  clay  finely  pounded,  and  are  in  every  refpeCl  fuperior  to  ti 
Heflian,  but  they  are  very  expenfive. 

109.  The  black-lead  crucibles,  formed  of  clay  and  plnmba;| 
are  very  durable,  refill  hidden  changes  of  temperature,  and  m. 
be  repeatedly  ufed,  but  they  are  deftroyed  when  faline  fubftanr. 
are  melted  in  them,  and  fufler  combuftion  when  expofed  red-hot: 
a current  of  air. 

no.  When  placed  in  a furnace,  crucibles  ftiould  never  be 
upon  tbs  bars  of  the  grate,  but  always  upon  a fupport.  They  nci; 
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covered,  to  prevent  the  fuel  or  alhes  from  falling  into  them, 
th  a lid  of  the  fame  materiah,  or  witli  another  crucible  inverted 
er  them. 

111.  When  the  fufion  is  completed,  the  fubftance  may  be  either 
rmitted  to  cool  in  the  crucible,  or  may  be  poured  into  a heated 
iuld  anointed  with  tallow,  never  with  oil,  or  what  is  ftill  bet-' 
■,  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  chalk,  which  is  applied  b^  lay- 
5 it  over  with  a mixture  of  chalk  ditfufed  in  water,  and  then 
aporating  the  water  completely  by  heat.  To  prevent  the  cru- 
jle  from  being  broken  by  cooling  too  rapidly,  it  is  to  be  either 
placed  in  the  furnace,  to  cool  gradually  with  it,  or  covered  with' 
tne  velTel  to  prevent  its. being  expofed  immediately  to  the  air. 

112.  Fufion  is  performed  with  the  intentions,v 

a.  Of  weakening  the  attraftion  of  aggregation. 

1.  To  facilitate  mechanical  divifion. 

2.  To  promote  chemical  aftion. 

b.  Of  feparating  from  each  other,  fubftances  of  different  de- 
ees  of  fufibility. 

113.  Vaporisation  is  the  converfion  of  a folid  or  fluid  into  va- 
)ur  by  the  agency  of  caloric.  Although  vaporability  be  merely 
relative  term,  fubllances  are  faid  to  be  permanently  elaftic,  vo- 
tile,  or  fixed.  The  permanently  elaftic  fluids  or  gafes  are  thofe 
hich  cannot  be  condenfed  into  a fluid  or  folid  form  by  any  ab- 
raQiion  of  caloric  we  are  capable  of  producing.  Fixed  fubftances, 
i the  contrary,  are  thofe  which  cannot  be  converted  into  vapour 
'f  great  increafe  of  temperature.  The  preflure  of  the  atmo- 
ihere  has  very  confiderable  elTeft  in  varying  the  degree  at  which 
ibftances  are  converted  into  vapour.  Some  folids,  unlefs  fub- 
£ted  to  very  great  prelfure,  are  at  once  converted  into  vapour, 
though  molt  of  tliem  pafs  through  the  intermediate  ftate  of  fluidity. 

1 1 4.  Vaporization  is  employed 

a.  To  feparate  fubftances  differing  in  volatility. 

h.  To  promote  chemical  action. 

115.  When  employed  with  either  of  thefe  views, 

a.  No  tegard  is  paid  to  the  fubftances  volatilized, 

1.  From  folids,  as  in  uftulation  and  charring. 

2.  From  fluids,  as  in  evaporation. 

1.  Or  the  fubftances  vaporized  are  condenfed  in  proper  veffels, 

1.  In  a liquid  form,  as  in  diftillation. 

2.  In  a folid  form  as  in  fublimation. 

c.  Or  the  fubftances  vaporized  are  collefted  in  their  gafeous 

form,  in  a pneumatic  apparatus. 

116.  UJlulation  is  almoft  entirely  a metallurgic  operation,  and  is 
mployed  to  expel  the  fulphur  and  arfenic  contained  in  fome  me- 
allic  ores.  It  is  performed  on  fmall  quantities  in  tefts  placed 

within 
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■within  a muffle.  Tells  are  lhallow  veflels  made  of  bone  alhes  otir 
baked  clay  Muffles  are  veffels  of  baked  clay,  of  a femi-cylin.- 
drical  form,  the  flat  fide  forming  the  floor,  and  the  arched  portion li 
the  roof  and  fides.  The  end  and  fides  are  perforated  with  holes^ 
for  the  free  tranfmiflion  of  air,  and  the  open  extremity  is  placedti 
at  the  door  of  the  furnace,  for  the  infpedtion  and  manipulation  ofl 
the  procefs.  Ihe  reverberatory  furnace  is  coinmoniy  employed! 
for  roalting,  and  the  heat  is  at  firll  very  gentle,  and  llowly  railed! 
to  rednefs.  It  is  accelerated  by  expofing  as  large  a iurface  of  the; 
fubllance  to  be  roalled  as  poflibie,  and  by  llirring  it  frequently, , 
fo  as  to  prevent  any  agglutination,  and  to  bring  every  part  in  luc— 
cellion  to  the  furface. 

117.  Charting  may  be  performed  on  any  of  the  compound! 
oxides,  by  fubjefting  them  to  a degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  expel  I 
all  their  hydrogene,  nitrogene,  and  iuperabuiidant  oxygene,  whiles 
the  carbon,  being  a fixed  principle,  remains  behind  in  the  Hate  off 
charcoal.  The  temperature  necell'ary  for  the  operation  may  bee 
produced  either  by  the  combultion  of  other  fubllances,  or  by  thes 
partial  combullion  of  the  fubllance  to  be  charred.  In  the  formerr 
cafe,  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  any  veflTel  which  eX^cludess 
the  accefs  of  air,  while  it  permits  the  efcape  of  the  vapours  form^- 
ed.  In  the  latter,  the  acc-efs  of  air  mull  be  regulated  in  fuch  aa 
manner,  that  it  may  be  fuppreired  whenever  the  combultion  hass 
reached  the  requilite-degree  ; for  if  continued  to  be  admitted,  thee 
charcoal  itfelf  would  be  dilfipated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acidd 
gas,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  the  alkaline  and  earthy  mat-c- 
ter,  which  thefe  fubllances  always  contain.  When  combuftion  iss 
carried  this  length,  the  procefs  is  termed  incineration.  The  va^- 
pours  which  arife  in  the  operation  of  charring,  are  fometimes  con-i* 
denied,  as  in  the  manufafture  of  tar. 

1 1 8.  Evaporation  is  the  converfion  of  a fluid  into  Vapour,  by  itsa 

combination  with  caloric.  In  this  procefs,  the  atmofphere  is  notaa 
neceflary  agent,  but  rather  a hindrance,  by  its  prelTure.  This! 
forms  a criterion  between  evaporation  and  fpontaneous  evapora-ti 
tion,  which  is  merely  the  folution  of  a fluid  in  air.  i 

1 19.  It  is  performed  in  open,  lhallow,  or  hemifpherical  veflelt’^ 
of  filver,  tinned  copper  or  iron,  earthen-ware  or  glafs.  The  ne. 
ceflary  caloric  may  be  furnilhed  by  means  of  an  open  fire,  a lamp-, 
or  a furnace,  either  immediately,  or  with  the  intervention  of  fand 
■water,  or  vapour.  The  degree  of  heat  mult  be  regulated  by  thin 
nature  of  the  fubllance  operated  on.  In  general,  it  fliould  not  br< 
greater  than  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

120.  Evaporation  may  be, 


a.  Partial. 

1.  From  faline  fluids,  concentration. 

2.  From  vifeid  fluids,  iiu’plffation.  j 

h.  Total,  cxficcation.  | 

121.  Concentration  \ 
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1 2 1.  Concentration  is  employed, 

a.  To  leflen  the  quantity  of  diluting  fluids,  dephlegmatlon. 

b.  To  prepare  for  cryltallization. 

122.  Inf^ifJ'ulian  is  almoft  confined  to  aniihal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances ; and  as  thefe  arje  apt  to  be  partially  decompoied  by  heat, 
or  to  become  empyreumatic,  it  ftiould  always  be  performed,  efpe- 
ciaily  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  in  a water  or  vapour  bath. 

123.  Lxjiccation  is  here  taken  in  a very  limited  fenfe  ; for  the 
term  is  alfo  with  propriety  ufed  to  exprefs  the  drying  of  vegeta- 
bles by  a gentle  heat,  the  efflorefcence  ot  falts,  and  the  abllracbion 
of  moiftui^  from  mixtures  of  infoluble  powders  with  water,  by 
means  of  chaik-ftones  or  powdered  chalk  preffed  into  a fmocth 

i mats.  At  prelent,  we  limit  its  meaning  to  the  total  expuliion  of 
moifture  from  any  body  by  means  of  caloric. 

123.  Uhe  exCccation  of  compound  oxides  fhoulck  always  be  per- 
formed in  the  water- bath. 

T25.  Salts  are  deprived  of  their  water  of  cryllallization  by  ex- 
pofing^  them  to  the  aftion  of  heat  in  a glafs  veilel  or  iron  ladle. 
Sometimes  they  firlt  diifolve  in  their  water  of  cryftallization,  or 
undergo  what  is  called  the  \i  atfry  JuJion,  and  are  aiterwards  con- 
verted into  a dry  mafs  by  its  total  expulflon  j as  in  the  calcination 
of  borax  or  burning  of  alum. 

126.  hen  exficcation  is  attended  with  a crackling  noife,  and 
fplitting  ot  the  lalt,  as  in  muriate  of  foda,  it  is  termed  'iccrtpita- 
non,  and  is  performed  by  throwing  into  a heated  iron  veffel,  fmall 
quantities  of  the  fait  at  a time,  covering  it  up,  and  waiting  until 
the  decrepitatioii  be  over,  before  a frefn  quantity  is  thrown  in. 

127.  Exficcation  is  performed  on  ialine  bodies,  to  render  thenl 
rnore  acrid  (fr  pulverulent,  or  to  prepare  them  for  chemical  opefa- 

-A.niinal  and  vegetable  iubftances  are  exficcated  to  give  ' 
them  a folid  form,  and  to  prevent  their  fermentation. 

• teverfe  of  expanfion,  and  is  produced 

a.  By  mechanical  prelTure  forcing  out  the  caloric  in  a fenfible 
form,  as  water  is  fqueezed  out  of  a fponge,  or, 

chemical  abftracfion  of  caloric,  wdiich  is  followed  by 
an  approximation  of  the  particles  of  the  fubftance. 

The  latter  fp^cles  of  condenfation  only  is  the  obje£f  of 

our  inveftigation  at  prefent-  In  this  way  we  may  be  fuppofed  to 
condenfe,  jxi: 

Subftances  exilling  naturally  as  gafes  or  vapours. 

Subftances,  naturally  folid  or  fluid,  converted  into  vapoury 
fiy  adventitious  cirgumftances. 


E 
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1 20.  The  former  inftance  is  almoft  fuppofititlous : for  we  are 
not  able,  by  any  diminution  of  temperature,  to  reduce  the  per- 
manently elaftic  fluids,  to  a fluid  or  lolid  ftate. 

1 3 1.  The  latter  inftance  is  always  preceded  by  vaporization, 
and  comprehends  thofe  operations  in  which  the  fubftances  vapo- 
rized are  condenfed  in  proper  veflels.  When  the  product  is  a 
fluid,  it  is  termed  diftillation  \ when  folid,  fubliniation. 

J32.  Dif  illation  is  faid  to  be  performed, 

a.  Via  humidd,  when  fluids  are  the  fubjcds  of  the  opera-  , 

tion.  . I 

b.  Vidjiccd,  when  folids  are  fubjefted  to  the  operation,  and  j 

‘ the  fluid  product  arifes  from  decompofttion,  and  a new  ar- 
rangement of  the  conftituent  principles.  1 1 

133.  The  objects  of  diftillation  are,  '| 

a.  To  fe'parate  more  volatile  fluids  from  lefs  volatile  fluids 
or  folids. 

b.  To  promote  the  union  of  different  fubftances. 

f,  Xo  generate  new  produfts  by  the  aftion  of  fire. 

134.  In  all  diftillations,  the  heat  applied  ftiould  not  be  greater 
than  what  is  neceflary  for  the  formation  of  the  vapour,  and  even 
to  this  degree  it  Ihould  be  gradually  raifed.  The  veffels  alfo  in 
which  the  diftillatibn  is  performed,  ftiould  never  be  filled  above 
one-half,  and  fometimes  not  above  one-fourth,  left  the  fubftancc 

* contained  in  them  ftiould  boil  over. 

135.  As  diftillation  is  a combination  of  evaporation  and  con- 
denfation,  tlie  apparatus  confifts  of  two  principal  parts  ; 

‘ a.  The  veffels  in  which  the  vapours  are  formed. 

' b.  The  veflels  in  which  they  are  condenfed. 

136.  The  veffels  employed  for  both  purpofes  are  very  various 
in  their  fhapes,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
conduaed.  The  firft  difference  depends  on  the  direaion  ef  the 
vapour  after  its  formation.  It  either, 

a.  Defcends  •,  diftillation  per  defcenfum. 

■ b.  Afcends  •,  diftillation  per  afcenfum. 

c.  Or  paffes  off  by  the  fide  ^ dyiillation  per  latus, 

137.  In  the  diftillation  per  defcenfum,  a perforated  plate  of  tln- 

ned'iron,  or  other  materials,  is  fixed  within  any  convenient  veffel, 
fo  as  to  leave  a fpace  beneath  it.  On  this  the  fubjea  of  the  ope- 
ration is  laid,  and  over  it  is  placed  another  plate,  accurately  clofing 
the  mouth  of  the  veflel,  and  fufiiciently  ftrong  to  fupport  the 
fuel.  Thus  the  heat  is  applied  from  above,  and  the  vapour  is 
forced  to  defcend  into  the  inferior  cavity,  where  it  is  condenfed. 
In  tftis  way  the  oil  of  cloves  is  prepared,  tar  is  manufadured,  and 
mercury  and  zinc  feparatcd  from  their  ores.  ^ ^ 


Sedl.  2. 
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138.  In  the  diftillation  per  afcenfum,  vz^ovlx  is  allowed  to 
aril'e  to  fome  height,  and  then  is  conveyed  away  to  be  condenl'ed. 
The  veflel  molt  commonly  employed  for  this  purpofe  i-s  the  com- 
mon copper  ilili,  which  conlills  of  a body  for  containing  the  ma- 
terials, and  a head -Into  which  the  vapour  afccnds.  From  the 
middle  of  the  head  a tube  riles  for  a Ihort  way,  and  is  then  re- 
lleded  downwards  through  which  the  Iteam  palies  to  be  condeit-> 
fed.  Another  kind  of  head,  riling  to  a great  height  before  it  is 
refieftecl,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  feparating  fluids,  wdiich  ditfef  lit-' 
tie  in  volatility,  as  it  w’as  fuppofed  that  the  lefs  volatile  vapours 
would  be  condenfed  and  fall  back  into  the  Hill,  while  only  the 
more  volatile  vapours  would  arife  to  the  top,  fo  as  to  pals  to  the 
refrigeratory.  The  fame  objed  may  be  more  ^conveniently  at- 
tained by  managing  the  fire  with  caution  and  addrels»  The 
greater  the  furface  expofed,  and  the  lefs  the  height  the  vapours 
have  to  afeend,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  diftillation  pioceed; 
and  fo  well  are  thefe  principles  underftood  by  the  Scotch  diftiiiers, 
that  they  do  not  take  more  than  three  minutes  to  difeharge  a ftiil 
containing  jo  gallons  of  wafli. 

139.  Tlie  condenfing  apparatus  ufed  with  the  common  ftiil  is 
very  limple.  The  tube  in  which  the  head  terminates,  is  inferted 
into  the  upper  end  of  a pipe,  whicii  is  kept  cool  by  pa'fting' through 
a velTel  filled  with  water,  called  the  Refrigeratoryu  This  pipe  is 
commonly  made  of  a ferpentine  form ; but  as  this  renders  it  difficult 
to  be  cleaned.  Dr  Black  recommends  a figmoid  pipe.  The  refri- 
geratory may  be  furniftied  with  a ftop-cock,  that  when  the  water 
it  contains  becomes  too  hot,  and  does  not  condenfe  all  the  vaponr 
produced,  it  may  be  changed  for  cold  water.  From  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe,  the  produft  of  the  diftillation  drops  into  the  vef- 
fel  deftined  to  receive  it ; and  we  may  obferve,  that  when  any 
vapour  ilTues  along  with  it,  we  fhould  either  diminifta  the  power 
of  the  fire,  or  change  the  water  in  the  refrigeratory. 

140.  Circuhitton  was  a procefs  formerly  in  ufe.  It  confifted  in 
arranging  the  apparatus,  fo  that  the  vapours  were  no  fooner  con- 
denfed into  a fluid  form,  than  this  fluid  returned  back  into  the  dif- 
tilling  veflfels,  to  be  again  vaporized ; and  was  effected  by  diftill- 
ing  in  a glafs  veflel,  with  fo  long  a neck  that  the  vapours  were 
condenfed  before  they  efcaped  kt  the  upper  extremity',  or  by  in- 
verting one  matrafs  within  another. 

14 1.  When  corrofive  fubftances  are  diftilled  in  this  way,  the 

cucurbit  and  alembic  are  ufed  •,  but  thefe  fnbftaiices  are  tnure  con- 
veniently diftilled  tier  latus.  ^ ' 

142.  The  dill  illation  per  lattes  is  performed  in  a retort  or  pear- 
ftiaped  veffel,  having  the  neck  bent  to  one  fide.  The  body'  of  a 
good  retort  is  well  rounded,  uniform  in  its  appearance,  and  of  an 
equal  thicknefs,.  and  the  neck  is'fufficiently  bent  v.to  allow  the 
vapours,  when  condenfed,  to  run  freely  away,  but  not  fo  much  as 
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to  render  the  application  of  the  receiver  inconvenient,  or  to  bring 
it  too  near  the  furnace.  The  paflage  from  the  body  into  the 
neck  mull  be  perfeftly'free  and  fulliciently  wide,  otherwife  the 
vapours  produced  in  the  retort  only  circulate  in  its  body,  without 
pafling  over  into  thp  receiver.  .For  introducing  liquors  into  the 
retort  without  foiling  its  neck,  which  would  injure  the  product, 
a bent  funnel  is  neceil'ary.  It  muft  be  fuflicicntly  long  to  intro- 
duce the  liquor  directly  into  the  body  of  the  retort ; and  in  with- 
drawing it,  we  muft  carefully  keep  it  applied  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  retort,  that  the  drop  hanging  from  it  may  not  touch  the  ia- 
lide  of  the  neck.  In  fome  cafes,  where  a mixture  of  different  fub- 
ftances  is  to  be  diftilled,  it  is  convenient  and  neceflary  to  have  j 
the  whole  apparatus  properly  adjufted  before  the  mixture  is  I 
made,  and  we  muft  therefore  employ  a tubulated  retort,  or  a re-  ; 
tort  furniftied  with  an  aperture,  accurately  clofed  with  a grolind  | 
Hopper.  ^ , 

143.  The  tubulature  ftiould  be  placed  on  the  upper  convex  >;  1 

part  of  the  retort  before  it  bends  to  form  the  neck,  fo  that  a fluid  | i 
poured  through  it  may  fall  directly  into  the  body  without  foiling 
the  neck.  ' 

144.  Retorts  are  made  of  various  materials.  Flint-glafs  is  1 
commonly  ufed  when  the  heat  is  not  fp  great  as  to  melt  it.  For  ' 
dift illations  which  require  exceflive  degrees  of  heat,  retorts  of 
earthern-ware,  or  coated  (73.  Se6t.  2.)  glafs-retorts  are  employed. 
Quick-filver  is  diftilled  in  iron-retorts.  . 

145.  The  limpleft  condenfing  apparatus  ufed  with  the  retort,  is 
the  common  glafs^receiver  ; which  is  a veffel  of  a conical  or  glo- 
bular form,  having  a neck  fufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the  neck 
of  the  retort  being  introduced  within  it.  To  prevent  the  lofs  and  j 
diftipation  of  the  vapours  to  be  condenfed,  the  retort  and  receiver 
may  be  accurately  ground  to  each  other,  or  fecured  by  fome 
proper  lute.  To  prevent  the  receiver  from  being  heated  by  the 
caloric  evolved  during  the  condenfation  of  vapours  in  it,  we  muft 
employ  fome  means  to  keep  it  cool.  It  is  either  immerfed  in 
cold  water,  or  covered  with  fhow,  or  pounded  ice,  or  a conftant 
evaporation  is  fupported  from  its  furface,  by  covering  it  with  a 
cloth,  which  is  kept  moift  by  means  of  the  dcfcent  of  water,  from 

a veffel  placed  above  it,  through  minute  fyphons  or  fpongy  wor- 
fted  threads.  But  as,  during  the  procefs  of  diftillation,  permanent- 
ly elaftic  fluids  are  often  produced,  which  would  endanger  the 
breaking  of  the  vell'tls,  thefe  are  permitted  to  efcape  either 
through  a tubulature,  or  hole  in  the  ftde  of  the  receiver,  or  rather 
through  a hole  made  in  the, luting  (77.  S.  j..').  Receivers  having' 
a fpout  iffuing  from  their  fide,  are  ufed  when  we  wilh  to  keep  fe- 
parate  the  produfts  obtained  at  different  periods  of  any  diftilla- 
tion For  condenfing  very  volatile  vapours,  a fcries  of  receivers, 
communicating  with  each  other,  termed  Adopters,  were  formerly 

ufed ; 
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ufed;  but  thefe  are  now  entirely  fupevfcded  by  Woulfe’s  appara- 
tus. 

146.  This  apparatus  confifts  of  a tubulated  retort,  adapted  to  a 
tubulated  receiver.  With  the  tubulature  of  the  receiver,  a three- 
necked bottle  is  connedted  by  means  of  a bent  tube,  the  further  ' 
extremity  of  which  is  immerfed,  one  or  more  inches,  in  fome  fluid 
contained  in  the  bottle.  A feries  of  two  or  three  llmilar  bottles 
are  conuefted  with  this  firlt  bottle  in  the  fame'  way.  In  the 
middle  tubulature  of  each  bottle,  a glafs  tube  is  fixed,  having  its 
lower  extremity  immerfed  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  fluid. 
The  height  of  the  tube  above  the  furface  of  the  fluid  mull  be 
greater  than  the  fum  of  the  columns  of  fluid  Handing  over  the 
further  extremities  of  the  connedting  tubes,  in  all  the  bottles  or 
velTels  more  remote  from  the  retort.  Tubes  fo  adjufted  are  term- 
ed Tubes  of  Safety,  for  they  prevent  that  reflux  of  fluid  from  the 
^ore  remote  into  the  nearer  bottles,  and  into  the  receiver  itfelf,.  _ 
which  would  otherwife  inevitably  happen,  on  any  condenfation  of 
vapour  taking  place  in  the  retort,  receiver,  or  nearer  bottles.  ' 
Different  contrivances  for  the  fame  purpofe  have  been  deferibed 
by  Mefl'rs  Welter  and  Burkitt;  and  a very  ingenious  mode  of  con- 
nedling  the  vefl'els  without  lute,  has  been  invented  by  Citizep  Gi- 
rard, but  the}’-  would  not  be  eafily  underftood  without  plates.  The 
further  tubulature  of  the  laft  bottle  is  commonly  connedled  with  a 
pneumatic  apparatus,  by  means  of  a bent  tube.  When  the  whole 

is  properly  adjufled,  air  blown  into  the  retort  lliould  pafs  through 
the  receiver,  rife  in  bubbles  through  the  fluids  contained  in  each 
of  the  bottles,  and  at  laft  efcape  by  the  bent  tube.  In  the  re- 
ceiver, thofe  produdls  of  diftillation  are  colledted,  which  are  con- 
deniable  by  cold  alone.  The  ,firft  bottle  is  commonly  filled  with 
water,  and  t;he  others  with  alkaline  folutions,  or  other  adlive 
fluids  ; and  as  the  permanently  elaftic  fluids  produced, *^re  fuccef- 
lively  fubjedled  to  the  aftion  of  all  of  thefe,  only  thofe  gafes  will 
efcape  by  the  bent  tube  which  are  not  abforbable  by  any  of 
them. 

Pneumatic  Apparatus. 

147.  The  great  importance  of  the  elaftic  fluids  in  modern  che- 
millry,  has  rendered  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  colledling 
and  preferving  them  indifpenfable. 

148.  When  a gas  is  produced  by  any  means,  it  may  be  recei- 
ved either, 

a.  Into  veflels  abfolutely  empty  ; or, 

b.  Into  inverted  veflels,  filled  with  fome  fluid,  on  which  it  ex- 
erts no  atlion.  ' 

149*  The  firft  mode  (148.  n.)  of  collefting  gafes,  may  be  fulfilled 
by  means  of  a bladder,  moiftened  fulficiently  to  make  it  perfectly 

E 3 pliable. 
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pliable,  and  then  cqmpreffed  fo  as  to  prcfs  out  every  particle  of  air 
irom  its  cavity.  In  this  Hate  it  may  be  eafily  filled  with  any  gas.  i 
An  oiled  filk.  bag  will  anfwer  the  lame  purpole,  and  is  more  con- 
venient in  fome  refpedls,  as  it  may  be  made  of  any  fize  or  form. 

150.  Glafs  or  mi^tallic  veflels,  fuch  as  balloons,  may  alio  be 

emptied  for  the  purpole  of  receiving  gales»  by  fitting  them  with  a 
Hop  cock,  and  exhaulling  the  air  from  them  by  means  of  an  air-  , 
pump.  I 

151.  But  the  fecond  mode  of  colle£ling  gafes  is  the  moll  conv'e-  - 
nient  and  common.  It  confifts  in  condutting  the  llream  of  gas  ' 
into  an  inverted  glafs-jar,  or  any  other  veffel  filled  with  water  or  ; 
mercury.  The  gas  afeends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  veflel,  and 
dil'places  the  fluid.  In  this  way  gas  maj^  be  kept  a very  long  . 
time,  provided  a I'mail  quantity  of  the  fluid  be  left  in  the  vellels, 
Tvhich  prevents  both  the  efcape  of  the  gas,  and  the  admilTion  of 
atincfpheric  air. 

152.  d he  veflTels  may  be  of  various  fijapes  ; but  the  moll  com- 
monly employed  are  cylindrical.  They  may  either  be  open  only 
at  one  extremity,  or  furniftied  at  tlje  other  with  a Hop-cock. 

. 133.  The  manner  of  filling  thefe  veflels  with  fluid,  is  to  im- 
merfe  them  completely  in  it,  with  the  open  extremity  directed  a 
little  upwards,  io  that  the  whole  air  may  efcape  from  them,  and 
then  inveiting  them  with  their  mouths  downwards. 

154.  For  filling  them  with  convenience,  a trough  or  ciflern  is 
commonly  ufed.  This' either  Ihould  be  hollowed  out  of  a lolid 
block  of  wood  or  marble  ; or,  if  it  be  conllrudted  of  wmod  limply,  it 
rauit  be  lined  with  lead  01  tinned  copper.  Its  fize  may  vary  very 
much  i but  it  muH  contain  a fufticient  depth  of  fluid  to  cover  the 
largell  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  velTels  to  be  filled  in  it.  At  one 
end  fide,  there  fnould  be  a llielf  for  holding  the  veflels  after 
they  arc  filled.  This  Ihelf  Ihould  be  placed  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  fiirface  of  the  fluid,  and  Ihould  be  perforated  wdth 
feveral  holes,  forming  the  apices  of  correfponding  conical  excava- 
tions on  the  lower  fide,  through  which,  as  through  inverted  fun- 
nels, gal’eous  fluids  may  be  more  calily  introduced  into  the  vellels 
placed  over  them. 

135.  in  general,  the  ve'fl'els  ufed  with  a mercurial  apparatus 
fltould  be  Hrouger  and  fmaJler  thau  thole' for  a water-cillern,  and. 
we  muH  have  a variety  of,  glafs  and  elaflic  tubes  for  conveying : 
the  gafes  from  the  veflels  in  which  tliey  are  formed  to  the  funnels- 
under  the  ihelf. 

136.  R,&  feat  ion  is  the  repeated  diftillation  of  any  fluid.  Wheni 
it  venders  the  fluid  flronger,  or  abllraCbs  water  from  it,  it  is  term- 
ed Dephlegmaticn.  When  a fluid  is  dilHllcd  oil’  from  any  fub- 
Hance,  it  is  called  Abflradlion  ; and  if  the  produfll  be  rediltilled*. 
fiom  the  fame  fubllance,  or  a frelli  quantity  of  the  fame  fubftance, , 
it  IS  denominated  Cohobation. 

137.  Sub/imalion- 
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157.  Snhliwntion  differs  from  diftiliation  only  in  the  foim  of 
the  piodua.  When  it  is  compaft,  it  is  termed  a Sublimate ; when 
loofe  and  fpongy,  it  formerly  had  the  improper  appellation  of 
Flowers.  Sublimation  is  fometimes  performed  in  a crucible,  and 
the  vapours  are  condenfed  in  a paper  cone,  or  in  another  crucible 

I inverted  over  itj  fometimes  in  the  lower  part  of  a glafs  flalk,  cu- 
curbit or  phial,  and  the  condenfation  is  effefted  in  the  upper  part 
or  capital,  and  fometimes  in  a retort  with  a very  Ihort  and  wide 
neck,  to  which  a conical  receiver  is.  fitted.  The  heat  is  molt  com- 
monly applied  through  the  medium  of  a fand-batli ; and  the  degree 
of  heat,  and  the  depth  to  which  the  veffel  is  inferted  in  it,  are  re- 
. gulated  by  the  nature  of  the  fublimation. 

158.  Congelation  is  the  reduftion  of  a fluid  to  a folid  form,  in 
I confequence  of  the  abllraftion  of  caloric.  Ihe  means  employed 
I for  abltra£ting  the  caloric,  are  the  evaporation  of  volatile  fluids, 

: the  folution  of  folids,  and  the  contadt  of  cold  bodies.  ^ 

I 159.  Coagulation  is  the  converflon  of  a fluid  into  a folid  of  great- 
i er  or  lefs  confluence,  merely  in  confequence  of  a new  arrangement 
j of  its  particles,  as  during  the  procefs  there  is  no  reparation  of  ca- 
loric or  any  other  fubltance.  Xhe  means  of  producing  coagula- 
tion, are  increafe  of  temperature,  and  the  addition  of  certain  fub- 
ftancesj  as  acids  and  runnets. 

V / 

Combination. 

160.  Chemical  combination  is  the  intimate  union  of  the  par- 
ticles of  at  leaft  two  heterogenous  bodies.  It  is  the  effedl  refulting 
from  the  exertion  of  the  attraction  of  affinity,  and  is  therefore  fub- 
jedted  to  all  the  laws  of  affinity  (13.). 

1 61.  To  produce  the  chemical  union  of  any  bodies,  it  is  necef- 
fary, 

' I.  That  they  poffefs  affinity  for  each  other. 

2.  That  their  particles  come  into  actual  contadt. 

3.  That  the  ftrength  of  the  affinity  be  greater  than  any  coun- 
teradting  caufes  which  may  be  prefent, 

162.  The  principal  counteradting  caufes  are, 

1.  The  attradtlon  of  aggregation.  ' - 

2.  Affinities  for  otlier  fubltances. 

163.  The  means  to  be  employed  for  overcoming  the  adtlon  of  - 
other  affinities  (15.)  will  be  treated  of  under  Decompofltlon. 

164.  The  attraction  of  aggregation  is  overcome  by  means  of 

1.  Mechanical  diviflon  (28.  S.  2.). 

2,  'I’he  adtion  of  caloric  (22.). 

E4 
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165.  Combination  is  facilitated  by  increaling  the  points  of  ac- 
tual contaft, 

I-  By  mechanical  agitation. 

1.  By  condenfation^  compreflion. 

166.  The  proceffes  employed  for  producing  combination,  may 

be  confidered,  ; 

1.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fubftances  combined ; and, 

2.  To  the  nature  of  the  compound  produced. 

Gafes  ^ 

1.  Combine  with  gafes  ; 

2.  And  diflblve  fluids  or  folids  ; 

3.  Or  are  ablbrbed  by  them. 

Fluids, 

1.  Are  dllTolved  in  gafes  ; 

2.  Or  abforb  them. 

, 3.  Combine  with  fluids, 

4.  And  diflTolve  folids  ; , 

5.  Or  are  rendered  folid  by  them. 

Solids, 

1.  Are  dillolved  in  fluids  and  in  gafes;  of 

2.  Abforb  gafes, 

3.  And  folidify  fluids. 

167.  The  combination  of  gafes  with  each  other,  in  fome  in- 
flances,  takes  place  when  limply  mixed  together Thus  nitroips 
and  oxygen  gafes  cembine  as  foon  as  they  come  into  contaft; 
in  other  inftances,  it  is  neceflTary  to  elevate  their  temperature  to 
a degree  fiifficient  for  their  inflammation,  either  by  means  of  the 
elcftric  fpark,  01  • the  tontaft  of  an  ignited  body,  as  in  the  combi- 
nation of  oxygen  gas  with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  gas. 

( 68.  Vv'’hen^ gafes  Combine  with  each  other,  there  is  always  a 
conliderable  diiniiiiition  of  bulk,  and  not  unfrequentlv  they  are 
condenfed  into  a licjiiid  or  folid  forrn.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gafes  form  water;  muriatic  acid*  and  ammonia  gafes  form  folid 
muriate  of  ammonia.  But  when  the  combination  is  clFedted  by 
ignition,  a violent  expanlion,  which  endangers  the  burlling  of  the 
veifels,  previou^jy  takes  place,  in  coniequence  of  the  increafe  of 
temperature.’ 

16  ).  S'/liition  is  the  diminution  of  aggregation  in  any  folid  or 
fluid  lubltance,  in  confequence  of  its  entering  into  chemical  com- 
bination. T[  he  fubliance,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  whofe  «tggrega- 
tioii  is  leflencd,  is  termed  the  bolvend;  and  the  fnbftance,  by  whofe 
agency  ihe  folution  is  elferted,  is  often  called  the  Menllruum  or 
.Sohent. 

170.  Solution  is  faid  to  be  performetl  vta  humiddy  when  the  na- 
tural foim'of  the  folvent  is  fluid;  lint  when  the  agency  of  heat  is 
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jceffary  to  give  the  folvent  its  fluid  form,  the  folution  is  faid  to 
performed  via  ficcd. 

171.  The  difl'olving  power  of  each  menftruum  is  limited,  and 
determinate  with  regard  to  each  folvend.  The  folubility  of 
■dies  is  alfo  limited  and  determinate  with  regard  to  each  men- 
uum. 

'172.  When  any  menftruum  has  diflblved  the  greateft  poflible 
lantity  of  any  folvend,  it  is  faid  to  be  faturated  with  it.  But, 
fome  cafes,  although  faturated  with  one  fubftance',  it  is  ftill  ca- 
ible  of  diflTolving  others  : Thus  a faturated  folution  of  muriate 
foda  will  diflblve  a certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potafs,  and  af- 
r that  a portion  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

173.  The  difl'olving  power  of  folvents,  and  confequently  the 
lubility  of  folvends,  are  generally  increafed  by  increafe  of  tem- 
:rature  : and  converfely.  this  power  is  diminilhed  by  diminution 

temperature  •,  fo  that,  from  a faturated  folution,  a feparation  of 
portion  of  the  folvend  generally  takes  place  on  any  redudion 
temperature.  This  property  becomes  extremely  ufefui  iii 
any  chemical  operations,  eipecially  in  cryftallization. 

174.  Particular  terms  have  been  applied  to  particular  cafes  of 
lution. 

175.  The  folution  of  a fluid  in  the  atmofphere  is  termed  fpon- 
neons  evaporation.  It  is  promoted  by  expofing  a large  furfacc, 
j frequently  renewing  the  air  in  contaft  with  the  furface,  and 
^ increafe  of  temperature. 

176.  Some  folids  have  fo  ftrong  an  affinity  for  water,  that  they 
:tra£t  it  from  the  atmofphere  in  fufficient  quantity  to  diflTolve 
lem.  Thefe  are  faid  to  deliqnefce.  ■ Others,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
iln  their  water  of  cryftallization  with  fo  weak  a force,  that  the 
tmofphere  attrafts  it  from  them,  fo  that  they  crumble  into  pow- 
er. Thefe  are  faid  to  eff.orefce.  Both  operations  are  promoted 
y expofing  large  furfaces,  and  by  a current  of  air ; but  the  lat- 
:r  is  facilitated  by  a warm  dry  air,  and  the  former  by  a cold  hu- 
lid  atmofphere. 

177.  Solution  is  alfo  employed  to  feparate  fubftances,  (for  ex- 
mple,  faline  bodies),  which  are  foluble  in  the  menftruum,  from 
[ihers  which  are  not.  When  our  objeft  is  to  obtain  the  foluble 
Libftance  in  a ftate  of  purity,  the  operation  is  termed  lixiviation, 
nd  as  fmall  a quantity  of  the  menftruum  as  is  poflible  is  ufed. 
\Ten,  however,  it  is  enaplqyed  to  free  an  infoluble  fubftance 
rom  foluble  impurities,  it  is  termed  edulcoration,  which  is  beft 
■erformed  by  ufing  a very  large  quantity  of  the  menftruum. 

178.  Organic  produds  being  geherallv  compofed  of  heteroge- 
leous  fubftances,  are  only  partially  foluble  in  the  different  men- 
trua.  To  the  folution  of  any  of  thefe  fubftances,  while  tlie  others 
emam  undiiTolved,  the  term  extra&ion  is  applied  ; and  when,  by 
vaporatiOn,  the  fubftance  extraded  is  feduced  to  a folid  form,  it 
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is  termed  an  Extraft,  M’hich  is  hard  or  foft,  watery  or  fpirituouM 
according  to  the  degree  of  confillency  it  acquires,  and  the  natur.i 
of  the  menftruum  employed. 

179.  Infujion  is  employed  to  extradf  the  virtues  of  aromatii 

and  volatile  fubltances,  wliich  would  be  dilTipated  by  decodfioii 
and  deltroyed  by  maceration,  and  to  feparate  fubftances  of  eatf 
folution  from  others  which  are  lefs  foluble.  The  procefs  coniillil 
in  pouring  upon  the  fubltance  to  be  infufed,  placed  in  a proper 
veliel,  the  menl,lruum,  either  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  direti 
tion,  covering  it  up,  agitating  it  frequently,  and  ajter  a due  tinn: 
ilraining  orjdecanting  oiF  the  liquor,  which  is  now  termed  the  lii 
fulion.  ■ * _ 

180.  Maceration  difters  from  in£ulion,,in  being  continued  for r- 
longer  time,  and  can  only  be  employed  for  lubltances  which  cc 
not  eafily  ferment  or  fpoil. 

181.  Digejiiovy  on  the  other  hand,  dilTers  from  maceration  onll 
in  the  adlivity  of  the  nienltruum  being  promoted  by  a^gentle  d. 
gree  of  heat.  It  is  commonly  performed  in  a glafs  matrafs,  whic; 
liiould  only  be  filled  one-third,  and  covered  with  a pleje  of  w 
bladder,  pierced  with  one  or  more  fmall  holes,  fo  that  the  evap. 
ration  of  the  menitrnura  may  be  prevented  as  much  as  poifibli 
without  vifk  of  burfting  the  veffel.  The  vefTel  may  be  heate; 
either  by  means  of  the  fun’s  rays,  of  a common  fire,  or  of  tl, 
fand-bath ; and  when  the  lall  is  employed,  the  veflcl  lliould  n: 
be  funk  deeper  in  the  fand  than  the  portion  that  is  filled.  Somii 
times  when  the . menlhuum  employed  is  valuable,  a diftilling  a 
paratus  is  ufed  to  prevent  any  walte  of  it.  At.  other  times,-, 
blind  capital  is  luted  on  the  matrals,  or  a fmaller  matrafs  is  i' 
■verted  within  a larger  one ; and  as  the  vapour  which  arifes  is  co 
denfed  in  it,  and  runs  back  into  the  larger,  the  procefs  in  tl: 
form  has  got  "the  name  of  Circulation. 

182.  DecoSiion  is  performed  by  fubjetSling  the  fubftances  op; 
rated  on  to  a degree  of  heat  which  is  fulhcient  to  convert  t. 
menllruum  into  vapour,  and  can  only  be  employed  with  a. 
■vantage  for  extrafting  principles  which  are  not  volatile,  and  fre 
lubltances  whofe  texture  is  fo  dcnle  and  compadl  as  to  refill  t 
lefs  .aftive  methods  of  lolution.  When  the  menllruum  is  val 
able,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  converted  into  Vapour,  is  genen 
ly  faved  by  condenfing  it  in  a dilHHing  apparatus  (136.^  S.  2.). 

183.  Solutions  in  alcohol  are  termed  'lindbures,  and  in  vineg. 
or  wine,  Medicated  vinegars  or  wines.  The  folution  of  metr 
in  mercury  is  termed  Amalgamation.  The  combinations  of  otl 
metals  with  each  other  form  Alloys. 

184.  Ahfo! ption  i^  the  coiidenfation  of  a gas  into  a fluid  or 
lid  form,  in  confequence  of  its  combination  with  a fluid  or  fol 
It  is  facilitated  by  iucreafe  of  furface  and  agitation  and  t 
power  of  abforption  in  fluids  is  much  Increafed  by  compreffi 
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id  diminution  of  temperature,  although  in  every  inftance  it  be 
mited  and  determinate.  Dr  Nooth  invented  an  ingenious  ap- 
iratus  for  combining  gales  with  fluids,  and  Meffrs  Schweppe, 
ml  and  Cuthbertfon  have  very  advantageoully  employed  com- 
reflion.  ^ 

185.  Fluids  often  become  folid  by  entering  into  combination 
*ith  folids,  and  this  change  is  always  accompanied  by  conflderablc 
icreaie  of  temperature,  as  in  the  fluking  of  lime. 

Decompositioh. 

186.  Decotnfiojition  is  the  feparation  of  bodies  which  were  che- 
lically  combined. 

187.  It  can  only  be  eflTefted  by  the  agency  of  fubftances  pof- 
;fling  a ftronger  affinity  for  one  or  more  of  the  conllituents  of  the 
smpound,  than  thefe  pofl'el's  for  each  other  (16.). 

ibb.  Decompofition  has  acquired  various  appellations  accord- 
ig  to  the  phenomena  which  accompany  it. 

1S9.  dift'ers  from  folution  in  being  accompanied  by 

le  decompofition,  or  a-change  in  the  nature  of  the  lubltance  dil- 
jlved.  'I'hus  we  correftly  fay,  a folution  of  lime  in  muriatic 
cid,  and  a dillolution  of  chalk  in  muriatic  acid, 

190.  Sometimes  a gas  is  feparated  during  the  aftion  of  bodies 
n each  other;  When  this  efeapes  with  confiderable  violence  and 
agitation  af  the  fluid,  it  is  termed  effervefcence.  The  gas  is  very 
requently  allowed  to  efcape  into  the  atmofphere,  but  at  other 
imes  is  either  colle6ted  in  a pneumatic  apparatus,  or  made  to  en- 
;er  into  fome  new  combination.  The  vefl'els  in  which  an  efter- 
/efcing  mixture  is  made,  Ihould  be  high  and  fufliciently  large,  to" 
prevent  any  lofs  of  the  materials  from  their  running  over,  and  in 
.’oipe  cafes  the  mixture  mult  be  made  flowly  and  gradually. 

191.  Pt  eiipitutio?i  is  the  reverie  of  folution.  It  comprehends 

ill  thofe  proceffes  in  which  a folid  is  obtained  by  the  decompofi- 
:ion  of  a folution.  T.  he  fubftance  feparated  is  termed  a Precipi- 
ate,  if  it  link  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid ; or  a Cream,  if  it  fwim 
ibove  it.  Precipitation,  like  folution,  is  performed  either  via 
i^umidd,  or  vidjiccd  (170.  S.  2.).  ' ' , , 

192.  Precipitation  is  eflefted, 

1.  By  leflening  the  quantity  of  the  folVent  by  evaporation. 

2.  By  diminilbing  its  powers,  as  by  reduftion  of  tempera- 
ture, or  dilution. 

3.  Or  by  the  addition  of  fome  chemical  agent,  which  front 
its  more  powerful  affinities, 

a.  Either  combines  with  the  folvent,  and  precipitates  the 
folvend 

1.  Or  forms  itfelf  an  infoluble  compound  with  fome  confti- 
tueut  of  the  folution. 

193.  The  objeds  of  precipitation  arc, 
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1.  Tlie  feparatian  of  fubftances  from  folutlons  in  which  thej] 
are  contained. 

2.  The  purification  of  folutions  from  prccipitable  impurities,! 

3.  The  formation  of  new  combinations. 

194.  The  two  fiift  nieans  of  precipitation  have  been  alreadjj 
noticed  (i  1 8.  and  I 73,  S.  2.). 

195.  In  performing  it  in  the  lall  manner,  we  may  obferve  the( 
following  rules  : 

1.  The  folution  and  precipitant  muft  poffefs  the  rcquifite  de-, 
gree  of  purity. 

2.  The  folution  ftiouM  be  perfectly  faturated,  to  avoid  unne.< 
ceffary  expenditure  of  the  folvent  or  precipitant. 

3.  The  one  is  to  be  added  flowly  and  gradually  to  the  other' 

4.  After  each  addition,  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  byi 
agitation. 

5.  We  mull  allow  the  mixture  to  fettle,  after  we  think  thai. 
enough  of  the  precipitant  has  been  added,  and  try  a littk( 
of  the  clear  folution,  by  adding  to  it  forae  of  the  precipt 
tant-,*if  any  precipitation  takes  place,  we  have  not  addetf 
enough  of  the  precipitant.  This  is  ncceflary,  not  only  tc: 
avoid  lofs,  but  in  many  infiances,  the  precipitant,  if  addec  ; 
in  excefs,  rediflblves  or  combines  with  the  precipitate. 

196.  After  the  precipitation  is  completed,  the  precipitate  is  to 

be  feparated  from  the  fupernatant  fluid  by  fome  of  the  means  ah 
ready  noticed  (44.  45.  S.  2.).  ’ 

197.  When  the  precipitate  is  the  chief  objeft  of  our  procefs' 
and  when  it  is  not  ioluble  in  water,  it  is  often  advifable  to  dilute-, 
to  a confiderable  degree.  Loth  the  iolution  and  precipitant,  before, 
performing  the  operation.  When  it  is  only  difilcultly  foluble,  wt 
muft  content  ourfelves  with  walking  the  precipitate,  after  it  if 
feparated  by  filtration.  In  fome  cafes  the  feparation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate is  much  afiifted  by  a gentle  heat. 

198.  CryfiaUi'zation  is  a fpecies  of  precipitation,  in  which  theu 
particles  of  the  folvend,  on  fepai'ating  fwjm  the  folution,  all'ume, 
certain  determinate  forms. 

199.  The  conditions  neceflary  for  cryfiallizatlon  are, 

I.  That  the  integrant  particles  have  a tendency  to  arranges 
themfelves  in  a determinate  manner,  when  acled  on  bj; 
tlie  aftradion  of  aggregation. 

3.  That  thfey  be  difaggregated,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  poflefi 
fufficient  mobility  to  afliime  their  peculiar  arrangement. 

3.  That  the  caufes  difaggregating  them  be  flowly  and  gra- 
dually removed. 

2C0.  Notwithftanding  the  immenfe  variety  in  the  forms  of  cry- 

ftals, 
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Is,  M.  Hauy  has  rendered  it  probable,'  that  there  are  only  three 
ms  of  the  integrant  particles  : 

1.  The  parallelepiped, 
i a.  The  triangular  prifm. 

3.  The  tetrahedron.  , 


aoi.  But  as  thefe  particles  may  unite  in  different  ways,  either 
their  faces  or  edges,  they  will  compofe  cryltals  of  various 
rms. 

i202.  The  primitive  forms  have  been  reduced  to  fix  : 

I.  The  parallelopiped. 

[ 2.  The  regular  tetrahedron. 

3.  The  octahedron  with  triangular  faces. 

4.  The  fix^fided  prifm. 

3.  The  dodecahedron  terminated  by  rhombs. 

6.  The  dodecahedron  with  ifofceles  triangular  faces. 

203.  Alraolt  all  fub fiances,  on  cryflallizing,  retain  a portion  of 
Iter  combined  with  them,  which  is  eflential  to  their  exiftence  as 
yllals,  and  is  therefore  denominated  Water  of  cryftallization. 
; quantity  varies  very  much  in  different  cryflallized  fubflances. 

204.  The  means  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies  are  difaggre- 
;ted,  fo  as  to  admit  of  cryftallization,  are  folution  (169.  S.  2.), 
fion  fioi.  S.  2.(),  vaporization  (113*  S.  2.),  or  meclianical  divi> 
>n  and  fufpenfion  in  a fluid  medium. 

203.  'Ihe  means  by  which  the  difaggre gating  caufes  are  remo- 
ld, are,  evaporation,  reduclian  of  temperature,  and  reft.. 

206.  When  bodies  are  merely  fufpended  in  a ftate  of  extreme 
echanical  divifion,  nothing  but  reft  is  necelfary  for  their  cryftal- 
tation. 

207.  When  they  are  dlfaggregated  by  fufion  or  vaporization, 
e regular ity  ot  their  cryftals  depends  on  the  flownefs  with  which 
eir  temperature  is  reduced ; for  if  cooled  too  quickly,  their  par- 
ies have  not  time  to  arrange  themfelves,  and  are  converted  at 
ce  into  a confuted  or  unvaried  folid  mafs.  Thus  glafs,  which 
ten  cooled  quickly,  is  fo.  perfectly  uniform  in  its  appearance, 
len  corned  flowly  has  a cryflalline  texture.  But  in  order  to  ob- 
m cryftals  by  means  of  fufion,  it  is  often  neceffary,  after  the 
bllance  has  begun  to  cryftallize,  to  remove  the  part  which  re- 
ains  fluid,  for  otherwife  it  would  fill  up  the  interftices  amon^ 

^ J ^ wliole  the  appearance  of 

e ioiicl  mats.  ITius,  after  a.cruft  has  formed  bn  the  top  of  melt- 

yftjg  the  ftill  fluid  part,  we  obtain  regulai: 


rh  have  been  difa;r£rre. 

itecl  by  folution,  are  made  to  cryftallize  moft  regularly,  vary  ac. 

' ing  to  the  habitudes  of  the  bodies  with  their  foU^eiits  and  ca 
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S09.  Some  faline  fubftances  are  much  more  foluhle  in  hot  thaa^i 
in  cold  water.  Therefore,  a boiling  faturated  folution  o£  any  ojx 
thefe  will  depofite,  on  cooling,  the  excefs  of  fait,  which  it  is  unablo.^ 
to  diflblve  when  cold.  Thefe  falts  commonly  contain  much  w 
ter  of  cryftallizatlon. 

no.  Other  falts  are  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  more  foluble  in  hot  tha 
in  cold  water  ; and,  therefore,-  their  folutions  muft  be  evaporate^ 
either  by  heat  or  fpontaneoufly.  Thefe  falts  commonly  contaiiii 
little  water  of  cryftallization. 

21 1.  The  beauty  and  fize  of  the  cryftals  depend  upon  the  puiJ 

rity  of  the  folutiop,  its  quantity,  and  ^he  mode  of  conducing  thf< 
evaporation,  and  cool-ing.  ^ 

212.  When  the  fait  is  not  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  watj 
ter,  by  means  of  gentle  evaporation  a fucceffiem  of  pellicles  ard 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  folution,  which  either  are  removed  oij 
permitted  to  fink  to  the  bottom  by  their  own  weight;  and  the! 
evaporation  is  continued  until  the  cryftallization  be  completed 

213.  But  when  the  fait  is  capable  of  cryftallizing 
the  evaporation  is  only  continued  until  a drop  of  the  folutiona 
placed  upon  fome  cold  body,  fiiews  a difpofition  to  cryftallize,  on 
atfartheft  only  until  the  firft  appearance  of  a pellicle.  The  folution 
is  then  covered  dp,  and  fet  afide  to  cool,  and  the  more  fiowly  i 1 
cools,  the  more  regular  are  the  cryftals.  The  mother-water  oiv 
folution,  which  remains  after  the  cryftals  are  formed,  may  be  reo 
peatedly  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  fun 
niftring  any  more  fait. 

214.  When  very  large  and  beautiful  cryftals  are  wanted,  thej; 
may  be  obtained  by  laying  well- formed  cryftals  in  a faturated  foo 
lution  of  the  fame  fait,  and  turning  them  every  day.  In  this  wav 
their  fize  may  be  confiderably  increafed,  though  not  without  limit 
tation,  for  after  a certain  time  they  grow  fmaller  inftead  of  larger: 

215.  Cryftallization  is  employed, 

1.  To  obtain  cryftallizable  fubftances  in  a ftate  of  purity. 

2.  To  feparate  them  from  each  other,  by  taking  advantage  oc 
their  different  folubillty  at  different  temperatures. 


on  cooling;;; 


OXYGENIZEMENT.  f 

216.  The  combination  of  oxygen  is  the  objeft  of  many  chemi 
cal  and  pharmaceutical  procefl'es. 

217.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  combination,  the  oxygenize, 
ment  may  take  place,  either 

^ a.  Without  the  prodiuftlon  of  heat  and  light,  to  exprefs  whicl 
there  is  no  other  than  the  generic  term  oxygi7iizvnent  or. 
1.  With  the  produftion  of  heat  and  light,  combujlion. 

I.  In  fubftances  wliich  remain  fixed  at  the  temperature  ne 
ceflfary  for  their  cembuftion,  there  is  no  other  more  fpe 
cifi?  term. 

f>  I] 
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2.  In  fubftances  which  exift  as'gafes,  or  are  previoufly  re- 
duced to  the  hate  of  vapour  by  the  temperature  necef- 
fary,  it  is  termed  ~inflummcttion  ; and  if  it  proceed  with 
very  great  violence  and  rapidity,  defij^ratian. 

;i8.  Combufiioa  and  inflammation  have  been  already  (n 6.) 
cribed.  ^ 

119.  Defiagration  from,  its  violence  niuft  always  be  performed 
;h  caution.  -The  common  mode  of  concluding  this  procefs,  is 
introduce  the  I'ubllances  to  be  deflagrated  together  into  any 
ivenient  vellel,  commonly  an  iron  pot,  or  crucible,  heated  to 
nefs.  But  to  obviate  any  inconvenience,  and  to  eniure  the 
jcefs  of  the  procefs,  they  are  previoufly  made  perfectly  dry,  re- 
;ed  to  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  they  are 
lagrated  gradually,  for  example,  by  fpoonfuls;  but  we  muft 
te  care  always  to  examine  the  Ipoon,  left  a fpark  Ihould  adhere 
jit,  which  might  let  fire  to  the  whole  mafs.,  During  the  procefs, 
^ portion  introduced  fliould  be  frequently  ftirred. 

1220.  The  oxygen  neceffary'for  thele  procefles,  may  be  derived 
fm  the  decompofition 

a.  Of  oxygen  gas  or  atmofpheric  air. 

b.  Of  oxides,  particularly  water. 

c.  Of  acids  and  their  combinations,  efpecially  the  oxygenized 
muriatic  and  nitric  acids. 

221.  The  different  modes  of  oxygenizement  are  intended,  ei- 

IX 

a.  To  produce  heat  and  light  (78.  S.  2.). 

b.  To  obtain  an  oxygenized  produff  : 

1.  An  oxide,  when  the  procefs  may  be  termed  Oxidize- 
ment. 

2.  An  acid,  Acidification. 

c.  To  remove  an  oxygenizable  fubftance. 

i 

222.  Hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  are  never,  unlefs  for  ex- 
dment,  oxygenized  as  limple  fubftances. 

223.  Sulphur  is  converted  into  fulphuric  acid  by  burning  it  in 
iden  chambers,  or  by  deflagrating  it  with  nitrate  of  potafs ; and 
ofphorus  is  acidified  by  inflammation  in  the  atmofphere. 

224.  Of  all  the  fimple  oxygenizable  fubftances,  the  metals  are 
)ft  frequently  coijibined  with  oxygen ; and  as,  in  confequence  of 
s combination,  they  lofe  their  metallic  appearance,  they  were 
■merly  faid  to  be  calcined  or  corroded. 

225.  Metals  differ  very  much  in  the  facility  with  which  they 
e oxygenized  by  tlie  contafl  of  oxygen  gas.  For  fome,  as  iron 
d manganefe,  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is 
fficient-,  others,  as  gold  and  platinum,  fcarcely  undergo  any 
ange  in  the  moft  violent  heat.  The  operation  is  performed  by 

heating 
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heating  them  to  the  requllite  temperature,  and  expoling  them  to-o 
the  adtiofli  of  the  air ; and  on  the  fufible  metals  it  is  promoted 
ftirring  them  when  melted. 

226.  Metals  alfo  differ  in  the  mode  of  their  aftion  upon  W'ater.rj 
They  are  either  capable  of  decompofing  water, 

a.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  as  iron,  zinc,  manganefe,  &c.  • 
h.  At  elevated  temperatures,  as  antimony  and  tin ; or,  ' 
t.  When  afted  upon  at  the  fame  time  by  an  acid  or  an  alkali,)^ 
as  copper,  lead,  bifmuth  ; or,  laftly, 

(i.  They  are  incapable  of  decompofing  it,  as  gold,  filver,  mer- . 
cury,  platinum. 

227.  The.  OKygenizement  of  metals  by  water  is  promoted  bjy 
the  aftion  of  air.  Iron,  for  example,  is  more  quickly  rufted  byy 
being  merely  moiftened  with  water,  than  when  totally  immerfedd 
in  water. 

228.  But  the  acids  are  the  moll  powerful  agents  in  oxygenizing” 
metals.  They  do  it  in  two  w'ays,  either 

1.  By  enabling  them  to  decompofe  water  (226.  S.  2.). 

2.  By  being  decompofed  themfelves. 

229.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decompofed  by  very  few  metals,'  unlefss 
aflilled  by  confiderable  increafe  of  temperature  ; but  it  powerfully) 
promotes  the  decompofition  of  w’ater.- 

230.  Nitric  acid  is  decompofed  by  many  of  them  with  very 
great  violence,  proceeding  in  fome  inftances  even  to  inflammation.. 
It  alfo  oxygenizes  them  to  the  higheft  degree  of  which  they  are^ 
fufceptible.  It  feldom  produces  the  decompofition  of  water. 

231.  Muriatic  acid  is  never  decompofed,  and  only  afts  on  thofe; 
metals  capable  of  decompofing  water. 

232.  Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  refembles  the  nitric,  both  in  thet. 
violence  of  its  action,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  carries  the  oxy-- 
genizement  of  the  metals. 

233.  The  metals  are  fufceptible  of  different  degrees  of  oxyge-- 
hizement,  fome  of  them  even  of  acidification,  and,  in  general,  they 
are  more  oxygenized  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  procefs.- 
When  proceeding  too  llowly,  it  may  be  accelerated  by  heat ; when 
too  violent,  it  muft  be  checked  by  diminution  of  temperature,  aS: 
by  plunging  the  veffel  in  which  the  operation  is  performing  into 
cold  water. 

234.  When  the  degree  of  oxygenlzement  is  not  very  great,  thei 
oxide  formed,  generally  enters  into  combination  with  the  acid  em- 
jiloyed,  and  forms  a metallic  fait;  but  when  carried  to  its  highefl 
degree,  the  oxide  is  often  infoluble. 
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Disoxygenizement  of  Metallic  Oxides  and  Acids. 

235.  This  procefs  was  formerly  termed  reduBion,  from  its  re- 
ftoring  them  to  their  metallic  fplendour ; and  is  performed  by  cau- 
ling  fome  body  to  upon  them,  which  has  a greater  affinity 
for  oxygen  than  they  have.  Ihe  different  metals  themfelves 
vary  very  much  in  the  degree  of  this  affinity,  fo  that  they  are  re- 
duced with  very  different  degrees  of  facility.  Gold,  filver,  pla- 
[tinum,  and  mercury,  are  reduced  by  merely  expofing  them  to  a 
jfufficient  degree  of  lieat  in  dole  vellels.  The  oxygen  at  this  tem- 
iperature  has  a greater  affinity  for  caloric  than  for  the  metals,  and 
'is  therefore  driven  off  in  the  form  of  very  pijre  oxygen  gas. 

236.  The  other  metallic  oxides  which  refiit  the  fimple  adion 
of  heat,  may  be  reduced  by  melting  them  in  contad  with  char- 
,coal,  or  fubftanceS  which  may  be  charred  (117.  S.  2.),  fuch  as  oil, 
fat,  rofin,  pitch,  &c.  Befides  the  charcoal,  different  faline  mat- 
ters, fuch  as  alkalies,  muriate  of  foda,  fub- borate  of  foda,  &,c, 
are  alfo  added  to  facilitate  the  fufion  of  the  oxide.  Soap  is  there- 
fore often  ufed,  and  the  black  flux  confifts  of  a mixture  of  potafs 
and  charcoal,  obtained  by  deflagrating  two  parts  of  tartar  and  one 
of  nitrate  of  potafs. 

. ^37*  The  oxide  to  be  reduced  is  mixed  with  a fufficient  quan- 
:ity  of  any  of  thefe  fiibftances,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a cru- 
cmle,  which  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  charcoal  powder,  to  pre- 
K-ent  entire!}-  the  accefs  of  the  air,  and  expofed  for  a length  of 
time  to  a fufliciently  high  temperature,  when  a button  of  the  me- 
tal will  commonly  be  found  in'  the'bottom  of  the  crucible.  Upon 
the  volatile  metals,  fuch  as  arfenic  and  zinc,  this  operation  muff 
be  performed  in  a diftilling  or  lubliming  apparatus.  Some  metal- 
lic oxides,  fuch  as  thofe  of  platinum,  columbiuin,  &c,  cannot  be 
reduced,  from  our  being  unable  to  produce  a degree  of  heat  fuffi- 
:ieni  to  melt  them. 

238.  Metals  may  be  alfo  obtained  from  the  metallic  falts,  by 
nlerting  in  a lolution  of  thefe  a plate  of  ano\hcr  metal,  poffelling 
1 Itronger  affinity  for  oxygen-  and  for  the  acid.  Thus  copper 
•s  precipitated  by  iron,  and  arfenic  by  zinc.  We  mull  oi.,y 
ake  care  that  the  two  metals  have  no  remarkable  affinity  ior 
-ac  1 other,  as  in  that  cafe  an  alloy  is  commonly  produced,  ror 
example,  when  mercury  is  placed  in  a folution  of  filver,  a ciy- 

allized  amalgam  of  filver  is  obtained,  forraerlv  called  the  Arbor 
Jianae. 

> 

239.  The  compound  oxides  may  be  further  oxygenized,  by 
rearing  them  with  nitric  acid.  In  this  way  various  acids  are 
orme  , according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxide  operated  on,  the 
[ua.ntity  of  the  acid,  and  the  mode  of  conuuduig  the  piootis. 

^ , 24c.  They 
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240.  They  alfo  undergo  changes  by  gradually  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere.  In  fome  cafes,  this  combina^on 
is  attended  with  remarkable  phenomena,  which  have  been  clafled 

under  the  term  fermentnnon.  ^ -i.  i.  - 

24T.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  fermentation,  which  nave 

been  named  from  the  produfts  they  afford. 

i.i  The  faccharine,  which  produces  fugar.  , . 

2.  The  vinous,  which  produces  wine,  beer,  and  fimilar  fluids. 

3.  The  panary,  which  produces  bread- 

4.  The  acetous,  which  produces  vinegar. 

5.  The  putrefactive,  which  produces  ammonia. 

242.  The  fame  fubftances  are  fometimes  capable  of  undergoing 
the  firft,  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth ; or  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  fuc- 
ceflivelv,  but  never  in  a retrograde  ord^r. 

243.  The  conditions  neceliary  for  all  of  them,  are,  , 

The  prefence  of  a fufficient  quantity  of  fermentable  mat--! 

ter.  • ' r 

The  prefence  of  a certain  proportion  ot  water. 

Tlie  contaft  of  atniofpheric  air  and, 

A certain  temperature. 

244.  I'f.'e  faccharine  fermentation. — The  feeds  of  barley,  wlieni 
moiftened  with  a certain  quantity  of  water,  and  expofed  to  the  1 
contaa  of  the  atmofphcric  air  at  a temperature  of  t^°t  Ms  thani 


1. 


3* 
4* 

244. 


co“  fwell,  and  fliew  marks  of  incipient  vegetation,  by  piiilung, 
forth  the  radicle.  If  at  this  period  the  fermentation  be  checked,, 


b”y  expofing  them  to  a confiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  drying^ 
y ® 1 » - omirl-arpous  matter,  ot  which  tiiei 


them  thoroughly,  the  infipid  amylaceous,  matter, 
feeds  principally  confifted,  will  be  iound  to  be  ch^ged  in  part  in,- 
to  a fweet  faccharine  fubftance.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  lu  con-i- 
taa  with  the  feeds,  is  at  the  fame  time  converted  into  carbonic, 
acid  gas,  by  combining  with  part  of  the  carbon  ot  the  feeds;  andc 
there  is  a confiderable  increafe  of  temperature  in  the  feimentm^, 
' mafs,  even  to  ftich  a degree  as  fometimes  to  fe_t  it  on  fire.  Simii 
lar  phenomena  occur  in  the  maturation  of  fruits,  in 
of  fome  roots  and  fruits,  and  during  the  heating  of  hay,  when  pu 


up^too  w^t.^  f r mentation. —Th^  conditions  neceffary  for  thr 

vinous  fermentation,  are  the  prefence  of  proper 

fiiffar  acid,  extraft,  and  water,  and  a temperature  of  about  70 

wlien  thefe  circumilances  exift,  an  intelline  motion  commences  1 ■ 

the  fluid;  it  becomes  thick  and  muddy;  its  temperature  increafer 

and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved.  After  a time  the 

ceafes;  the  feces  rife  to  the  top,  or  fubfide  to  the  bottom;  th 

a new  one,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  diminiflied.  If  the  ferme 
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tation  has  been  complete,  the  fugar  is  entirely  decompofed,  and 
the  fermented  liquor  confifts  of  a large  proportion  of  water,  of 
alcohol,  of  malic  acid,  of  extraft,  of  effential  oil,  and  colouring 
matter.  The  fubftances  molt  commonly  fubje£led  to  this  fermen- 
tation, are,  Mull,  which  is  the  exprefl'ed  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
which  produces  the  bell  wines  ■,  the  juice  of  the  currant  and  goofe- 
berry,  which,  with  the  addition  of  fugar,  form  our  home-made 
wines ; the  juices  of  the  apple  and  pear,  which  give  cyder  and 
perry  ; andg^n  infulion  of  malt,  which,  when  fermented  with  yeall, 

1 forms  beer.  The  brilkncfs  and  fparkling  of  fome  of  thefe  liquors, 
depends  on  their  being  put  into  clofe  velTels  before  the  fermenta- 
I tion  is  completed,, by  which  means  a portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
1 is  retained. 

: 246.  I'jbe  acetoxis  fennentaiion . — All  vinous  liquors  are  fufeep- 

tible  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  provided  they  be  expofed  to  the 
, action  of  the  atmofphere,  in  a temperature  not  lefs  than  70°.  An 
inteftine  motion  and  hilling  noife  lenlibly  take  place  in  the  fluid  ; 
it  becomes  turbid,  with  filaments  floating  in  it,  and  its  tempei'a- 
ture  increai'es  ; it  exhales  a pungent  acid  fmell,  without  any  dif- 
engagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Gradually  thefe  phenomena 
ceafe  ; rhe  temperature  decreafes  ; the  motion  fubfides,  and  the  li- 
quor becomes  clear,  having  depofited  a fetUment  and  red  glairy 
matter,  which  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the  veflTel.  During  this  pro- 
cefs,  the  alcohol  and  malic  acid  difappear  entirely,  oxygen  is  ab- 
forbed,  and  acetous  acid  formed. 

247.  T!be  pcinary  or  colouring  fermentation — is  lefs  underllood  than, 
tliofe  already  deferibed.  A palle  of  wheat- flour  and  water  expo- 
fed  at  a temperature  of  65°,  fwells,  emits  a fmall  quantity  of  gas, 
and  acquires  new  properties.  The  gluten  difappears,  ' and  it 
acquires  a four  difagreeable  talle.  If  a juft  proportion  of  this 
fermented  palle  or  leaven,  or,  what  is  ftill  better,  if  fome  barm  be 
formed  into  a palle  with  wheat-flour  and  water,  the  fame  fermen- 
tation is  excited,  without  the  difagreeable  tafte  being  produced  ; 
the  gas  evolved  is  prevented  from  efcaping  by  the  vifeidity  of 
the  palle,  which  therefore  fwells,  and,  if  baked,  forms  light,  fpongy 
bread. 

248.  fhe  putrefiBive  fermentation. — Although  vegetable  fub- 
ftanccs,  when  they  are  deftroyed  by  fpontancous  decompofition, 
are  faid  to  putrify,  we  lhall  confider  this  fermentation  as  belong- 
ing exclulively  to  animal  fubftances,  or  thofe  which  contain  nitro- 
gen as  an  elementary  principle.  The  eft'ential  conditions  of  pu- 
trefaclion  are  humidity,  and  a temperature  between  45°  and  110°. 
Ihe  prefence  of  air,  the  diminution  of  preffure,  and  the  addition 
of  ferments,  are  not  elTential,  but  accelerate  its  progrefs.  Tlie 
fmell  is  at  firft  infipid  and  difagreeable,  but  afterwards  infuppor- 
tably  fetid,  although  tlie  fetor  for  a time  is  fomewhat  diminifhed 
by  the  mixture,  of  an  ammoniacal  odour.  Liquids  become  turbid 
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and  flocculent.  Soft  fubllances  melt  down  into  a gelatinous  mafs, 
in  which  there  is  a kind  of  gentle  motion  and  f welling  up,  from 
the  flow  and  fcanty  formation  of  elaftic  fluids.  Solids,  befides  the 
general  foftening,  exude  a ferofity  of  various  colours,  and  by  de-- 
’ grees  the  whole  mafs  dilfolves,  the  fwelling  ceafes,  the  matter 
fettles,  and  its  colour  deepens ; at  laft  its  odour  becomes  fomewhat 
aromatic,  its  elements  are  finally  diflipated,  and  there  remains 
only  a kind  of  fat,  vifcid,  and  ftill  fetid  mould.  The  produfts  of 
putrefadlion  are  carburetted,  fulphuretted,  and  phofpljfcretted  hy- 
drogen gafes,  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid.  Thefe  are  all 
diflipated  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapour.  Zoonic  acid,  a fatty  mat- 
ter, a foap  compofed  of  this  fat  and  ammonia,  and  oTten  the  nitric 
acid,  fixed  by  a falifiable  bafe,  are  alfo  produced ; and  the  ulti- 
' mate  remains,  befides  falts,  compofed  of  acid  and  earths,  contain 
for  a long  time  a portion  of  fat  charry  matter. 
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APPENDIX. 


'Si  TABLES  OF  SIMPLE 'affinity. 


Oxygen. 


Carbon, 
Charcoal  ? 
Manganefe, 
Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 
Hydrogen, 
Phol'phorus, 
Sulphur, 
Arfenic, 
Nitrogen, 
Nickel, 

Cobalt, 

Copper,  "" 
Bifmuth, 
Caloric  ? 
Mercury, 
Silver, 

Oxide  of  arfenic, 
Nitric  oxide. 
Gold, 

Platinum, 
Carbonic  oxide? 
Muriatic  acid. 
White  oxide  of 
Manganefe, 
White  oetide  of 
Lead. 


Oxygen,  a. 


Titanium, 
Manganefe,  . 
Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Uranium, 

Molybdenum, 

Tungften, 

Cobalt, 

Antimony, 

Nickel, 

Arfenic, 

Chromum, 

Bifmuth, 

L^ard, 

Copper, 

Tellurium, 

Platinum, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold. 


FS 


Carbon. 


Oxygen, 

Iron, 

Hydrogen. 


Nitrogen. 


Oxygen, 
Sulphur  ? 
Phofphorus, 
Hydrogen. 


Tables 


n,  Vauquelin  s Table  of  the  affinity  of  the  metals  fpr  oxygen, 
according  to  the  difficulty  with  wliich  their  oxides  are  decompo- 
le.d  by  heat, 
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Tables  o/^iuvi.^  Affinity  continued. 


Hydrogen. 

Sulphur. 
Phosphorus  ? 

Potass,  Soda,  and 
Ammonia. 

— z 

Oxygen, 

Potafs, 

Acids.  Sulphuric, 

Sulphur, 

Soda, 

Nitric, 

Carbon, 

Iron,  • 

Muriatic, 

Phofphorus, 

Copper, 

Phofphoric, 

Nitrogen. 

Tin, 

Fluoric, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Bifmuth, 

Oxalic, 

Tartarous, 

Arfenic,  - 

Antimony, 

Succinic, 

Mercury, 

Citric, 

m ‘ ' 

Arfenic, 

— — Laftic, 

Molybdenum. 

1 

r— — Benzoic, 

/ 

Sulphurous. 

) 

1 

f 

-i- — Acetous, 

— Mucous, 

Boracic, 

Nitrous, 

Carbonic, 

— Pruflic, 
Oil, 

Water, 

Sulphur. 

Tab  LI! 


\ 


Affinities 


$y 


App. 


"Cables  ^Simple  Affinity  continued.  ' 


Baryta. 

Strontia. 

' Lime. 

/^cids.  Sulphuric, 

.feids.  Sulphuric. 

Acids.  Oxalic, 

Oxalic, 

Phofphoric, 

Sulphuric, 

Succinic, 

Oxalic, 

Tartarous, 

Fluoric, 

Tartarous, 

Succinic, 

PhoTphoric, 

Fluoric, 

Phofphoric, 

Mucous, 

Nitric, 

Mucous, 

Nitric, 

Muriatic, 

Nitric, 

-1 Muriatic, 

Succinic, 

.'Muriatic, 

Suberic, 

Acetous, 

Sub'eric, 

— — . Citric, 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Tartarous,  - 

Boracic, 

Arfenic,. 

Arfenic, 

— — Carbonic. 

La£lic, 

Laftic, 

Water. 

Citric, 

Benzoic, 

' 

Malic, 

Acetous, 

/ 

Benzoic, 

Boracic, 

Acetous, 

— — Sulphurous, 

/ ' 

Boracic, 

Nitrous, 

Sulphurous, 

Carbonic, 

♦ ^ Nitrous, 

Pruffic. 

* * 1 ' 

Carbonic, 

Sulphur, 

Pruffic, 

Phofphorus, 

Sulphur, 

Water, 

\ 

Phofphorus, 

Fixed  oil.  ' , 

/' 

Water, 

— 

...  - 

Fixed  oil. 

J 

F 4 Tables 


J 

/ ' 
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Tables  ^Simple  Affinity  continued. 


Magnfsia. 

Alumina.^ 

Silica. 

Acids,  Oxalic. 

Acids.  Sulphuric, 

Fluoric  acid, 

I'hol'phoric, 

Nitric, 

Potafs. 

— — Sulphuric, 

Muriatic,  - 

Fluoric, 

Oxalic, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

^ Mucous, 

Fluoric,  , 

Succinic, 

Tartarous, 

Nitric, 

Muriatic, 

— SuccinicJ 

Mucous, 

' 

Tartarous, 

Citric, 

j-  Citric, 

Phofphoric, 

Malic? 

Ladic, 

Ladic, 

Benzoic, 

Benzoic, 

Acetous, 

— — Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Boracic, 

— — Sulphurous, 

— Sulphurous, 

' — — Nitrous, 

Nitrous,. 

Carbonic, 

— — Carbonic, 

Pruffic. 

Pruflic, 

Sulphur. 

' 

> 

Tables 


Affinities. 


h 


?P‘ 

i 
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Tables  0/ Simple  Affinity  continued. 


t-'XiBi  OF  Platinum. 
■ Gold.  a. 


Ether  Gallic  acid, 
iVluriatic, 

Nitric, 

Sulphuric, 

Ari'enic, 

Fluoric, 

Tartarous, 

Phofphoric, 

Oxalic, 

Citric, 

Acetous, 

Succinic, 

Pruflic, 

Carbonic. 


Ammonia. 


Oxide  ofSjlver.- 


Gallic  acid. 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucous. 

Phofphoric,  ^ 

Sulphurous, 

Nitric, 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Tartarous, 

Citric, 

Laftic, 

Succinic, 

Acetous, 

Pruflic, 

Carbonic, 


A mmonia. 


Oxide  of  Mercury. 


Gallic  acid, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Succinic, 

Arfenic, 

Phofphoric, 

Sulphuric,  ' 

Mucous, 

Tartarous, 

Citric, 

Sialic, 

Sulphurous, 

Nitric, 

Fluoric, 

^ cetous. 
Benzoic, 
Boracic, 
Pruflic,  ■ 
Carbonic, 


Tables 


r.  Omitting  the  oxalic,  citric,  fuccinic,  and  catbonic,  and 
>nuretted  hydrogen  after  ammonia. 


adding- 
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Tables  ^'Simple  Affinity  continued. 


Oxide  of  Lead. 

Gallic, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucous, 

Oxalic, 

Arfenic, 

Tartarous, 

Photphoric, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphurous, 

Suberic, 

Nitric, 

Fluoric, 

Citric, 

Malic, 

Succinic,  ^ 

Ladic, 

Acetous, 

Benzoic, 

Boracic, 

Pruflic, 

Carbonic, 

Fixed  oils. 

Ammonia. 


Oxide  of  Copper. 

Gallic, 

Oxalic, 

Tartarous, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucdus, 

Nitric, 

Arfenic, 

Phofphorlc, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Citric, 

Ladic, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic, 

Fixed  alkalies. 

Ammonia, 

Fixed  oils. 


^ 

Oxide  o?  Arsenic. 

Gallic, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Nitric, 

Tartarous, 

Phofphoric, 

Fluoric, 

Succinic, 

Citric, 

Acetous, 

Pruffic, 

Fixed  alkalies. 
Ammonia, 

Fixed  oils. 
Water. 
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Tables  (^Simple  Affinity  continued. 


Oxhide  of  Iron. 

Oxi  DE  OF  Tin  a 

Oxide  qf  Zinc. 

Ox.  OF  Antimony. 

ither.  Gallic, 

Gallic,  ' 

Gallic, 

Gallic, 

Dxalic, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Muriatic, 

Fartarous, 

Sulphiuric, 

Sulphuric, 

Benzoic, 

Ga-mphoric, 

Oxalici 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

|)ulphuric, 

Tartarous, 

Mucous, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucous, 

Arfenicr 

Nitric, 

Nitric, 

Muriatic, 

Phofphoric, 

Tartarous, 

Tartarous, 

Nitric,  , 

Nitric, 

Phofphoric, 

Citric, 

Mucous, 

Phofphoric, 

Succinic, 

Phofphoric, 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Succinic, 

Citric, 

Fluoric, 

Mucous,. 

Fluoric, 

Succinic, 

Succinic, 

Citric, 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Citric,  ^ 

Ladic, 

Laftic, 

Arfenic, 

Latlic,  , 

Acetous, 

Acetous,  -•  , 

Laftic, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Boracic, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Pruflic, 

Pruflic, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic. 

Ammonia. 

Carbonic, 

Fixed  alkalies. 
Ammonia. 

Pruflic, 

Fixed  alkalies^ 
Ammonia,  < 

Tables 


i 

a.  Bergman  places  the  tartarou^  before  the  muriatic. 
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Tables  ©/"Simple  Affinity  continued. 


Sulphuric  Acid. 
Prussic,  a. 

Sulphurous  Acid. 
Succinic,  b. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 
Carbonic,  c. 

Phosphorous  Acid.b 

Baryta, 

Baryta, 

Baryta, 

Lime, 

Strontia, 

Lime, 

Strontia, 

Baryta, 

Potafs, 

Potafs, 

Lime, 

Strontia, 

Soda, 

Soda, ' 

Potafs, 

Potafs, 

Lime, 

Strontia, 

Soda, 

Soda, 

Magnefia, 

Ammonia, 

Magnefia, 

Ammonia, 

Ammonia, 

Ammonia, 

Magnefia, 

Glucina, 

Glucina, 

Glucina, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Gadolina, 

Alumina, 

Alumina,  ^ 

Zirconia, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides. 

Zirconia, 
Metallic  oxides. 

Metallic  oxides. 

Metallic  oxides. 
Silica. 

Tables: 


a.  With  the  otniflion  of  all  aftei*  ammonia. 

h.  Ammonia  fliould  come  before  magnefia,  and  ftrontia,  glucina; 
and  zirconia  Ihould  be  omitted. 

c.  Magnefia  fhould  ftand  above  ammonia,  and  alumina  anc. 
filica  ihould  be  omitted. 


I 


1 
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Affinities^ 
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Tables  ^Simple  Affinity  continued. 


1 


axRic  Acid. 
JRIATIC a. 

Fluoric  Acid 

Boracic  b. 

Arsenic  c. 

Tungstic  — — 

Acetous  Acid. 

Lactic  

Suberic  d. 

Oxalic  Acid. 
Tartaroos 

Citric  e. 

1 

iryta. 

Lime,  / 

Baryta, 

Lime, 

Itafs, 

Baryta, 

Potafs, 

Baryta, 

,da. 

Strontia, 

Soda, 

Strontia, 

rontia. 

Magnefia, 

Strontia, 

Magnefia, 

me. 

Potafs, 

Lime, 

Potafs, 

agnefia, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Soda, 

mmonia, 

Ammonia, 

Magnefia, 

Ammonia,  ' 

!ucina. 

Glucina,  ' 

Metallic  oxides, 

Alumina, 

[umina. 

Alumina, 

Glucina, 

Metallic  oxides. 

rconia, 

Zirconia, 

Alumina, 

Water, 

etallic  oxides. 

Silica. 

Zirconia. 

Alcohol. 

Tables 

N 

✓ 

-A.inni0TH2  fHoiild  fl^nd  Jibovc  irijigncli3* 

Silica  fliould  be  omitted,  and  inftead  of  it  water  and  alcohol 
inferted.  ~ > 

. Except  filica.  ' 

'j^^With  the  omiffion  of  ftrontia,  metallic  oxides,  glucina  and 

. Zircon ia  after  alumina, 
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Tables  ^Simple  Affinity  continued. 


Benzoic  Acid. 

Camphoric 

Acid. 

Fixed  oil. 

Alcohol. 

. 

SULPHURETTEI  .) 

Hydrogen.  . 
— — — — H ^ 

White  oxide  of 
Arfenic, 
Potafs, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Baryta, 

Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Alumina. 

Lime,  1 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Baryta, 

Ammonia, 

AMmina, 

Magnefia. 

\ 

Lime, 

Baryta, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 
iv.fagnefia. 
Oxide  of 
Mercury,. 
Other  metallic 
Oxides, 
Alumina. 

Water, 
Ether, 
Volatile  oil, 
Alkal.  Sul- 
phurets. 

V 

Baryta,  j 
Potafs,  1 

Soda,  i 

Lime, 
Ammonia, j, 
Magnefia, 
Zirconia. 

• 

1 

Casi  I 


)p.  Affinities.  <95 

Cases  or  Mutual  Decomposition. 


I.  From  Simple  Affinity  (14.  ir.'). 


Sulphate  of  Potafs,  with 

Muriate  of  Baryta. 

Soda,  — 

Nitrate  of  Potafs. 

Ammonia,  — 

Muriate  of  Soda. 

Magnefia,  — 

Carbonate  of  Potafs, 

Super- fulphate  of  Alumina,  — 

Muriate  of  Lime. 

!N  itrate  of  Potafs,  — • 

Baryta. 

Ammonia,  — 

Phofphate  of  Soda. 

Muriate  of  Baryta,  . — 

All  the  Sulphates  and  Ni- 

trates. 

Soda,  — 

Carbonate  of  Potafs. 

Lime,  . — 

Sub-borate  of  Soda. 

Ammonia,  — 

Carbonate  of  Potafs. 

Phofphate  of  Soda,  — 

Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

Sub-borate  of  Soda,  — 

Carbonate  of  Potafs. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  — 

Muriate  of  Soda. 

Acetite  of  Lead,  — 

Citrate  of  Potafs. 

Sulphate  of  Mercury,  — 

Muriate  of  Soda.  < 

Soap  of  Potafs,  — 

Muriate  of  Soda. 

Soap  of  Soda,  — ' 

Sulphate  of  Lime. 

2.  From  Compound  Affinity  (14.  b.'). 


Sulphate  of  Baryta, 

witH 

Carbonate  of  Potafs. 

Sulphate  of  Baryta, 

— 

Soda. 

Potafs, 

Muriate  of  Lime. 

Soda, 

— 

Muriate  of  Lime. 

Muriate  of  Baryta,  , 

— 

Phofphate  of  Soda. 

y ' ' 

— 

Sub-borate  of  Soda. 

— 

Carbonate  of  Potafs. 

— 

V ■ Soda. 

, 

— 

Ammonia. 

Muriate  of  Lime, 

— 

Carbonate  of  Ammpnia. 

Phofphate  of  Soda, 

— 

Lime. 

Acetite  of  Lead, 

— — 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Acetite  of  Lead, 

1 

' Nitrate  of  Mercury. 

Cases 

t 


y 
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Cases  OF  Disposing  Affinity  (14.  <■•)• 

' " ' - • \ 
The  formation  of  water  by  the  a£lion  of  the  fulphuric  acid  oani 

the  compound  oxides. 

The  oxidation  of  metals  by  water,  in  confequence  of  the  pre.  . 
fence  of  an  acid* 


i. 

Thermometers.  r 

Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  is  univerfally  ufed  in  this  kingdom 
In  it  the  range  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  ware« 
is  divided  into  180  degrees  ; and  as  the  greatelf  polTible  degre(^^ 
of  cold  was  fuppoled  to  be  that  produced  by  mixing  fnow  aixiy 
muriate  of  foda,  it  was  made  the  zero,  and  the  freezing  point  be-- 
came  32°,  and  the  boiling  point  12°. 

The  Centigrade  thermometer  of  Revolutionized  France,  place^j 
the  zero  at  the  freezing  point,  and  divides  the  range  between  it! 
and  the  boiling  point  into  100°.  This  has  long  been  ufed  i4^ 
Sweden  under  the  title  of  Cellius’s  thermometer. 

Reaumeur’s  thermometer,  which  was  formerly  ufed  in  Francei?| 
divides  the  fpace  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  of  water  intac 
go*",  and  places  the  zero  at  the  freezing  point. 

Wedo-ewood’s  pyrometer  is  only  intended  to  meafure  very  highi 
^gjj^pgj-gLtures.  Its  zero  correfponds  with  of  Fahrenheit  s,:i 

and  each  degree  of  ’Wedgewood  is  ecjual  to  13^5  of  Fahrenheit. 

Therefore  180°  F.  = ioo°  C.  = 8o*^  R.  = 15°*^  ^ 

Or  to  reduce  centrigrade  degrees  to  thofe  of  Fahrenheit,  mul- 
tiply by  9 and  divide  by  3,  and  to  the  quotient  add  32,  that  iSf, 

5 1-  32  =F. 

To  reduce  Reaumeur’s  to  Fahrenheit’s,  we  have  the  folio wingj 
formula,^ f-32=F. 

To  reduce  AVedgewood’s  degrees  to  thofe  of  Fahrenheit,  we< 
have  130  W + 1077  = F , or  iiiverfely, 

C. 

9 

ilzi21=R. 

9 

F-— ’077  — 

A ,130 
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Cable  of  the  Degrees  of  different  Thermometers.)  omitting  Fra£iionS) 
at  which  fame  remarkable  Chemical  Phenomena  occur. 


Beau. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

— 35 

— 46 

— 43 

— 34 

— 45 

— 42 

— 32 

— 39 

— 39 

^24 

— 22 

— 30 

—•14 

0 

— 18 

0 

32 

. 0 

5 

43 

6 

6 

45 

7 

22 

82 

28 

27 

92 

33 

28 

95 

35 

29 

98 

36 

30 

99 

37 

33 

106 

41 

40 

122 

5° 

42 

127 

53 

44 

130 

54 

50 

145 

63 

59 

•65 

74 

61 

170 

_ 77 

64 

176 

80 

68 

185 

«5 

7i 

192 

89 

80 

212 

100 

89 

212  + 

100 

83 

219 

104 

96' 

248 

120 

112 

283 

140 

120 

3^3 

150 

150 

370 

188 

164 

400 

205 

168 

410 

210 

190 

460 

238 

226 

540 

202 

226 

540  + 

282 

228 

546 

.285 

Ether  freezes. 

Ammonia  exifts  in  a liquid  form. 
Mercury  freezes. 

Acetous. acid  freezes. 

Cold,  produced  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
fnow  and  muriate  gf  ibda. 

Ice  melts. 

Pholphorus  burns  flowly.  ^ 

-Wax  melts. 

The  adipocere  of  mufcle  melts, 

Fat  b egins  to  melt.  ' 

Spermaceti  melts. 

Ether  boils. 

Phofphorus  melts.  , 

Refin  of  bile  melts. 

Phofphorus  burns  vividly.  , 

Fat  is  perfectly  fluid.^ 

Ammonia  is  feparated  from  water. 
Camphor  fublimes. 

Albumen  coagulates. 

Sulphur  evaporates,  (Kirwan). 

Alcohol  boils.  , 

Sulphur  melts,  (Kirwan).' 

Adipocere  of  biliary  calculi  melts.  *' 
Water  and  volatile  oils  boil. 

Sulphur  melts,  (Fourcroy).  ' ' 

Phofphorus  evaporates  ? 

Nitric  acid  boils. 

White  oxide  of  arfenic'fublinaes. 

Sulphur  burns  flowly,  and  camphor  melts. 
Charcoal  burns. 

Arfenic  melts  ? 

Tin  melts. 

Bifmuth  melts, 

Lead  melts,  (Newton)  ; arfenic  fublimes. 
Tellurium  melts. 

Sulphuric  acid  boils,  (540®  Bergman). 

c 
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Table  of  Degrees  of  ’thermometers  continued 
\ 


Reau. 

Fahr. 

% 

Cent. 

Wedg. 

232 

554 

290 

299 

570 

2.-.9 

250 

594 

312 

252 

660 

315, 

. 

297 

700 

371 

3.41 

800 

4^7 

34,'; 

809  , 

432 

564 

1 300  + 

705 

1.7 

14^1 

3^97 

1814 

14 

2024 

4587 

253° 

27 

2082 

4717  ' 

2602 

28 

^3^3 

Si37 

2992 

797 

17977 

9969 

130 

9'3^ 

20577 

11414 

ISO 

9602 

21637 

1 20c  I 

158 

970 

21877 

121.6 

160 

I02b6 

23177 

1 12858 

170  4 

Phofphorus  boils  ? 

Sulphur  burns  vividly. 

Lead  melts,  (Morveau). 

Mercury  boils,  linfeed  oil  boils. 
Sulphur  fublimes,  (Davy). 

Zinc  melts. 

Hydrogen  gas  burns. 

Antimony  melts. 

Azotic  gas  burns. 

Diamond  burns,  (Sir  G.  Macken-  ■ 
zie). 

Copper  melts. 

Silver  melts. 

Gold  melts. 

Cobalt  melts.  ' : 

Nickel  melts. 

Iron  melts. 

Manganefe  melts. 

Platinum,  tungften,  molybdenum, , 
uranium,  and  titanium  melt. 


Table! 
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Table  of  Fi^eezing  Mixtures. 

During  the  folution  of  many  faline  bodies,  a very  conliderable 
iduftion  of  temperature  takes  place.  We  ftiall  extradl  from  Mr 
V alker’s  paper  a few  of  the  moft  convenient  mixtures  employed 
)r  this  purpofe.  , 


i 

A miMure  of\ 

[^reduces  the  tem- 
perature 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  j parts.' 

Nitrate  of  potafs,  ; 5 

Water,  16 

I from  50°  to  10°. 

Sulphate  of  foda,  8 

Muriatic  acid,  5 

|.  from  50°  to  0°. 

Snow,  I 

Muriate  of  foda,  i 

from  32°  to  0°. 

Snow,  2 ' ' 

Muriate  of  foda,  i 

from  0°  to — 5°. 

Snow,  I 

Muriate  ofVbda,  , 5 1 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  and")  1 

Nitrate  of  potafs,  j ^ 

► from — 5°  to — 18°. 

Snow,  12  , 

Muriate  of  foda,  5 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,  5 

from — 18°  to — 25°. 

Snow"-,  I ] 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  ' i i 

■ from  20°  to — 60°. 

Snow,  ^ 2 1 ' 

Muriate  of  lime,  3 ' 

- from  32°  to — 50°. 

Snow',  ,i  ( 

Muriate  t)f  lime,  , 3 J 

• from — 40°  to — 73°; 

Snow,  8 ;j 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  10  J 

from — 68°  to — 91°. 

The  falts  ought  to  be  recently  cryftallized,  and  reduced  to  a 
;ry  fine  powder,  and  the  mixture  Ihould  be  made  as  quickly  as 
)ffible.  To  produce  a very  great  degree  of  cold,  the  materials 
uft  be  previoufly  cooled  down  by  means  of  other  mixtures. 
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Table  of  fome  Galvanic  Circles,  compofed  of  two  Perfecl 
Conduftors,  and  one  Imperfect  Conduftor,  (Davy). 


Zinc, 

with  gold,  charcoal, 

filver,  copper. 

Solutions  of  nitric 

- o' 

cn 

<u 

tin,  iron,  mer- 

acid  in  water,  of 

c 

rt 

Iron, 

G 

rt 

c3J 

-O 

cury, 

gold,  charcoal, 

filver,  copper, 
tin. 

gold,  filver, 

' charcoal. 

tn 

:a 

3 

03 

muriatic  acid,  ful- 
>•  phuric  acid,  See. 
Water,  holding  in 

O 

rO 

rt 

Tin, 

O 

CJ 
M ■ 

faO 

c 

fplution  oxygen,  at- 
mofpheric  air. 

Ci 

p 

Lead, 

'd 

o 

gold,  filver. 

d 

<1^  .. 

X 

o 

bO 

X 

o 

X 

O 

Solution  of  nitrate, 
of  filver,  and  mer- 

0) 

h-( 

Copper, 

•— » — gold,  filver. 

cury.  _ 

o 

Silver, 

o 

gold. 

JSJitric  acid,  acetous 

acid. 

■ 

Nitric  q.cid. 

Table  of  fome  Galvanic  Circles,  compofed  of  two  Imperfed 
Condudors,  and  one  Perfed  Condudor. 


to 

ff) 

Ui 

O 

Charcoal, 

o 

dj 

Copper, 

d 

c 

o 

Silver, 

Lead, 

3 

O 

U 

D 

Tin, 

Iron, 

-M 

o 

Zinc. 

<U 

a. 

Oh 

6 

Solutions  of  hydrogu- 
retted  alkaline  ful- 
phurets,  capable  of 
ading  on  the  firii 
three  metals,  but  not 
on  the  laft  three. 


o 

3 

C 

O 

u 

u 

■4) 

eu 

a 


Solutions  of  nitrous 
acid,  oxygenized  mu- 
riatic acid,  &c.  ca- 
pable of  ading  on  all 
the  metals. 


/ 
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Weights  and  Meafures, 


lot 


' Weights  and  Measures. 

“ To  employ,  as  the  fundamental  unity  of  all  meafures,  a type 

taken  from  nature  itfelf,  a type  as  unchangeable  as  the  globe 
“ onAvhich  we  dwell, — to  propofe  a metrical  fyftera,  of  which 
“ all  the  parts  are  intimately  connected  together,  and  of  which 
“ the  multiples  and  fubdivifions  follow^  a natural  progrellion, 

“ which  is  limple,  eafy  to  comprehend : — this  is  moll  all'uredly  a 
“ beautiful,  great,  and  fublime  idea,  w'orthy  of  the  enlightened 

age  in  which  we  live.” 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  influenced  the  French  National  In- 
ilitute,  when  they  chofe  as  the  bale  of  the  whole  metrical  fyf- 
tem,  the  fourth  part  of  the  terreftrial  meridian  between  the  equa-  ' 
tor  and  the  north  pole.  They  adopted  the  ten  millionth  part  of 
this  arc  for  the  unity  of  meafure,  which  they  denominated  melre^ 
and  applied  it  equally  to  fuperficial  and  folid  meafures,  taking  for 
the  unity  of  the  former  the  fquare  of  the  decuple,  and  for  that  of 
the  latter  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre.  They  chofe 
for  the  unity  of  weight,  the  'quantity  of  diililled  water  which  the 
lame  cube  contains  when  reduced  to  a cDnllant  date  prefented  by 
nature  itfelf  j and,  laftly,  they  decided,  that  the  multiples  and 
|iub-multiples  of  each  kind  of  meafure,  whether  of  weight,  capa- 
|city,  furface,  or  length,  fliould  be  always  taken  in  the  decimal 
progreflion,  as  being  the  mod  fimple,  the  mod  natural,  and  the 
Imod  eafy  for  calculation,  according  to  the  fydem  of  numeration 
iwhich  all  Europe  has  employed  for  centuries. 

I By  a careful  meafurernent  of  the  arc  between  Dunkirk  and  ' 
Mountjouy,  they  found  the  length  of  the  metre  to  be  equal  to 
443.296  lines  of  the  toife  of  Peru.  The  cubic  decimetre  of  didilled 
water,  taken  at  its  maximum  of  denflty  and  w'eight  in  vacuo,  that 
is  tlie  unity  of  weight,  was  found  to  be  18827.15  grains  of  the  pile 
of  Charlemagne.  By  aftual  coraparifon,  the  metre  was  found  to  be 
equal  to  39.371  Englifh  inches  at  62°,  the  temperature  univer-  - 
fally  employed  in  the  comparifon  of  Englxfh  dandards  : and  upon 
thefe  data  the  following  tables  have  been  condrudled. 
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pound. 

1 


Pound. 

Z 


Gallon. 

X 


Part  t. 


Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures. 


'Troy  Weight, 


Ounces. 

12 

X 


Drachms. 

= 96 


8 = 


Scruples. 

Grains. 

Grammes..  * 

288 

= 5760  = 

372.96 

24 

= 480  = 

31.08 

3 

= • 60  = 

3*885 

I 

.11 
w 0 

il  II 

X.^95 

0.06475 

Averdupois  Weight. 


Ounces. 

x6 

X 


Drachms. 

256 

16 

1 


Grains. 

7000 

437*5 

27.975 


Grammes. 

453*25 

28.32 

i.8x 


Measures. 


Pints. 
8 : 
I : 


Ounces. 

128 

x6 

X 


Drachnas. 
X024  = 

128  = 

8 == 


Cub.  Inch. 
231 
28.875 
X.8047 
0.2256 


1 


Litres. 

3*78515 
0*47398 ; 

0.02957 

0.00369 


Meafur(t\ 


! 


r 


4 
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lileafures  of  Length  j the  Metre  being  at  the  Foot  at  C2  • 


Millimetre 

Centimetre 

Decimetre 

Metre  > 

Decametre 

Hecatometre 

Chiliometre 

Myriometre 


Englifh  Inches. 


= 

•C3937 

•39371 

3-93710 

39.37100 

Mil. 

Fur. 

Yds. 

Feet. 

Inch, 

393.71C00 

=•  0 

0 

lo 

2 

9-7 

3937.10000 

= 0 

0 

109 

I 

1 

39371.000C0 

= 0 

4 

213 

I 

10.2 

= 

393710.00000 

= 6 

1 

136 

0 

6 

Meafures  of  Capacity. 


Millilitre 

(Centilitre 

Decilitre 

== 

Cubic  Inches. 

.06103 

.61028 

6.10280 

Tons. 

Hogf. 

Engiijh. 

WmeGall.  Pints. 

Litre 

61.02800 

0 

0 

0.  2-1133 

Decalitre 

610.280QO 

= 0 

0 

2.  5.135a 

Hecatolitre 

6102.80000 

= 0 

0 

26.419 

Chiliolitre 

61028.00000 

= I 

0 

12.19 

Myriolitre 

= 

610280. OOCOQ 

= 10 

X 

58.9 

I . 

I 


Meafures  of  W eight. 


t 

Milligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

= 

\ 

Euglifti  Grains. . 

.0154 

.1544 

1-5444 

1 

Averdupois, 

Gramme 

' 15.4440 

Poun. 

Oun. 

Drams. 

Decagramme 

154.440a 

== 

0 

0 

5.65 

Hecatogramme 

1544.4023 

= 

0 

3 

8.5 

Chiliogramme 

15444.0234  , ^ 

= 

2 

3 

5 

Mjriogramme 

154440.2344 

22 

I 

2 

s. 

G4 

V 

\ 

t 
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Table  of  Specific  Gravities,  at  a Medium  Temperature. 


Diftllled  water, 

• 

I.O  • 

Gases. 

Oxygen, 

- 

- 

0.0013563 

L. 

— 

- 

- 

0.00133929 

B. 

Hydrogen, 

- 

- 

0.0001 

K. 

- 

- 

0. 00009914 

B. 

— 

- 

- 

0,000094671 

L. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

- 

0-00135 

K.‘ 

Carburetted  hydrogen. 

- 

0.000804 

C. 

m 

' 0.000787 

C. 

Light  do. 

- 

- 

0.00063 

c. 

: 

- 

- 

0.000554 

c. 

Nitrogen, 

- 

- 

0.0013 

K. 

■ 

- 

- 

0.00x19048 

B. 

- ■ ■ * - . 

- 

- 

0.001189 

L. 

Atmofpheric  air. 

- 

- ■ 

0.0012308 

L. 

- 

- 

0.00133609 

B. 

Nitrous  oxide. 

• 

- 

0.00197 

D. 

Nitric  oxide, 

- 

- 

0.001343 

D. 

— 

' - 

O.OO130179 

B. 

— ■-  

- 

- 

0.0014631 

K. 

Carbonic  oxide, 

. 

• 

0.001167 

C. 

acid, 

- 

. 

o-ooi86i6i 

B. 

- 

- 

0.0018454 

L. 

Sulphurous  acid, 

- 

- 

0.00253929  . 

B. 

- 

0.0018836 

K. 

Muriatic  acid. 

- ' 

- 

0.00213482 

B. 

Ammonia, 

- 

- 

0.00065357 

B. 

• 

/ 

0.00673539 

K. 

Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  gas,  jfnd  fluoric  acid  gas,  unknown. 

L.  Lavoifier.  B.  Briflbn.  K.  Kirwan.  C.  Cruikfliank.  D. 
Davy. 


Solids. 


.pp. 


specific  Gravities. 


^05 


I 


Solids. 


diamond, 

Native  fulphur, 

2.0332 

belted  do. 

1.99-7 

’hofphorus. 

1. 7140 

*latinum  fufed. 

19.5000 

jrold  do 

19.2581 

viercury, 

13.5681 

jcad. 

n-3523 

iilver. 

10.4743 

3ifmuth, 

9-8227 

ilobalt. 

7.8227 

>pper, 

7.7880 

S ickel, 

7.3806 

rin. 

.7.2914 

3aft  iron, 

7.2070 

Line, 

7. 1908 

Manganefe, 

6.8500 

Antimony, 

6.7021 

iTungllen, 

6.6785 

iTellurium, 

6.1 1 50 

Molybdenum, 

6.  nearly. 

lArfenic, 

5.7633 

Uranium,  titanium,  ' chrome, 
and  columbium,  unknown,  , 


Potafs, 

4.6215 

Baryta, 

4.  . 

Magnefia,  . 

2.3298 

Lime, 

2.3908 

Alumina, 

2. 

Zirconia, 

4-3 

Silica,  / 

2.66 

Soda,  ftrontla, 

gadolina,  glu- 

cina,  unknown. 


Tallow,  - 0.9419 


Hogs  lard. 

0.9478 

Yellow  wax, 

0.9648 

White  do. 

C.9686 

Spermaceti, 

C.9433 

Rofin, 

0.0727 

Sandarac, 

1.0920 

Maftich, 

1.0742 

Copal, 

1,0452 

Rlemi, 

1.0682 

Labdamim, 

1.1S62 

Refm  of  Guaiac, 

1.2289 

Refm  of  jalap. 

I.2i8| 

Dragons  blood, 

1. 2045 

Tacamahaca, 

1.0463 

Ben'ioin, 

1.0924 

Storax, 

1.1098 

Gum  ammoniac. 

1.2071 

Gamboge, 

1.2216 

Olibanum,  ' 

1.1732 

Myrrh, 

1.3600 

Scammony,  , - 

1-2354 

Galbanum, 

1. 2120 

Affa  feetida. 

2.327.? 

Hepatic  aloes,  ' 

1.3586 

Socotorin?  aloes, 

2-3795 

Opium, 

1-3366 

Gum  arable. 

I -'45  23 

tragacanth. 

1.3161 

Extract  of  liquorice. 

1.7228 

catechu, 

1-4573 

Camphor, 

0.9887 

Caoutchouc, 

0-9335 

Cork, 

0.2400 

Fluids. 


Water,  - i.coco 

Sulphuric  acid,  2 i23\o 

Nitric  acid,  - i.jSoo 

Muriatic  acid,  1.1940 

AcclOus  do.  - 1.0135 

Acecic  do..  - 1.0626 

Watef  faturated  with 

ammonia,  - 0.8970. 


Alcohol,  - '^•8293 

Sulphuric  ether,  ^ 0.7394 

Oil  of  turpentine,  0.8697 

olives,,  ■ - 0.9153 

almonds,  - 0.9170 

Linfeed  oil,  - 0.9403 

Whale  oil,  - 
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Table  of  the  Solubility  of  Saline  and  other  Suhfances  in  ico  parti] 


of  Water,  at  the  temperature  of 

Acids. 


6o° 


and 


212" 


Sulphuric,  ■ 
Nitric, 
Acetous, 
Pruflic, 
Phofphoric,  "j 
Acetic, 
Tartarous, 
Malic, 

' La6tic, 

Laccic, 


unlimited. 

do. 

fio. 

do. 


! very  foluble,  proportion 
' not  determined. 


Arfenic, 

• 

Citric, 

- 

• 

133 

200 

Oxalic, 

- 

- 

50 

100 

Gallic, 

- 

- 

8.3 

66 

Boracic, 

- 

* 

m 

2- 

Mucous, 

- 

- 

00 

6 

1 

1. 

Succinic, 


Suberic, 

Camphoric, 
Benzoic,  i 
Molybdic, 

Chromic,  unknown. 
Tungftic,  infoluble. 


\ ••‘>4 

0.69 

1.04 

C.208 


Salifiable  Bafes. 

Soda^^^}  very  foluble,  proportion  not  known. 


Baryta, 


Strontia, 


cryftalized. 


Lime, 


cryftallized, 


5 

57 

0.006 

1.9 

0.2 


Salts. 


Sulphate  of  potafs, 
Super-fulphate  of  potafs, 
Sulphate  of  foda, 

■ ammonia; 


6/25 

50 

’37'4 

50 


unlimited.  ' 
do. 

do.  ; 
do. 


50 


50 

8.3 

4.17 

o.t 


50 

any  quantity. 

50 


20 

100  + 
125 

ICO 

Sulphatf- 


pp 


specific  Gravities 

'temperatures, 

Iphate  of  magnefia, 

alumina,  very  foluble,  pro- 
portion unknown. 


107 


ammonia, 


itrate  .of  baryta, 

potafs, 

1‘oda, 

ftrontia, 

lime, 

ammonia, 

. — magnefia, 

[uriate  of  baryta, 
potafs. 


60° 

212* 

100 

133 

alum,  5 

133 

8 

25 

14.23 

ICO 

— foda, 

— ftrontia, 

— lime, 

— ammonia, 
'■ — magnefia, 


)xy-muriate  of  potafs,' 

'hofphate  of  potafs  very  foluble. 

; foda, 

ammonia, 

magnefia. 


iub-borate  of  foda, 
larbonate  of  potafs, 
foda, 


— magnefia, 
ammonia. 


^cetite  of  potafs, 

foda, 

ammonia  very  foluble. 

— magnefia,  do. 

ftrontia, 


iuper-tartrite  of  potafs, 
Cartrite  of  potafs, 

— potafs  and  foda. 


- I 


33 

100  , 
400 

50 

100, 

20 

,33 

35-42 

150 

200 

33 

100 

6 

25 

25 

6.6 

8.4 

25 

50 

2 

50  + 
100 
35 


1.67 

25 

25 


100  -p 
200 

any  quantity. 
200 
100  -}- 


36.16 

any  quantity. 


40 

50 

25  -f 

, 16.8 
83.3 
100  -p 

, f 
100 


luper-oxalate  of  potafs, 
litrate  of  potafs  very  foluble. 

'rufliate  of  potafs  and  iron. 

itrate  of  filver  very  foluble. 

)xymuriate  of  mercury  (^corrofive  fublimate)  5 
iulphate  of  copper,  - - 25 

\.cetite  of  copper  very  foluble. 
iulphate  of  iron,  - - 50 

iduriate  of  iron  yery  foluble.  ' 

Fartrite  of  iron  and  potafs. 

^.cetites  of  lead,  and  of  mercury,  , 


40.8 

3-3 


10 


50 

50 
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Sulphate  of  zinc, 

Acetite  of  zinc  very  foluble. 

Tartrite  of  antimony  and  potafs, 
Alkaline  fbaps  very  foluble. 

Sugar, 

Gum  very  foli^ble. 

Starch, 

Jelly, 

Gelatin, 

Urea  very  foluble. 


6o« 

44 


1.25 


100 


fparingly, 

foluble, 


212° 
44  + 


2*5 


any  quantity. 


very  foluble. 
abundantly, 
more  fo. 


1 


Salts  not  foluble  in  1 00  times  their  weight  of  water. 

Sulphates  of  baryta,  ftrontia,  and  lime,  and  fub-fulphate  of  meft,  1 
cury. 

Phofphates  of  baryta,  llrontia,  lime,  magnefia,  and  mercury. 

Fluat  of  lime. 

Carbonates  of  baryta,  llrontia,  and  lime. 

Muriates  of  lead,  filver  and^mercury,  (Calomel). 

Sub-acetite  of  copper. 


Solubility  of  Saline  and  other  Suhfances  in  100  parts  of  Alcohol,, 


at  the  'temperature  of 

All  the  Acids,  except  the  fulphuric,  nitric, 
and  oxy- muriatic,  which  decompofe  it 
and  the  phofphoric  and  metallic  acids. 
Potafs,  foda,  and  ammonia,  very  foluble. 
Red  fulphate  of  iron. 

Muriate  of  iron, 
lime. 
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Nitrate  of  ammonia, 
Oxy-muriate  of  mercury. 
Nitrate  of  filver, 

Relined  fug  ar, 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 

Arfeniate  of  potafs. 

Nitrate  of  potafs, 

Arfeniate  of  foda, 

Muriate  of  foda  (Mr  Chenevix). 
Alkaline  foaps. 

Magnelian  do. 

Extrail. 

Tannin. 

Volatile  oils. 

Adipocere. 

Relins. 

Camphor, 

Urea. 


ICO 

ICO 

S9.2 


88.3 


41.7 

24.6 

71 

3*75 

2.9 

*•7 


Suhfancif. 


pp. 


specific  Gravities, 


1O9 


Suhjiances  Infoluhle  in  Alcohol, 

Earths. 

Phofphoric  and  metallic  acids. 

Almoft  all  tile  fulphates  and  carbonates. 

The  nitrates  of  lead  and  mercury. 

The  muriates  of  lead,  lilver,  and  foda. 

The  fub-borate  of  foda.  , 

The  tartrite  of  foda  and  potafs,  and  the  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs. 
Fixed  oils,  wax,  and  ftarch. 

Gum,  caoutchouc,  fuber,  lignin,  gelatin,  albumen,  and  fibrin. 


ABLE  of  the  Weight  of  the  different  Gases  abforled  by  100  parti 
of  W ater. 


Muriatic  acid. 

Ammonia, 

Sulphurous  acid. 

Nitrous  oxide, 

1 Carbonic  acid. 

Nitric  oxide. 

Carbonic  oxide, 

Oxygen, 

I Hydrogen,  ' . 

: Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
Carburetted  hydrogen, 


unknown, 


100. 

34- 

3-9^ 

0.27 

0.18 

o.i5 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES, 


Fig.  I.  2.  3.  Mortars  of  metal,  marble  and  earthen  ware,  with; 
their  refpeftive  peftljES,  (30.  Seft.  2.). 

Fig.  4.  A levigating  hone  and  muller. 

а.  The  table  of  polilhed  porphyry  or  other  filieeous  hone. 

б.  The  muller  of  the  fame  fubilance. 

Fig.  5.  A compound  fieve.  I 

a.  The  lid. 

c.  The  body  containing  the  fieve. 

i.  The  receiver. 

Fig.  6.  A funnel.  , 

Fig.  7.  A hooked  glafs-rod.  Several  of  which'  may  be  hung, 
round  the  edge  of  the  funnel,  to  prevent  the  filtering  fubftances 
from  adhering  too  clofely  to  its  fides. 

Fig.  8.  A compound  fyphon.  • 

a,  h.  c.  The  fyphon.  Ij 

f,  g.  The  mouth-piece. 

d.  e.  A board  for  fupportihg  it. 

Whep  we  infert  the  upper  orifice  a.  into  any  liquid,  and  clofe 
the  lower  Orifice  c.  with  the  finger,  by  fucking  thro'ugh  f,  the 
fluid  will  rife  from  to  b.,  and  proceed  to  g.  towards  f.  As 
foon  as  it  has  paffed  _f.,  the  finger  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  fluid 
will  immediately  flow  through  r.,  and  continue  flowing  as  long  as 
any  remains  above  the  orifice  ' It  is  abfolutely  necelTary  that 
the  point  g.,  where  the  mouth-piece  joins  the  fyphon,  be  lower 
than  (7. 

Fig.  9.  A board  perforafed  with  holes  for  fupporting  funnels. 

Fig.  10.  A feparatory.  The  fluids  to  be  feparated  are  intro- 
duced thftjugh  the  orifice  A.,  which  is  then  clofed  with  a flopper. 
The  one  neck  is  then  to  be  fhut  with  the  finger,  and  the  phial  is 
to  be  inclined  to  the  other  fide.  As  foon  as  the  fluids  have  fepa- 
rated by  means  of  their  fpecilic  gravity,  the  finger  is  to  be  remo- 
ved, and  the  whole  of  the  heavier  fluid  will  run  through  the  low- 
er neck,  before  any  of  the  lighter  efcapes. 

Fig.  II.  and  12.  Glafs  graduated  meafures.  it.  A cylindri- 
cal one  fur  large,  12.  A conical  one  for  fmall  quantities. 

Fig.  13.  A phial  of  a particular  ihape  for  keeping  laudanum. 

Fig.  14.  External  view  of  Dr  Black’s  furnace. 

r/.  The  body. 

b,  The  alh-pit. 
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,p.  Explanation  of  the  Plates^  ' III 

c.  The  chimney. 

d.  The  circular  hole  for  receiving  the  fand-pot. 

e.  A door  about  the  center  of  the  body,  to  be  opened  -when 
the  furnace  is  ul'ed  as  a reverberatory. 

f.  The  door  of  the  alh-pit. 

g.  The  damping  plate  for  regulating  the  admiflion  of  air, 
having  fix  holes,  fitted  with  ftoppers,  increafing  in  fize 

a geometrical  ratio. 

Fig.  15.  A vertical  fcdlion  of  the  body  of  the  fame  furnace,  to 
ew  the  manner  of  luting,  and  the  form  and  pofition  of  the  grate. 

a.- g.  As  in  the  former  figure,  except  the  damping  plate, 

which  is  here  clofed  by  a Aiding ' door  with  a graduated 
' fcale. 

! h.  The  form  which  is  given  to  the  lute  of  clay  and  charcoal 

which  is  applied  next  to  the  iron, 
r i.  The  form  given  to  the  lute  of  fand  and  clay,  with  which 
the  former  is  lined. ' 

e.  Is  a femicircular  aperture  left  unluted,  to  ferve  as  a door 
when  neceffary.  On  other  occafions  it  is  filled  up  with  a 
" femi-cylindrical  piece  of  fire-brick.  Fig.  16.  accurately  lu- 
I ted  in. 

I The  grate  fafiened  on  the  outfide  of  the  body. 

I Fig.  16.  A femicylindrical  piece  of  fire-brick,  for  clofing  the 
)or  e.  a(  the  furnace. 

j Fig.  17.  The  fand-po>,  which  is  fufpended  in  the  aperture  d.  of 
le  furnace,  by  means  of  the  projefting  ring  a.  b. 

I^Fig-  18.  A muflBe,  «.  a.  apertures  in  its  fides  for  the  admiflion 
l the  heated  air. 

1 Fig.  19.  A large  black-lead  crucible. 

I Fig.  20.  A fmall  Heflian  crucible, 
i Fig.  21.  22.  TeAs. 

Fig.  23.  A fmall  fupport  of  clay,  to  raife  the  crucible  above 
^e  grate.  , 

Fig.  24.  A pair  of  crucible  tongs, 

fig.  25.  A fupport  for  raifing  the  muffle  as  high  as  the  door 
f the  furnace.  ' 

fig.  26.  A ring  for  fufpending  a retort  within  the  furnace, 
dien  we  wiffl  to  expofe  it  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire. 
Tie  ring  itlelf  a.  b.  is  fulpended  within  tlie  aperture  d.  o£  the  fur- 
ace,  by  means  of  the  three  hooked  branches  c.  c.  c. 
f ig.  -■  7.  Semicircular  rings  of  plate-iron,  for  applying  round  the 
Eckofaretoit  when  fufpended  witliin  the  furnace,  in  order  to 
lofe  as  much  as  poflible  the  aperture  a.  Fig.  i.  ( he  largeft  pair 
.,  are  firlt  made  to  re  A upon  rhe  edge  of  the  aperture  d.,  the  next 
air  h.  upon  them,  and  lo  until  they  come  in  contatl  with  the  neck 
f _the  retort.  The  whole  are  then  to  be  covered  tvith  afiies  or 

fand, 
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Fig-  33- 
Fig.  34- 
„Fig.  35- 
Fig.  36. 
Fig-  37- 


fand,  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  heat,  and  the  efcape  of  vapours,  from  ’ 
the  burning  fuel. 

Fig.  28.  Circular  rings  a.  h.  to  be  applied  in  the  fame  manneK^ 
when  we  wifli  to  evaporate  with  the  naked  fire.  We  muft  alii 
ways  take  care  tliat  the  fluid  rifes  higher  than  the  portion  of  thi. 
evaporating  vefl’el  introduced  within  the  aperture  of  the  ring ; A 
a circular  piece  of  iron,  which  when  applied  with  the  rings  a.  bjh. 
completely  clofes  the  aperture  d.  of  the  furnace.  ; 

Fig.  29.  30;  31.  32.  Evaporating  vefl'els  of  different  fhapes.  1 
A long- necked  matrafs.  ! 

A jar. 

A phial  or  receiver. 

A cucurbit. 

A cucurbit  with  its*  capital. 

, Fig.  38.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  dilHlling  fier.dt 
cenfum.  The  fubftance  to  be  diftilled  is  laid  on  the  metallic  plat 
which  is  perforated  with  holes.  The  burning  fuel  is  laid  upc 
the  upper  plate  h.,  alfo  of  metal,  but  not  perforated.  On  the  a] 
plication  of  heat  the  vapour  defeends  into  the  cavity  a.  c.,  wher 
it  is  condenled. 

Fig.  39.  A retort  and  receiver ; a.  the  retort ; h.  the  receiver, 
Fig.  40.  A retort  funnel. 

Fig.  41.  A metallic  Hill. 
c.  d.  e.j.  The  body. 

a.  b.  e.f.  The  lower  portion  of  the  body,  which  hangs  with 
in  the  aperture  d.  of  the  furnace,  by  the  projefting  part  a.  1 1 
. g.  c.  The  head  of  the  Hill. 

c.  A gutter  which  goes  round  the  bottom  of  the  head,  faic 
conveying  any  vapours  which  may  be  condenled  there,  iivs 
to  the  fpout  which  conveys  away  the  vapour  and  thp 
fluid  condenfed  in  the  head  into  the  refrigeratory.  | 

Fig.  42.  A refrigeratory. 

a.  h.  c.  d.  A cylindrical  veffel  filled 'with  cold  water.  j 

e.f.  A fpiral  metallic  pipe  which  'palfes  through  it.  Tli^ 
point  h.  of  the^ftill  is  iiiferted  within  the  upper  orifice  c.i. 
therefore  the  vapours  which  efcape  from  the  head  of  thi: 
Hill  enter  it,  and  are  condenfed  in  their  paflage  towards /I • 
the  lower  termination  of  the  pipe  from  which  the  dillill«|t 
fluid  runs,  and  is  received  into  proper  veH'els.  As  the  wa 
terdn  the  veflel  n.  6.  c.  d.  continually  ab'Hrafts  caloric  fron 
the  vapours,  it  is  apt  to  become  too  warm  to  condeni 
them.  As  foon,  therefore,  as , any  Hcam  efcapes  by  til 
fpoutyi,  the  water  mull  be  drawn  ofl' by  tha  cock^.,  aa. 
its  place  fupplled  by  cold  w-ater.  _ j, 

Fig.  43-  A veflel  for  boiling  inflammable  fluids. 
a.  b.  c.  d.  The  body  of  the  kettle. 

d.  e.  f 1 
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d-  e.  f.  A long  fpout  proceeding  from  it,  for  preventing  any 
rilk  of  boiling  over. 

g.  A fhort  fpout  for  pouring  out.  The  veffel  fhould  not  be 
filled  above  h. /.,  and  the  long  fpout  d.  e.f  ftiould  be  pla- 
ced fo  as  to  be  as  little  heated  as  poflible.  Wher  the  fluid 
begins  to  fwell  and  boil  up,  both  from  the  great  in^i^afe  of 
furface,  and  from*  part  of  it  running  up  the  cooler  fpout 
d.  e.  f.,  the  ebullition  will  be  checked,  and  all  danger  of 
running  over  be  prevented. 

Fig.  44.  A body  v/ith  a bent  tube. 
o.  b.  The  body. 

b.  c.  A figmoid  tube  accurately  ground  to  it.  When  any 
permanently  elaftic  fluid  is  generated  within  the  body  a. 
b.,  \t  efcapes  by  tlie  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  may  be 
collefted  by  introducing  it  under  a jar  filled  with  water  or 
mercury  in  the  pneumatic  ciftern.  This  Ample  apparatus 
can  only  be  ufed  conveniently  when  the  produdlion  of  the 
gas  is  not  rapid,  or  requires  the  application  of  heat. 

Fig.  45.  A Woulfe’s  apparatus. 

a.  b.  r,  c.  d.  e.  A tubulated  retort  and  receiver. 
ff-f"  Three  three-necked  bottles.  The  firft  f.  is  com- 
monly filled  with  water,  and  the  two  others' with  alkaline 
folutions. 


d.  g.  d.'  g.’  d.”  g.”  d.'"  g.'"  Bent  tubes  connefting  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  apparatus,  fo  that  when  any  vapour 
efcapes  from  the  receiver  c.  d.  e , it  palfes  along  the  tube  d. 
g.y  and  rifes  through  the  fluid  contained  in  the  bottleyi, 
where  it  remains  in  contaft  with  the  furface,  and  under 
confiderable  prelTure,  until  the  expanfion  of  the  vapour,  not 
condenlible  in  /i,  overcomes  the  coluipn  of  fluid  in 
the  bottle  f,  ahd  efcapes  into  the  upper  part  of  In  the 
fame  manner  the  uncondenfed  vapours  proceed  tof”,  and 
at  lall  to  the  pneumatic  apparatus. 

But,  as  in  procefles  of  this  kind,  diminution  of  temperature  and 
ler  caufes,  frequently  produce  fudden  condenfations  of  the  gales, 
ntained  in  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  efpecially  in  the 
tort  and  receiver,  any  fuch  occurrence  would  caule  the  fluids  to 
oye  through  the  connecHng  tubes  in  a retrograde  direftion.'  This 
cident  is  prevented,  by  inferting  through  the  third  neck  of  each 
ttle  a fmall  tube  b.  /.,  having  its  lower  extrernity  /.  immerfed  in 
J fluid  contained  in  the  bottle.  By  this  contrivance  no  fluid  can 
flibly  pafs  from  one  bottle  into  another,  becaufe  the  colums  g. 

, &.C.  which  relifl  the  abforption,  are  much  higher  than  the  co- 
nns /j.  which  oppofe  the  admiflion  of  external  air.  While, 
the  contrary,  no  gas  can  efcape  through  thefe  tubes,  becaufe 
columns  b.  k.,  which  oppofe  their  efcape,  are  higher  than  the 

H columns 
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columns  g.  h.,  which  refift  its  progrefs  to  the  next  bottle.  rom 
their  ufe  thefe  tubes  have  got  the  name  of  1 ubes  ot  baiety.^ 

Another  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  invention  of 
C.  Welter,  feems  now  to  be  much  ufed  in  trance.  It  is  fixed  toA 

the  connefting  tube^  as  at  w.  • r ' 

Fig.  46.  To  explain  it  more  fully,  we  have  given  a feparat 

view,  taken  in  an  oblique  direftion.  When  the  appara^s  is  a 

jufted,  a fmall  quantity  of  water  is  poured  through  the  funnel  p. 

until  it  rifes  to  about  the  centre  of  the  ball  0.  Now,  on  any  ab-  ^ 
forption  taking  place,  the  fluid  rifes  in  the  ball  0.  until  the  column, | 
a.  n.  be  annihilated,  when  a quantity  of  air  will  immediately  rufli  j 
in  through/.^.  0.,  &c„  and  the  water  will  regain  its  foriner  » 
equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand,  no  gas  can  efcape  by  this  tube, 
becaufe  the  whole  fluid  contained  in  the  ball  and  tube  muft  pre- 
vioufly  enter  the  portion  of  the  mbe  «.  p.  where  it  would  form  a| 
column  of  fuch  a height  that  its  prefl'nre  could  not  be  overcome 
Fig.  47.  A vertical  feaion  of  a pneumatic  ciitern. 

1 b.  c.  d.  The  whole  cavity  of  l^e  ciftern. 
e.f  A flielf  for  holding  the  jars. 
e.  b.  c.  The  well  for  filling  the  jars.  ^ 

g.  h.  The  furface  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  • ^hich 

muft  always  be  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  .belt. 

Fig.  48.  40.  50.  51.  Pneumatic  jars  of  different  lhapes. 

Fig.  48.  A jar  in  the  fituation  in  which  it  is  filled  with  gas 
Fig-  49.  A jar  fitted  with  a ftop-cock. 


Fig-  50!  A jar  placed  upon  a tray  for  removing  it  from  tbs'* 
pneumatic  “ton.  ^ E'tdiometar 

Fig.  A hvdroftatic  funnel,  for  pouring  fluids  gradually  into: 
air-tigh?  veffels,  efpecially  when  attended  with  the  forma^on  06: 
gas.  ^It  is  evident,  that  any  portion  of  fluid,  poured  into  the  fun^ 
nel  ^.,  more  than  fufficient  to  fill  the  two  firft  parts  of  tho  benfc 
tube  up  to  the  level  «.,  will  efcape  by  the  lower  extreinity  b AV 
the  fame  time,  no  gas  can  return  through  this  tunnel,  unlefs  1 * 
prefl'ure  be  able  to  overcome  the  refiftance  of  a column  of  fluid  <*) 

Fig.'tt  Another  contrivance  for  thb  fame  purpofe.  It  confilW 
of  a common  funnel;  in  the  throat  of  which  ^ferted  a rod  wi^ 
a conical  point,  which  regulates  the  paffage  of  the  fluid  thiougb, 
the  funnel,  according  to  the  firmnefs  with  which  it  isfcrewecLim  • 
Fie-  <;4.  Nooth’s  apparatus  for  promoting  the  abforption  ot  ga- 
feous  fluids  by  liquids.  It  confills  of  three  principal  pieces  ;1 
lower  piece  a middle  piece  «.  c.,  and  an 

all  of  which  are  accurately  ground  to  each  other.  The  fubft  a 
from  which  the  gas  is  to  be  extricated  are  put  into  lower  p ect 
The  middle  piece  is  filled  with  the  fluid  with  which  the  gas  is 
be  combined,  and  the  upper  piece  is  left  empty.  As  foo 
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ufficient  quantity  of  gas  is  formed  to  overcome  the  preffure,  it 
lafles  through  the  valve  f.  g.  and  rifes  through  the  fluid  to  the,  up- 
■er  part  of  the  middle  piece.  At  the  lame  time  it  forces  a quan- 
ity  of  fluid  into  the  upper  piece  through  its  lower  aperture  d.  As 
Don  as  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  been  forced  from  the  middle  piece, 
s to  bring  its  furface  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower  aperture  of 
DC  upper  piece,  a portion  of  gas  efcapes  into  the  upper  piece,  and 
le  fluid  riles  a little  in  the  middle  piece.  The  upper  piece  is 
lofed  with  a conical  Hopper  r.,  which  yields,  and  permits  the 
fcape  of  a portion  of  gas,  as  loon  as  its  preffure  in  the  upper 
iece  becomes  conliderable.  h.  is  a glafs  cock,  for  drawing  off  the 
uid. 

^ 55-  The  valve  of  Nooth’s  apparatus.  It  connfts  of  an  in- 

irnal  tube  g,  of  fmall  caliber,  but  pretty  flout  in  fubflance,  and 
round  into  an  external  tube  /i,  clofe'd  at  the  upper  end,  but  per- 
orated with  linall  holes,  to  allow  the  gas  to  pat's.  After  the  in- 
;mal  tube  is  fitted  to  the  external,  a portion  of  it  is  cut  out  as  at 
.,  fufficient  to  receive  a fmall  hemifphere  of  glafs,  and  to  allow 
■le  hemifphere  to  rife  a little  in  its  chamber,  but  not  to  turn  over 
r it.  The  upper  piece  of  the  internal  tube  is  then  thruft  horrie 
ito  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  the  glafs  hemifphere  in- 
-oduced  with  its  plane  recumbent  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
lece  of  the  tube,  which  is  ground  perfedily  flat,  as  is  alfo  the 
lane  of  the  hemifphere.  From  this  conltruclion  it  is  evident, 
lat  by  the  upward  preflure  of  any  gas,  the  glafs  hemifphere  may 
^ ^^tfed  fo  as  to  allow  it  to  pafs,  while  nothing  can  pafs  down- 
■ ards  ; for  the  flronger  the  prelTure  from  above,  the  ciofer  does 
le  valve  become.  We  have  been  more  particular  in  oui  de- 
ription  of  this  valve,  becaufe  it  has  been  very  ingenioufly  ap- 
ied  to  diflilling  apparatulcs  by  Mr  Pepys  junior  and  Mr  Burkit. 

Chemica.l  Signs. 

It  is -unneceuary  here  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  mi<rht 
;fult  from  a well-contrived  fyflem  of  chemical  ligns.  About  the 
ime  time  that  the  French  chemifls  introduced  their  methodical, 
Dinenclatuie,  they  alio  propoled  a correfponding  fyflem  of  che- 
iical  figns,  which  they  intended  fliould  fpeak  a language  to  be 
iderftood  by  the  learned  of  all  nations.  In  our  explanation  of 
:eir  f^em,  we  fliall  nearly  follow  what  Mr  Chenevix  has,  faid 
i his  judicious  remarks  upon  chemical  nomenclature. 

There  are  fix  fimple  radical  figns,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
’ iriany  genera. 

The  firfl  genus  is  the  zig-zaz  line,  and  is  ufed  to  denote  lieht. 
;e  Plate,  No.  I.  ^ 

The  fecond  genus  is  the  flraight  line.  It  comprehends  three 
ecteS;  charadlerized  by  its  diredlion, 

H a Sp.  I. 
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Sp.  I.  A perpendicular  line  denotes  caloric,  2.  ; 

Sp.  2.  A horizontal  line  denotes  oxygen,  * 

Sp.  3.  An  oblique  line  from  right  to  Ictt,  nitrogen  4. 

The'  third  genus  is  a crefccnt,  which  is  the  generic  fign  of  fnri-  , 

pie  combuftibles.  ; 

Sp.  I.  With  the  horns  inclined  to  the  right,  carbon,  5. 

Sp.  2.  The  reverfe  of  the  former,  hydrogen,  6.  : 

3p.  3.  With  the  points  upwards,  fulphur,  7. 

Sp.  4.  The  reverfe  of  the  latter,  phoiphorus,  8. 

The  fourth  genus  is  a triangle.  It  comprehends  the  hraple  fa- 

lifiable  bafes.  , r -i  • 1 » 

Sp.  I.  With  the  point  upwards,  and  the  baie  horizontal,  9.,  thCi 

alkalies. 

Sp.  2.  With  the  point  downwards,  10.,  the  earths.^  ^ ^ , 

Each  of  thefe  fpecies  comprehends  feveral  individuals,  wliicti; 
are  diftinguillied  by  inferring  within  the  triangle  the  fira  letter  of 
its  name  in  the  Latin  language,  or,  if  two  fpecies  begin  with  the 
fame  letter,  the  hrft  letter  of  the  fecond  fyilable  is  added;  thus, 
for  potafs  P.,  foda-  S.,  baryta  B.,  ftrontia  St.,  lime  C.,  magnefia  M., 
glucina  Gc.,  gadollna  Gd  , 'alumina  Al,  zirconia  Z.,  filica  SJ. 

The  fifth  genus  is  a circle,  11.  It  comprehends  the  metals;  and 
the  individuals  are  diftinguifiied  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  for- 
mer, by  infertlng  within  it  the  primary  letters  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond fyllables  -,  thus,  for  gold  Ar.,  platinum  Pt.,  filver  A'g.,  mer- 
cury H.,  copper  Cp.,  iron  Fr.,  l^ad  Pb.,  tin  Sn.,  zinc  Z.,  antimo-^ 
ny  Sb.,  bifmuth  B.,  cobalt  Cb.,  nickel  Nk.,  manganefe  Mg.,  ura^ 
nium  Ur.,  titanium  Tt.  tellurium  Tl.  chromium  Cm.,  arfenic  Af., 
molybdenum  ML,  tungften  Ts',  columbiura  Cl. 

nie  fixth  genus  is  a fquare  : it  comprehends  all  the  unknown 
bafes  of  the  acids,  and  the  bafes  of  the  compound  oxides  and  acidsjL 
Sp.  1.  A fquare  with  perpendicular  fides,  12.  It  contains  tb^ 
unknown  and  compound  acidifiable  bafes.  ^ j 

Sp.  2.  A fquare  with  inclined  fides,  13.  It  contains  the 
pound  oxides.  The  individuals  of  both  fpecies  are  dlllinguilhedl 

as  before.  . r' 

All  compound  bodies  are  expreffed  by  combinations  or  t!ieie« 

fimple  charaders.  But  as  fimple  bodies  are  capable  of  uniting  iiw 
various  proportions,  it  becomes  neceflary  that  thefe  proportion^ 
fiiould  be  exprefl'ed  ; and  relative  pofitlon  has  appeared  the  molCI 
natural  method  of  doing  fo.  In  general,  ^y’uen  the  proportion  oi 
any  body  in  a compound  is  fmall,  its  fign  ii  placed  above,  w et. 

large,  below,  as  in  35.,  36.,  42->  &-C.  _ . 

Caloric  exills  in  all  bodies;  But  according  to  its  relativ<^ 
quantity,  they  exift  as  folids,  fiulds,  or  gales.  To  exprefs  the  fir.  ■ 
Itate,  it  has  not  been  thought  neceffary  to  introduce  the  fign  ot  ea^ 
loric;  to  exprefs  the  fpeend,  it  is  placed  above  ; and  to  cxprei 
rfie  third,  below,  as  in  the  examples  in  Uie  plate  (^22. 
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Oxygen  alfo  combines  with  many  bodies,  and  in  feveral  pro- 
portions. The  products  refulting  from  thefe  combinations  are 
either  oxides  or  acids.  The  oxides  may  be  charaderized  by  aT 
fixing  • the  fign  of  oxygen  to  the  left  fide  of  the  fign  of  the  bafe, 
and  the  acids  by  affixing  it  to  the  right;  and  the  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  each  may  be  marked  by  placing  it  above  or  below,  as 
in  the  examples  in  the  plate.  In  this  we  have  deviated  from  all 
the  tables  of  chemical  figns  which  we  have  feen,  and  w'e  truif  with 
propriety ; for  M.  Chenevix  has  remarked  of  the  fyftem,  that 
“ one  of  its  chief  defeds  is  the  impoffibility  of  marking,  by  any 
“ principles  it  points  out,  the  difference  of  the  metallic  oxides.  A 
“ circle,  with  the  mark  of  oxygen  at  the  top,  is  the  only  method 
“ of  marking  a metallic  oxide  ; for  if  we  put  the  mark  of  oxygen 
“ low'er,  it  will  then  have  the  force  of  an  acid,  and  w'e  rnuit  not 
“ confound  the  fituation  of  the  ligns  to  mark  differences  of  ftates, 

“ or  the  whole  fyftem  w'ill  become  confufed.”  But  the  alteration 
we  have  propofed  enables  us  to  mark  no  lefs  than  fix  ftates  of  oxy- 
genizement.  When  the  fign  of  oxygen  is  placed  on  the  left,  it  Im-  ■ 
plies-  that  the  compound  is  an  oxide  ; if  it  be  placed  at  top,  it 
lexpreffes  the  fiuaileft  degree  of  oxidizement ; at  bottom,  the  high- 
|eft,  and  we  have  room  for  an  intermediate  one.  The  degrees  of 
jacidification  are  expreffed  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the  • 
icharader  of  oxygen  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  bafe.  See  1 4.-2 1 . 

The  other  primary  combinations  are  expreffed  in  the  fame  way. 

I When  they  unite  only  in  one  proportion,  or  when  the  proportions 
I are  indifferent,  the  figns  are  placed  indifi'erentlv,  though  it  w’ould 
be  better  to  place  them  in  one  determinate  w'ay ; but  wlien  either  , 
of  them  is  in  excels,  its  fign  is  alw’ays  placed  below.  Thus  heavy 
carburetted  hydrogen  is  expreffed  by  placing  the  figii  of  hydrogen 
I above  that  of  carbon,  36,  light  carburetted  hydrogen;  by  reverfing  ; 
itheir  pofition,  35.  Glafs  is  exprefled  by  placing  the’figns  of  foda  | 
land  filica  fide  by  fide,  41  ; the  liquor  filicum,  by  placing  the  fign  ' 
of  the  alkali  under  that  of  the  earth,  and  adding,  the  fign  of 
; fluidity  above,  42. 

' The  fecondary  compounds  are  expreffed  in  a fimilar  manner,  j 
I The  bafis  has  been  generally  placed  before  the  acid,  to  admit  of  , 
the  fign  of  the  degree  of  acidification  being  added  to  the  acid  ; 
and  the  fame  pofition  fortunately  admits  of  the  fign  of  the  degree 
of  oxidizement  being  added  ta  the  oxide,  when  a metallic  oxide 
forms  the  bafis  of  the  fait.  The  excefs  of  acid  or  bafe  is 
marked  as  before,  by  placing  the  acid  or  bafe  below,  Witli  re- 
gard to  the  metallic  falts,  Mr  Chenevix  has  given  fome  reafons 
for  not  introducing  the  fign  of  oxygen  ; but  he  himfelf  has  given 
the  moft  pow'erful  reafon  for  introducing  it,  by  proving,  that  the 
real  difierence  between  calomel  and  corrofive  fublimate  is  in  the 
ftate  of  oxidizement  of  the  metal.  The  manner  of  marking  the 
oxides  propofed  above,  enables  us  to  exprefs  this  difference  di- 
llinf^ly,  when  the  degree  of  oxidizement  is  afeertained. 
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Explanation  of  Table  o/“ Signs. 
Generic  Signs. 


I.  Light. 

5,  Carbon. 

2.  Oxygen. 

6.  Hydrogen 

3.  Caloric. 

7.  Sulphur. 

4.  Nitrogen. 

8.  Phofpho- 
rus. 

g.  Alkalies. 


10.  Earths. 


1 1.  Metals. 


12.  Acidifi. 
able  bafes, 
unknown 
or  com- 
pound. 


13.  Com- 
pound ox<j 
ides. 


Combinations  of  Oxygen. 
Oxides. 


Acids. 


'•o. 

A 

-A. 

- 

C4. 

— r~ 

Nitrogen. 

1 

Atmofphe- 
ric  air. 

2 

Nitrous 

oxide. 

0 

Nitric 

oxide. 

I 

^^itrous. 

2 

3 

Nitric. 

»5- 

Carbon. 

'ncombuf 
tibk  coal. 

Char- 

coal. 

Carbonic 

oxide. 

Carbon 

16. 

Hydrogen. 

Water. 

I?- 

Sulphur. 

Oxide  of 
fulphur. 

Sulphu- 

rous. 

Sulphu 

Mercury 

Black  ox- 
ide. 

Yellow. 

Red. 

\ 

^ * 

19. 

Iron. 

Green  ox 
ide. 

Red. 

2C. 

Arfenic. 

White. 

Arfenft 

-i- 

21. 

Muriatic, 

radica' 

Muria 

tic. 

Oxyge- 

nized 

|muriatic 

Hyper-^ 
' ygenii 
muria 

1 
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Combinations  of  Caloric. 

11.  Oxygen,  a;.  Nitrogen.  24.  Sulphur.  25.  Potafs.  26.  Ace- 
■ acid.  ^27.  Ice.  28.  Ammcfnia.  29.  Sulphuric  acid.  30.  Mcr- 
:ury.  ,i.  White  oxide  of  arfenic.  3^-  Acetite  of  ammonia.  The 
hree  columns  reptefent  the  mode  of  charafteming  the  three  ftates 
r>f  aggregation  of  each  of  thcfe  fubflances. 


1C 


Primary  Compounds. 

02.  Ammonia.  34.  Carburet  of  iron.  35.  Light  hydro-carbo. 
nate.  Heavy  hydro-carbonate.  37.  Sulphuretted  phofphorus. 

38.  Phofphuretted  fulphur.  39.  Amalgam  of  gold.  40.  Alloy  of 
(ilver  and  copper.  4^*  Glafs.  42.  Liquor  filicum. 


Secondary  Compounds. 

43.  Sulphite  pf  potafs.  44.  Sulphate  of  potafs.  45.  Super- ful- 
phate  of  potafs.  46.  Sulphate  of  alumina.  47.  Super-fulphate  of 
alumina  and  potafs,  alum.  48.  Nitrate  of  potafs.  49.  Muriate  of 
ammonia.  50.  Hyper-oxygenized  muriate  of  potafs.  51.  Tar- 
trite  of  foda  and  potafs.  52.  Sub-borate  of  foda.  5^3.  Muriate  of 
mercury  lefe  oxidized,  calomel.  34.  Muriate  of  mercury  more 
oxidized,  corrolive  fublimate.  55.  Green  fulphate  of  iron. 
56.  Brown  fulphate  of  iron.  57.  Tartrite  of  antimony  and  potafs. 
58.  Sub-acetite  of  copper.  39.  Acetite  of  copper.  60.  Soap  of 
foda.  61.  Soap  of  ammonia.  62.  Hydroguretted  fulphuret  of 
potafs.  63.  Litharge  plafter.  L 4.  Fulminating  gold. 
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PART  II. 


MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 


HE  Materia  Medica  comprehends  every  fubflance,  whe- 


ther natural  or  artificial,  which  is  employed  in  medicine, 
fut  in  molt  Pharmacopoeias  the  materia  medica  is  confined  to 
mples,  and  to  thole  preparations  wliich  are  not  fuppoi'ed  to  be 
■repared  by  the  apothecary  himfelf,  but  to  be  purchal'ed  by  him 
s articles  of  commerce  from  druggills  and  others. 

Much  pains  has  been  bellowed  by  the  writers  on  the  materia  medi- 
a in'attempting  to  form  ufeful  arrangements  of  thefe  articles.  Some 
lave  arranged  them  according  to  their  natural  affinities ; others 
xcording  to  their  active  conllituent  parts  ; and  others  according 
o their  real  or  fuppofed  virtues.  Each  of  thefe  arrangements 
,ave  their  particular  advantages.  The  firll  will  probably  be 
(referred  by  the  natural  hillorian,  the  fecond  by  the  chemill,  and 
be  lall  by  the  phyliologill.  But  no  arrangement  has  yet  been 
(ropofed  which  is  not  liable  to  numerous  objedlions.  Accord- 
pgly,  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  publilhed  by  the  Colleges  of  Phyli- 
lians  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  the  articles  of  the  mate- 
ia  medica  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  ; and  the  fame  plan 
; now  alfo  adopted  in  almoll  every  Pharmacopoeia  of  much  elli- 
lation  lately  publilhed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  We  ffiall 
lierefore  follow  the  fame  plan,  fubjoining  to  the  name  of  each  ar- 
icle  a ffiort  view  of  its  natural,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  hi- 
;ory.  In  forming  our  di£lionary  of  materia  medica,  we  ffiall 
dopt  the  nomenclature  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  and  ffiall  in- 
ludc  in  it  every  article  which  is  admitted  by  any  one  of  the  Bri- 
Lffi  colleges. 

In  an  Appendix,  we  ffiall  give  a very  concife  account  of  fuch 
ther  fubllances,  as,  from  their  polTelling  a place  in  fome  refpedla- 
le  foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  or  from  their  adlive  properties,  feem 
f fufficient  importance  to  be  acquainted  with.  But  to  conjoin  the 
dvantages  of  other  methods,  to  the  hiftory  of  the  materia  medica 
iv'en  in  alphabetical  order,  we  ffiall  add  fome  of  thofe  arrange- 
lents  which  feem  to  us  to  be  the  moll  ufeful. 
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A.EROTANUM.  {Land.')  See  Artemisia. 

ABSYNTHIUM  MARITIMUM.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Arte. 

•MISIA. 

VULGARE.  {Land.  Dub.)  See  ArtemIw 

3IA.  > ' , 

AQETOSA.  (J)ub.)  ACETOSA  PRATENSIS.  (W.)  Sec 

OXALIS. 

ACETUM  VINE  (Dub.)  See  Acidum  Acetosum. 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  IMPURUM.  (Ed.)  Syn.  Acetun 
Vini.  (Dub.) 

Vinegar.  Impure  acetous  acid. 

Vinegar,  as  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  vinous  liquors,  be- 
lldes  the  pure  acetous  acid  (281.)  diluted  with  much  water,  contains 
tartarous  acid,  tartrite  of  potafs,  mucilaginous  matters,  and  fome- 
times  phofphoric  acid.  The  leafl  impure  is  that  prepared  from 
white  wine.  It  Ihould  be  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  perfedtly  tranf- 
parent,  of  a pleafant,  fomewhat  pungent,  acid  tafte,  but  without 
any  acrimony.  From  the  mucilaginous  impurities  which  all  vi- 
negars contain,  they  are  apt,  on  expofure  to  the  air,  to  become 
turbid  and  ropy,  and  at  laft  vapid.  This  inconvenience  is  beft 
obviated  by  keeping  it  in  bottles  completely  filled  and  well  cork- 
ed. It  is  faid  to  keep  better  if  it  be  boiled  a few  minptes  before 
it  is  corked. 

Vinegar  is  fometimes  adulterated  with  fulphuric  acid.  Its  pre- 
fence is  detefted,  if,  on  the  addition  of  a folution  of  nitrate  of  ba- 
ryta to  the  fufpefted  vinegar,  a white  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  infoluble  in  nitric  acid,  after  having  been  burnt  in  the 
fire.  With  the  fame  intention  of  making  the  vinegar  appear 
ftronger,  different  acrid  vegetables  are  occafionally  iufufed  in 
it.  This  fraud  is  difficult  of  deteftion ; but  when  tailed  witlx 
attention,  the  pungency  of  fuch  vinegar  will  be  found,  to  depend 
rather  on  acrimony  than  acidity. 

Vinegar  poffeffes  Itrong  antifeptic  powers  on  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matters.  Hence  its  employment  in  pickling.  The  fine 
green  colour  fo  much  admired  in  fome  vegetable  pickles  is  of- 
ten improperly  given  them  by  means  of  copper.  This  poifon- 
gqs  addition  is  eafily  detefled,  on  dropping  fome  carbonate  of 
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ammonia  into  the  fufpe^led  vinegar,  by  the  fine  blue  colour  • 
produced. 

Its  aftion  on  the  living  body  is  gently  ftimulant  and  aftrin- 
gent.  It  promotes  tranfpiration  and  the  difeharge  by  urine ; and  ; 
ufed  moderately  as  a condimtjnt,  it  facilitates  digeftion. 

Vinegar  is  employed  as  a ufeful  addition  to  drink  in  ihflam-  - 
matory  fevers.  As  a medicine,  it  is  ufed  in  putrid  difeafes,  in  i 
feurvy,  and  to  counteraft  the  effedVs  of  narcotic  poifons  and  me- c 
phitic  vapours.  In  the  form  of  glyfter,  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame; 
difeafes,  apd  in  obltinate  conftipation.  Externally,  it  is  applied  1 
in  fomentations  'and  baths,  as  a ftimulant  and  difeutient ; and 
its  vapour  is  inhaled  in  putrid  fore  throat,  and  diffufed  through 
the  chamber^  of  the  fick  to  corred  the  putrefcency  of  the  at« 
mofphere.' 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.  {FJ.')  ! 

SyX.  /icidwru  Vitriol’.curn.  (Lond.  Dub.) 

Sulphuric  acid.  Oleum  I urioli. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  direft,  that  in  the  lliop^t, 
its  fpecific  gravity  fliould  be  to  that  of  water  as  18  jo  to  loso  ; theh 
Dublin  College  as  1845  <ooo. 

Tue  phyfical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  acid  have  been  al-j- 
ready  (i^9-)  enumerated.  As  it  is  prepared  by  the  trading  chdmift,|, 
it  IS  inferted  among  the  XVIU  cC  j :ia  medica.  It  is  obtained  in  twotj 
■ways  ; by  diftilling  olF  the  acid  from  fulphate  of  iron,  previouily  de-.- 
prived  of  its  water  of  cryftallization  by  heat,  or  by  burning  ful-- 
phur  in  large  leaden  chambers, -witli  an  eighth  part  of  nitrate  of: 
jjctafs  to  fupply  the  neceffary  oxygen-,  and  in  the  firft^waythe. 
ftrongeft  acid  is  obtained,  but  it  is  apt  to  contain  .iron  or  copper 
By  the  fecond  procefs  it  genprally  contains  lead,  which  is  eafily  de-  - 
tefted  by  mixing  a portion  of  the  acid  -wnth  thi'ce  parts  of  diftiUedj 
water,  and  if  the  acid  be  impure,  a depofition  will  be  formed. 
It  may  be  rendered  perfecUy  pure  by  diftillation,  filling  a retort : 
half  full  of  the  common  acid,  and  diftilling  in  a land-bath,  gradu-  - 
ally  heated  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  over-  The  receiver  Ihould.; 
not  be  luted  on.  As  its  itrength  is  apt  to  vary,  the  London  Col- 
lecfe  have  diretfted,  that,  in  the  apothecary’s  ftiop,  its  fpecific  gra-- 
vity  fhould  be  i.  'fo;  the  Irilh  College  1-843.  This  want  of  uni- 
formity is  to  be  regretted. 

Sulphuric  acid  powerfully  decompofes.  dead  animal  matter.  It 
becomes  diluted  with  -vvater  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen: 
and  oxygen  ■,  another  portion  of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
azote  to  form  ammonia,  and  the  carbon  is  feparated  in  the  Hate  of 
black  oxide.  Tiie  affinities  which  regulate  this  aclion  are  fo 
powerful,  that  it  produces  the  fame  effeds  on  the  living  folid,  and 
therefore  it  acts  upon  them  as  a corrolive.  But  to  its  employment 
with  this  view,  its  f.uidiry  is  an  objection,  as  it  cannot  be  eafily 
p.anagcd. 
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When  fufficlently  diluted,  it  is  an  excellent  tonic,  cliecking  fer,- 
entation,  exciting  appetite,  promoting  digeftion,  and  quenching 
irft,  and  it  Is  therefore  ufed  with  i'uccels  in  morbid  acidity,  weak- 
;fs,  and  relaxation  of  the  llomach.  As  an  aftringent,  it  is  ufed 
, htemorrhagies;  and  from  its  refrigerant  and  antileptic  properties, 
is  a valuable  medicine  in  many  febrile  difeafes,  efpecially  thofe 
illed  putrid,  if  taken  in  any  conliderable  quantity,  or  for  fome 
me,  it  feems  to  pafs  off  undecompofed  by  tlie.  kidneys  or  Ikin; 
nd  it  is  perhaps  by  its  ftimulant  action  on  the  latter,  that  it  is  ad- 
antageOLifly  employed  internally,  in  pfora,  and  other  cutaneous 
fFeiftions.  The  belt  mode  of  prefcribing  it,  is,  to  order  .the  quan- 
ty  of  acid  to  be  ufed,  and  to  diredl  it  to  be  mixed  with  as  much 
'ater  as  will  render  it  palatable,  to  which  fome  fyrup  or  mucilage 
lay  be  added.  To  prevent  it  from  attacking  the  teeth,  it  may  be 
onveniently  fucked  through  a quill,  and  the  mouth  fhould  be 
arefully  wadied  after  each  dofe. 

Externally  it  is  ufed  as  a gargle,  particularly  in  putrid  fore 
hroats,  and  in  aphthous  mouths,  and  as  a walk  in  cutaneous  erup- 
ions,  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

The  combinations  of  this  acid  wiith  alcohol,  aromatics,  &c. 
.nd  the  procefl'es  in  which  it  is  employed,  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
dained. 

^.CCIPENSER  STURIO,  the  Sturgeon. 

STELLATUS,  the  Serruga. 

HUSO,  the  lungiafs  Filh,  the  Beluga, 

RUTHEhtUS,  the  Sterlet,  LoncL 

Fifhes  of  the  order  Branc/jtofiegi  of  Cuvier. 

The  flelh  and  roe,  drjfd  and  faked  (caviare),  are  alimentary. 
Tne  found  prepared,  (ilinglas,  ichthyocolla),  is  officinal.  {Lond^ 
Duh.') 

The  preparation  of  ifinglas  is  almoft  peculiar  to  Ruffia.  It  is 
made  in  all  places  where  the  large  fpecies  of  fcurgeon  are  caught, 
as  on  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  efpecially  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  alfa 
on  the  Voiga,  the  Ural,  the  Oby,  and  the  Irtyfh.  , That  prepared 
from  the  kurgeon  is  recitoned  the  belt,  and  next  to  it  that  from  the 
beluga.,  It  alio  varies  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  On 
the  Volga  and  Ural,  the  founds  are  watered  while  frefh,  and  dried 
to  a certain  degree.  The  outer  fxin  is  next  taken  off,  and  the 
inner  gloffy  white  membrane  is  twilled  into  proppr  fhapes,  and 
then  completel)'  dried.  The  beff  is  ufually  rolled  into  the  form 
ot  a fnake  or  heait;  the  fecond  folded  in  leaves,  like  a book ; and 
the  word  is  dried  without  any  care.  In  other  places,  .as  at  Gu- 
rief,  filh-glue  is  extrafted  from  the  founds  by  boiling.  This  is  cut 
into  flabs  or  plates,  is  perfedfly  tranfparent,  and  has  the  colour  of 
amber.  On  the  Okka,  where  the  llerlet  only  is  to  be  had,  the 
founds  are  beat  juft  as  they  are  extrafted  from  the  fiih,  and  dried 
into  glue. 
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Good  illnglas  is  white,  in  fome  degree  tranfparent,  dry,  com- 
pol'ed  of  membrane  not  too  thick,  and  without  any  fmell. 

The  properties  of  ilinglas  depend  entirely  on  the  gelatine,  of 
which  it  principally  conlills.  A nutritious  jelly  may  be  prepa- 
red from  it.  A watry  folution  of  it  is  ufed  as  a tell  of  the  pre- 
fence  of^  tannin,  and  for  the  clarification  of  fpirituous  liquors  ; and 
it  is  faid  to  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  EngllQi  court- 
plaller.  See  Emtlaji.  icbtbyocol.  ' 

ACONITUM  NEOMONTANUM.  Radix. 

Large  blue  Wolfsbane,  Monk’s-hood,  Aconite.  The  root. 

Linncei  Species  F'antarum,  edit.  Willdenow,  genus  1062.  fpecies  9. 
Polyandria  I'rigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Multjiliqua:. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  found  in  the  Alpine  forefts  of  Carin- 
thia,  Carniolia,  and  other  mountainous  countries  in  Germany,  and' 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  ^ 

Synonimes.  — d.  napellus  oi  Stoerk ; London,  Edin.  Dub.  and 
other  pharmacopoeias ; A.  cammarurn,  Haller,  Moench,  &c.  •,  A. 
tauricum,  Koelle. 

The  charafters  which  diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies  of  aco- 
nite, are  fo  obi'cure  as  to  have  occahoned  confiderable  confufionw 
Stoerk,  who  firff  employed  aconite  rationally  as  a medicine,  ufed 
the  A.  neo7?iotaanuni,  and  miftook  it  for  the  A.  napellus ; other  phy- 
ficians,  who  faw  his  error,  committed  a limilar  one,  by  fuppofing 
the  aconite  ufed  in  medicine  to  be  the  A.  camma  - urn.  The  real  A. 
cammarurn,  when  it  was  fometimes  given,  was  alio  miftaken  for 
the  A.  tauricum.  Thefe  errors  were  however  of  little  confequence, 
as  they  regarded  the  names  only,  and  not  the  article  employed. 

The  frefli  plant  and  root  are  veiy  violent  poifons,  producing 
remarkable  debility,  paralyfis  of  the  limbs,  convulllve  motions  of 
the  face,  bilious  vmmltlng,  and  catharlis,  vertigo,  delirium,  af- 
phyxia,  death.  The  frelh  leaves  have  veiy  little  fmell,  but  when 
chewed  ‘have  Ian  acrid  talle,  and  excite  lancinating  pains,  and 
fwelling  of  the  tongue.  By  drying,  its  acrimony  is  almoft  en- 
tirely deltroyed. 

For  medical  ufe  the  plant  muff  be  gathered  before  the  ffem 
Ihoots. 

When  properly  adminlftered,  it  afts  as  a penetrating  ftimulus, 
and  generally  excites  fv/eat,  and  fometimes  an  increafed  diicharge 
of  urine. 

On  many  occafions,  it  has  been  found  a very  effectual  remedy 
in  glandular  fwellings,  venereal  nodes,  anchylolis,  fpina  ventofa, 
itch,  amaurofis,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent  fevers, 
and  convullive  diforders.  , 

It  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  form  of  an  infpiffated  jilice.  As 
focn  as  the  plant  is  gathered,  the  juice  is  expreffed,  and  evapo- 
rated without  any  previous  clarification,  to  the  coniiltence  of  an 
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ctraft.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumftance,  that  the  powers  of 
lis  medicine  vary  very  much,  according  to  its  age  and  the  heat 
nployed  in  its  preparation.  When'  recently  prepared,  its  aftion 
often  too  violent,  and  when  kept  more  than  an  year  it  becomes 
■tally  inept.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a univerfal  rule, 
i the  employment  of  this  and  of  many  other  fimilar  adlive  medi- 
.nes,  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  and  to  increafc  them  gra- 
nally  to  the  neceflary  degree  ; and  whenever  we  have  occafion 
) begin  a new  parcel  of  the  medicine,  we  fhould  again  commence 
'ith  the  fmallefl.  dole,  and  proceed  with  the  fame  caution  as  at 
rft. 

We  may  begin  by  giving  half  a grain  of  this  extraft,  either 
)rmed  into  a powder  with  ten  grains  of  white  fugar,  or  made 
p with  any  convenient  addition  into  a pill,  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
nd  gradually  increafe  the  dole  : Or  a tinfture  of  aconite  may 
e prepared  by  digelling  one  part  of  the  dried  leaves  in  lix  parts 
f fpirit  of  wine  j the  dofe  of  which  will  be  at  firft  five  or  tea 
rops,  and  may  be  gradually  increafed  to  forty. 

ACORUS  CALAMUS.— (ii^///7.)  Radix, 

Calamus  aromaticus.  {Lond.  Duhi)  ^ 

Sweet  flag.  The  root. 

W lUd,  g.  663.  fp,x- — Hexaniria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Piperita. 
This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentifully  in  rivulets  and 
.larfhy  places  about  Norwich  and  other  parts  of  England,  in  the 
anals  of  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
ope.  Tire  fliops  have  been  ufually  fupplied  from  the  Let'ant 
vith  dried  roots,  winch  do  not  appear  to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
ur  own  growth. 

i The  root  of  acorus  is  full  of  joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted 
■n  the  fides.  Internally  of  a white  colour,  and  loofe  fpongy  tex- 
ure  ; its  fmell  is  ftrong  •,  the  tafte  warm,  acrid,  bitterilh,  and  aro- 
natic  ; both  the  fmell  and  tafte  are  improved  by  exficcation. 
fhis  root  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a carminative  and  ftoma.. 
hie  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  praftice. 
it  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fuperior  in  aromatic  flavour  to  any  other 
l-egetable  that  is  produced  in  thefe  northern  climes  ; but  this  af. 
lertion  is  by  no  means  ftriftly  true.  It  is,  rieverthelefs,  a fuffij 
gently  elegant  aromatic.  The  frefti  root,  candied  after  the  man- 
ner direfted  for  candying  eryngo  root,  is  faid  to  be  employed  at 
Clonftantinople  as  a prefervative  againft  epidemic  dife^fes.  The 
eaves  of  this  plant  have  a fweet  flagrant  fmell,  more  agreeable, 
though  weaker  than  that  of  the  roots. 

ADEPS  ANSERINUS.  (Dubi)  Sec  Ana^. 

ADEPS  SUILLUS.  (^Dub.)  SeeSus. 
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^RUGO.  (Dub.')  See  S'JB-Acetis  Cuprt. 

^^.SCULUS  HIFPOCASTANUM.  (_Ed.)  Semen,  Cortex. 

Horfe  chefnut.  The  fruit  and  bark.  _ .rr-  • • 

IVilhL  iu  717-  1-  lieptandria  Monoiiyma* — xvat.ord.  xnhilai^^  ^ 

This  is  a very  common  and  well-known  tree.  The  fruit,! 
which  probably  contains  much  amylaceous  matter,  has  been  ufed  _ 
as  food  for  domeltie  animals,  and  even  for  men  in  times  of  fear-  j 
city.  But  its  introduction  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  i 
was  probably  owing  to  its  having  been  ufed  and  recommended  air, 
a Iternutatory  in  fome  cafes  of  ophthalmia  and  headach.  W ithi 
this  view'  It  was  drawn  \ip  the  noftrils  in  the  form  of  aii  infu- 
lion  or  decoftion. 

The  bark  promifes  to  become  a much  more  valuable  and  im-j 
portant  remedy,  as  an  indigenous  fubftitute  for  the  very  exj^nlivej 
'and  dfteii  adulterated  Peruvian  bark.  Many  fucCefsful  experiments 
of  its  elTeds,  when  given  internally  in  intermittent  and  typhus 
fever,  and  alfo  when  applied  externally  in  gangrene,  fufficiently! 
w'arrant  future  trials.  In  powder  it  may  be  given  to  the  extent 
of  a fcruple  and  a half,  or  a drachm  for  a dole.  Buchholz  prefers 
a folution  of  a drachm  of  the  extraft  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon 
water,  of  which  lixty  drops  are  to  be  given  every  three  hours, 

V' 

ALCOHOL.  (Eti.) 

Spiritus  ‘vinofus  reciiftcatus,  (^Lo?id.')  Spiritus  vinl  reBiJicatus,, 
{J)uhd) 

Alcohol.  Reftified  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  fpirit  diftilled  from  w'ine  or  other  fermented  liquors,  ' 
perfeftly  free  from  any  unpleafant  fmell,  and  of  which  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  8^5  1000,  fuch  as  may  be 

ealily  procured.  (^Ed.')  The  London  College  order  a fpirit  of 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  and  add,  that  it  contains  95  p^tt^  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  s of  water.  The  Dublin  College  order  it  of  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  840. 

» Alcohol  forms  the  true  chafaclerlftlc  of  vinous  liquors,  and 
arifes  from  the  decompolition  of  iugar,  being  always  in  propor- 
tion to  its  quantity.  It  is  found  in  greateft  quantity  in  the  wines 
of  warm  countries,  and  in  wines  prepared  from  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed fruit.  In  the  fouth  of  France,  fome  wines  yield  a third  of 
brandy.  It  is  the  proportion  of  alcohol  which  renders  tvines 
more  or,  lefs  generous,  and  prevents  thibm  from  becoming  four. 
The  richer  a wine  is  in  alcoliol,  the  lefs  malic  acid  it  contains, , 
and,  therefore,  the  bell  wines  give  the  bell  brandy,  becaufe  they 
are  free  from  the  difagreeable  talle  which  the  malic  acid  imparts 
to  them.  Old  wines  give  better  brandy  than  new  wines,  but  lefs 

of  it.  , 

Alcohol  is  procured  from  wine  by  diflillation  > in  conducting 

which  the  following  rules  are  to  be  obferved  ; 
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1.  To  heat  the  whole  mals  of  fluid  at  once,  and  equally. 

2.  To  remove  all  obftacles  to  the  afeent  of  the  vapour. 

3.  To  condenfe  the  vapour  as  quickly  as  poflible. 

The  diftillation  is  continued  until  the  liquor  which  comes  over 
is  not  inflammable. 

Diftillers  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  their  fpirits  by  the  fize  and 
durability  of  the  bubbles  it  forms,  when  poured  from  one  vellel 
into  another,  or  on  agitating  it  in  a veffel  partly  tilled.  Another 
proof  is,  by  the  combuftion  of  gun-powder  : Some  of  which  is  put 
in  a fpoon  ; it  is  then  covered  with  the  fpirit  to  be  tried,  which  is 
fet  on  fire  ; if  it  kindle  the  gun-pow’der,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftrong, 
and  vice  versa.  But  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  will  always  kindle 
gun-powder,  and  a large  quantity  never.  Another  proof  is,  by 
the  carbonate  of  potafs,  which  attradls  the  water,  and  diflblves  in 
it,  while  the  alcohol  fwims  above.  But  all  ihefe  are  uncertain ; 
and  dependence  can  only  be  put  in  the  proof  by  hydrometers,  or 
fome  fuch  contrivance,  for  afeertaining  the  w'eight  of  a given 
quantity  at  a given  temperature. 

In  this  couiitry,  alcohol  is  procured  from  an  infufion  of  malt, 
and  before  its  reilification  is  termed  Whilky.  In  the  Eaft  Indies, 
arrack  is  diftilled  from  rice;  in  the  Weft  Indies,  rum  from  the 
fugar-cane  ; and  in  France  and  Spain,  brandy  from  wine.  “Of  all 
theie  the  French  brandy  is  the  fineft  fpirit ; for  the  others  are 
more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  eflTential  oils,  of  which  it  is  almoft 
‘impoflible  to  free  them  entirely.  When  any  ardent  fpirit  is  re- 
diltilled  to  procure  alcohol,  the  water-bath  is  commonly  irfed, 
which  gives  a more  equal  and  temperate  heat,  and  improves  the 
produft.  Gren  fays,  that  the  addition  of  four  pounds  of  well- 
burnt  charcoal,  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid,  pre- 
vious to  this  rectification,  deftroys  entirely  the  peculiar  tafte  of 
malt  fpirit ; and  that  a fecond  refitification  with  one  pound  of  char- 
coal, and  two  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid,  affords  an  alcohol  of  very 
gre^t  purity.  But  the  affinity  of  alcohol  for  water  is  fo  very 
ftrong,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  entirely  free  from  it  by  Ample 
diftillation.  We  muft,  therefore,  abftraft  the  water  by  means  of 
fome  fubftance  which  has  a llronger  affinity  for  it  than  alcohol 
has.  Carbonate  of  potafs  was  formerly  employed;  but  muriate 
of  lime  is  preferable,  becaufe  its  affinity  for  water  is  not  only 
very  great,  but  by  being  foluble  in  alcohol,  it  comes  in  contadl  with 
every  particle  of  the  fluid.  For  this  purpofe,  one  part  of  muriate 
of  potafs,  rendered  perfeflly  dry  by  having  been  expofed  to  a red- 
heat,  and  powdered  after  it  becomes  cold,  is  put  into  the  ftill. 
Over  this  three  pa'rts  of  highly  reftified  fpirits  are  to  be  poured, 
and  tile  mixture  w’ell  agitated.  By  diftillation  with  a very  gentle 
heat,  about  two-thirds  of  the  fpirit  will  be  obtained  in  the  ftate  of 
perfeftly  pure  alcohol. 
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The  cliemical  properties  of  alcohol  have  been  already  mention- 
ed, (226,-230.).  ^ T V 

In  pharmacy  it  is  much  employed  as  a menitruum.  Its  appu-  v 
cation  for  this  purpofe  will  be  mentioned  in  the  pjoper  place. 

On  the  living  body  alcohol  adfs  as  a molt  violent  ftimulus.  It  . . 
coagulates  all  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  fluids,  and  corru-  ■ 
gates  all  the  folids.  Applied  externally,  it  ftrengthens  the  veffels,  | 
and  thus  may  reftrain  paflive  hcEmorrhagies.  It  inftantly  contracts  | 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves  it  touches,  and  deprives  them  of  | 
fenfe  and  motion;  by  this  means  eafing  them  of  pain,  but  at  the  |L 
fame  time  deftroying  their  life.  Hence  employing  fpirituous  li-  B 
quors  in  fomentations,  notwithftanding  the  fpecioiis  titles  of  vivi-  ^ 
fying,  heating,  reftoring  mobility,  refolving,  diffipating,  and  the  w 
like,  ufually  attributed  to  them,  may  lometimes  be  attended  withjB 
unhappy  confequences.  Xhefe  liquors  received  undiluted  into  the  B 
llomach,  produce  the  fame  eftedls,  contraHing  all  the  folid  parts  ■ 
W’^hich  they  touch,  and  deftroying,  at  leaft  for  a time,  their  ufe  and,  I 
office : if  the  quantity  be  conftderable,  a palfy  or  apoplexy  fol-  j 
lows,  which  ends  in  death.  Taken  in  fmall  quantity,  and  duly  di-i 
luted,  they  brace  up  the  fibres,  raife'  the  fpirits,  and  promote  agi- 
lity : if  farther  continued,  the  fenfes  are  .difordered,  voluntary^ 
motion  deftroyed,  and  at  length  the  fame  inconveniences  broughti 
on  as  before.  Vinous  fpirits,  therefore,  in  fmall  dofes,  and  pro- 
perly diluted,  may  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes ; whilft  in  larger  ones  they  produce  the  moft  deleterious*^ 
eflfefts. 

ALCOHOL  DILUTUM.  (£:^.) 

Spiritus  vtnofus  ienuioT,  (^Lond.')  Spirttus  vrni  tenuior.  (^Dub.j 

Diluted  alcohol.  Spirit  of  wine.  Prbof  fpirit. 

Alcohol  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  being  fome- 
tvhat  weaker  than  proof  fpirit ; its  fpecific.  gravity  is  to  that  of 
diftilled  water,  as  935  to  loco.  {Ed.')  Ihe  London  and  Dublin 
Colleges  order  it  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  93®»  which  according 
to  the  former,  contains  55  parts  of,  pure  alcohol,  and  45  of  water. 

Although  it  be  defirable  that  diluted  alcohol  fliould*  always  be 
prepared,  by.  mixing  reftified  Ipirit  with  water,  inftead  of  em- 
ploying an  impure  l^pirit  of  the  requifite  ftrength,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expelled  that  apothecaries  will  either  be  at  the  trouble  01  ex- 
pence. The  diluted  alcohol  of  the  Edinburgh  College  is  fome- 
what  weaker  than  that  of  the  other  two  Colleges ; but  befides  that 
it  is  more  convenient  for  their  mode  of  preparing  it,  this  iv  ill 
be  attended  with  no  difadvantage,  as  it  is  itill  fufficiently  ftrong  ' 
for  any  purpofe  to  which  it  piay  be  applied. 
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Table  of  the  Specific  Gravities  of  mixtures  of  Alcohol  and  Wa- 
ter at  60°  Fahrenheit,  according  to  Gilpin. 


Water. 

Alcohol. 

Specific  Gravities, 

0 

100 

0-835 

5 

95 

0.83887 

t 

♦ 10 

/ 90 

0.85244 

15 

85 

0.86414 

20 

80 

0.87606 

25 

75 

0. 88762 

3^ 

70 

0.89883 

35 

65 

0.90941 

40 

60 

0.91981  ' 

- 45 

55 

0.92961 

50 

50 

.0.93882 

55 

45 

0.94726 

• 60 

40 

0-95493 

^5 

35 

0.96158 

70 

30 

0.96736 

75 

25 

0.97239 

80 

20 

0.97723 

85 

15 

0.98213 

90 

10 

0.98737 

95 

5 

0.99327 

ic.o 

0 
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ALLIUM. 

Willd.  g.  626.- 

— Hexandrla  IrIo?logynia. 

— Nat.  ord.  Liliaccxi 

Sp.  14.  Allium  Sativum.  Radix.  (^Jid.') 

jllhuni.  Radix,  {Loud.  Dub.') 

Garlic.  The  root.  ' 

The  garlic  is  a perennial  -bulbous -rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  Sicily,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  root  confifts 
of  five  or  lix  fmall  bulbs,  called  cloves^  inclofed  in  one  common 
membranous  coat,  but  ealily  feparable  from  each  other.  All  the 
parts  of  this  plant,  but  mure  clpecially  the  roots,  have  a ftrong 
offenfive,  very  penetrating  and  dilFnlible,  fmell,  and  an  acrimo- 
nious, alniolt  cauftic  taftc.  The  root  is  full  of  a limpid  juice,  of 
which  it  furnilhes  almoft  a fourth  part  of  its  weight  by  expreflion. 
The  root  lofes  about  half  its  weight  by  drying,  but  fcarcely  any 
of  its  frnell  or  talle.  By  decofticn  its  virtues  are  entirely  deftroy- 
ed ; and  by  diftillation  it  furnilhes  a fmall  quantity  of  a yellowilli 
effential  oil,  heavier  than  water,  which  pofl'effes  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities of  the  garlic  in  an  eminent  degree.  Its  peculiar  virtues 
are  alfo  ip  fome  degree  extrafted  by  alcohol  aijd  acetous  acid. 

I % Applied 
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Applied  externally,  it  a£ls  fucceffively  as  a ftimulant,  rubefa- 
cient,  and  bliftcr.  Internally,  from  its  very  powerful  and  diffufi- 
ble  llimuTus,  it  is  often  ufeful  in  difeafes  of  languid  circulation 
and  interrupted  fecretion.  Hence,  in  cold  leucophlegmatic  habits, 
it  proves  a powerful  expectorant,  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  be 
kept  warm,  fudorific  •,  it  has  alfo  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
emmenagogue.  For  the  fame  reafon  in  cafes  in  which  a phlogi- 
ftic  diathefis,  or  other  irritability  prevails,  large  dofes  of  it  may 
be  very  hurtful.  ' ^ , 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  lower  claffes.  as  a condiment,  and 
allp  enters  as  an  Ingredient  into  many  of  the  epicure’s  moll  fa- 
vourite fauces.  Taken  in  moderation,  it  promotes  digeftion-,  but  J 
in  excefs,  it  is  apt  to  produce  headach,  flatulence,  thirft,  febrile 
heat  and  inflammatory  difea,fes,  and  fometimes  occafions  a dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  the  hcemorrhoidal  veflels. 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  and  even  in  the  plague  itfelf,  its 
virtues  have  been  much  celebrated. 

Garlic  is  with  fome  alfo  a favourite  remedy  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents  ; and  it  has  been  faid  to  have  fometimes  fucceeded  in 
obllinate  quartans,  after  the  Peruvian  bark  had  failed.  In  ca- 
tarrhous  diforders  of  the  breall ; ,afthma,  both  pituitous  and  fpaf- 
modic  ; flatulent  colics ; hyllerical,  and  other  difeafes  proceeding 
from  laxity  of  the  folids,  it  has  generally  good  effefts  : it  has  like- 
vvife  been  found  ferviceable  in  fome  hydropic  cafes.  Sydenham 
relates,  that  he  has  known  the  dropfy  cured  by  the  ufe  of  garlic  ] 
alone ; he  recommends  it  chiefly  as  a warm  llrengthening  medi 
cine  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe. 

It  is  much  recommended  by  fome  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has  j| 
been  frequently  applied  with  fuccefs  externally  as  a ftimulant  to 
indolent  tumors,  in  cafes  of  deafnefs  proceeding  from  atony  or 
rheumatifm,  aud  in  retention  of  urine,  arifing  from  debility  of  the*' 
bladder. 

Garlic  ma'y  be  either  exhibited  in  fubftance,  and  in  this  way  fe-i 
veral  cloves  may  be  taken  at  a time  without  inconvenience,  or  the 
cloves  cut  into  ftices  may  be  fwallowed  without  chexvlng.  This 
is  the  common  mode  of  exhibiting  it  for  the  cure  of  intermit 


tents. 

The  exprefled  price,  when  given  internally,  muft  be  rendered 
as  palatable  as  poffible,  by  the  addition  of  fugar  and  lemon  juice.- 
In  deafnefs,  cotton  moiftened  Avith  the  juice  is  introduced  within 
the  ear,  and  the  application  renewed  five  or  fix  times  in  one  day.  ; 

Infufions  in  fplrit,  wine,  vinegar  and  water,  although  contain-  1 
ing  the  whole  of  its  virtues,  are  fo  acrimonious,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
general  ufe ; and  yet  an  infufion  of  air  ounce  of  bruifed  garlic  in 
a pound  of  milk,  was  the  mode  in  which  Rozenftein  exhibited  it 

to  children  afilifted  with  worms.  I 

But 
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But  by  far  the  moft  commodious  form  for  admlniftering  gar- 
lic, is  that  of  a"  pill  or  bolus  conjoined  with  fome  powder,  cor- 
refponding  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  garlic.  In  dropfy, 
calomel  forms  a moft  ufeful  addition.  It  may  alfo  fometimes  be 
exhibited  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  a clyfter. 

Garlic  made  into  an  ointment  with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  ex- 
ternally, is  faid  to  refolve  and  difeufs  indolent  tumors,  and  has 
been  by  fome  greatly  elleemed  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  It  has  like- 
wife  fometimes  been  employed  as  a repellient.  When  applied 
under  the  form  of  a poultice'  to  the  pubis,  it  has  fometimes  pro- 
ved effeftual  in  producing  a difeharge  of  urine,  when  retention 
has  arifen  from  a want  of  due  adlion  of  the  bladder.  Sydenham 
afiures  us,  that  among  all  the  fubftances  which  occalion  a deriva- 
tion or  revulfiou  from  the  head,  none  operates  more  powerfully 
than  garlic  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet : he  v/as  led  to  make 
ufe  of  it  in  the  confluent  fmall  pox  : about  the  eighth  day,  after  the 
face  began  to  fwell,  the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in  a linen 
cloth,  was  applied  to  the  foies,  and  renewed  once  a day  till  al| 
danger  was  over, 

Sp.  4.3.  Allium  Cepa. 

Cepa.  Radix.  (^Dubi) 

Onion.  The  root. 

This  is  alfo  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant.  The  root  is  a 
fimple  bulb,  formed  of  concentric  circles.  It  poflefles  in  general 
tJie  fame  properties  as  the  garlic,  but  in  a much  weaker  de- 
gree. Onions  are,  therefore,  confidered  rather  as  articles  of  food 
than  of  medicine  : tliey  are  fuppofed  to  aftbrd  little  or  no  nourifti- 
ment,  and  when  eaten  liberally  produce  flatulencies,  occafion 
thirft,  headachs,  and  turbulent  dreams : in  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
where  vifeid  mucus  abounds,  they  doubtlefs  have  , their  ufe ; as 
by  their  ftimulating  quality  they  tend  to  excite  appetite,  and  pro- 
mote the  fecretions  : by  fome  they  are  ftrongly  recommended  in 
fuppreflions  of  urine  and  in  droplies.  The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of 
onions  in  the  prefent  pradlice  is  in  external  applications,  as  a ca- 
taplafm  tor  fuppurating  tumours,  &c. 

ALOE  PERFOLIATA.  Cummi-ReJInn. 

a.  Aloe  Barbadenjis.  (Loud.  Dub.)  A.  hepatica.  (Ed.) 

b.  Aloe  Socotorina.  (Loud.  Dub.  Ed.) 

Earbadoes,  or  hepatic,  and  focotorine  aloes.  A gum-refin, 

Willd.g.  6y^.J'p.  3. — Hexandria  Monogynia.—NsiX..  ord.  LiHaccae, 

A perennial  plant,  of  which  there  arc  many  varieties  which 
grow  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Alia,  Africa  and  America.  But 
rhlinberg  fays,  that  the  fmeft  aloes  are  'prepared  from  the  Aloe 
fpicota,  the  fecond  fpecies  of  Willdenow,  which  grows  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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1.  SocoTORiKE  Aloes. 

This  article  is  brought,  wrapt  in  ikins,  from  the  ifland  of  Socoto- 
ra  in  the  Indian  ocean.  This  fort  is  the  pureft  of  the  three  in  ufe : _ 

it  is  of  a gloffy  furface,  clear,  and  in  fome  degree  pellucid  . in  the  '■ 
lump,  of  a yellowifh  red  colour,  with  a purple  call;  wheriredu- 
ced  to  powder,  of  a bright  golden  colour.  It  is  hard  and  friable 
in  the  winter,  fomewhat  pliable  in  fummer,  and  grows  foft  be- 
tween the  lingers.  Its  talle  is  bitter,  accompanied  with  an  aro- 
matic flavour,  but  infuflicient  to  prevent  its  being  difagreeablc  ; 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant,  and  fomewhat  refembles  tliat  of 

myrrh.  . ,•  t r 

It  is  prepared  by  pulling  ofl"  the  leaves  in  July?  from  which  the 

iuice  is  exprelTed,  and  afterwards  boiled  and  ikimmed.  It  is  then  ■ 
preferved  in  flvins,  and  dried  in  Augull  in  the  fun.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  the  leaves  are  cut  off  dole  to  the.  item  and  hpng  up. 
The  juice  which  drops  from  them  yvithout  any  exprelTion,  is  after- 
wards  dried  in  the  fun. 

•i  ' • 

2.  Barbadoes,  or  Hepatic  Aloes.  > 

Hepatic  aloes  is  not  fo  clear  and  bright  as  the  foregoing  fort; 
it  is  alfo  of  a darker  colour,  more  eompadl  texture,  and  for  the 
mofl  part  drier.  Its  fmell  is  much  llronger  and  more  difagree-  ■ 
able:  the  talle  intenfely  bitter  and  naufeous,'_with  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  focotorine.  The  bell  he- 
patic aloes  comes  from  Barbadoes  in  large  gourd  Ihells,  and  an  in- 
ferior  fort  of  it,  which  is  generafiy  loft  and  clammy,  is  bi ought 
over  in  callcs.  In  Barbadoes  the  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
and  carefully  cleaned  from  the  earth  and  other  impuiities.  It  is 
then  lliced  and  cut  in  pieces  into  fmall  Iiand-balkets  and  nets. 
Thefc  nets  or  balkets  are  put  into  large  iron  boilers  or  cauldrons 
with  water,  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  when  they  are  taken  out, 
and  frelh  parcels  fupplied  till  the  liquor  is  llrong  and  black.  ^ 

At  this  period  the  liquor  is  thrown  through  a llrainer  into  a 
^eep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  wdiere  it  is  left  to  cool  and  to  depolite 
its  feculent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  oft’ by  a 
cock,  and  again  committed  to  a large  iron  veflel.  At  firll  it  is 
boiled  brilkly,  but  towajds  the  end  the  evaporation  is  flow,  and 
requires  conftant  flirring  to  prevent  burning.  W hen  it  bec;onics 
of  the  confiftence  'of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds  or  calubafhes 
for  fale,  and  hardens  by  age. 

q.  Fetid,  Caballine  or  Horse  Aloes. 

This  fort  is  eaflly  diftinguiflied  from  both  the  foregoing,  by  its 
flrong  rank  fmell ; although,  in  other  refpefts,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not  unfrequently  fold  m its  Head. 
{Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared  fo  pure  and  bright,  as 
pot  to  be  diilinguifiiable  by  the  eye  even  from  the  focotorine; 
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but  its  offenfive  fmell,  of  which  it  cannot  be  di veiled,. readily  be- 
trays it.  It  has  not  now  a place  in  the  lift  of  almoft  any  modern 
pharmacopoeia,  and  is  employed  chiefly  by  farrieis. 


The  component  parts  of  aloes  are  refm  and  extradlive.  They 
therefore  diffolve  in  alcohol,  proof- fpirit,  and  proof-lpirit  diluted 
with  half  its  weight  of  water;  the  impurities  only  being  left- 
They  dilfolve  alfo  by  the  afliftance  of  heat  in  water  alone  ; but  as 
the  liquor  cools,  the  rcfinous  part  fubfides,  the  extradlive  remain- 
ing united  with  the  water.  The  hepatic  aloes  is  tound  to  contain 
more  refin  and  lefs  extratfive  than  the  focotorine,  and  this  lefs  than 
the  caballine.  The  rcfins  of  all  the  forts,  purified  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  have  little  fmelT,  that  obtained  from  the  focotorine  has 
fcarce  any  perceptible  tafte ; that  of  the  hepatic,  a flight  bitterifli 
relilli ; and  the  refin  of  the  caballine,  a little  more  ot  the  aloetic 
flavour.  The  extraiftive  obtained  feparately  from  any  ,of  the 
kinds,  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude  aloes ; the  extra£live  of 
focotorine  aloes  has  very  little  fmell,  and  is  in  tafte  not  unplea- 
fant;  that  of  the  hepatic  has  a fomewhat  Itronger  fmell,  but  is 
rather  more  agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  extraft  of  the  focotorine  ; 
the  extradlive  of  the  caballine  retains  a confiderable  lhare  of  the 
peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this  fort  of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much 
more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the  extradlive  obtained  from  the  two 
other  forts. 

Aloes  is  a bitter  ftimulating  purgative.  Its  purgative  efledl 
feems  chiefly  to  depend  on  its  proving  a ftimulus  to  the  redlum. 
In  fmall  dofes  it  empties  the  large  inteftines,  without  making  the 
ftools  thin ; and  likewife  warms  the  habit,  quickens  the  circula- 
tion, and  promotes  the  uterine  and  haemorrhoidal  fluxes.  If  given 
in  fo  large  a dofe  as  to  purge  effectually,  it  often  occafions  an  ir- 
ritation about  the  anus,  and  fometimes  a difeharge  of  blood. 

Aloes  is  much  lefs  frequently  ufed  to  operate  as  a purgative 
than  merely  to  obviate  coftivenefs  ; and  indeed  its  purgative  effedl 
is  not  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  that  is  taken. 

•It  is  frequently  employed  in  cafes  of  fuppreffion  of  the  rrtenfes, 
or  of  the  htemorrhoidal  difeharge  ; but  it  is  particularly  fervice- 
able  in  habitual  coftivenefs,  to  perfons  of  a phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment and  fedentary  life,  and  where  the  ftomach  is  opprefled  and 
' weakened.  Perhaps  the  chief  objedlion  to  aloes,  in  cafes  of  habi- 
tual coftivenefs,  is  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  induce  and 
augment  hoemorrhoidal  affedlions  : And  with  thofe,  liable  to  fuch 
complaints,  it  can  feldom  be  employed.  In  dry  bilious  habits 
aloes  proves  injurious,  immoderately  heating  the  body,  and  in- 
flaming the  bowels. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of  aloes  refides 
entirely  in  its  refin ; but  experience  has  iTxewn,  that  the  pure  refin 
has  little  or  no  purgative  quality,  and  that  the  extraftive  part  fe- 
|)erated  from  the  rejinou^;  acts  more  powerfully  than  the  crude 
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aloes.  If  the  aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo  long  coftion  in  the 
preparation  of  the  gummy  extra£l,  its  cathartic  power  will  be  con-  i 
fiderably  lefl'ened,  not  from  the  feparation  of  tlte  relin,  but  from  ' 
an  alteration  made  in  the  extraftive  itfelf  by  the  aftion  of  the  ; 
heat  and  air.  The  ftrongeft  vegetable  cathartics  become  mild  by  ■ 
a like  treatment,  without  any  remarkable  feparation  of  their  1 
parts.  I 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  aliifedy  obferved,  contains  more  extractive  | 
than  the  hepatic;  and  hence  is  likewife  found  to  purge  more,  j 
and  with  greater  irritatioh.  The  firlf  fort,  therefore,  is  moft  pro-  | 
per  where  a ftimulus  is  required,  as  for  promoting  or  exciting  the 
menftrual  flux ; whilft  the  latter  is  better  calculated  to  aft  as  a 
common  purge. 

Aloes  are  adminiftered  either 

a.  Simply,  or  ' 

b.  In  compofttion ; 

I.  With  purgatives.  Soap,  fcammony,  colocy nth,  rhubarb.  ; 

‘I.  With  aromatics.  Canella. 

3.  With  bitters.  Gentian.  ' ; 

4.  With  emmenagogues.  Iron,  myrrh.  - 

They  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of  • ' 

a.  Powder ; too  naufeous  for  general  ufe. 

b.  Pill ; the  moft  convenient  form. 

c.  Solution  in  wine  or  diluted  alcohol. 


ALTH/EA  OFFICINALIS.  Radix,  Folia. 

^Itbaa.  Radix,  Folium.  {Londi) 

Marfti-mallow.  The  root  and  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  1289.  Jp.  I. — Monadelphia  Rolyandria. — Nat.  ord.  Co- 
lumnacecE. 

The  marfli-tnallow  is  a perennial,  indigenous  plant,  which  is 
found  commonly  on  the  bunks  of  rivers,  and  in  fait  marfties.  , 

The  whole  plant,  but  efpecially  the  root,  abounds  with  a pure 
mucilage,  free  from  fmell  or  tafte.  The  roots  are  about  the 
thicknels  of  a finger,  long  ,and  fibrous.  They  are  peeled  and 
dried,  and  then  are  perfeftly  white. 

It  is  ufed  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent,  in  difeafes  attended 
with  irritation  and  pain,  as  in  various  pulmonary  complaints,  and 
in  aft'eftions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  urinary  organs  ; and  it  is 
applied  externally  in  emollient  fomentations,  gargles  and  clyfters. 

ALUMEN.  (^Loiid.  Duhi)  See  Sleer-Sulphas  AluminjE 

et  POTASS.E. 

AMMONI ACUM.  Gummi-Refina.  {Lond.  Dub.  Ed.') 

Ammonlacum  A gum-vcfin. 


Ammoniacum 
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Ammoxiacum  is  a concrete,  gummy-relinous  juice,  brought 
)m  the  Eall  Indies,  ufually  m large  maffes,  compofed  of  little 
mps  or  tears,  of  a milky  colour,  but  foon  changing,  upon  being 
pofed  to  the  air,  to  a yellowilli  hue.  We  have  no  certain  ac- 
unt  of  the  plant  which  affords  this  juice  •,  the  feeds  ufually  found 
long  the  tears  refemble  thole  of  the  umbelliferous  clafs.  It  has 
en  alfo  alleged,  and  not  without  fome  degree  of  probability. 
Sat  it  is  an  exudation  from  a fpecies  of  the  ferula,  another  fpecies 
which  produces  the  affafoetida.  The  plant  producing  it  is  faid 
grow  in  Nubia,  Abyffinia,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Egypt, 
ich  tears  as  are  large,  dry,  free  from  little  Hones,  feeds,  or  other 
ipurities,  Ihouldibe  picked  out  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe ; 
e coarler  kind  is  purified  by  folutlou,  colature,  and  careful  in- 
iffation  ; but  unlefs  this  be  artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe 
confiderable  deal  of  its  more  volatile  parts.  There  is  often 
;nded  in  the  fliops,  under  the  name  of  flrained  gum  ammenia- 
im,  a compofition  of  ingredients  much  inferior  in  virtue. 
Ammoniacum  has  a naufeous  fweet  talle,  followed  by  a bitter' 
le ; and  a peculiar  fmell,  fomewhat  like  th;^t  of  galbanum,  but 
ore  grateful : it  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and  grows  of  a white 
)lour  upon- being  chewed.  It  is  not  fufib^e  ; but  when  thrown 
pon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  flame  ; it  is  in  fome  degree  fo- 
ble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with  which  it  affumes  the  appear- 
ice  of  milk  ; but  the  refinous  part,  amounting  to  about  one-half, 
ibfides  on  Handing. 

About  one  half . of  pure  ammoniac  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  the 
'lutibn  is  tranfparent  •,  but  on  the  addition  of  water  becomes 
lilky.  Water  diftillcd  from  gum-ammoniac  is  flrongly  impreg- 
ated  w'ith  its  flavour.  It  therefore  feems  to  be  gummy-refin, 
ombined  with  an  elTential  oil.  ' 

Ihe  general  aftion  of  gum-ammoniac  is  flimulant.  On  many 
ccafions  it  proves  a valuable  antifpafmqdic,  deobflruent,  or  expec- 
tant. In  large  dofes  it  purges  gently,  excites  perfpiration,  and 
icreafes  the  flow  of  urine. 

It  is  ufed  with  adv'antage  to  promote  expeftoration  in  fome  pul- 
tonary difeafes ; in  dropfical  affeftions,  to  augment  the  flow  of 
rine,  and  to  fupport  the  falivation  in  fmall-pox.  It  is  alfo  an 
ieful  deobflruent ; and  is  frequently  preferibed  for  opening  ob- 
;rucHons  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  in  hyfterical  diforders  oc- 
afioned  by  a deficiency  of  the  rtienflrual  evacuations.  In  long 
nd  obflinate  colics,  proceeding  from  vifeid  matter  lodged  in  the 
tteflines,  this  gummy-refin  has  produced  happy  effects,  after  pur- 
es  and  the  common  carminatives  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Exter- 
it  is  fuppofed  to  foften  and  ripen  hard  tumours.  A folution 
fit  in  vinegar  has  been  recommended  by  fome  for  refolving  even 
pirrhous  fwcllings. 
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It  is  exhibited  internally, 

a.  In  folution,  combined  with  vinegar,  vinegar  of  fquills,  affa. ; 
fcEtida,  &C. 

i.  In  pills,  with  bitter  extracts,  myrrh,  afiafoctida. 
c.  And  externally,  combined  with  vinegar,  turpentine,  corn.  1 
mon  plafter,  &c.  . 

AMOMUM.  . . 1 

Willd.g.i,. — MonandriaMonogynw. — Nat.  ord.  Sdtamine<f.  1 

Sp.  I.  Amomum  Zingiber.  Radix  ficcata,  a radix  condita 
India  allaia.,  \R,dd) 

Zingiber.  Radix.  < (Land.')  Radix,  Radix  condka.  (Dub.')  • 

Ginger.  The  root,  and  the  candied  root  brought  from  India.  ^ 

Ginger  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but 
jiow  cultivated  in  the  Weft  India  iflands.  It  is  cultivated  there 
very  much  in  the  fanae  manner  as  potatoes  are  here,  and  is  fit  for 
digging  once  a year,  unlefs  for  preferving  in  fyrup,  when  ij 
Ihould  be  dug  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  at  whicli  time 
it  is  tender  and  full  of  fap. 

Ginger  is  diftinguiflied  into  two  forts^  the  black  and  the  w'hite, 
The  former  is  rendered  fit  for  preferva'tion  by  means  of  boilinj 
water,  the  latter  by  infolation  ; and  as  it  is  neceflarv  to  feledt  the 
faireft  and  roundeft  forts  for  expofure  to’  the  fun,  white  ginger  i; 
commonly  one-third  dearer  than  black. 

Black  ginger  confifls  of  thick  and  knotty  roofs,  internally  of  an 
Grange  or  brownifh  colour,  externally  of  a yellow-grej’^.  .White 
ginger  is  lefs  thick  and  knotty,  internally  of  a reddilli  j^ellow,  and' 
externally  of  a whitifh-grey  or  yellow.  It  is  firm  and  refinous,f 
and  more  pungent  than  the  black.  Pieces  which  are  worm-eaten,’ 
light,  friable,  or  foft,  and  very  fibrous,  are  to  be  rejefted. 

Candied  ginger  ftiould  be  prepared  in  India  from  the  young  an4 
fucculent  roots.  When  genuine,  it  is  almofl  tranfparent.  Iha^ 
manufadlured  in  Europe  is  opaque  and  fibrous. 

Ginger  has  a fragrant  fmell,  and  a hot,  biting,  aromatic  talle. 
Reftified  fpirit  extrafts  its  virtues  by  infufion,  in  much  greater 
perfeftion  than  aqueous  liquors ; the  latter  elevate  its  whole  fla*i 
vour  in  diftillation,  the  former  little  or  nothing.  Ginger  is  a very 
ufeful  fpice  in  cold  flatulent  colics,  and  in  laxity  and  debility  oj 
the  inteftines  : it  does  not  heat  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  pepper 
kind,  but  its  effefts  are  more  durable. 

It  may  alfo  be  applied  externally  as  a rubefacient. 

Sp.  3.  Amomum  Zedoaria.  Radix.  (^Dub.') 

Long  Zedoary.  The  root. 

The"  Zedoary  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Ceylon  and  blalabar. 
The  roots  come  to  us  in  pieces,  fome  inches  in  length,  and  about 
a finder  thick.  Externally  they  are  v.'rmkled,  and  of  an  alli-grey 

colour, 
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our,  but  internally  are  brownifli-red.  The  bell  kind  comes 
.m  Ceylon,  and  Ibould  be  firm,  heavy,  of  a dark  colour  with- 
and  neither  worm-eaten  nor  very  fibrous.  It  has  an  agreeably 
igrant  ftnell,  and  a warm,  bitterilh,  aromatic  tafte. 

In  dillillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  cirential  oil,  poireffing 
fmell  and  flavour  of  the  zedo'ary  in  an  eminent  degree  ; the 
braining  decotlioii  is  almolt  fimply  bitter.  Spirit  likcwife  brings 
Fer  fome  fraall  ftiare  of  its  flavour : neverthelefs  the  fpirituous 
trail  is  confiderably  more  grateful  than  the  zedoary  itfelf. 

Sp.  7.  Amomum  Cardamomum. 

Sp.xo. Repens.  Semen.  {FJ.') 

Cardamomum  minus.  Semina.  {Dub.  Lond.^  1 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  on  the  authority  of  Son- 
rat,  have  fuppofed  thefe  feeds  to  be  the  produft  of  the  latter 
:ecies,  while  the  Dublin  College,  with  Murray,  Willdenow,  and 

tthe  foreign  pharmaceutical  writers,  afcribe  them  to  the  former, 
th  fpecies  are  natives  of  India. 

Cardamom  feeds  are  a very  warm,  grateful,  pungent  aromatic, 
lid  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  prailice  : they  are  fdid  to 
.ve  this  advantaige,  that  notwithilanding  their  pungency,  they 
» not,  like  thoffe  of  the  pepper  kind,  immoderately  heat  or  in- 
\me  the  bowels.  Both  water  and  reilified  fpirit  extrail  their 
|.rtues  by  infufion,  and  elevate  them  in  dillillation with  this  dif- 
; rence,  that  the  tinilure  and  diftilled  fpirit  are  confiderably  more 
irateful  than  the  infufion  and  diililled  waiter  : the  watery  infufion 
ipears  turbid  and  mucilaginous  •,  the  tinilure  made  m ipirit,  lim- 
lid  and  tranfparent.  The  hulks  of  the  feeds,  which  have  very  little 
nell  or  tafte,  maybe  commodioufly  feparated,  by  committing  the 
!diole  to  the  mortar,  when  the  leeds  will  readily  pulverize,  fo  as 
) be  freed  from  the  fhell  by  the  fieve  : this  Ihould  not  be  done 
,11  juft  before  ufing  them;  for  if  kept  without  the  hulks,  they 
i)on  lofe  confiderably  of  their  flavour. — The  officinal  preparations 
!f  thefe  feeds  are  fpirituous  tinilures,  fimple  and  compound : they 
re  employed  alfo  as  an  aromatic  in  feveral  of  the  officinal  com- 
i'Ofitions. 

i AMYGDALUS  COMMUNIS.  Nuc/eus.  (Ed.) 
a.  Amygdalus  dutcis.  {Ed.') 

Amygdala  dukes.  {Loud.  Dub.) 

b. atna'a.  {bond.) 

Tlte  almond  tree.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit. 

Willd.  g.  981.  Jp.  2.  leojondria  Menogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Pomacfee. 
T'ie  fruit  which  affords  thefe  kernels,  is  the  produce  of  a tree 
leariy  refeinbling  the  peach.  It  originally  came  from  Syrja  and 
Jarbaiy  j but  is  uow’  much  cultivated  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

The 
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The  eye  diftinguilhes  no  difference  betwixt  the  trees  which  pro. 
duce  the,  fweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt  the  kernels  themfelves;  iji; 
is  faid  that  the  fame  tree  has,  by  a dilftrence  in  culture,  afforded  i 
both. 

The  almond  is  a flattilh  kernel,  of  a white  colour,  and  of  a ; 


foft  fweet  tafte,  or  a difagreeable  bitter  one.  The  fkins  of  both 


forts  are  thin,  brownilh,  unpleafant,  and  covered  with  an  acri 
powdery  fubftance.  They  are  very  apt  to  become  rancid  0: 
keeping,  and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a kind  of  infeft,  which  eats  oui 
the  internal  part,  leaving  the  almond  to  appearance  entire.  To' 
thefe  circumftances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  them.'; 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  ufe  in  food  than  as  medicine,  butji 
'they  are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourifhment;  and  when  eate^i 
in  fubftance,  are  not  eafy  of  digeftion,  unlefs  thoroughly?  commi.  i 
nuted.  They  are  fuppofed,  on  account  of  their  uncluous  quality 
to  obtund  acrimonious  juices  in  the  primee  vice  : peeled  fweet  ah 
moeds,  eaten  fix  or  eight  at  a time,  fometimes  give  prefent  rels 
lief  in  the  heartburn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found  poifonous  to  dogs  and  fomi  ( 
other  animals  ; and  a water  diftilled  from  them,  when  made  of  j 
certain  degree  of  ftrength,  has  had  the  fame  eftedls.  Neverthej 
lefs,  when  eaten,  they  appear  innocent  to  moft  men,  and  have  beei  1 
not  unfrequently  ufed  as  medicines : Boerhaave  recommend  1 

them,,  in  fubftance,  as  diuretics  which  heat  but  moderately,  an(  ( 
which  may  therefore  be  ventured  upon  in  acute  difeafes.  Tho 
only  officinal  preparations  of  almonds  are,  the  expreffed  oil  aii(i( 
emulfion. 

Both  forts  of  almonds  yield,  on  expreffion,  a large  quantity  ofc 
oil,  w^hich  feparates  likew'ife  upon  boiling  the  almonds  in  waterjr 
and  is  gradually  collected  on  the  furface. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreffion  from  both  forts  of  almondf! 
are  in  their  fcnfible  qualities  the  fame.  They  fhould  be  jierfeftly' 
free  from  fmell  and  tafte,  and  polTefs  the  other  properties  of’  fixed 
oils,  (234-)- 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils  are,  to  blunt  acrimonious  hu*. 
mours,  and  to  foften  and  relax  the  folids  : hence  their  ufe  inter-; 
nally,  in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains  and  inilamniationsf 
and  externally,  in  tenfion  and  rigiility  of  particular  parts.  On 
triturating  almonds  with  rvater,  the  cil  and  water  unite  together, 
by  the  mediation  of  tlie  other  mptter  of  the  kernel,  and  form  an 
unftuous  milky  liquor. 

The  milky  lolutions  of  almonds  in  rvatery  liquors,  commonly 
called  einulfions,  contain  the  oil  of  the  fubjecd,  and  participate  in 
fome  degree  of  its  emollient  virtue  •,  but  have  tins  advantage  above 
the  pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory 
cllforders,  without  danger  of  the  ill  efiedls  which  the  oil  might 
Ibmetimcs  produce  ; fince  emulficns  do  not  turn  rancid  or  acri- 
monious 
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nious  by  heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in  a little  time  do. 

the  bitter  almond  imparts  its  peculiar  take  wlien  treated  in 
5 way,  the  fweet  almonds  are  employed  in  making  emul- 
vs. 

several  un£luous  and  lefinous  fubftances,  of  themfelves  not 
fcible  with  water,  may  by  trituration  with  almonds  be  eafily 
jpced  with  it  into  the  form  of  an  emuHion  j and  are  thus  excel- 
Itly  fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  In  this  form,  camphor  and  the 
Inous  purgatives  may  be  commodioufiy  taken. 


AMYLUM  ex  tritico  praparatum. 

Wheat  ftarch. 

The  Edinburgh  College  have  inferted  llarph  as  a feparate  fub- 
nce  in  their  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica,  probably  confi- 
■ing  it  to  be  a general  principle  common  to  many  vegetables, 

1 hough  they  point  out  the  particular  fpecies  which  they  wifli  to 
I employed. 

The  general  properties  of  ftarch  have  been  already  (255.)  enu- 
krated.  ' 

[As  a conftituent  of  many  vegetable  fubftances,  it  forms  a moft 
: portant  alimentary  fubftance.  In  a medical  point  of  view,  it 
CO  be  confidered  as  a demulcent;  and  accordingly  it  forms  the 
jmcipal  ingredient  of  an  officinal  lozenge,  and  a mucilage  pre- 
red  from  it  often  produces  excellent  ettefts,  both  taken  by  the 
[juth,  and  in  the  form  of  a clytter  in  dyfentery  and  diarrhoea 
>m  irritation  of  the  inteftines. 

Starch  is  found  in  many  vegetables,  combined  with  different 
[bftances.  Fourcroy  accordingly  makes  various  fpecies  of  it  as 
[mbined, 

I.  ,With  gluten  or  fibrine,  as  in  wheat,  rye,  and  other  fimilar 
feeds.  ' 

1.  With  fcxtraftive,  as  in  beans,  peafe,  lupins,  &c. 

3.  With  mucilaginous  matters,  as  in  the  potato . and  many 
* other  roots,  in  unripe  corn. 

. 4.  With  faccharine  matter,  in  moft  roots,  and  in  corn  after  it 

has  begun  to  germinate. 

5.  With  oil,  in  the  emullive  feeds,  almonds,  8cc. 

6.  With  an  acrid  principle,  as  in  the  root  of  the  burdock, 

. jatropha  manihot,  arum,  afarum,  and  other  tuberous  roots. 


AMYRIS. 

Willd.  g.  75  j.  OEiamhia  Monogynia. — -'Nat.  ord.  Lumop. 

2.  Amyris  Elemifera. 

Elemi.  Rejina.  (J^ond.  Dub.') 

Elemi.  • A refin. 

The  tree  which  furnlffies  elemi  grows  in  Carolina  and  Spaniffi 
mcrica.  In  dry  weather,  and  efpecially  at  full  moon,  incilions 
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are  made  in  the  bark,  from  which  a refinous  juice  flows,  and  is  i 
left  to  harden  in  the  fun.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  long  roundlft  ' 
cakes,  generally  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves.  The  belt  fort  is 
foftifli,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a pale  whitifli  yellow  colour,  m- 
dining  a little  to  green,  of  a llrong  not  unplealant  fmell,  refem.  i. 

l>ling  fomewhat  that  of  fennel.  ^ , r j r 

It  almoft  totally  diifolves  in  pure  fpirit,  and  fends  over  fome* 
part  of  its  fragrance  along  with  this  menftruum  in  diftillation  •» 
diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a confiderable  quantity  of  pale. ; 
coloured,  thin,  fragrant,  elfential  oil.  Its  only  conllituents  there. : 
fore,  are  refin  and  eflential  oil-  It  gives  name  to  one  of  the  i 
cinal  unguents,  and  is  at  prefent  fcarce  any  otherwife  madeufeofi: 
though  it  is  certainly  preferable  for  internal  purpofes  to  fomi;. 
others  which  are  held  in  greater  elleem.  ! 


5^.  i8.  Amyris  Zeylanica.  ^ . -j  J 

The  elemi  which  comes  from  the  Ealt  Indies  is  faid  to  be  tli|i 

produce  of  this  fpecies.  , , ' i 

Sp.  6.  Amyris  Gieeadensis.  Rejim.  iEd.')  ’ 

Balfamuni  Gilfadenfe. 

Baifam  of  Gilead.  A refin. 

This  article,  which  has  alfo  had  the  name  of  Balfamum  Judat^j 
cum,  Syriacum,  de  Mecca,  Opobalfamum,  &c.  is  a refinous  juic^e 
obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  fpontaneoufly,  partici^ 
larly  near  to  Mecca,  on  the  Afiatic  fide  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  befr 
-fort  of  it  is  a fpontaneous  exudation  from  the  tree  •,  and  is  held  iir 
fo  high  efteem  by  the  Turks,  who  are  in  polTelTion  of  the  countrjr 
where  it  is  produced,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  ge<j 
nuine  among  us.  From  the  high  price  fet  upon  it,  many  adulte-j 
rations  are  praaifed.  The  true  opobalfamum,  according  to  Aki 
pinus,  is  at  firft  turbid  and  white,  of  a very  ftrong  pungent  fmell,, 
like  that  of  turpentine,  but  much  fweeter  ; and  of  a bitter,  acrid,- 
aftringent  tafle  : upon  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thi^i 
limpid,  of  a greenifli  hue,  then  of  a gold  yellow,  and  at  length  jjc 

the  colour  of  honey.  . , 

This  baifam  is  in  high  efteem  among  the  eaftern  nations,  botnf  i 
a medicine,  and  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cofmetic.  It  h^j 
been  recommended  in  a variety  of  complaints.  But  in  Europe  v 
is  never  obtained  genuine  *,  and  as  all  the  figns  of  its  goodnefs  an: 
fallacious,  it  has  been  very  rarely  employed.  Nor  need  we  re  . 
gret  it ; for  any  of  the  other  refinous  fluids,  fuch  as  the  ballara  o i 
Canada  or  Capaiba  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  full  as  well.  . 

The  dried  berries  of  this  tree  were  formerly  kept  under  the  tit 
tie  of  Carpo-balfamum,  and  the  dried  twigs  under  that  of  AyW 
balfamum.  Although  Willdenow  has  inferted  the  amyris  opO 
balfamum  as  a diftina  fpecies,  he  thinks  they  are  the  fame. 
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fVNAS  ANSER. 

A dips  Aiijerinus.  (JDuh-') 

The  gooi'e.  The  fat.  ' 

rHE^ipecilic  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  fat  are  now 
ry  generally  dilbelieved ; ^nd.  therefore  almoff  the  only  kinds 
;ufe  are  thoie  of  the  domeftic  animals,  which  are  eafily  procured, 
^ofe  fat  is  foft  and  very  greafy.  . It  is  very  rarely  ufed  in  me- 
:ine,  as  it  poffelfes  no  advantage  over  axunge. 

ANCHUSA  TINCTORIA.  Radix.  {Ed.~) 

Anebufa.  Radix.  (^Dub.^ 

Alkanet.  The  root. 

'WiLld.  g.  277.  fp-’J-  Pentandria  "Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Afperi- 
Icif.  I 

[This  plant  is  a native  of  Europe  it  is  fometimes  cultivated  in 
r gardens ; but  the  greateft  quantities  are  raifed  in  Germany 
i France,  particularly  about  Montpelier,  from  whence  the  dried 
pts  are  ufually  imported  to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced  in 
agland  is  much  inferior  in  colour  to  that  brought  from  abroad  ; 
j;  Englilh  being  only  lightly  reddilh,  the  others  of  a deep  pur- 
i Ih  red  ; and  it  has  been  fufpedled,  but  without  fufficient  foun- 
rion,  that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part  of  their  colour  to  art.  The 
"tical  part  of  the  root  is  of  a duiky  red,  and  imparts  an  elegant 
ep  red  to  oils,  wax,  and  all  utidduous  fubftances,  but  not  to  wa- 
•y  liquors. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no  fmell ; when  recent,  it  has  a bit- 
■iffi  altringent  tafte  ; but  when  dried,  fcarcely  any.  As  to  its 
rtues,  the  prefent  practice  ex^dts  not  any  fi'om  it.  Its  chief 
; is  for  colouring  oils,  ointments,  and  plafters.  As  the  colour 
i confined  to  the  cortical  part,  the  fmall  roots  are  beft,  having 
oportionally  more  bark  than  the  large. 

ANETHUM. 

dVilld.g.  560.  Pentandria  Digyniai — Nat.  ord.  Unil)ellat£. 
sp.  I.  ANETHtTM  Graveoeens.  Semen.  (Land.) 

Dill.  Tlie  feed.  . 

:Dill  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens,  as 
ell  for  culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds  are  of  a pale  yellow- 
1 colour,  in  fhape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  flat  on 
J other.  Their  tafte  is  moderately  warm  and  pungent ; their 
.ell  aromatic,  but  not  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind.  Thefe  feeds 
: recommended  as  a carminative  in  flatulent  colics.  The  moft 
icacious  preparations  of  them,  are,  the  diftilled  oil,  and  a tinc- 
i.'e  or  extract  made  with  reftified  fpirit. 

Sp.  3"  Anethum  FoeNicULUM.  Radix,  Semen.  C^d.") 
I'oetntuium  duke.  Semen.  {Lund.  Dub.) 
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Sweet  Fennel.  The  root  and  feeds.  _ _ i 

This  is  a biennial  plant,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties.  One 
of  thefe,  the  common  fennel,  is  indigenous  to  England.  The  fweet  ' 
fennel,  the  variety  which  is  officinal,  grows  wild  in  Italy,  but  is  < 
alfo  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  • 

The  fweet  fenneh  is  fmaller  in  ail  its  parts  than  the  common,  . 
except  the  feeds,  which  are  confiderably  larger.  The  feeds  of  the  j 
two  forts  differ  likewife  in  fhape  and  colour  : thofe  of  the  com-  ■: 
mon  are  roundiffi,  oblong,  flattifh  on  one  lide,  and  protuberant  on  ^ 
the  other,  of  a dark  almoft  blackiffi  colour  ; thofe  of  the  fweet  are 
longer,  narrower,  not  fo  flat,  generally  crooked,  and  of  a whitiffi 
or  pale  yellowiffi  colour. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent  tafle  : thofe  of  the /(fniculum  dulce  are 
in  flavour  moft  agreeable,  and  have  alfo  a confiderable  degree  of 
fweetnefs. 

» ANGELICA  ARCHANGELICA.  j 

Angelica.  Radix,  Caplis,  Folia,  Semen.  (^Londi)  Caules,  Folia, 
emina.  (^Dub.'} 

Angelica.  nTIio  root,  ftalk,  leaves,  atid  feeds. 

Willd.  g.  543.  Jp-  I.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  UmhelUi- 
te. 

Angelica  is  a large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant.  It  grows 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Alpine  countries  •,  but  for 
the  life  of  the  Ihops,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  different  parts 
of  Europe. 

All  the  parts  of  Angelica,  eipecially  the  roots,  have  a fragrant 
aromatic  fmell ; and  a pleafant  bitterilh  warm  take,  glowing  up-  ; 
on  the  lips  and  palate  for  a long  time  after  they  have  been  chew- 
ed. The  flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is  very  periffiable  ; par-  ■ 
ticularl'y  that  of  the  latter,  which,  on  being  barely  dried,  lofe  the 
' greateft  part  of  their  taftc  and  fmell : the  roots  are  more  tenacious  : 
of  their  flavour,'  thougli  they  lofe  part  of  it  with  keeping. 
The  frelh  root,  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yields  an  odorous 
yellow  juice  ; which,  llowly  cxficcated,  proves  an  elegant  gum-  ( 
my  refill,  very  rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  angelica.  On  drying 
the  root,  this  juice  concretes  into  diftlnft  moleculce,  which,  on 
cutting  it  longitudinally,  appear  dillributed  in  little  veins;  in  this  1 
ftate,  they  are  extracted  by  pure  fpirit,  but  not  by  watery  liquors.  ‘ 
Angelica  roots  are  apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  to  be  preyed  on  by 
infedL,  uolefs  thoroughly  dried,  kept  in  a dry  place,  and  frequent-  • 
ly  aired.  We  apprehend,  that  the  roots  wliich  are  fubjeft  to  this 
inconvenience,  might  be  preferved,  by  dipping  them  in  boiling 
fpirit,  or'expoling  them  to  its  Ileam,  after  they  are  dried.  | 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  molt  elegant  aromatics  of  European.*^, 

growth,  though  little  regarded  in  the  preleni  practice.  The  root, 

which 
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which  is  the  ntoft  efficacious  part,  is  ufed  in  the  aromatic  tinfture. 
The  ftalks  make  an  agreeable  I'weetmeat- 

ANGUSTURA.  C'jTtex.  {Ed.  Duh.) 

The  natural  hiltory  of  this  bark  is  hitherto  unknown.  WilMe- 
now'  fufpeils  that  it  is  the  bark  of  the  magnolia  Plumieri.  The 
firft  parcel  of  it  that  was  imported  came  from  Dominica  in  July 
1788,  with  an  account,  “ that  it  had  been  found  fuperior  to  the 

Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  fevers.”  Subfequent  importations 
from  the  SpaniOi  Welt  Indies,  either  immediately  or  through  the 
medium  of  Spain,  give  realbn  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  the  produce  of 
South  America.  Now  that  the  iiland  of  Trinidad,  from  which  it 
is  commonly  imported  into  Europe,  belongs  to  the  Englilh,  we 
may  expedt  to  get  further  information  refpeding'  its  natural  hU 
llory.  ' 

Its  appearance  Is  vartous,  owing  to  its  having  been  taken  from 
larger  or  fmaller  branches.  The  outer  furface  of  it  is  more  orlefs 
wninkled,  and  covered  with  a greyifli  coat,  belo\y  which  it  is  of  a 
yellowilh  brown  ; the  inner  furface  is  of  a dull  brown.  It  break's 
Ihort  and  relinous.  The  tafte  is  intenfely  bitter,  and  flightly'  aro- 
matic, leaving  a llrong  fenfe  of  heat  and  pungency  in  the  throat 
3-nd  fauces.  Plie  odour  is  peculiar.  Ihe  powder  is  yellow. 

Its  piedominant  conllituent  principles  are  bitter  extrafiive  mat« 
ter,  with  mucilage  and  a peculiar  refin.  It  is  llightly  aromatic, 
and  not  at  all  aftringent.  The  extradfive  is  very  folubie  in  water, 
and  the  relin  in  alcohol. 

As  an  aromatic  bitter,  it  has  bpen  found  to  be  a tonic  and  lli- 
mulant  of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  It  increafes  the-  appetite  for 
food,  removes  flatulence  and  acidity,  arifing  from  dyfpeplia,  and 
13  a very  effeftual  remedy  in  diarrhcea,  from  weaknefs  of  the 
owels,  and  in  dyfentery  ; and  it  poflelTcs  the  lingular  advantage 
of  not  oppreffing  the  ftomach,  as  Peruvian  bark  is  apt  to  do.  It 
does  not  cure  intermittents.. 

It  is  exhibited,  1.  In  powder^  in  dofes  of  from  5 to  20  grains, 
either  alone,  or  with  rhubarb,  magnelia,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  In  iiifufion.  The  infufion  of  one  drachm  in  four  ounces  of 
water  may  be  ufed  daily, 

3.  In  tincture. 

4.  In  watery  extradl. 


ANISUM.  {Lo7id.  Dub.')  See  Pimpinella. 
ANTflEMIS. 


'Syngenejtu  Polygnmia  fuperfiua.—^7,t.  ord.  Compo/iU  radiate. 
-V- Anthemis  Nobilis.  Herha  et  flores.  (Ed.) 


CbamTEmelum.  Flores.  (^Dub.)  Flos  Simplex'. 
thamonaUe,  The  hc?b  and  floivers. 


{Land.) 
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Chamomile  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  the  South  of 
England,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  purpofes  of  me  - 
cine.  The  flowers  have  a llrong  not  ungrateful  aromatic  fmell, 

and  a very  bitter  naufeous  tafte.  n.-  j «;i 

Their  aftive  conftituents  are  bitter  extraftive,  and  effential  . 
To  the  latter  is  to  be  aferibed  their  antifpafmodic,  carminative, 
cordial,  and  diaphoretic  effeas  i t'o  the  former  their  influence  in 

^^^^amomik  flowers  are  a very  commbn  and  excellent  remedy, 
which  is  often  ufed  with  advantage  in  fpafmodic  difeafes,  in  hy- 
fteria,  in  fpafmodic  and  flatulent  colics,  in  fuppreflion  of  the  men- 
llrual  difeharge,  in  the  vomiting  of  puerperal  wmmen,  in  the  after- 
pains,  in  gout,  in  podagra,  in  intermittents,  and  m typhus.  _ ^ 

^ As  chamomile  excites  the  periltaltic  motion,  it  is  ufeful  in  dj- 
fentery,  but  is  not  admiffible  in  all  cafes  of  diarrhoea.  From  its 
llimulating  and  fomewhat  unpleafant  effential  oil,  chamomile  is  alfo 
capable  of  exciting  vomiting,  efpecially  when  given  in  warm  infu- 
fion  i and  in  this  way  is  often  uted  to  aflTift  the  aftion  of  other  erne-. 

Externally,  chamomille  flowers  are  applied  as  a difcutient  and 
emollient,  in  the  form  of  clyfter  or  embrocation,  in  colic,  dyien- 
tery,  and  ftrangulated  hernia,  &c. 

Chamomile  flowers  are  exhibited,  , r 1 n. 

I.  In  fubftance,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  rather  of  ekauary, 
in  dofes  of  from  half  a drachm  to  two  drachms,  either  alone,  or 
combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  as  for  the  cure  of  intermittent 

^'2! In  infufion,  in  the  form  of  tea.  This  may  either  be  drunk 
warm,  for  promoting  the  aaion  of  emetics,  or  cold,  as  a ito- 

decoaion  or  extraa.  Thefe  forms  contain  only  the  ex- 
traaive,  and  therefore  may  be  conlidered  as  Ample  bitters. 

4.  The  effential  oil  may  be  obtained  by  dilhllation.  Ihis  poi- 
fefles  the  antifpafmodic  powers  in  a higher  degree  than  the  hmple 
flowers,  but  on  the  contrary  does  not  poffefs  the  virtues  depen 
ing  on  the  prefence  of  the  bitter  extraaive. 


Sp.  Anthemis  Pyretkrum.  Radix.  {Ed.) 

^yrcthfUDi . Radix,  {]„ond.  Dub.) 

Pellitory  of  Spain.  The  root. 

This  plant,  though  a native  of  warm  climates,  as  barbary, 
bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  this  country,  and  often  flowers  fuc- 
ceffively  from  Chriftmas  to  May  : the  roots  alfo  grow  larger  with 
us  than  thofe  with  which  the  Ihops  are  ufualiy  ftipplied  from 

“''peilitory  root  has  no  fenfihle  fmell ; its  tafte  is  very  hot  and 

acrid,  but  lefsfo  than  that  of  arum;  the  juice  expreffed  from 
ha;  fcarce  any  acrimony,  nor  is  the  root  itlel  o pungen  ^ 
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frefti  as  after  it  has  been  dried.  Water,  aflifted  by  heat,  extrafts 
feme  fliare  of  its  tafte  ; redified  fpirit,  the  whole;  neither  of  them 
elevate  any  thing  in  diftillation.  Its  acrimony  is  therefore  deri- 
ved from  a refin.  The  principal  ufe  of  pyiethrum  in  the  prefent 
pradice  is  as  a mafticatory,  for  promoting  the  falival  flux^  and 
evacuating  the  vifeid  humours  from  the  head  and  neighbouring 
parts  ; by  this  means  it  often  relieves  the  coothach,  fome  kinds  of 
pains  of  the  head,  and  lethargic  complaints.  A vinous  infufion  is 
al.fo  ufeful  in  debility  of  the  tongue. 

ANTIMONIUM. 

Stthiutn.  , 

Antimony; 

The  phylical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  metal  have  been 
already  deferibed  (167.) 

Antimony  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  Hate,  . ' 

1.  Alloyed  with  three  or  four  per  cent,,  of  arfenie. 

II.  Oxidized, 

2.  Volatile  oxide  of  antimony.  Mongez. 

III.  Mineralized, 

3.  Grey  ore  of  antimony,  (74  antimony,  26  fulphur).  Berg- 
man. 

<7.  Compad. 
t>.  Foliated; 
c.  Striated. 

4.  Plumofe  ore,  (antimony,  arfenie,  filver,  fulphur).  Berg- 
man. 

5.  Red  ore,  (hydroguretted  fulphuretted  antimony). 

6.  White  ore,  (muriated  antimony.)  Hacquet. 

The  grey  ore  of  antimony  (III.  3.)  is  the  date  in  which  it  is 
officinal,  and  alfo  that  in  which  it  is  mod  commohly  found. 

SULPHURETUM  AnTIMONII.  (£</.)  ' ^ 

Antunortium.  (^Lond.') 

Stibium.  (^Dub.^ 

Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  nomenclature  adopted 
by  the  Edinburgh  College  in  general,  the  propriety  of  the  change 
which  they  have  introduced  in  this  and  fimilar  iiidances  cannot  be 
difputed  : For  while  chemids,  according  to  rational  principles,  de- 
fignate.d  fimple  fubdances  by  fimple  names,  the  fame  names  con- 
tinued to  be  given  by  pharmaceutical  writers  to  compound  dates 
of  thefe  bodies.  To  have  edablilhed,  therefore,  an  uniformity  of 
nomenclature  in  fciences  fo  intimately  allied,  cannot  fail  to  be 
confidered  as  an  improvement. of  the  greatell  importance. 

K 2 Although 
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Although  fulphuretted  antimony  be  a natural  produftlon,  yet  it 
is  commonly  fold  in  the  form  of  loaves,  which  have  been  fepara- 
ted  from  the  ftoney  and  other  impurities  of  the  ore  by  fulion,  and 
a fpecies  of  filtration.  For  the  ore  is  melted  in  conical  well-ba- 
ked earthen  pot,s,  having  one  or  more  fmall  holes  in  their  apices. 
The  fire  is  applied  around  and  above  thefe  pots;  and  as  foon  as 
the  fulphuretted  antimony  melts,  it  drops  through  the  holes  into 
veflels  placed  beneath  to  receive  it,  while  the  ftoney  and  other  im- 
purities  remain  behind.  As  antimony  is  very  volatile,  the  mouths 
and  joinings  of  the  pots  muft  be  clofed  and  luted.  The  upper 
part  of  the  loaves  thus  obtained  is  more  fpongy,  lighter,  and  im- 
pure than  the  lower,  which  is  therefore  always  to  be  preferred. 
Thefe  loaves  have  a dark  grey  colour  externally,  but  on  being 
broken,  they  appear  to  be  compofed  of  radiated  Itriae,  of  a metal- 
lic luftre,  having  the  colour  of  lead.  The  goodnefs  of  the  loaves  is 
eftimated  from  their  compaftnefs  and  weight,  from  the  largenefs 
and  diftinftnefs  of  the  ftriae,  and  from  their  being  entirely  vapori- 
zable by  heat.  Lead  has  been  fdld  for  antimony  ; but  its  texture 
is  rather  foliated  than  ftriated,  and  it  is  not  vaporizable.  The 
prefence  of  arfenic,  which  renders  the  antimony  ufelefs  for  medi- 
cal purpofes,  is  known  by  its  emitting  the  fmell  of  garlic  when 
thrown  upon  live  coals,  and  by  other  tefts  mentioned  under  Arfe- 
nic. The  prefence  of  mangane,fe  or  iron  is  known  by  their  not 
being  volatilized  by  a red  heat. 

Antimony  is  obtained  from  its  ores  by  gradually  detonating  in 
a large  crucible  four  parts  of  fulphuretted  antimony,  tliree  of- 
crude  tartar,  and  one  and  a half  of  dry  nitrate  of  potafs  ; reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  and  .intimately  mixed.  The  detonated  mafs  is 
then  to  be  fufed  and  poured  into  a heated  mould,  greafed  with  a 
little  fat,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  confolidate.  It  is  then  turned 
out,  and  the  fcoriae  are  feparated  from  the  antimony,  which  will 
weigh  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  fulphuret  employed.  The 
fcoriae  are  a fiiixture  of  fulphuret  of  potafs  and  of  antimony,  and 
may  be  preferved  for  other  purpofes. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  antimony,  is  by  melting  three 
parts  of  fulphuretted  antimony  with  one  of  irov.  The  fulphur 
quits  the  antimoily,  and  combines  with  the  iron. 

Formerly  antimony  was  given  internally ; but  as  its  aftion  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  acid  it  met  with  in  the  ftomach,  its  effeifts^ 
were  very  uncertain,  and  often  violent.  Cups  were  alfo  made  of 
antimony,  which  imparted  to  wine  that  ftood  in  them  for  fome^ 
time  an  emetic  quality.  But  both  thefe  improper  exhibitions  of 
this  metal  are  now  laid  afide. 

Sulphuretted  antimony  was  employed  by  the  Jincicnts  in  coily- 
rla  againft  inflammations  of  the  eyes;  and  for  ftaining  the  eye- 
brows black.  Its  internal  life  does  not  feem  tojiave  been  efta- 
bliflisd  tiU  towards  the  oad  of  the  fifteenth  century ; and  even  at 
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that  time  it  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  poifonous.  But  expe- 
rience has  now  fully  evinced,  that  it  has  no  noxious  quality,  being 
often  ufed,  particularly  in  chronic  eruptions ; that  fome  of  the  pre- 
parations of  it  are  medicines  of  great  efficacy ; and  that  though 
many  of  them  are  moll  violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet  even 
thefe,  by  a flight  alteration  or  addition,  lofe  their  virulence,  and 
become  mild  in  their  operation. 

Antimony  is  at  prefent  the  balls  of  many  officinal  preparations, 
to  be  afterwards  mentioned.  But  belides  thofe  ftill  retained,  ma- 
ny others  have  been  formerly  in  ufe,  and  are  Hill  employed  by 
different  pra£Htioners.  We  ffiall  here,  therefore,  fubjoin  a table,  , 
di'awn  up  by  Dr  Black,  exhibiting  a dlftindt  view  of  the  whole. 

Dr  Black's  Table  of  the  Preparations  of  Antimony. 

Medicines  are  prepared  either  from  crude  antimony,  or  from  the 
pure  metallic  part  of  it,  called  regulus. 

From  Crude  Antimony. 

I.  By  trituration. 

Antimonium  praeparatum.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

V II.  By  the  a£Hon  of  heat  and  air. 

Flores  antimonii  fine  addito. 

Vitrum  antimonii.  Ed. 

Antimonium  vitrijicatum.  Lond. 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  Ed. 

Antimonium  calcareo-phofphoratum,  five  pulvis  antimonialis. 
Ed. 

Pulvis  antimonialis,  Lond. 

III.  By  the  adlion  of  alkalies. 

Hepar  antimonii  mitiflimum. 

Regulus  antimonii  medicinalis. 

• Hepar  ad  kermes  mineralei  Geoffroi.  1 
Hepar  ad  tinft.  antimonii.  ' • ' 

Kermes  minerale. 

Sulphur  antimonii  praecipitatum.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

IV.  By  the  action  of  nitre. 

Crocus  antimonii  mitiflimus,  vulgo^  Regulus  antimonii  medicinalis. 
Crocus  antimonii.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

Antimonii  emeticum  mitius.  Boerh. 

Antimonium  uflum  cum  nitro,  vulgo,  Calx  antimonii  nitrata. 
Ed. 

JVntimonium  calciuatum.  Lond.  vulgo.  Antimonima  diaphoret, 
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V.  By  the  adVion  of  acids. 

Antim.  vitriolat.  Klaunig. 

Antim.  cathartic.  Wilfon.  ^ 

Antimonium  muriatum,  vulgo,  Butyrum  antim.  Ed. 

Antimomum  muriatum,  Lond. 

Pulvis  algarothi,  five  Mercurius  Vitce. 

Bezoardionm  minerale. 

Antimonium  tartarifatum,  vulgo  Tartarus  emeticus-  Ed. 
Anitmoniurn  tartarifatum.  Lohd. 

Vinum  antimonii  tartarifati.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

Vinum  antimonii.  Lond. 

From  the  Regulus. 

• 

This  metal,  feparated  from  the  fulphur  by  different  procefles,  is 
called  Regulus  antimonii /implex,  Regulus  martialis,  Regulus  jovia- 
lis,  &c.  From  it  were  prepared, 

I.  By  the  aftion  of  heat  and  air, 

' Flores  argentei,  five  nix  antim. 

II,  By  the  aftion  of  nitre, 

Cerufla  antimonii. 

Stomachicum  Poterii, 

Antihedlicum  Poterii, 

Cardiacum  Poterii. 

Preparations  which  have  their  name  from  Antimony,  but 
fcarcely  contain  any  of  it. 

Cinnabaris  antimonii. 

Tindlura  ammonii. 

To  this  table  of  Dr  Black’s,  which  we  have  left  unaltered,  we 
ftif.ll  add  another,  not  taken  from  the  mode  of  preparation,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  product. 

A'NTIMONY  has  been  exhibited,  _ , 

I.  In  its  metallic  ftate. 

a.  Antimonium,  Reg^^ltis  antimonii. 

b.  Alloyed, 

1.  With  iron.  Regulus  antimonii  martialis. 

2.  With  tin.  P.egulus  antimonii  jovialis.  ' ^ 

3.  With  tin  and  copprr.  Regulus  metallorum.  ’ 

c.  Combined  with  fujphur.  - , 

1.  Sul phurctum  antimonii.  (Ed.)  Antimonium.  (Lond.) 
Stibium.  (Dub.) 

''  2.  Regulus  antimonii  medicinalis.  (Maet.)  Febrifu- 

gum  Craanii. 

d.  Combined  with  fulphuret  of  potafs.  Hepar  antiroonu. 

11.  Oxidized, 
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II.  Oxidized,  ^ 

a.  In  a fmaller  degree.  

1.  Calx  antiinonii fe-  Cinis  antimonii. 

2.  Flores  antimonii  argentini. 

3.  Pulvis  algarothi.  y 

4.  Vitrum  antimonii. 

Combined  with  wax.  Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum. 

. b.  Combined  with  a little  fulphur.  Crocus  antrtnbnii. 

Crocus  metallorum. 

c.  Combined  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphur  aura-" 

turn  antimonii. 

d.  With  hydroguretted  fulphur.  Kermes  Minerale. 

e.  With  muriatic  acid.  Butyrum  antimonii. 

With  tartarous  acid  and  potafs.  Tartarus  emeticus. 

DUlolved  in  wine.  Vinum  antimoniale. 

g.  With  phofphoric  acid  and  phofphate  of  lime.  James’s 

powders. 

b.  Oxidized  in  a greater  degree.  Antimoniumcalcipatum, 

Loud. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  preparations  of  antimony..  la  eftima- ' 
ting  their  comparative  value,  we  may  attend  to  the  following  ob- 
fervations.  All  the  metallic  preparations  are  uncertain,  as  it  en- 
tirely depends  on  the  ftate  of  the  flomach,  whether  they  have  no 
aefion  at  all,  or  operate  with  dangerous  violence.  The  fulphuret 
is  expofed,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  to  the  fame  objeftions. 

Tile  preparations  in  which'  antimony  is  oxidized  to  the  maxi- 
mum, are  perfectly  infoluble  in  any  vegetable  or  animal  acid,  and 
are  alfor  found  to  be  perfeftly  inert  when  taken  into  the  flomach. 

The  remaining  preparations  of  antiftiony,  or  thofe  in  which  it 
is  oxidized  in  a fmaller  degree,  are  readily  foluble  in  the  juices 
of  the  flomach,  and  act  in  very  minute  dofes.  Of  its  faline  pre- 
parations, only  thofe.  can  be  ufed  internally  which  contain  a vege- 
table acid  ; for  its  foluble  combinations  with  the  fimple  acids  are 
very  acrid  and  corrofi^e.  In  general,  the  furefl  and  befl  prepara- 
tions of  antimony  are  thofe  which  contain  a known  quantity  of 
the  metal  in  its  ftate  of  lefs  oxidizemeiit. 

The  general  effecls  of  antimpnials  are,  in  fmall  dofes,  diaphore- 
fis,  naufea ; in  large  dofes,  full  vomiting  and  purging.  Some  al- 
lege that  antimonials  are  of  moft  ufe  in  fevers  when  they  do  not 
produce  any  fenfible  evacuation,  as  is  faid  to  be  the  cafe  fome- 
times  with  James’s  powder.  They  therefore  prefer  it  in  typhus, 
and  emetic  tartar  in  fynochus,  in  which  there  is  the  appearance  at 
firft  of  more  afljvity  in  the  fyftem,  and  more  apparent  caufe  for 
. evacuation. 
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APIUM  PETROSELINUM.  Radix.  i^Ed.) 

Petrqfelinnm.  Radix,  Semen.  (Londd) 

Parflcy.  The  root.  (Ed.')  The  root  and  feed.  (^Londi) 

Willd.  g.  563.  fp.  I.  Ventandriu  Dig}>nia.—Nit.  ord.  Umbdhtce. 
Parsley  is  a biennial  plant,  and  a native  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  this  country  for  culinary 
purpofes.  The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  are  occafion- 
ally  made  ufe  of  as  carminatives.  The  tafte  of  the  root  is  fome- 
what  fweetilh,  with  a light  degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  fla- 
vour, and  it  polTeffes  gentle  diuretic  properties. 


ARABICUM  GUMMI.  {Lo?id.')  See  Mimosa. 

ARBUTUS  UVA  URSI.  Folia.  {Ed.) 

Uva  Urji.  Folia.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Whortleberry.  The  leaves. 

IVilld.g.  9. — Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Btcornes. 

The  uva  urfi  is  a low  Ihrub,  foraewhat  refembling  the  myrtle, 
It  feems  firft  to  have  been,  employed  in  medicine  in  Spain  and  the 
South  of  France  ; it  is  an  indigenous  vegetable  of  thefe ' countries, 
but  it  grows  alfo  in  northern  climates,  particularly  in  Sweden, 
and  on  the  hills  of  Scotland.  The  leaves  have  a bitterilh  afcrin- 
gent  tafte  ; and  their  latter  quality  is  fo  conflderable,  that  in  cer- 
tain places,  particularly  in  fome  of  the  provinces  of  Rullia,  they 
are  ufed  for  tanning  leather.  A watery  infufion  of  the  leaves  im- 
mediately ftrikes  a very  black  colour  with  chalybeates. 

The  uva  urli  feems  firft  to  have  been  employed  in  medicine 
with  a view  to  its  aftringent  power.  With  this  intention,  it  was 
ufed  under  the  form  of  decodtion,  for  reftraining  an  immoderate 
flow  of  the  menfes,  againft  other  haemorrhagies,  in  cafes  of  diar- 
rhoea and  dyfentery,  and  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  eruptions.  But 
it  had  fallen  much  into  difufe  till  its  employment  was  again  revi- 
ved  by  Dr  de  Haen  of  Vienna.  He  bellowed  very  high  enco- 
miums on  it,  againft  ulcerations  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  uri- 
nary paffages.  He  reprefents  it  as  capablcujpf  curing  almoft  every 
cafe  of  that  kind  : and  even  afl'erts,  that  in  cafes  ,of  calcnlus  much 
benefit  is  derived  from  ks  ufe  : patients  after  the  employment  of 
it  pafling  their  water  ealily  and  without  pain.  It  has,  however, 
by  no  means  anfwered  the  expedlations,  which,  on  thefe  grounds, 
other  pradlitioners  formed^  of  it : But  in  many  affedlions  of  the 
urinary  organs,  it  has  proved  to  be  a remedy  of  fome  ufe ; and 
it  has  been  particularly  ferviceable  in  alleviating  dyfpeptic  fymp- 
tonis  in  nephritic  and  calculous  cafes.  It  has  alfo  been  fervice- 
able in  cyftirtrhoea  or  catarrhus  veficffi  ; and  it  has  been  thought  to 
be  fometimes  produdlive  of  advantage  in  diabetes  It  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  the  form  of  decodlion,  but  moil  frequently  in  that  of  pow- 
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der,  from  a fcniple  to  a drachm  for  a dofe,  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

ARCTIUM  LAPPA.  Radix.  {Ed.) 

Bardajia.  Radix.  (Juond.  Dub.) 

Burdock.  The  root. 

Syngentjia  Folygamia  aqualis. — Nat.  ord.  Compojita  Capitatcc. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
places.  The  feeds  have  a bitterifti  fubacrid  tafte : they  are  re- 
commended as  very  efficacious  diuretics,  given  either  in 'the  form 
of  emnlfion,  or  in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a drachm.  The  roots 
tafte  fweetiffi,  with  a light  aufterity  and  bitteriffinefs : they  are 
efteemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and  fudorific ; and  are  faid  to  ad  with- 
out irritation,  fo  as  to  be  fafely  ventured  upon  in  acute  diforders. 
Decaftions  of  them  have  of  late  been  ufed  in  rheumatic,  gouty, 
venereal,  and  other  diforders;  and  are  preferred  by  fome  to  thofe 
of  farfaparilla. 


ARGENTUM.  (^Ed.Lond.) 

Argentum  in  laminas  extenfum.  {Dubi) 

Silver.  Silver  leaf. 

The  chemical  and  phyfical  properties  of  lllver  have  been  al- 
ready enumerated  (157.)  , . 

Silver  is  found, 

1.  In  its  metallic  ftate  ; 

I.  Pure. 

3.  Alloyed  witli  gold.  ' 

3*  ~ • antimony. 

4*  ■■  iron  and  arfenic. 


2.  Combined  with  fulphur  : 
I.  Sulphuretted  lilver. 


2* with  antimony,  iron,  arfenic,  and 

copper. 

3* with  copper. 

4* ■ with  lead  and  antimony. 

'3.  Oxidized  : , 

1.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid  and  antimony. 

2-  — — with  muriatic  acid. 

3*  with  fulphur  and  ox]de  of  antimony. 

Silver  is  admitted  into  the  lift  of  Materia  Medica,  only  as  being 
the  bafis  of  a preparation  to  be  mentioned  afterwards. 


ARISTOLOCHIA  SERPENTARIA.  Radix.  (£i.) 

Serpentaria  Virginiana.  Radix.  (Load,  Dub.) 

Virginian  Snake-root,  The  root. 


Cynandrla 
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Gynnn(lriaH,xandrla.-^^z\..orA.  Sar?nentofa.  , . 

This  is  a fmall,  light,  bufhy  root,  coniilhng  of  a number  of 
firings  or  fibres  matted  together,  ifluing  from  one  common  head  i 
of  a browniih  colour  on  the  outfide,  anti  paler  or  yellowim  within. 
It  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  like  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agree- 
able : and  a warm,  bitterilh,  pungent  tafte,  very  much  refembhng 
that  of  camphor.  Its  virtues  are  principally  owing  to  the  elien- 
tial  oil  with  which  it  abounds.  Its  general  adion  is  heating  and 
ftimulanf,  its  particular  effeas,  to  promote^  the  difcharge  by  the 
Ikin  and  urine.  In  its  efteas  it  therefore  coincides  with  camphor, 
but  feems  to  be  a more  permanent  ftimulus. 

It  IS  a'ecommended, 

1.  In  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  the  paroxyfms  do 
not  terminate  by  fweating,  and  to  affift  the  aaion  of  Pem- 

vian  bark  in- obllinate  cafes.  ' ^ . 

2.  In  typhus,  and  in  putrid  difeafes,  to  fupport  the  vis  nU, 
and  to  excite  gentle  diaphorefis. 

2..  In  exanthematous  difc^es,  when  the  fever  is  of  the  ty- 
phoid type,  to  fupportTne  aaion  of  the  Ikin,  and  keep  out 

the  eruption.  . i • l 

4.  In  gangrene.  Externally  it  is  ufed  as  a ga^le  in  the  pu- 
trid fore  thr'oat. 


It  is  exhibited, 

I.  Ill  powder,  which  is  the  bell  form,  in  dofes  of  twenty  or 
thirty  grains. 

a.  In  infufion  with  wine  or  water.  By  decoaion  its  powers 
are  entirely  dellroyed. 

It  is  often  combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  or  with  camphor. 


ARNICA  MONTANA,  f/cm,  Radix.  (Ed.  Dub.')  Her- 
ia,  b/osi  Radix.  (Loud.) 

German  Leopard’s-bane.  The  floWer,  herb,  and  root. 

Syngenefia  Polygamia  Nat.  ord.  Compojtt.v 

Leopard’s -Bane  is  a very  common  perennial  plant  in  the^- 
pine  parts  of  Germany,' Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Switzerland. 
flowers,  which  are  of  a yellow  colour  and  compound,  confilting 
entirely  of  tubular  florets,  are  diftinguiftied  from  limilar  flowers, 
with  which  they  are  often  mixed  from  ignorance  or  fraud,  by 
the  common  calyx,  which  is  Ihorter  than  the  florets,  and  con- 
flits  entirely  of  lancet-fliaped  fcales,  lying  parallel  and  clofe  to 
each  other,  of  a green  colour,  with  purple  points,  ihe  calyx  or 
the  different  fpecies  of  Inula  are  compofed  of  brillle  haped  leaks, 
reflefted  at  the  points,  and  befet  with  hairs.  Ihe  florets  of  tie 
genus  Hypochaeris  arc  llrap-lhaped.  - Thefc 
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Thefe  flowers  have  a weak  bitterlfh  tafte,  evidently  combined 
with  a degre  of  acrimony,  and,  when  rubbed  with  the  fingers,  have 
a fomewhat  aromatic  fmell.  Their  adlive  conftituents  are  not 
fufficiently  afcertained.  They  evidently  contain  a great  deal  of 
refin,  and  fome  effential  oil.  In  their  efFedls  they  are  Itimulating, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  difcutient. 

In  fmall  dofes,  and  properly  adminiftered,  they  poflefs  very  be- 
neficial effedls,  in  raifing  the  pulfe,  in  exciting  the  adtion  of  the 
whole  fanguiferous  fyftem,  in  checking  diarrhoeas,  in  promoting 
expedloration,  and,  moil  particularly,  in  removing  paralytic  af- 
fedlions  of  the  voluntary  mufcles-,  but  their  ufe  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  no  fenfible  operation,  except  that  in  fonie  cafes  of 
paraljdis,  the  cure  is  faid  to  be  preceded  by  a peculiar  prickling, 
and  by  {hooting  pains  in  the  affedled  parts.  When  given  impro- 
perly or  in  too  large  dofes,  they  excite  an  infupportable  degree  of 
anxiety,  lliooting  and  burning  painS,  and  even  dangerous  hse- 
morrhagies,  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  coma.  Fbr  thefe  dangerous 
fymptoms,  vinegar  is  faid  to  be  the  bell  remedy. 

They  have  been  recommended, 

1.  In  paralytic  difqrders,  in  chronic  rheumatifm,  in  retention 
of  the  urine,  from  paralyfis  of  the  bladder,  in  amaurofis. 

2.  In  intermittent  fevers,  combined  with  Peruvian  bark. 

3.  In  dyfentery  and  diarrhoea,  but  in  fome  cafes  they  have 
had  bad  eifefts. 

4.  In  pturid  difeafes. 

5.  In  typhoid  inflammations. 

6.  To  promote  the  uterine  difcharge. 

7.  And  in  internal  pains,  and  congeftions  from  bruifes.  la 
the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous,  the  flowers  of  the 
leopard’s-bane  have  long  been  a popular  remedy  in  thefe 
accidents. 

They  are  contra-indicated  by  an  Inflammatory  diathefis,  a pre- 
dlfpofition  to  hsemorrhagies,  and  internal  congeftions. 

> They  are  belt  exhibited  in  the  form  of  infufion.  One  or  two 
fcruples  may  be  infufed  with  half  a pound  of  water,  and  drunk 
at  proper  intervals.  The  flowers  fhould  be  wrapt  up  in^  a piece 
of  linen,  as  otherwife  their  down  is  apt  to  be  diffufed  in  the  liquid, 
and  to  caufe  violent  irritation  of  the  throat. 

The  dried  root  of  this  plant  is  about  the  thlcknefs  of  a fmall 
quill,  and  fends  out  fibres  along  one  fide.  Externally  it  is  rough, 
^nd  of  a red  brown  colour,  internally  of  a dirty  white.  Its  tafte 
js  acrid,  and  {lightly  bitter.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  fame  manner 
and  clrcumftances  as  the  flowers,  but  it  is  mbre  apt  to  excite  vo- 
ntuing.  In  powder  its  dofe  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 
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ARSENICUM. 

Arfenic. 

The  ge'neral  properties  of  this  metal  have  been  already  enume- 
rated. 

Arfenic  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  Hate  : 

I.  Alloyed  with  iron. 

3.  - iron  and  gold- 

— cobalt. 

a.  Oxidized  : , 

1.  Uncombined.  White  oxide  of  arfenic. 

а.  Combined  with  fulphur  : 

/r.  Oxide  of  arfenic  90,  fulphur  I o,  Orpiment.  Yellow 
fulphur etted  arfenic.^ 

h.  Oxide  of{  arfenic  84,  fulphur  16,  Realgar.  Red  ful- 
phuretted  arfenic. 

3.  Acidified  and  combined  : 

1.  With  lime. 

2.  With  copper. 

3.  With  iron. 

4.  With  lead. 

5.  With  nickel. 

б.  With  cobalt. 

J 

OXIDUM  Arsenici.  (£d.) 

Oxide  of  arfenic.  Arfenious  acid,  (Fourcroy.)  (195.) 

This  fubftance,  which  was  formerly  named  improperly  arfenic, 
is  moll  generally  obtained  in  the  procefs  of  roaiting  the  ores  of 
cobalt  in  Saxony.  The  roalling  is  performed  m a kind  of  rever- 
teratory  furnace,  with  which  a very  long  chimney  is  connected, 
lying  in  a horizontal  diredion.  The  oxide  of  arfenic  is  condenled 
in  it  in  the  form  of  a loofe  grey  powder,  which,  by  a fecond 
fublimation  with  a littl?  potafs,  and  in  a great  degree  of  heat, 
coalefces  into  a firm  vitreous  fublimate,  which  gradually  becomes 
opaque  by  expofure  to  the  air.  In  this  Hate  it  is  the  white  ai  e- 
Bic  of  commerce,  or,  as  it  Ihould  be  termed,  the  white  oxide  of 
arfenic.  For  internal  ufe,  the  lumps  of  a finning  appearance  and 
dazzling  whitenefs  Ihould  be  chofen  ; but  it  is  pnerally  offered 
to  fale  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  is  very  often  mixed  with 
chalk  or  gypfum.  The  fraud  is  eafily  detefted  by  expofing  it  to 
heat.  The  oxide  of  arfenic  is  entirely  fublimed,  and  the  additions 

remain  behind.  „ . , -r 

■ As  this  fubftance  is  one  of  the  moft  valent  poifons,  we  ihall 

rive  a full  account  of  its  properties.  It  is  white,  compaft,  bnt- 
fle,  and  of  a glaffy  appearance.  Its  tafte  is  fweetifti,  hut 
acrid  and  flow  itt  nxanileftihg  itfelf.  It  fubUmes  enure 
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expofed  to  283°  Fahrenheit.  When  the  operation  Is  performed  in 
dole  veflels,  the  oxidp  of  arfenic  alTiimes  a glaflj  appearance, 
which  it  foon  lof&s  on  expofure  to  the  air.  In  open  velTels  it  fub- 
limes  in  denfe  white  fumes,  fmelHiig  ftrongly  of  garlic.  If  a 
plate  of  copper  be  expofed  to  the  fumes,  it  is  whitened.  Oxide  of 
arfenic  is  loluble  in  80  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  15  at  212P. 
This  folution  has  an  acrid  tafte,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It 
is  alfo  foluble  in  80  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  From  either  folu- 
tion it  may  be  obtained  regularly  cryftallized  in  tetrahedrons. 
From  its  folutions  a glafs-green  precipitate  is  feparated  by  a folu- 
tion of  lulphate  of  iron,  a white  precipitate  by  lime-water,  and  a 
yellow  precipitate  by  any  of  the  combinations  of  an  .alkali  with 
fulphur,  or  with  fulphur  ami  hydrogen.  All  thefe  precipitates, 
when  expofed  to  a fufticient  temperature,  fublime  entirely,  and 
emit  the  fmell  of  garlic.  1 

When  treated  ■with  nitric  acid,  the  w’hite  oxide  of  arfenic  is 
converted  into  arfenic  acid  (197). 

But  by  far  the  fureft  tell  of  the  prefence  of  arfenic,  is  its  reduc- 
tion by  carbonaceous  fubftances. 

With  this  view,  a Imall  quantity  of  any  fufpeded  fubflance 
may  be  mixed  with  feme  fatty  or  oily  matter,  'and  introduced 
within, a tube  cioled  at  the  bottom,  and  expofed  to  a red  heat;  if 
arfenic  be  prefent  in  any  Hate,  it  will  be  fublimed  in  the  form  of 
brilliant  metallic  fcales. 

Oxide  of  arfenic  is  tiled  by  the  dyers,  as  a flux  in  glafs-making, 
in  docimaftic  works,  and  in  fome  glazes.  Its  fulphurets  are  much 
uied  by  painters,  but  thefe  advantages  are  not  able  to  compenfate; 
for  its  bad  edicts.  In  mines,  it  caufes  the  deftruftion  of  numbers 
who  explore  them  ; being  very  volatile,  it  forms  a dull,  which 
alFefts  and  deftroys  the  lungs,  and  the  unhappy  miners,  after  a 
languilhing  life  of  a few  years,  all  perilh  fooner  or  later.  The 
pioperty  w’hich  it  poflelies  of  being  foluble  in  'water,  increafes  and 
facilitates  its  deftruclive  power  ; and  it  ought  to  be  proferibed  in 
commerce,  by  the  llrift  law  which  prohibits  the  fale  of  poifons  to 
Unknown  perions.  Oxide  of  arfenic  is  every  day  the  inflrument 
by  which  viaims  are  facrificed,  either  by  the  hand  of  wickednefs 
or  impiudence.  It  is  often  miftaken  for  fugar ; and  thefe  raiftakes 
are  attended  with  the  molt  dreadful  confequences.  The  fymp- 
toms  which  charaaenze  this  poifon  are  a great  donftriaion  of  the 
throat,  the  'leeth  let  on  edge,  and  the  mouth'ftrongly  heated,  an 
involuntary  Ipitting,  with  extreme  pains  in  the  Itorhach,  vomiting 
of  glairous  and  bloody  matter,  with  cold  fweats  and  convullions. 

On  difleaion,  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  found  to  be  inflamed, 
gangrenous  and  corroded,  and  the  blood  is  fluid.  Soon  after 
death,  livid  fpots  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  the  nails  be- 
come blue,  and  often  fall  off  along  with  the  hair,  the  epideVmis 
leparates,  and  the  whole  body  becoipes  very  fpeedily  putrid. 

When 
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When  the  quantity  is  fo  very  fmall  as  not  to  prove  fatal^  tre- 
mors, palfies,  and  lingering  hedics  fucceed.  _ . ■ 

Mucilaginous  drinks  have  been  long  ago  given  to  perfons  poi- 
foned  by  arfenic.  Milk,  fat,  oils  and  butter,  have  been  fuccef- 
feffively  employed.  M.  Navier  has  propofed  a more  direft  coun- 
terpoifon.  He  prefcribes  one  drachm  of  fulphuret  of  jiotafs  to  be 
diflolved  in  a pint  of  water,  which  the  patient  is  directed  to  drink  / 
at  feveral  draughts  : the  fulphur  unites  to  the  arfenic,  and  deftroys 
its  canllicity  and  eflbas.  When  the  firft  fymptoms  are  dilTipated, 
he  advifes  the  ufe  of  fulphureous  mineral  waters.  He  likewife 
approves  the  ufe  of  milk,  but  condemns  oils.  Vinegar  which  dil- 
folves  arfenic,  has  been  recommended  by  M.  Sage,  but  upon  what 

grounds  we  know  not.  • , , n 

According  to  Hahneman  a folution  of  foap  is  the  beil  remedy. 
One  pound  of  foap  may  be  diffolved  in  four  pounds  of  water,  and 
a cupful  of  this  folution  may  be  drunk  lukewarm  every  three  or 

four  minutes.  ' . rr  o - -j 

Notwithllanding,  how-ever,  the  very  violent  effeds  ot  oxide 

of  arfenic,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  both  as 
applied  externally  and  as  taken  internally.  Externally  it  has 
been  chiefly  employed  in  cafes  of  cancer ; and  zs  ufed  in  this  way, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  its  good  eflecls  depend,  on  its  adiing  as  a pecu- 
liar corrofiv'e  : and  it  is  imagined,  that  oxide  of  arfenic  is  the  bafis 
of  a remedy  long  celebrated  in  cancer,  w'hich,  however,  is  llill 
kept  a fecret  by  a family  of  the  name  'of  Plunket  in  Ireland.^ 
According  to  the  befl  conjeftures,  their  application  conlifls  of 
tile  powder  of  fome  vegetables,  particularly  the  ranunculus  flam- 
mula  and  corula  foetida,  with  a conflderable  portion  of  oxide  of 
arfenic  and  fublimed  fulphur  intimately  mixed  together.  This 
powder,  made  into  a pafte  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  is  applied  to  , 
the  cancerous  part  which  it  is  intended  to  corrode;  and  being 
covered  with  a piece  of  thin  bladder,  fmeared  alfo  with  the  , 
white  of  an  egg,  it  is  fuflered  to  lie  on  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eio-ht  hours  ; and  aftertvards  the  efchar  is  to  be  treated  with  foft- 
emn'T  digeftive,  as  in  other  cafes.  This  application,  whether  it 
be  precilely  the  fame  wdth  Plunket’s  remedy  or  not,  and  likewile 
arfenic  in  mere  Ample  forms,  have  in  fome  inllances  been  pro- 

dudive  of  good  effefts.  - • r i • 

luft'amond  ufed  an  ointment  compofed  of  four  grams  or  white 

oxide  of  arfenic,  ten  grains  of  opium,  and  a drachm  of  cerate,  and 
fpread  very  thin  upon  linen.  But  its  aftion  is  tedious.  He  alio 
fumigated  cancerous  fores  with  a fulphufet  of  arfenic,  with  a view 
to  deltroy  their  intolerable  fetor,  w'ith  great  fuccefs.  Le  Febure 
ivafhed  cancerous  fores  frequently,  m the  courfe  of  the  day,  with 
a folution  of  four  grains  of  oxide  of  arfenic  in  two  pounds  ot  w-a- 
ter.  Arneman  recommends  an  ointment  of  one  drachm  of  arfe- 
nic, the  fame  quantity  of  fulphur,  an  ounce  of  diltillcd  vinegar. 
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and  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  white  oxide  of  lead,  in  cancerous, 
and  obilinate,  ill-conditioned  fores,  and  in  fuppurated  fcrolu- 
lous  glands.  The  oxide  of  arfenic  has  even  been  applied  in  lub- 
llance,  fprinkled  upon  the  ulcer.  But  this  mode  of  uling  it  is  ex- 
ceflively  painful,  and  extremely  dangerous.  There  have  been 
even  fatal  eUe<ils  produced  from  its  ablorption. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  arfenical  applications, 
is  to  diminilh  their  activity  to  a certain  degree.  They  then 
caufe  little  irritation  or  pain,  but  rather  excite  a gentle  degree  of 
inflammation,  which  caules  the  difeaied  parts  to  (lough  off ; and  it 
has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  not  extending  its  operation  late- 
rally. 

!N  o other  efcharotic  polfeiTes  equal  powers  in  cancerous  affec- 
tions i but  unfortunately  its  good  effedts  often  do  not  go  beyond 
a certain  length,  and  if  injfome  cafes  it  elfedfs  a cure,  in  others  it 
muff  be  allowed  it  does  harm.  While  it  has  occalioned  very  con- 
■fiderable  pain,  it  has  given  the  parts  no  dilpolitioii  to  heal,  the 
progrefs  of  the  ulceration  becoming  even  more  rapid  than  before. 

White  oxide  of  arfenic  has  alfo  been  recommended  as  a rert'.e- 
dy  for  cancer  when  taken  internally.  With  this  intention,  four 
grains  of  oxide  of  arfenic,  of  a clear  white  (Inning  appearance, 
and  in  fmall  cry(tals,  is  direcled  to  be  diilolved  in  a pint  of  diitil- 
led  water ; and  of  this  folution  the  patient  is  to  take  a table-fpoon- 
ful,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  and  a little  fyrup  of  white 
poppies,  every  morning  falling,  taking  care  to  taftd  nothing  for  an 
hour  after  it.  After  this  has  been  continued  for  about  eight  days, 
the  quantity  is  to  be  encreafed,  and  tlie  dofes  more  frequently  re- 
peated, till  the  folution  be  taken,  by  an  adult,  to  the  extent  of  (ix 
table -fpoonfuls  in  the  courfe'of  a day.  Mr  Le  Febure,  who  is, 
we  believe,  the  introducer  of  this  pradtice,  a(Hrms  that  he  has  uled 
it  in  more  than  two  hundred  inilances  without  any  bad  elfedl,  and 
with  evident  proofs  of  its  efficacy.  But  when  employed  by 
others,  it  has  by  no  means  been  found  equally  efficacious. 

Of  all  the  difeafes  in  which  v^hite  oxide  of  arfenic  has  been 
ufed  internally,  there  is  no  one  in  which  it  has  been  fo  frequently 
and  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  as  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers^ 
Prepared  in  different  ways,  it  has  long  been  ufed  in  Lincolnlhire, 
and  fome  other  of  the  fenny  countries,  under  the  name  of  the 
At feuic  drop  .•  And  it  is  cbnjedlured,  that  an  article,  which  has  had 
a very  extenlive  fale,  under  the  title  of  the  1’ajicltjs  ague-drop,  the 
form  of  preparing  which,  however,  is  Hill  kept  a fecret,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a folution  of  oxide  of  arffinic.  But  whether  this  be  the 
cafe  or  not,  v.'e  have  now  the  molt  fatisfadlory  information  con- 
cerning this  article,  in  the  Medical  Reports  of  the  elfedfs  of  Ar- 
fenic in  the  cure  of  Agnes,  Remitting  Fevers,  and  Periodic  Head- 
achs,  by  Dr  Fowler  of  Stalforcl.  Tlie  medicine  he  employed  was 
the  arfenite  of  potafs.  He  direfts,  that  fixty-four  grains  of  oxide 

of 
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of  *arfenic,  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  as 
much  carbonate  of  potafs,  fhould  be  added  to  half  a pound  of  di- 
ftilled  water,  in  a Florence  flalk  ; that  it  ftiould  then  be  placed  in 
afand  heat,  and  'gently  boiled  till  the  oxide  of  arfenic.  be  com- 
pletely diflblved ; that  after  the  folution  is  cold,  half  an  ounce  of 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender  be  added  to  it,  and  as  much  diftilled 
water  as  to  make  the  whole  folution  amount  to  a pound.  This 
folution  is  taken  in  dofes,  regulated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength, 
and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient,  from  two  to  twelve  drops, 
once,  twice,  or  oftener  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  And  in  the  dif- 
eafes  mentioned  above,  particularly  in  intermittents,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  a fafe  and  very  efficacious  remedy,  both  by  Dr  Fow- 
ler and  by  other  practitioners  ; but  in  fome  inftances,  even  when 
m very  fmall  dofes,  we  have  found  it  excite  violent  vomit- 
ing, and  belides  this,  it  has  alfo  been  alleged  by  fome,  that  thofe 
cured  of  intermittents  by  arfenic,  are  very  liable  to  become 
phthifical. 

If  arfenic  ffiall  ever  be  extenfively  employed  internally,  it  will 
probably  be  moll  certain  and  molt  4fe  in  its  operation,  when 
brought  to  the  Hate  of  a fait  readily  foluble  in  w^ater.  Mr  Mac- 
quer  tells  us,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the^llate  of  a true  neutral 
fait  in  the  following  manner : Mix  well  together  equal  quantities 
of  nitrate  of  potafs,  and  of  pure  oxide  of  arfenic  ; put  them  into  a 
retort,  and  dillil  at  firft  with  a gentle  heat,  but  afterwards  with  fo 
llrong  a heat  as  to  redden  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  In  this  pro- 
cefs  the  nitric  acid  is  partly  decompofed,  and  pafles  over  into  the 
receiver  in  the  Hate  of  nitrous  aci^.  The  oxide  of  arfenic  is  at 
the  fame  time  acidified,  and  combines  with  the  potafs.  The  pro- 
dua,  which  is  arfeniate  of  potafs,  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
retort,  which  may  be  obtained  in' the  form  of  cryftals  of  a prifma- 
lic  figure,  by  diffolving  it  in  diftilled  water,  filtering  the  folution 
tlirough  paper,  evaporating  and  cryftalll7-ing. 

Oxide  of  arfenic,  in  fubftance,  to  the  extent  of  an  eighth  of  a 
grain  for  a dofe,  combined  with  a little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur, 
has  been  faid  to  be  employed  internally  in  fome  very  obftinate 
■ cafes  of  cutaneous  difeales,  and  with  the  bell  efleft.  But  of  this 
we  have  no  experience. 

ARTEMISIA.  — Synge7iejia  Polygamia  fuperJlua.'^'^^X..  ord. 
CotnpoJitiZ  difcoidece. 

Sp.  Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

ylhrotanum.  Folium.  {Lond.) 

Southernwood.  The  leaves. 

Tiiis^is  a perennial  Ihrub,  which  grows  readily  in  our  gardens, 
though  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Southernwood  has  a ftrong  fmell,  wffiich,  to  molt  people, ns  not 
difagreeable  j it  has  a pungent,  bitter,  and  foipewhat  naufeous 
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lalle.  Thefe  qualities  are  very  completely  extrafted  by  reftlfled 
fpirit,  and  the  tinfture  thus  formed  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour. 
They  are  lefs  perfedlly  extrafted  by  watery  liquors,  the  infufion 
being  of  a light  brown  colour. 

Southernwood,  as  well  as  fome  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus, 
particularly  the  abfinthium  and  fantonica,  has  been  recommended 
fls  an  anthelmintic  ; and  it  has  alfo  been  fometimes  ufed  as  a fli- 
mulant,  detergent,  and  fudoriiic.  It  has  likewife  been  employed 
externally  in  difeutient  and  antifeptic  fomentations.  It  has  alfo 
been  ufed  under  the  form  of  lotion  and  ointment  for  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  for  preventing  the  hair  from  falling  off.  But  al- 
though it  ftill  retains  a place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  London,  it  is 
at  prefent  very  little  employed  in  praftice.  > 

Sp.  Artemisia  Maritima. 

Ahjinthium  Maritimum.  Caenmiua^  {LoniL  Dub.') 

Sea  Wormwood.  The  tops. 

This  fpecies  of  artemifia  is  perennial  and  herbaceous.  It  grows 
W'ild  in  fait  marlhes,  and  in  feveral  parts  about  the  fea-coafts. 
In  tafte  and  fmell  it  is  weaker  and  lefs  unpleafant  than  the  com- 
mon wormwood.  The  tops  of  fca  wormwood  formerly  entered 
fome  of  the  compouild  diftilled  waters;  but  they  are  now  rejeded 
from  thefe,  and  are  very  little  employed  in  pradice. 

Sp.  Artemisia  Santoxica.  Cacumen.  {Ed.') 

Santonicum.  Cacumen.  {Land.')  Semina.  (Z)»3.) 

W'ormfeed.  The  tops.  The  feeds. 

All  the  Britilh  Colleges  have  given  this  fpecies  as  the  plant 
which  produces  thefe  feeds,  but  it  is  by  no  means  afeertained. 
They  have  been  aferibed  by  different  writers  to  other  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus,  the  Judaica,  the  Contra,  and  the  Auftriaca,  and 
are  even  faid  by  Saunders  to  be  the  produce  of  a fpecies  of  Che- 
nopodium.  ✓ 

Tbe  feeds  themfelves  are  fmall,  oblong,  fmooth,  and  of  a greeh- 
ifli  or  greyiilr  yellow  colour.  As  the  whole  head  is  gathered  af. 
ter  the  feeds  are  ripe,  they  are  mixed  with  the  fcales  of  the  ca- 
lices  and  bits  of  ftalks.  T heir  tafte  is  bitter  and  fomewhat  acrid, 
their  Imell  ftrong  and  difagreeable.  Thofe  which  come  from 
A^leppo  are  efteemed  the  beft,  and  thofe  from  Barbary  the  worlL 

hen  they  have  no  fmell,  and  a lefs  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  and  are^ 
ddcoloured,  and  mixed  with  a longer  kind  of  feed,  they  are  to  be 
rejefted.  They  are  aifo  adnltera4.ed  with  the  feeds  of  tanfy  and 
wormwood.  The  latter  are  eafily  known,  by  having  a light  yel- 
low colour,  and  refembling  powdered  hay  more  than  feeds. 

Wormfeed  is  one  of  the  oldeft  and  molt  common  antlielmintics, 
efpeciailj  in  the  lumbrici  of  children.  On  account  of  their  elVen- 
tJal  oil,  they  are  heating  and  ftimulating. 
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They  are  given  to  children 

1,  In  fubllance,  to  the  extent  of  ten  grains,  or  half  a drachm, 
finely  powdered,  and  ftrewed  on  bread  aind  butter ; or 
made  into  an  eleftuary  w’ith  honey  or  treacle  ; or  candied 
with  fugar;  or  diftufed  through  milk,  and  taken  in  the 
morning  when  the  ftomach  is  empty. 

1.  In  infufion  or  decoftion,  but  to  thefe  forms  their  bitter- 

^ nefs  is  a ftrong  objeftion. 

After  they  have  been  ufed  for  fome  days,  it  is  cullomary  to 
give  a cathartic,  or  they  are  combined  from  the  beginning  witli 
rhubarb,  jalap,  calomel,  fulphate  of  iron,  or  muriate  of  ammonia, 

Sp.  Artemisia  Absinthium.  Folia  et  fummitatez  Jlorentez. 

jibjinthium  vulgare.  Herha,  (Loudly  Folia^  cncumtna,  (Dull) 

Common  wormwood.  The  herb,  leaves,  and  flowering  heads. 

This  perennial  herb  grows  by  the  road-fides  and  on  rubbifti 
5n  many  parts  of  Britain  •,  and  about  London  it  is  cultivated  for 
medical  ufe.  Its  fmell  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable ; its  tafte  in- 
tenfely  bitter.  Its  aftive  conftituents  are  bitter  extraftive  and 
eftential  oil.  It  is  ufed  in  ftomach  complaints,  and  is  of  great 
fervice  to  hypochondrifts.-  It  is  alfo  employed  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers, in  cacbedlic  and  hydropic  affeSions,  in  jaundice,  and  againft 
worms.  Many  perfons  cannot  fuffer  the  difagreeable  fmell  of 
wormwood,  which  is  apt  to  occafion  headach,  but  it  may  be  freed 
from  it  in  a great  meafure  by  decodlion.  The  extraft  is  a pure 
arid  Ample  bitter.  The  eflfential  oil  is  ftimulating,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a powerful  antifpafmodic  and  anthelmintic.  It  was  former- 
ly much  ufed  for  the  preparation  of  medicated  wines  apd  ales. 


ARUM  MACULATUM. 

jd  um.  Radix  recenz.  {Loud.  Dub.) 

Wake-robin.  The  recent  root. 

Gynandria  Folyandria. — Nat.  ord.  Piperita. 

This  is  a perennial  folid  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  growj 
wild  in  lhady  fituations,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks,  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  The  root  is  knotty,  roundilh  and  white.  When 
collefted  in  fpring  before  the  leaves  ftioot,  or  in  autumn  af- 
ter flowering,  it  contains  a milky  juice  of  very  great  acrimony. 
Applied  to  the  tongue,  it  caufes  a burning  heat,  which  lafts  for 
many  hours,  and  excites  confiderable  thirft,  Thefe  difagreeable 
fymploms  may  be  relieved  by  butter-milk  or  oily  fluids.  Rub-  • 
bed  between  the  fingers,  it  blifters  and  excoriates  them ; it  is  • 
therefore  a corrofive  vegetable  poifon.  By  drying,  it  lofes  its- 
acrimony  entirely,  and  becomes  fimply  amylaceous.  It  is,  allo-" 
fendered  perfeftly  mild  by  frequent  walking  with  water.  Its^ 
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acrimony  is  therefore  volatile,  and  ealily  deftruftible  and  as  it 
doe  not  arife  from  the  prefence  of  an  elTential  oil,  it  depends  up- 
on a vegetable  principle,  difterent  from  all  others,  and  not  well 
underftood.  It  is  the  fame  upon  which  the  virtues  of  the  fquill, 
hellebore,  &c.  depend.  Gren  has  dillinguiflied  it  by  the  name  of 
the  Acrid  Principle. 

In  the  recent  root,  the  degree  of  acrimony  is  fo  very  uncertain, 
and  often  fo  exceflive,  that  its  effedts,  as  an  internal  remedy,  can- 
not be  depended  on.  The  dried  root  is  perfectly  inert  r but  the 
roots  may  be  kept  frefh  for  * year,  by  burying  them  in  a cellar  in 
fand. 

A&AFOETIDA.  (JLond.  Dubi)  See  Ferula. 

ASARUM  EUROPIUM.  ^ . 

Jlfarum.  Folia.  (^Dub.  Land.') 

Afarabacca.  The  leaves. 

WiUd.g.  925.  fp-  I. — D'odecandria  Monogynia — Nat.  ord.  Sar- 
mcHtacea:. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  ia  a nath’^e  of  fome  places  of 
England,  although  the  dried  roots  are  generally  brought  from  th^ 
i_evant. 

It  grows  in  molfl  and  ftiady  fituations.  It  produces  only  two 
leaves,  which  are  uniform  and  very  obtufe.  The  root  is  fibrous, 
of  a grey-brown  colour  externally,  but  white  within. 

Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious, 
hot  tafte  •,  their  fmell  is  ft rong,  and  not  very  difagreeable. 

Afarabacca  contains,  befides  its  odorous  principle,  which  is 
probably  camphor,  a portion  of  the  fame  acrid  principle  Avhich 
we  have  noticed  when  fpeaking  of  arum.  Upon  this  its  virtues 
depend  ; and  as  this  principle  is  volatile,  we  find  accordingly  that 
afarabacca  lofes  much  of  its  aftivity  by  decodion  and  long  keep- 
ing. 

Given  in  fubftance  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm,  it  eva- 
cuates powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  is  faid,  that 
tindures  made  in  fpirituous  menftrua,  pofleis  both  the  emetic  and 
cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant : that  the  extrad  obtained  by  infpif- 
fating  thefe  tindures,  ads  only  by  vomiting,  and  with  great  mild- 
nefs : that  an  infufion  in  water  proves  cathartic,  rarely  emetic : 
that  aqueous  decodions  made  by  long  boiling,  and  the  watery  ex- 
trad,  have  no  purgative  or  emetic  quality,  but  prove  good  dia- 
phoretics, diuretics,  and  emmenagogues. 

The  principal  ufe^  of  this  plant  among  us  is  as  a fternutatory. 
The  root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  vegetable  , 
ermines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not  excepted.  Snufled  up  the 
nofe,  in  the  quantity  of  a grain  or  two,  it  occafions  a large  eva- 
luation of  mucus,  and  raifes  a plentiful  fpitting.  The  leaves  are 
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confiderably  milder,  and  may  be  ufed  to  the  quantity  of  three, 
four,  or  five  grains.  Geoftroy  relates,  that  after  fnuffing  up  a 
dofe  of  this  errhine  at  night,  he  has  frequently  obferved  the  dif- 
charge  from  the  nofe  to  continue  for  three  days  together  •,  and 
that  he  has  known  a pavalyfis  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by 
one  dofe.  He  recommends  this  medicine  in  ftubborn  difordera  of 
the  head,  proceeding  from  vifcid  tenacious  matter,  in  paliies,  and 
}n  foporitic  diftempers. 

ASTRAGALUS  TRAGACANTHA.  Gummi.  (Ed.y 

AJlragalus  Creticus.  {Lamarck.') 

Tragacantha  Gummi,  {Land,  Dub.) 

Gum-Tragacanth.  ' 

Diadelphia  Decaudrta. — Nat.  ord.  Paptlionacece. 

Gum-Tragacanth  is  the  produce  of  a very  thorny  fhrub, 
which  grows  on  the  Illand  of  Candia,  ajid  other  places  in  the  Le- 
vant. I 

About  the  end  of  June  a fluid  exudes  from  the  ftem  and  larger 
branches,  which  'dries  in  the  fun,  and  is  collefted  by  the  ftiep- 
herds  on  Mount  Ida,  from  whence  it  is  fent  to  Europe,  under  the 
title  of  Tragacanth. 

It  confifts  of  whitifh  femi-tranfparent  vermiform  pieces,  fcarce- 
ly  a line  in  thicknefs,  without  tafte  or  fmell. 

There  is  alfo  a dirty  yellow,  or  brownifli  kind,  which  is  not  fit 
for  medical  purpofes. 

Tragacanth  is  a true  gum,  and  is  principally  employed  aa  n de- 
mulcent to  blunt  acrimonies,  and  as  a pharmaceutical  agent. 

ATROPA  BELLADONNA,  FoLa.  {Ed.) 

Belladonna.  Folia.  {Dub,) 

Deadly  Nightihade.  The  leaves. 

• Willd.  g-  381.  fg,  2. — Pentandria  Alonogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Solo- 

fiacecc. 

The  Deadly  Nightfliade  is  a perennial  plant,  with  a herba- 
ceous Item,  which  is  indigenous  both  in  mountainous  and  woody 
fituations  in  this  country,  and  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
whole  plant  is  poifonous,  and  the  berries,  from  their  beautiful  ap- 
pe/.rr.nce,  have  fometimes  proved  fatal  to  children.  The  fyinptoms 
excited  are,  a drynefs  of  the  mouth  •,  a trembling  of  the  tongue  ; a 
very  diflreffing  thirft  j a dlfliculty  of  fwallowing  5 fruitlefs  eflbrts 
to  vomit ; and  great  anxiety  aboutfhe  prscordia.  Delirium  then 
comes  on,  with  gnafhing  of  the  teeth  and  convullions.  The  pupil 
remains  dilated,  and  is  not  fenfible  even  to  the  ftimulus  of  light. 
T.he  face  becomes  turnip,  and  of  a dark  red  colour.  The  jaws  are 
frequently  locked.  Inflammation  attacks  the  oefophagus.  ttomach 
and  inteftines,  fometimes  extending  to  the  mefentery,  lungs  and  li* 
Y^r,  accompanied  with  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  Ihe  ftomach 
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is  very  infenfible  to  ftimuliis,  and  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
teftines  is  deftroyed.  General  relaxation,  palfy  efpecially,  of 
the  lower  extremities,  convulfions,  vertigo,  blindnefs,  coma,  and 
death,  fucceed.  The  body  foon  putrifies,  fwells,  and  becomes 
marked  with  livid  fpots ; blood  flows  from  the  nofe,  mouth  and 
ears,  and  the  flench  is  infufferable.  On  difi'eftion,  the  blood  is 
found  to  be  fluid,  the  inteflines  are  inflated  and  inflamed,  or  ero- 
ded and  gangrenous.  The  befl  method  of  cure  is  to  excite  vomit- 
ing as  foon  as  poflible,  by  emetics  and  tickling  the  fauces  ; to  eva- 
cuate the  bowels  by  purgatives  and  glyflers  •,  and  to  give,  largely, 
vinegar,  honey,  milk  and  oil.  In  fome  children  who  recovered 
by  this  treatment,  the  deiifium  was  fucceeded  by  profound  fopor, 
accompanied  with  fubfultus  tendinum ; the  face  and  hands  became 
pale  and  cold,  and  the  piilfe  fmall,  hard  and-qnick.  Their  reco- 
very was  flow,  and  the  blindnefs  continued  a confiderable  time,  ^ 
but  at  laft  went  off. 

Yet  this  virulent  poifon,  under  proper  management,  may  be- 
come an  excellent  remedy.  Belides  a very  remarkable  narcotic 
power,  it  pofl'efles  confiderable  influence  in  promoting  all  the  ex- 
cretions, particularly  by  fweat,  urine,  and  it  is  alfo  faid  by  faliva  ; 
but  its  exhibition  requires  the  greateft  caution ; for  it  is  apt  when 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  fmall  dofes,  to  caufe 
drynefs  and  tenlion  of  the  throat  and  neighbouring  parts,  vertigo, 
dimnefs  of  fight,  and  ,even  temporary  blindnefs.  When  any  of 
thefe  fymptoms  occur,  its  ufe  mufl  be  fufpended  for  fome  time, 
and  afterwards  refumed  in  fmaller  dofes. 

Deadly  liightlhade  has  been  exhibited 

I.  In  feveral  febrile  difeafesj  in  obftinate  intermittents ; and 
in  the  plague. 

'i..  In  inflammations;  the  gout. 

3.  In  comatofe  difeafes ; in  palfy  and  lofs  of  fpeech  from  . 
apoplexy. 

4.  In  fpafmodic  difeafes;  in  chorea;  epilepfy;  chincoughj 
hydrophobia  ; melancholy,  and  mania. 

5.  In  cacheftic  affections  ; in  dropfies  and  obftinate  jaundice. 

6.  In  local  difeaies  ; in  amaurofis  ; in  fcirrhus,  and  cancer. 

Deadly  nlghtfliade  is  befl  exhibited  in  fubftance,  beginning 
with  a very  fmall  dofe  of  the  powdered  leaves  or  root,  fuch  as  the 
fourth  or  eighth  part  of  a grain  for  children,  and  one  grain  for 
adults,  to  be  repeated  daily,  and  gradually  increafed.  In  hydro- 
phobia, Miinch  gave  the  powdered  root  every  fecond  morning,  to 
the  extent  of  from  one  to  five  grains  to  children,  and  fourteen  of 
fifteen  grains  to  adults. 

The  watery  infufion  is  alfo  a powerful  remedy.  One  fcruple 
of  the  dried  leaves  are  jnfufed  in  ten  ounces  of  warm  water,  and 
Ilrained  after  cooling.  firft  two  ounces  ©f  this  rnay  be  given 
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daily  to  adults,  and  gradually  increafed  until  the  tenllon  of  the 
throat  Ihews  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  go  farther 

The  watery  extradl  is  not  a judicious  preparation. 

Externally,  the  powdered  leaves  are  applied  as  a narcotic  to  di- 
minifti  pain,  and  to  cancerous  and  ill-conditioned  fores.  From  its 
effeft  in  permanently  dilating  the  pupil,  Profeflor  Reimarus  pro- 
pofed,  and  tried  with  fuccefs,  the  dropping  a little  of  the  infufion 
into  the  eye,  a few  hours  before  performing  the  operation  for  the 
catara£t,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  operation. 

AURANTIUM  HISPALENSE.  (LoW.  Dub.')  See  Citrus. 

AVENASATIVA.  Semen.  {Ed.) 

jivena.  Semen.  ({Land.) 

Oats.  The  feed. 

Willd.  g.  142.  fp.  13. — *Triandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gramma. 

This  is  a well-known  annual  plant,  which  is  very  generally 
cultivated  in  northern  countries,  and  in  many  places  furnifties 
their  principal  fubfiftence.  When  limply  freed  from  the  hulks, 
this  grain  gets  the  name  of  groats,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
ground  into  meal.  Groats  are  made  into  broths.  Meal  is  baked 
with  fait  and  water  into  cakes,  or  with  the  fame  additions,  is  boil- 
ed to  form  pbrridge.  An  infufion  of  the  hulks  in  water,  allowed 
to  remain  till  it  become  acidulous,  is  boiled  down  to  a jelly,  which 
is  called  fowins.  In  all  thefe  forms  it  is  nutritious,  and  eafy  of 
digellion. 

Gruels  or  decodlions,  either  qf  groats  or  oatmeal,  either  plain 
or  acidilied,  or  fweetened,  form  an  excellent  drink  in  febrile  dif- 
eafes,  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  &c.  and  from  their  demulcent  pro- 
perties, prove  ufeful  in  inflammatory  diforders,  coughs,  hoarfe- 
aefs,  roughnefs,  and  exulcerations  of  the  fauces. 

BALSAMUM  CANAl)ENSE.  {Lond.  Dab.)  See  Pinus 
Balsamea. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIBA.  (^Dub.)  Balfamum  copaiva.  {Lond^ 
See  CoPAiFERA  Officinalis. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.  {Lond.  Dub.)  Sec  Mr- 

ROXILON  PeRUIFERUM. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM.  {lond.  Dub.)  See  Tolui- 
FERA  Balsamum,  ' 

BARDANA,  {Lond,  Dub.)  See  Arctium  Lappa. 
BARILLA.  {Lond.  Dub.)  Sec  Carbonas  Soda;. 

BECABUNGA. 
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BECABUNGA.  (^Dub.')  Beccabunga.  (JLond.")  See  Ver^ni* 
CA  Beccabunga. 

BELLADONNA.  {J)ub.')  See  Atropa  BEEtADONNA. 

BENZOE.  [Land.)  Benzoitium.  (Dub.'^  See  Styrax  ^EN- 

ZOIN. 

berberis  vulgaris. 

Berheris.  Fru&tis.  (^Dub.y 
■ Barberrj.  The  fruit. 

WiUd.  g.  677.  fp.  I. — Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord,  '^rlhi- 
latce. 

The  barberry  is  a fmall  tree,  or  rather  a large  bufti,  covered 
with  an  alh-coloured  bark,  under  which  is  contained  another  of  a 
deep  yellow : the  berries  are  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  and  con- 
tain each  two  hard  brow’n  feeds.  It  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills 
in  feveral  parts  of  England;  and  is  frequently  planted  in  hedges 
and  in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the  branches  and  the  leaves  have  an 
aftringent  acid  tafte ; the  inner  yellow  bark,  a bitter  one.  This 
lall  is  faid  to  be  fervicej^ble  in  the  jaundice  ; and  by  fome  to  be 
an  ufeful  purgative.  ( 

The  berries  contain  a very  acid  red  juice,  which  confifts  chiefly 
' of  .malic  acid.  In  warm  countries  it  forms  a ufeful  and  pleafant 
addition  to  antiphlogiftic  dyinks  in  fluxes  and  in  malignant  fevers, 
for  abating  heat,  quenching  thirft,  raifing  the  ftrength,  and  pre- 
venting putrefaftion. 

They  alfo  form  a very  elegant  fyrup  or  preferve,  which  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  fame  difeafes. 

BETULA  ALBA.  Succ{is.  (D«3.) 

The  birch  tree.  The  juice. 

Monoccia  ’Tetraridria. — Nat.  ord.  Ament acete. 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  moft  woods  : its  bark  Is  aftringent. 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
Beginning  of  fpring,  a fweetifti  juice  ifl’ues  forth,  fometimes,  it  is 
faid,  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  to  equal  in  weight  the  whole  tree  and 
root : one  branch  will  bleed  a gallon  or  more  in  a day.  This 
juice  is  chiefly  recommended  in  fcorbutic  and  fimilar  diforders  : 
its  moft  fenfible'  efieft  is  to  promote  the  urinary  difcharge. 

BISTORTA.  {Lond.  Dub.')  See  Polygonum  Bistorta. 

BITUMEN  PETROLEUM.  {Ed.) 

Petroleum.  {Lond.) 

Pitrokum  Bayba^enfct  Rejlna.  {Dub.) 


Rock 
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Rock  oil,  Barbadoes  tar. 

Bitumen  is  now  employed  as  the  generic  name  for  feveral  in- 
ftajnmable  bodies  of  ditt’erent  degrees  of  conliftency,  from  perfeft 
fluidity  to  that  of  a brittle  but  very  fufible  folid,  and  of  little  fpe- 
cific  gravity.  They  are  infoluble  in' alcohol  or  in  water,  combine 
with  effential  oils  and  fulphur,  decompofe  only  a fmall  proportion 
©f  nitrate  of  potafs  by  deflagration,  and  on  inflammation  leave  lit- 
tle or  no  reliduum. 

Sp.  I.  Naphtha.  It  is  nearly  as  colourlefs,  tranfparent,  a.nd  fluid 
as  water.  Specific  gravity  0.729  to  0.847,  ^ highly  penetra- 

ting, yet  not  difagreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  reftified  oil 
of  amber,  very  volatile,  and  remaining  fluid  at  0°  Fahrenheit. 

Sp.  2.  Petroleum,  Not  fo  fluid,  tranfparent,  or  colourlefs,  as 
the  former  ; fmell  lefs  pleafant.  Specific  gravity  0.878. 

/S'/);  3.  Mineral  Tar.  *Vifcid  ; of  a dark  colour ; fmell  fome- 
times  ftrong,  but  often  faint.  Specific  gravity  i.i. 

Sp.  4.  Mineral  Pitch  •,  maltha.  Brittle  in  cold  weather  ; of  a 
dark  colour;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  probably  1.07. 

Sp.  5.  Asphaltum.  "Very  brittle  ; frafture  conchoidal;  glafly 
luftre  ; no  fmell  unlefs  when  melted  or  heated.  Specific  gravity 
1.07  to  I.i6s.  Fufible  and  inflammable. 

Acpordiilg  to  Mr  Kirwan  and  Mr  Hatchett,  the  firfl;  fpecies,  by 
expofure  to  the  air,  and  gradual  decompofition,  paffes  fucceffively 
through  the  intermediate  Hates,  till  at  laft  it  is  converted  into  af- 
phaltum.  When  partially  decompofed,  the  remaining  naphtha  may 
be  feparated  by  diftillation  from  the  fuperabundant  charcoal. 

From  the  different  pharmacopoeias  having  been  publilhed  before 
the  fpecific  charafters  were  properly  afcertained,  there  is  fome 
confufion  with  regard  to  the  fpecies  which  is  officinal.  The  Lon- 
don College  name  the  fecond,  and  the  Dublin, College  the  third; 
but  the  latter  err  greatly  in  calling  it  a refin ; while  the  Edinburgh 
College  incorredlly  give  petroleum  Barbadenfe,  which  belongs  to 
the  third  fpecies,  as  a fynonime  of  bitumen  petroleum,  which  is 
the  fecond.  The  firft  fpecies  is  found  abundantly  in  Perfia ; but 
what  we  receive  comes  from  the  dutchy  of  Modena  in  Italy.  It 
is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  lliops  ; the  fecond,  mixed  with  a 
little  of  the  third  and  fome  ftibtile  oil,  is  ufually  f6nt  us  inftead 
of  it. 

Petroleum  is  at  prefent  very  rarely  employed  as  a medi- 
cine, though  if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured  genuine,  they, 
feem  to  deferve  fome  notice  : they  are  more  agreeable  than  the 
oil  of  amber,  and  milder  than  that  of  turpentine  ; of  the  virtues 
of  both  of  which  they  participate.  They  are  principally  recom- 
mended by  authors  for  external  purpofes,  againft  pains  and  aches, 
in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for  preventing  chilblains.  For  thefe 
intentions,  fome  of  the  more  common  mineral  oils  have  been  made 
ufe  of  wiUi  good  fuccefs ; an  oil  extracted  from  a kind  of  Hone- 
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coal  has  been  extolled  among  the  comtnop  people,  under  the  name 
of  Britifli  oil)  for  iheifmatic  pains,  &c. ; even  this  is  often  coun- 
terfeited  by  a fmall  portion  of  oil  of  amber  added  to  the  common 

expreiil’ed  oils.  . _ 

The  Bavbadoes  tar  is  found  in  feveral  of  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
where  ic  is  efteenied  by  the  inhabitants  of  great  fervice  as  a fudo- 
rific,  and  in  dilbrders  of  the  bveaft  and  lungs  ; though  in  cafes  of 
this  kind,  attended  with  inflammation,  it  is  certainly  improper ; 
they  likewife  apply  it  externally  as  a difeutient,  and  for  prevent- 
ing paralytic  diforders. 


BOLETUS  IGNIARIUS.  {Ed.') 

Aguricus  chirurgorum . Off. 

Female  agaric,  or  agaric  of  the  oak,  called,  from  its  being  very 
calilv  inflammable,  Touchwood,  or  Spunk. 

Cl yptogamiu  hvngi. — Nat.  ord.  l ungi. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met  with,  on  different  kinds  of  trees, 
in  Britain,  efp'ecially  the  cherry  and  plumb  ; and  is  faid  to  have 
been  fometimes  brought  into  the  Ihops  mixed  with  the  true  agaric 
of  tlie  larch  : from  this  it  is  eafily  diftinguiftiable  by  its  greater 
weight,  duiky  colour,  and  mucilaginous  tafte  void  of  bitternefs. 
The  medullary  part  of  this  fungus,  beaten  foft,  and  applied  exter- 
nally, has  been  much  celebrated  as  a ftyptic  ; and  faid  to  reftrain 
not  only  venal  but  arterial  htemorrhagies,  without  the  ufe  of  liga- 
tures. It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  any  real  ftyptic 
power,  or  to  a£t  any  otherwife  than  dry  Hut,  fponge,  or  other  foft 
fungous  applications.  It  is  bell  when  gathered  in  Auguft  or  Sep- 
tember. 


BORAS  SpD^.  {Ed?)  ^ See  SuB -Boras  Sodje;.  ' 

BOLUS  GALLICUS.  {Lmd.) 

French  bole. 

Boles  are  earthy  aggregates,  conlifting  chiefly  of  filiceous  and 
argillaceous  earths.  They  are  lefs  coherent  and  more  friable  than 
pure  clay,  more  eafily  diffufed  through  water,  and  more  freely 
fubfiding  from  it.  They  feel  greafy  to  the  touch,  adhere  (lightly 
to'  the  tongue,  and  break  down  in  the  mouth,  impreffmg  a light 
fenfe  of  altringency.  A great  variety  of  thefe  fubftances  were 
formerly  ufed  in  luedicine,  but  the  French  bole  alone  is  now  re- 
tained in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  of  a pale  red  colour, 
variegated  with  irregular  fpecks  or  veins  of  white  and  yellow. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recommended  as  aftringent,  fudorific, 
and  alexipharmic  ; and  they  have  been  ufed  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfen- 
teries,  hsemorrhagies,  and  in  malignant  and  peftilential  diftempers. 
In  inteftinal  fluxes,  and  complaints  in  the  firft  paffages,  from  thin 
acrimonious  humours,  they  may  doubtleL  be  of  fome  ufe  ; bui; 
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the  virmes  afcribed  to  them  in  the  other  cafes  appear  to  have  no 
foundation. 

BORAX.  (^Dub.  Land.')  See  Sub-Boras  Sop^. 

BRYONIA  ALBA.  (5.  dioicoj  Jacquin,  Withering^ 

Bry  onta.  Radix. 

Bryony ; Wild  vine.  The  root. 

Monoecia  Syngenejia. — Nat.  ord.  Cucurbitaces. 

This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  growing  on  dry  banks 
under  hedges,  and  climbing  upon  the  bulhes.  The  roots  are  large, 
fometimes  as  thick  as  a man's  thigh  ; their  fmell,  when  frelh,  is 
Itrong  and  difagreeable ; the  talle  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid,  and 
biting  ; the  juice  is  lo  lharp  as  in  a little  time  to  excoriate  the 
Ikin  : in  drying  they  lofe  great  part  of  their  acrimony,  andalmoft' 
the  whole  of  their  fmell. 

Byrony  root  is  a Itrong  irritating  cathartic ; and  as  fuch  has 
fometimes  been  fuccefsfully  exhibited  in  maniacal  cafes,  in  fome 
kinds  of  dropfies,  and  in  feveral  chronical  diforders.  An  extraft 
prepared  by  water  afts  more  mildly  and  with  greater  fafety  than 
the  root  in  fubftance  ; given  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm,  it  is 
faid  to  prove  a gentle  purgative,  and  likewife  to  operate  powerfully 
by  urine.  The  frelh  root,  applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  a power- 
ful difcutient  in  cedematous  fwellings.  Befides  the  acrid  principle 
on  which  the  activity  of  thefe  roots  depends,  they  contain  a great 
deal  of  flarch,  which  was  formerly  ufed  under  the  title  of  Faecula 
radqcis  bryonia.  ^ 

BUBON  6ALBANUM.  Gumnfi-rejina.  (^£d.^ 

Galbanum.  Gummi-rejina.  (jLond.  Dub.') 

Galbanum.  A gum-relin. 

Wind.  g.  546.  fp.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellata-. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Africa.  It  abounds  with 
a milky  juice,  w hich  fometimes  exudes  from  the  joints  of  the  old 
plants,  but  is  more  frequently  obtained  by  cutting  them  acrofs 
fome  inches  above  the  root.  The  jujce  which  nows  from  the 
wound  foon  hardens,  and  is  the  galbanum  w’hich  is  brought  to  us 
from  Syria  and  the  Levant. 

The  bell,  fort  of  galbanum  conlills  of  pale-coloured  pieces,  about  ■ 
the  lize  of  a hazel-nut,  which  on  being  broken  appear  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  clear  white  tears,  of  a bitterilli  acrid  take,  and  a Itrong 
peculiar  fmell.  But  it  moll  commonly  occurs  in  agglutinated 
mafles,  compofed  of  yellowilh  or  reddilh  and  clear  white  tears, 
which  may  be  ealily  torn  afunder,  mixed  with  feeds  and  leaves, 
of  the  conllftence  of  firm  wax,  foftenii  ^ by  heat,  and  becoming 
brittle  by  cold.  What  is  mixed  with  fand,  earth,  and  other  im- 
purities, and  is  of  a brown  or  blacjiilh  colour,  interfperfed  with  no 
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white  grains,  of  a weak  fmell,  and  of  a confidence  always  foft,  is 

bad.  - . 

Galbanum  is  almoft  entirely  foluble  in  water,  but  the'  folution 
is  milky  neither  do  wine  or  vinegar  diflblve  it  perfeftly.  Al- 
cohol has  very  little  action  upon  it.  It  is  not  fufible  ; but  fur- 
nilhes  a confiderable  proportion  of  elTential  oil  when  dillilled  with 
water.  It  is  therefore  principally  compoffed  of  gum  and  effential 
oil. 

Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue  with  gum  ammoniacum  ; but  is  ge- 
nerally accounted  lefs  proper  in  althmas,  and  more  fo  in  hyfterical 
complaints. 

It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills  or  emulfion,  to  the  extent  of 
about  a drachm. 

Applied  externally,  it  Is  fuppofed  to  refolve  and  difcufs  tu- 
mouib,  and  to  promote  fuppuration. 

t * 

calamus  AROMATIGUS.  (Land.')  See  Acorus. 


CALX.  {Land.') 

Calx  viva.  {Ed.) 

a.  Ex  lapide  calcareo. 

b.  Ex  teftis  conchyliorum. 

Calx,  recens  ufta.  (^Duh.^ 

Quicklime,  recently  burnt. 

Lime  is  a fimple  fubftance,  the  properties  of  which  have  been 
already  enumerated  (loi).  It  is  fcarcely  found  in  nature  un- 
combined, but  is  cafily  prepared  from  any  of  its  carbonates,  ei- 
ther mineral  or  animal,  by  the  action  of  fire,  which  firft  expels  the 
water,  and  then  deftroys  any  animal  matters  which  may  be  pre- 
fent,  and,  laltly,  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  This  procefs  is  impro- 
perly termed  the  burning  of  lime.  The  product  is  lime,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  quicklime. 

If  about  half  its  weight  of  water  be  poured  upon  lime,  a great 
increafe  of  temperature  takes  place,  fleam  is  produced,  and  the 
lime  crumbles  down  into  a dry  powder,  fomewhat  increafed  in 
Weight  by  the  prefence  of  part  of  the  water,  which  has  been  foli- 
dified  by  the  lime  ; and  to  the  caloric  of  fluidity,  which  is  expelled 
during  the  converfion  of  the  water  into  a folid,  the  great  increafe 
of  the  temperature  is  owing.  Lime  in  this  ftate  is  faid  to  be  fla- 
ked. If  more  water  be  poured  upon  ft^ed  lime,  there  is  no  new 
evolution  of  caloric ; but  if  the  water  amount  to  700  times  the 
weight  of  the  lime,  the  lime  is  completely  dilfolved.  This  folu- 
tion is  termed  Lime-water. 

As  lime  quickly  attrads  moifture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmofphere,  it  ftiould  be  always  recently  prepared ; and  when 
kept,  it  fliould  be  preferved  in  very  clofe  bottles.  Lime  ftiould 
not  effervefce  with  acids,  and  fljould  be  entirely  foluble  in  water. 

On 
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On  the  living  body  lime  afts  as  an  efcharotic,  and  as  fuch  it 
was  formerly  applied  to  ill-conditioned  and  obuinate  fores.  But 
it  is  now  principally  ufed  in  pharmacy  for  the  purpofe  of  forming 
lime-Water,  and  as  a chemical  agent  in  feveral  preparations. 


CAMPHORA.  {Land.  Dub.')  See  Laurus. 


CANCER.^  Chelce.  (^Lond.)  Calculi  octili  diEli ; Chelce.  (jOubi) 

The  crab.  A genus  of  cruftaceous  infers. 

» 

Sp.  Cancer  Astacus.  Lapilli.  Ed. 

The  craw-fifli.  Crab’s  ftones,  vulgarly  called  Crab’s  eyes. 

Crab’s  ftones  are  generally  about  the  lize  of  peas,  or  larger ; of 
a fpherical  ftiape,  but  a little  flatted  on  one  fide  ; of  a white  co- 
lour ; but  fometimes  with  a reddilh  or  bluilh  caft,  and  internally 
of  a laminated  ftrufture. 

Thefe  concretions  are  found  in  the  ftomach,  one  on  each  fide, 
at  the  time  when  the  crab  changes  its  lliell,  and  alfo  renews  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  ftomach,  which  commonly  happens  in  the 
month  of  Auguft.  They  afterwards  gradually  difappear,  and  no 
ftones  are  found  after  the  new  fiiell  has  acquired  its  full  degree  of 
firmnefs.  They  therefore  feem  to  furnifli  the  materials  for  the  in- 
duration of  the  new  Ihell.  They  are  brought  in  great  numbers 
from  Poland  and  Rulfia,  ei^ecially  from  the  province  of  Aftracan,. 
where  the  craw-fifli  are  either  bruifed  with  wooden  mallets,  or 
laid  up  in  heaps  to  putrefy,  when  the  flelh  is  waftied  away  with 
water,  and  the  ftones  picked  out. 

They  confift  of  carbonate  of  lime,  combined  with  a little  phof- 
phate  of  lime  and  gelatine.  The  quantity  of  the  two  laft  is  too 
fmall,  and  their  aftion  on  the  living  body  too  inconfiderable,  to 
make  any  confiderable  difference  in  medical  properties,  between 
thefe  concretions  and  foft  carbonate  of  lime,  as  it  occurs  in  the  mi- 
i>eral  kingdom. 

Crabs  ftones  are  faid  by  moft  writers  on  the  materia  medica  to 
be  frequently  counterfeited  with  'tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  compofi- 
tions  of  chalk  with  mucilaginous  fubftances.  This  piece  of  fraud, 
if  really  praftifed,  may  be  very  eafily  difeovered  ; the  counter- 
feits wanting  the  leafy  texture  which  is  obferved  upon  breaking 
the  genuine ; more  readily  imbibing  water ; adhering  to  the 
tongue  ; and  diflblving  in  vinegar,  or  the  ftronger  acids,  diluted 
with  water,  either  entirely,  or  not  at  all,  or  by  piecemeal ; whilft 
the  true  crabs  ftones,  digefted  in  thefe  liquors,  become  foft  and 
tranfparent,  their  original  form  remaining  the  fame,  as  the  orga- 
nization of  the  gelatine  is  not  altered  by  the  acid. 


Sp.  Cancer  Pagurus.  Chelce.  {Edl) 

The  black-clawed  crab.  The  claws. 
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This  fpecics  of  crab  inhabits  the  fea,  and  is  found  efpecially 
in  the  North  Sea.  Its  claws  are  yellow,  tipt  with  black,  and  in 
every  refpeft  they  refemble  the  former  article. 

CAN  ELLA  ALBA.'  Cortex.  (^Lond.  EJ.  Dub.) 

Canella  albu.  The  bark. 

Willd.  g.  942.  fp.  I.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Ole- 
racecc. 

Thk  Canelia  alba,  or,  as  the  Dublin  College  name  it,  the  Win- 
terania  Canella,  is  a tall  tree,  which  is  very  common  in  Jamaica 
and  other  Weft  India  iflands. 

The  canella  is  the  interior  bark,  freed  from  an  outward  thin 
rough  one,  and  dried  in  the  lhade.  Ihe  Ihops  diftinguifti  two 
forts  of  canella,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  length  and  thick- 
nefs  of  the  quills : they  are  both  the  bark  of  the  fame  tree,  the 
thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk,  and  thb  thinner  from  the 
branches. 

It  is  brought  to  Us  rolled  up  in  long  quills,  thicker  than  cinna- 
mon, and  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a whitifti  colour,  light- 
ly inclining  to  yellow.  It  is  a warm  pungent  aromatic,  not  of 
the  moft  agreeable  kind ; nor  are  any  of  the  preparations  of  it 
very  grateful.  Infufions  of  it  in  water  are  of  a yellowiih  colour, 
and  fmell  of  the  canella ; but  they  are  rather  bitter  than  aromatic., 
Tinftures  in  reftified  fpirit  have  the  warmth  of  the  bark,  but 
little  of  its  fmell.  Proof  fpirit  diffolves  the  aromatic  as  well  as 
the  bitter  matter  of  the  canella,  and  is  therefore  the  beft  men- 
Ivruum. 

Canella  alba  is  often  employed  rvhere  a warni  ftimulant  to  the 
ftomach  is  necefl'ary,  and  as  a corrigent  of  other  articles.  It  is 
ufeful  as  covering  the  tafte  of  fome  other  articles. 

It  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  bark  of  the  Wintera  aroma- 
tica. 

CANTHARIDES*.  (Loud.  Dub.)  See  Meloe. 

CAPSICUM  ANNUUM.  FruDus.  (Ed.) 

Piper  Indie  U7U.  Cup  juice.  (Loud.  Dub.) 

Cockfpur  pepper.  The  pod. 

WiUcu  g.  384.  Jp.  I.  Pentcindria' Monogynia. — Nat.  ord. 
naccre. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  South  America,  but  culti- 
vated in  large  quantities  in  our  Weft  India  iflands  ; and  it  will 
even  ripen  its  fruit  in  this  climate. 

The  pods  of  this  fpecies  are  long,  pointed  and  pendulous,  at  lirft 
of  a green  colour,  and  afterwards  of  a bright  orange  red.  They 
are  filled  with  a dry  loofe  pulp,  and  contain  many  fmall,  flat, 
kidney-lhaped  feeds.  The  tafte  of  caplicum  is  extremely  pun- 
gent and  acrimonious,  fetting  the  mouUr  as  it  were  on  fire. 
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Its  pungency  is  not  owing  to  the  prefence  either  of  the  acrid 
principle,  (See  Allium),  or  of  an  eflcntial  oil,  both  of  which  are 
volatile,  but  to  a fixed  refinous  fubltance  ; for  it  is  not  diminilhed 
ty  drying,  and  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  an  indifcrimiiiate  mixture  of  the  powder  of 
the  dried  pods  of  many  fpecies  of  capficum,  but  efpecially  of  the 
•capficum  frutefcens  or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hottell  of  all. 

Thefe  peppers  have  been  chiefly  ufed  as  a condiment.  They 
prevent  flatulence*  from  vegetable  food,  and  have  a warm  and 
kindly  effe6t  in  the  ftom^ch,  poffefling  all  the  virtues  of  the  orien- 
tal fpices,  without,  according  to  Dr  Wright,  producing  thofe  com- 
plaints of  the  head  which  the  latter  are  apt  to  occafion.  An  abui'c 
of  them,  however,  gives  rife  to  vifceral  obftruftions,  efpecially 
of  the  liver.  But  of  late  they  have  been  employed  alfo  in  the 
pradtice  of  medicine.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  furnilh 
us  with  one  of  rile  pureft  and  ftrongeft  ftimulants  which  can  be 
introduced  into  the  ftomach ; while  at  the  fame  time  they  have 
V nothing  of  the  narcotic  elFedls  of  ardent  fpirit.  Dr  Adair  Maki- 
trick,  who  was  perhaps  the  firft  that  employed  them  as  a medi- 
cine, direfts  their  being  given  to  the  extent  of  fix  or  eight  grains 
under  the  form  of  pills,  »r  under  the  form  of  tincture  made  by  in- 
fufing  half  an  ounce  in  a pound  of  redlified  fpirit,  and  giving  of  this 
from  one  to  three  drachms  diluted  for  a dofe.  , He  has  found  them 
ufeful  in  a variety  of  affiedtions,  particularly  in  that  morbid  difpo- 
iition  which  he  calls  the  Cachexia  Africana,  and  which  he  confiders 
as  a moll  frequent  and  fatal  predifpofition  to  difeafe  among  the 
flaves.  I 

Dr  Wright  fays,  that  in  dropfical  and  other  complaints,  where 
chalybeates  are  indicated,  a minute  portion  of  powdered  capfi- 
cum forms  an  excellent  addition,  and  recommends  its  ufe  in  le- 
thargic alfedlions.  This  pepper  has  alfo  been  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed in  a fpecies  of  cynanche  maligna,  which  proved  very  fatal 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  refitting  the  life  of  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and 
the  other  remedies  commonly  employed. 

In  tropical  fevers,  coma  and  delirium  are  commoh  atten- 
dants ; and  in  fuch  cafes,  cataplafms  of  capficum  have  a fpcedy  and 
happy  eflc6l.  They  redden  the  parts,  but  feldom  blitter,  unlels 
kept  on  too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from  relaxation,  the  diluted 
juice  of  capficum  is  a fovereign  remedy. 


CARBONAS. 

Carbonate  is  a generic  name  for  the  combinations  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  with  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides. 

Tlie  nature  of  thefe  fubftances  was  totally  unknown,  until  the 
year  1756,  when  the  genius,of  Dr  Black  at  once  removed  the  veil, 
and  difplayed  to  his  contemporaries  a new  and  immenfe  field,  in 
which  the  moft  important  difeoveries  might  be  made  j and  to  their 
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ardour  in  cultivating  it,  we  are  indebted  for  the  prefent  ftate  of 
chemical  knowledge. 

Before  the  brilliant  epoch  we  have  mentioned,  the  carbonates 
were  fuppofed  to  be  limple  bodies ; and  the  faft  of  their  acquiring 
new  and  cauftic  properties  by  the  aftion  of  fire,  was  attempted  to 
be  explained,  by  fuppofing  that  the  particles  of  the  fire  combined 
with  them.  Dr  Black,  however,  demonftrated  by  proofs  which 
carried  univerfal  convitlion  along  with  them,  that  thefe  bodies  in 
their  cauftic  ftate  are  Ample,  and  that  their  mildnefs  is  owing  to 
their  being  combined  with  an  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  car- 
bonic is  now  given. 

The  moft  general  chara£ler  of  the  carbonates,  is  their  efFervef- 
cing  violently  when  any  of  the  ftronger  acids  is  poured  upon 
them.  This  phenomenon  is  owing  to  thefe  acids  difplacing,  by 
their  greater  aftffcity,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  flies  off  in  the  form 
of  a gas. 

The  carbonates  may  be  alfo  deprived  of  their  carbonifc  acid, 
either  by  the  aftion  of  heat  alone,  or  by  heating  them  when  mixed 
with  charcoal,  which  decompofes  the  carbonic  acid  by  combining 
with  part  of  its  oxygen,  fo  that  both  the  acid  and  the  charcoal 
are  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

The  carbonates  may  be  divided  into  three  great  families,  the 
alkaline,  the  earthy,  and  the  metallic. 

Family  i.  The  alkaline  carbonates  have  a urinous  tafte,  tinge 
vegetable  blues  green,  and  are  foluble  in  water,  and  infoluble  in 
alcohol. 

I'amily  2.  The  earthy  carbonates  are  infipid,  and  infoluble  in 
water,  but  foluble  in  water  faturated  with  carbonic  acid. 

hamily  3.  The  metallic  carbonates  fcarcely  differ  in  appearance 
from  the  metallic  oxides. 

We  fhall  have  immediately  ogcafion  to  notice  fome  individuals 
of  each  of  thefe  families. 

CARBONAS  BARYTiT:.  (Ed?^ 

Carbonate  of  baryta. 

Carbonated  Baryta  is  rarely  found  in  nature,  and  as  it  was 
firft  difeovered  by  Dr  Withering,  Mr  Werner  gave  it  the  name 
of  Witheritc.  Its  colour  is  greyilh-white,  fometimes  inclining  to 
milk-white,  and  fometimes  with  a flight  tinge  of  yellow,  from  a 
mixture  of  iron,  feldom  greenifti,  often  invefted  with  a red  ochry 
pruft.  It  is  found  in  folid  maflfes,  fometimes  filling  an  entire 
vein,  fometimes  interfperfed  with  fulphated  baryta,  frequently 
rounded  or  affefting  that  form,  feldom  cryftalhzed.  Texture, 
■fibrous  ; frafture,  conchoidal ; fragments,  long  fplinters  ; fpecific 
gravity,  4.3  to  4.338.  Although  it  has  no  fenfible  tafte,  it  is  poi- 
fonous.  In  medicine  it  is  only  ufed  for  preparing  thfe  muriate  of 
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baryta.  It  is  found  at  Anglefark  in  Lancafliire,  at  Alftoon-moor 
in  Cumberland,  in  Scotland  and  in  Sweden,  but  is  not  common. 

According  to  different  analyfes  its  conftituents  are, 

Acid. 

Withering,  20 

Pelletier,  22 

Kirwan,  22 

Fourcroy,  10 

CARBONAS  CALCIS. 

Creta.  (^Lond.  Dub.') 

Carbonated  lime.  Chalk. 

This  is  the  moft  common  of  all  minerals,  is  found  under  a great 
•variety  of  forms,  and  has  various  names,  as  chalk,  limeftone., 
marble,  fpar.  In  form  it  is  either  amorphous,  feilaftical,  or  cry- 
Rallized.  When  amorphous,  its  texture  is  either  foliated,  ftria- 
ted,  granular,  or  earthy.  The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is  a 
rhomboidal  parallelopided.  Hardnefs,  luftre,  and  pranfparency 
various when  tranfparent,  it  caufes  double  refra£lion ; fpecific 
gravity  from  2.31 5 to  2.78  ; colour  when  pure,  white  •,  eifervefees 
violently  with  muriatic  facid,  and  diffolves  entirely  or  nearly  fo 
in  it,  forming  a colourlefs  folution. 

Its  different  varieties  may  be  arranged  under, 

II  Soft  carbonate  of  lime. ' 
a.  Indurated  carbonate  of  lime.  j 

They  contain  about  45  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  55.  of  lime. 

In  medicine  it  is  given  to  corretf  acidity  in  the  primae  vi», 
cfpecially  when  accompanied  with  loofenefs.  Powdered  chalk 
has  been  externally  applied  with  fuccefs  to  fcalds  and  burns. 

■ In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  carbonic  aci4 
gas,  and  of  the  muriate  of  lime. 

CARBONAS  POTASSA:  IMPURUS.  (_Ed.) 

Cineres  clavellati.  (J^ond.  Dub.) 

Pearl  afhes.  Potafhes.  Impure  carbonate  of  potafs. 

The  potafhes  of  commerce  are  fent  to  us  from  the  Ihores  of  the 
Baltic  and  from  America.  They  are  prepared  by  lixiviating  the 
afhes  of  vegetables  in  barrels,  firlf  with  cold  and  tlien  with  hot 
water,  filtering  the  ley,  and  evaporating  it  to  dr;>  nefs  in  an  iron 
pot.  In  this  flate  they  ftill  contain  fome  vegetable  matter,  not 
perfe6fly  incinerated,  which  gives  them  a brown  or  black  colour. 
To  deftroy  this,  and  render  their  colour  purer,  they  are  again 
burnt  in  a reverberatory  furnace.  They  now  get  the  name  of 
pearl  afhes  •,  but  even  yet  they  are  very  impure,  and  often  con-  ■ 
tain  the  fulphates  of  potafs  and  of  lime,  and  the  muriate  of  potafs. 
They  are  ajfo  frequently  adulterated  with  vegetable  afhes,  fand, , 
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and  fulphaCe  of  potafs.  The  afhes  are  dete£fed  by  their  difficult 
and  imperfect  folution ; the  fand,  by  the  precipitation  of  hiica  in 
a gelatinous  form  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  the  fulphate  of 
petals  by  its  cryltallizution.  All  vegetables  which  grow  at  a 
diltance  from  the  fea  afibrd  potaihes  by  incineration ; herbs  give 
the  largelt  proportion,  then  the  leaves  of  trees,  then  Ihrubs,  and 
woods  the  leaft.  It  formerly  had  the  name  of  Fixed  Vegetable  Al- 
kali, but  it  is  alfo  found,  though  much  more  fparingly,  both  in 
the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Vauquelin  has  given  a table  of  the  quantity  of  pure  potafs,  and 
of  heterogeneous  matters,  contained  in  1152  parts  of  the  different 
potaihes  of  commerce. 


Ruffian  potallies, 
American  do. 

Pearl  alhes, 

Potaihes  of  Treves, 
Dantzig  affies, 
Potaihes  of  Vofges, 


Potafs. 

772 

857 

754 

720 

603 

444 


Salphale 

Muriate 

Iniolnble 

Carh.  acid 

ot’  potafs. 

of  potafs. 

letiduuin. 

and  water. 

65 

5 

56 

254 

1.54 

20 

2 

II9 

80 

4 

6 

308 

165 

44 

24 

199 

152 

14 

79 

3°4 

148 

510 

34 

3°4 

by  the 

quantity 

of  diluted  nitrous 

uFjr  iw  , Lziti  Kjt  puLiiib  uy  LUC  precipitate 

formed  with  nitrate  of  baryta  ; and  the  muriate  of  potafs  by  that 
formed  with  nitrate  of  lilver. 

' All  thefe  different  potaihes,  except  the  laft,  may  be  purified 
fufficiently  for  pharmaceutical  purpofes,  by  lixiviating  them  with 
a fmall  proportion  of  cold  water,  and  evaporating  the  ley  to  dry- 
nefs  in  an  iron-pot. 

Carbonate  of  potafs  is  ufed  in  form  of  lotion,  in  rachitic  and 
fome  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  as  a ftimulant  to  the  inadlive  ftate  of 
the  veflels  in  certain  ulcers.  It  is  ufed  internally  as  a diaphoretic 
or  diuretic,  and  of  late  in  calculous  complaints  ; but  its  continued 
ufe  feldom  fails  to  injure  the  conftitution,  or  the  inteftinal  cahal. 

CARBON  AS  SOD^  IMPURUS.  (Ed.^ 

Buriliii.  (^Lond.  Dub.) 

Impure  carbonate  of  fodh.  Barilla.  Fixed >mineral  alkali; 

Soda  is  a very  common  mineral  prodiiaion.  It  is  the  bafi^  of 
fea  fait ; and  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  found  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  in  Egypt,  Syria,  .Barbary,  Hungary,  &c.  and  is 
obtained  by  the  incineration  of  marine  vegetables,  efpecially  the 
falfola  foda  and  kali,  the  falicornia  herbacea,  8cc.  The  Spa. 
niards  even  cultivate  thefe  in  fait  marlhe's  for  the  fake  of  the 
loda.  After  being  cut  down,  they  are  dried  like  hay.  \ deep 
pit  IS  then  prepared,  and  a bundle  or  two  of  the  dried  vegetables 
let  on  fire  are  throwp  into  it.  When  well  kindled,  other  bundles 
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are  thrown  in  until  the  pit  is  filled.  When  the  incineration  is 
completed,  the  foda  is  found  in  the  bottom,  oaked  into  a fplid 
mafs,  which  is  worked  like  a ftoney  fubfla^nce.  When  goo^,  it  is 
firm,  hard,  heavy,  dry,  fonorous,  fpongy,  and  internally  of  a blue 
colour,  • mixed  with  white  fpots,  does  not  deliquefce,  emits  no 
unpleafant  fmell  on  folution,  and  does  not  leave  a large  propor- 
tion of  infoluble  matter.  Incinerated  foda  is  mixed  with  potalh, 
muriate  of  foda,  and  other  faline  matters  ; mineral  foda  with  clay 
and  other  earthy  fubllances.  The  Egyptian  foda  was  reckoned 
the  bell ; then  the  Spanilh  (Barilla);  afterwards  the  Carthagenian; 
•nd  that  prepared  from  different  fpecies  of  fuci  (Kelp),  is  the  worft. 

But  all  thefe  carbonated  fodas  are  inferior  in  purity  to  thofe 
now  manufadfured  in  Britain,  by  de.compofing  the  fuiphate  of 
foda. 

That  commonly  ufed,  is  obtained  by  the  bleachers  as  a refi- 
duum  in  their  method  of  preparing  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  by 
decompofing  muriate  of  foda  with  fulphuric  acid  and  the  black 
oxide  of  manganefe. 

The  fuiphate  of  foda  is  decompofed,  . 

I.  By  carbonate  of  potafs.  Mr  Accum  has  defcrlbed  the 
manipulations  of  this  mode.  A boiling  concentrated  io- 
lution  of  about  560  pounds  of  American  potafiies  is  ladled 
into  a boiling  folution  of  500  pounds  of  fuiphate  of  foda, 
agitated  together,  and  the  Avhole  quickly  heated  to  ebulli- 
. tion.  It  is  then  drawn  off  into  leaden  cifferns,  lined  with 
thick  fheet-lead,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a temperature 
which  fhould  not  exceed  55°. 

The  fluid  is  then  drawn  off",  and  the  mafs  of  fait  waflied 
with  cold  water,  to  free  it  from  impurities,  and  again  put 
into  the  boiler  with  clean  water.  This  fecond  folution  is 
alfo  evaporated  at  a low  heat,  as  long  as  any  pellicles  of 
fuiphate  of  potafs  form  on  its  furface,  and  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fluid.  The  fire  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
fluid  ladled  out  into  the  ciftern  to  cryftallize.  Unlels  the 
fluid  be  allowed  to  cool  pretty  low  before  .it  is  removed 
to  cryftallize,  the  fait  obtained  will  contain  fuiphate  of 
potafs. 

f.  2.  By  acetite  of  lime.  The  acetous  acid  for  this  purpofe  is 
obtained  by  diftillation  from  wood,  during  its  converfion- 
into  charcoal. 

3.  By  litharge  or  acetite  of  lead.  Very  pure  carbonate  of 
foda  is  prepared  by  this  procefs  in  the  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

4.  By  decompofing  the  fulphuric  acid  by  charcoal.  About 
jop  cwt.  of  fuiphate  of  magnefia,  and  100  cwt.  of  char- 
coal are  ground  togethei',  and  the  mixture  expofed  in  a re- 
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verberatory  furnace  until  it  becomes  party.  It  is  then 
transferred  into  large  calks  and  lixiviated.  The  ley  is 
afterwards  evaporated  and  cryrtallized.  Ey  this  or  a fi- 
milar  procefs,  very  pure  carbonate  of  foda  is  manufaftured 
in  the  w’ert  of  Scotland. 

On  the  Continent,  muriate  of  foda  is  fometimes  decompofed  by 
potafs,  and  fometimes  by  lime.  ~ ^ 

Carbonate  of  foda  is  an  article  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
many  manufactures. 

In  medicine  it  poflefles  fimilar  virtues  with  the  carbonate  of 
potafs ; and  from  its  cryrtallizability  and  efflorefcence  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  is  preferable  to  it,  becaufe  its  dofe  may  be 
more  accurately  afcertained,  and  it  'may  be  given  either  in  the 
i^orm  of  powder,  or  made  up  into  pills. 

' CARBONAS  ZINCI  IMPURUS.  See  Zinci  Car- 

EON' AS. 

CARDAMINE  PRATEIMSIS.  Petala, folia.  (^Ed.') 

Car  damme.  Flos.  (Land.') 

Ladies  fmock.  The  petals  and  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  fp.  19.  fetrudymania  Siliquofa. — Nat.  ord.  Si- 

liquofi?. 

The  cardamine  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  meadow- 
grounds,  fends  forth  purplilb  flowers  in  the  fpring  j and  in  its 
lenfible  qualities  refembles  the  fifymbriurn  najiurtium.  Long  ago 
it  was  employed  as  a diuretic  •,  and  of  late  it  has  been 'introduced 
in  nervous  difeafes,  as  epilepfy,  hyfteria,  choraea,  afthma.  Sec.  A 
drachm  or  two  of  the  pow’der  is  given  twice  or  thrice  a day.  It 
has  little  fenfible  operation,  except  that  it  fometimes  fweats. 

C ARDAMOMUM  MINUS,  (fond.  Dub.'^  See  Amomum 
Retens. 

CARDUUS  BES^EDICTA.  (Land.  Dub.')  See  Centaurea.  * 

CARICA.  (Land.  Djibd)  See  Ficus. 

CARUM  CARUl!  Semen.  (Ed.) 

Carui.  Semina.  (Dub.) 

Ca  ruon.  Semen.  (Lond.) 

Caraway.  The  feeds. 

Wtlld.  g.  561.  fp.  I.  Pentartdria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umhellatte. 

Caraway  is  a biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  with  us 
in  gardens,  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  ufe.  The  feeds  have 
an  aromatic  fmell,  and  warm  pungent  tarte. 

They  are  employed  as  a ftomachie  and  carminative  in  flatulent 
colics,  and  the  like. 
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CARYOPHYLLA  AROMATICA.  (Duh.-) 

Caryophyllus  aromuHcui.  (Ed.  Land.')  See  Eugenia. 

CARYOPHYLLUM  RUBRUM.  Duh.')  See  Dian- 

THUS. 

CASCARILLA.  (Land.  Dub.'),  See  Croton. 

CASSIA. 

Willd.  g.  813.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lomentacea. 

Sp.  18.  Cassia  Fistula,  FruBus.  (^Ed.) 

CaJJia  fjlularis.  FruBus.  (J.ond.)  FruBus^  pulpa.  (^Dub.) 

Caflia  tree.  The  fruit. 

This  tree  is  indigenous  in  India  and  Egypt,  and  is  cultivate4 
in  Jamaica.  It  rifes  to  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  has  long  flower 
fpikes,  with  yellow  papilionaceous  blolToms. 

Its  fruit  is  a cylindrical  pod,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  diameter ; a 
foot  or  more  in  length  : the  outfide  is  a hard  brown  bark  ; the  in- 
lide  is  divided  by  thin,  tranfverfe,.  woody  plates,  covered  with  a 
foft  black  pulp,  of  a Iweetilh  take,  with  fome  degree  of  acrimony. 
There  are  two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  Ihops  ; one  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  the  other  from  the  Weft,  (Caffia  Javanica?)  ; the 
canes  or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally  large,  rough,  thick- rinded, 
and  the  pulp  naufeous ; thofe  of  the  former  are  lefs,  fmoother,  the 
pulp  blacker,  and  of  a fweeter  tafte  ; this  fort  is  preferred  to  the 
other.  Such  pods  Ihould  be  chofen  as  are  weighty,  new,  and  do 
not  make  a rattling  noife  (from  the  feeds  being  loofe  within  them) 
when  lhaken.  'I  he  pulp  Ihould  be  of  a bright,  Ihining,  black 
colour,  and  have  a fweet  tafte,  neither  harlh,  which  happens  from 
the  fruit  being  gathered  before  it  has  grown  fully  ripe,  nor  four- 
ifti,  wliich  it  is  apt  to  become  upon  keeping,  nor  at  all  mouldy, 
which,  from  its  being  kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  moiftened  in  order 
to  increafe  its  weight,  it  is  very  fubjeft  to  be.  Greateft  part  of 
the  pulp  diflolves  both  in  water  and  in  reftified  fpirit ; and  may 
be  extrafted  from  the  pod  by  either.  The  Ihops  employ  water, 
boiling  the  bruifed  pod  tlierein,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the 
folution  to  a due  conliftence. 

'I he  pulp  of  caflia,  from  its  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  ccnfti- 
tuents,  is  a gentle  laxative  medicine,  and  frequently  given,  in  a 
dole  of  fome  drachrtis,  in  coftive  habits.  Some  direft  a dofe  of 
two  ounces  or  more  as  a cathartic,  in  inflammatory  cafes,  where 
the  more  acrid  purgatives  have  no  place ; but  in  thefe  large  quan- 
tities it  generally  excites  naufea,  produces  flatulencies,  and  fome- 
times  gripings  of  the  bowels,  efpeciall'y  if  the  caflia  be  not  of  a 
very  good  kind  ; thefe  elfetls  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  aromatics,  and  by  exliibiting  it  in  a liquid  form. 
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Sp.  24.  Cassia  Sekka.  Folia.  (Kd.') 

Senna.  Folia.  {Fond.  Dub.) 

Senna.  The  leaves. 

This  fpecies  of  caflia  is  annual,  although  in  its  mode  of  growth 
It  refembles  a Ihrub,  and  fends  out  hollow,  woodj  Items  to  the 
height  of  four  feet.  It  grows  principally  in  Upper  Egypt,  from 
whence  the  leaves  are  brought,  dried  and  picked  from  the  ftalks, 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence ' imported  into  Europe. 
They  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  lharp-pointed  at  the  ends,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  not  a full  inch  in  length,  of  a lively 
yellowilh,  green  colour,  a faint,  not  very  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a fubacrid,  bitterifh,  naufeoiis  tafte.  Some  inferior  forts  are 
brought  from  other  places  : thpfe  may  eal^ly  be  diftinguilhed  by 
iheir  being  either  narrower,  longer,  and  lharper  pointed,  from 
Mocha  ; or  larger,  broader,  and  round  pointed,  with  fmall  promi- 
nent veins,  from  Italy  or  large  and  obtufe,  of  a frefh  green  cC- 
lour,  without  any  yellow  call,  from  Tripoli. 

It  has  been  culloraary  to  rejeft  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of 
fenna  as  caufing  gripes  and  pains  in  the  bowels;  but  this  is  a mere 
prejudice,  for  both  leaves  and  pedicles  aft  in  the  very  fame  way. 

Senna  is  a very  ufeful  cathartic,  operating  mildly,  and  yet  ef- 
feftually  ; and,  if  judicioufly  dofed  and  managed,  rarely  occafion- 
ing  the  ill  confequences  which  too  frequently  follow  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ftronger  purges.  The  only  inconveniences  complain- 
ed of  in  this  drug  are,  its  b^lng  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  naufeous  fla- 
vour. 

Thefe  are  bell  obviated  by  adding  to  the  fenna  fome  aromatic 
fubfiance,  as  ginger,  cinnamon,  &c.  and  by  facilitating  its  opera- 
tion by  drinking  plentifully  of  any  mild  diluent. 

Senna  may  be  given  in  fubfiance  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
drachm,  but  it  ,is  rather  too  bulky,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to 
divide  it  into  two  dofes,  and  to  take  the  one  half  at  night  and  the 
other  in  the  morning.  It  is  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form 
of  infulion,  which  is  generally  made  by  pouring  about  fix  ounces 
of  boiling  water  upon  from  twm  to  fix  drachms  of  fenna  leaves  in 
a tea-pot,  and  letting  it  fiand  about  an  hour.  Senna  ought  never 
to  be  ordered  in  decoftion,  Amemann  fays,  becaufe  ^t  always 
gripes  leverely,  from  too  many  refinous  particles  being  difiblved; 
Gren  fays,  becaufe  it  becomes  perfeftly  inert  from  the  total  dilli- 
pation  of  the  naufeous  and  volatile  principle  on  which  its  purga- 
tive and  griping  effefts  depend.  The  tinfture,  on  account  of  the 
menfiruum,  cannot  be  given  in  dofes  large  enough  to  purge. 

Castor  fiber.  Materia  in  folliculii  prope  anum  colleEia, 
{Ed.) 

Crjloreum  RoJJicum.  (^Duh.)  Materia  in  folliculo  prope  anum  Jito 
collegia,  {TLondi)  * 
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The  Beaver.  Caftor.  The  fubftancecolleaed  in  the  follicles 
near  the  anus. — Mawnudia  rodentia,  Cuvier. 

The  beaver  is  ftrongly  charafterized  by  its  flat,  horizontal, 
fcaly  tail.  It  is  an  amphibious  animal,  and  is  found  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  JLurope,  Afia  and  Ainerica,  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  In  inhabited  countries  it  is  a folitary  ilothful  animal, 
but  in  defert  regipns  it  lives  in  fociety ; the  remarkable  man- 
ners of  which,  and  the  immenfe  works  eflefted  by  the  united  la- 
bours of  all  the  individuals  of  their  republic,  have  rendered  the 
natural  hiflory  of  this  animal  familiar  to  every  one.  In  both 
fexes,  between  the  anus  and  pudendum,  there  are  four  follicles  of 
an  oblong  fhape,  fmaller  above  and  larger  belo>v,  formed  of  a 
tough  membrane,  almoft  refcmbling  leather.  T. he  two  largeft 
and  undermolf  of  thefe,  w'hich  are  alfo  cohnefted,  and  he  parallel 
‘ and  dole  to  each  other,  contain  an  oily  fluid  iecretion,  which  is 
the  fubftance  known  by  the  name  of  callpr.  It  is  pielervtd  by 
cutting  out  the  entire  bags,  and  drying  them  in  the  fmoke.  - 
The  bell  caftor  comes  from  RuflTia,  Pruflia,  and  Poland.  Ihe 
cods  ftiould  be  dry,  gibbous,  roundifti,  heavy,  folid,  and  filled  with 
a fohd  fubftance,  contained  in  membranous  cells,  fpmewhat  tough, 
but  brittle,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  of  a peculiar  difagreeable, 
narcotic  fmell,  arid  a naufeous,  bitter,  acrid  tafte.  The  Canadian 
caftor  is  of  an  inferior  quality;  the  cods  are  fmaller,  thin,  oblong, 
and  much  corrugated,  and  the  caftor  itfelf  has  much  lefs  fmell  and 
t;afte.  What  is  very  old,  quite  black,  and  almoft  deftitute  of  Imell 
and  tafte  is  unfit  for  ule,  as  well  as  the  counterfeited  caftor,  w’hich 
is  a mixture  of  various  gummy  refins  and  other  lubftances,  with  a 
little  real  caltor.  artificially  interfperfed  with  inembranes,  and 
fluffed  into  the  fcrotum  of  a goat.  Ihis  impofition  is  eafily  de- 
tedled  by  the  weaker  degree  of  its  fmell  and  tafte,  by  chemical 
analylis,  and  even  by  mere  external  examination;  for  to  the  real 
bags,  the  two  fmaller  and  upper  follicles,  filled  with  a fatty  mat- 
ter, are  always  attached. 

The  predominant  or  really  aftive  conftituent  of  caftor,  is  of  a 
volatile  nature,  though  not  properly  an  eliential  oil.  Water  dif- 
tilled  from  it  fmells  ftrongly  of  caftor,  and  has  an  aromatic  tafte, 
but  does  not  afford  any  eii'ential  oil,  and  the  reliduum  ftill  pre- 
ferves  a ftrong  fmell  and  tafte  of  caftor.  Water  extradls  from  it 
about  o lo  of  gelatine,  arid  alcohol  0.25  of  refin.  Ihe  reliduum 
now  conlilts  of  fibrous  matters.  To  preferve  caftor,  it  fhould  be 
kept  rviapt  up  in  bladder  or  oiled  paper. 

Caftor  is  an  excellent  antifpafmodic.  It  is  verj  little  heating, 
and  a«fts  particularly  upon  the  uterine  fyftem. 

It  is  given  with  advantage, 

1.  In  typhoid  fevers. 

2.  In  fpafmodic  difeafes,  efpecially  in  hyfteria' and  epilepfy, 
and  in  cafes  of  diflicult  parturition,  from  a fpafmodic  con- 
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traftion  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  after  the  membranes 
have  burft. 

3.  In  amenorrhcea. 

It  is  exhibited  moft  advantageoully  in  the  form  of  powder,  in 
dofes  of  from  10  to  20  grains,  and  in  clyfters  to  a drachm.  Di- 
luted alcohol  extraas  its  virtues ; therefore  it  may  be  alfo  given 
in  th^  form  of  tinaure.  But  its  exhibition  in  the  form  of  extraa 
or  decoaion  is  improper. 

\ 

CATECHU,  {hond.  Dub.')  See  Mimosa. 

CENTAUREA  BENEDICTA.  Herba.  (Ei.) 

Carduus  Bcnedicius:  Herbci.  {Loud.)  Folia.  (J)ubl) 

BlelTed  Thiftle.  The  leaves  or  plant. 

Synqenejia  Folygamia  fn/Ji'ranea. — Nat.  ord.  Compojitce  capitatce. 

I'nis  is  an  annual  plant,  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  illands,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens : it  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  perfeas 
its  feeds  in  the  autumn.  The  herb  fliould  be  gathered  when  in 
flower,  quickly  dried,  and  kept  in  a very  dry  airy  place,  to  pre- 
vent its  rotting  or  growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 
The  leaves  have  a penetrating  bitter  tafte,  not  very  ilrong  or  very 
durable,  accompanied  with  an  ungrateful  flavour,,  from  which  they 
are  in  a great  meafure  freed  by  keeping.  Water  extraas,  in  a 
little  time,  even  without  hear,  the  lighter  and  more  grateful  parts 
of  this  plant ; if  the  digeftlon  be  continued  for  fome  hours,  the 
difagreeable  parts  are  taken  up.  A ftrong  decoaion  is  very  nau- 
feous  and  ofl’enfive  to  the  rfomach.  Reaified  fpirit  gains  a very 
pleafant  bitter  tafte,  which  remains  uninjured  in  the  extraa. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to  be  little  known  in  the  prefent 
praaice.  The  naufeoits  decoaion  is  fometimes  ufed  to  provoke* 
vomiting  j and  a Urong  infufion  to  promote  the  operation  of  other 
emetics.  But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed  from  the  offenfive 
.parts  of  the  herb,  may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  other  purpo- 
fes.  We  have  frequently  experienced  excellent  effeas  from  a 
flight  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs  of  appetite,  where  the  ftomach 
was  injured  by  irregularities.  A ftronger  infufion  made  in  cold 
or  warm  water,  if  drunk  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  warm,  occa- 
lions  a plentiful  fweat,  and  promotes  the  fecretions  in  general. 

The  extract  prepared,  by  evaporating  the  exprefl’ed  juice,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  alcohol  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  moul- 
dy,  has  been  llrongly  recommended  in  the  catarrh  of  children. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo  confiderably  bitter,  and  have 
been  fometimes  ufed  with  the  fame- intention  as  the  leaVes.  , 

CENTAUREUM  MINUS.  (^Lond.  Dub.)  See  Gentiana 
Centaureum. 
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CEP  A.  See  Allium  Cepa. 

CEPHAELIS  IPECACUANHA. 

Ipecacuanha.  Had;x.  {Lond.  Ed.  Duh.') 

Ipecacuan.  The  root.  < 

Willa.  g.  357.  fpecies  nova. — Pintandria  Mono^ya'a. — Nat  ord. 
.d^gregata-.  ^ 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Brazil  in  moid  woodv 
lituations.  Notwithllanding  the  root  has  been  fo  long  in  general 
ufe,  the  plant  to  which  it  belonged  was  not  I'atisfaclorily  afcertain- 
ed  until  very  lately,  when  a com|)lete  monography  of  it,  and  an 
excellent  plate  were  publilhed  in  the  I'xth  volume  of  the  Tranf- 
a£fions  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  by  l-'rofefToi  Brotero,  who  calls  it 
the  Callicocca  Ipecacuanha  ; but  the  genus  Callicocca  has  been  uni- 
ted by  Willdenow  with  tljat  of  Cephaelis,  to  which  we  have  there- 
fore referred  it. 

The  plate  of  Brotero  correfponds  with  that  publilhed  in  Wood- 
ville’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  3.  frorn  a plant  fent  in  fpirits  fron> 
Brazil  by  Governor  Philips  to  Sir  Jofdph  Banks,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately w'asnot  in  flower,  and  alfo  with  the  rude  draught  of  Pifo, 
who  lirll  examined  it.  It  likewife  agrees  in  many  ellential  cha- 
raders,  though  not  in  dll,  with  the  defcription  given  of  'the  Pfy- 
chotria  Emetica  of  Dr  Mutis.  Indeed,  the  genera  of  Pfychotria 
and  Cephaelis  are  not  fufliciently  diftinguilhed. 

The  root  is  brought  from  Spanifli  America.  It  is  divided  into  two 
forts,  Peruvian  and  Brazilian  : but  the  eye  diflingulfl-ies  three,  afti- 
coloured  or  grey,  brown,  and  white.  The  alh- coloured,  or  Peruvi- 
' an  ipecacuan  of  the  Ihops,  is  a fmall  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  con- 
torted into  a great  variety  of  figures,  brought  over  in  Ihort  pieces 
full  of  wrinkles,  and  deep  circular  fiffures,  quite  down  to  a fmall 
white  woody  fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece  : the  cor-  I 
ticai  part  is  compad,  brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  rcfinous  upon 
breaking:  it  lias  very  little  fmell ; the  tafte  is  bittcrilh  and  fub- 
acrid,  covering  tlie  tongue,  as  it  were  with  a kind  of  mucilage. 
The  brown  ipecacuan  is  imall,  and  fomewhat  more  wrinkled  than 
the  foregoing  ; its  bark  is  of  a brown  or  blackifli  colour  without, 
and  white  within ; this  is  brought  from  Brazil,  and  is  the  root  of 
the  cephaelis.  The  white  fort  is  woody,  lias  no  wrinkles,  and  no 
per  ceptible  bitternefs  in  talle.  It  is  probably  the  root  of  a viola. 
The  firfl;  fort,  the  afh  coloured  or  grey  ipecacuan.  Is  that  uf^ally 
preferred  for  medicinal  ufe.  IBe  brown  has  been  fpmetimes  ob- 
ferved,  even  in  a fmall  dofe,  to  produce  violent  eft'eds.  The 
white,  though  taken  in  a large  one,  has  fcarce  any  efied  at  all, 

Ipecacuan  was  firfl:  brought  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of 
lull  century,  and  an  account  of  it  publilhed  about  the  fame  time 
by  Pifo;  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  ufe  till  about  the  year 
1O86,  v/hen  Helvctius,  under  the  ^patronage  of  Lewis  XIV.,  in- 
troduced 
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troduced  it  into  praftlce.  This  root  is  one  of  the  mildeft  and  fafeO. 
emetics  -with  which  we  are  acquainted  i and  has  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  when  it  does  ©ot  operate  by  vomiting,  it  paffes  off 
bv  other  emunftories. 

* Many  ingenious  experiments  w^ere  made  on  the  fubjeft  of  ipe- 
cacuan  by  Dr  Irvine,  for  which  he'  obtained  the  prize  liiedal  of 
the  Harveian  Society  at  Edinburgh  in  1784.  He  afeertained  that 
I this  root  contains  a gummy-redmous  mattery  that  the  gummy 
exills  in  a much  greater  proportion  than  the  relinous  part ; that 
i the  gummy  part  is  much  more  powerfully  emetic  than  the  reli- 
nous; that  the  cortical  is  more  active  than  the  ligneous  part;  and 
I that  the  whole  root  polfeil’es  conliderable  influence,  botit  as  an  an- 
I tifeptic  and  altringent;  that  the  dillilled  water  has  very  little  in- 
! fluence  ; but  that  the  decoftion  w'hich  remained  in  the  ftill,  ope- 
! rated  violently  as  an  emetic,  produced  rigours,  cold  fw'eats,  and 
I other  alarming  fyiuptoms  ; that  by  long-continued  boiling,  the 
I aftivit)'  of  the  root  is  almolt  totally  deftroyed;  that  the  emetic 
property  of  ipecacuan  was  moft  efiefl:ually  counterafted  by  means  ' 
of  the  acetous  acid,  infomuch  that  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  ta- 
ken in  two  ounces  ot  vinegar,  produced  only  Xome,  loofe  llools. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  aftiye 
conllituents  of  ipecacuan  are  a fpecies  of  extraftive  and  a refin, 
and  that  its  emetic  property  depends  upon  the  former.  Others 
have  found,  that  the  latter  or  refinous  part  is  more  apt  to  aft  upon 
the  intellinal  canal,  and  to  operate  by  llool. 

The  primary  effeft  of  ipecacuan  is  that  of  llimulating  the  fto- 
mach.^  If  the  dofe  be  fufliciently  large,  it  excites  vomiting,  by 
inverting  the  perillaltic  motion  of  the  llomach  and  duodenum  ; in 
a fmaller  dol'e,  it  only  produces  naufea,  and  operates  by  llool ; and 
in  Hill  fmaller  dofes,  it  gently  llimulates  the  llomach,  increafes  the 
appetite,  and  facilitates  digellion.  Its  lecondary  effefts  depend  on 
the  fympathy  of  other  parts  with  fhe  llomach  ; and  in  this  way  on- 
ly can  we  explain  its  aft  ion  as  an  antifpafmodic,  diaphoretic,  ex- 
peftorant,  and  in  cliecking  htemorrhagies.  Its  beneficial  effefts  in 
forae  cafes  alfo  feera  to  be  ownng  to  the  general  concuflion  given 
to  the  whole  fyllem  during  the  aftion  of  vomiting. 

Ipecacuan,  properly  adminiftered,  often  proves  ferviceable, 

I.  In  intermittent  fevers.  It  has  frequently  fucceeded  in 
Hopping  thefe,  when  given  about  an  hour  before  an  aCcef- 
lion  w’as  expefted,  and  alio  when  given  fo  as  to  produce 
vomiting  at  the  time  of  an  accelTion,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
cold  flage 

?.  In  continued  fevers.  We  have  never  feen  more  decided- 
ly beneficial  efiefts  from  the  ufe  'of  any  medicine  what-^ 
ever,  than  from  the  exhibition  of  ipecacuan  in  the  com- 
mcncent  of  typhus  fever.  An  emetic,  fucceeded  by  a 
diaplioretic  regimen,  when  a'dminillered  fnfficicntly  early 

in 
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in  this  difegfe,  very  frequently  cuts  it  fliort  at  once,  and 
when  it  fails  in  this  delirable  obje£t,  it  always  l^as  a bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  progref^  of  the  fever. 

In  inflammatory  difeafes,  rheumatifm,  bubo,  fwelled  te- 
fticle. 

4.  In  exanlhematous  difeafes,  when  the  eruption  is  difpofed 
to  recede. 

5.  In  haernorrhagies,  when  given  in  naufeating  dofes.  ^ 

6.  In  profluvia,  efpecially  in  dyfentery,  fo  much  fo,  that  it  , 
was  formerly  efteemed  a fpecific  againfl;  that  difeafe.  But 
Cullen  attributes  its  good  effedls  in  this  inftance,  to  its 

^ producing  a Heady  determination  of  the  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  inteftines  downwards,  when  given  in  repea.ted  fmall 
dofes.  / 

In  many  fpafmodic  difeafes ; in  cpilepfy  •,  aflhma  ; dyf- 
pncea  •,  pertuflis  ; chronic  diarrhoea  ; hyfleria  ; melancho- 
lia i mania. 

8.  In  cachectic  difeafes,  as  in  fome  kinds  of  dropfy. 

9.  In  impetiginous  difeafes  ; in  jaundice. 

' 1®.  In  local  difeafes  •,  in  artiaurolis,  and  feveral  of  the  dyfo-  j 
rexias. 

11.  Laltly,  in  every  Inftance  when  we  wifli  to  evacuate  the 
^ftomadi,  as  wl«;n  it  is  overloaded  with  food,  or  when  poi-„< 
fon,  efpecially  opium,  has  been  fwallowed-  * 

The  life  of  ipecacuan,  as  an  emetic,  is  contra-indicated,  I 

1.  Where  there  is  a difpofition  to  haemorrhagy. 

2.  Where  there  is  an  increafed  flow  of  blood  towards  the  i 
head. 

3.  In  very  irritable  fubjedls.  1 

4.  In  pregnant  women,  and  perfons  afflicted  with  hernia.  ; 

Ipecacuan  is  exhibited  _ | 

1.  In  fubftance  ; in  powder.  Full  vomiting  will  generally  i 
be  produced  in  an  adult  by  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm,  and  | 
though  lefs  might  anfwer  the  purpofe,  fortunately  an 
over-dofe  is  fcarcely  attended  with  any  inconvenience,  as  ■ 
the  whole  of  it  is  vomited  w'ith  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  j 
as  foon  as  it  operates.  The  vomiting  is  promoted  and  fa-  | 
cilitated  by  drinking  copioufly  of  warm  watery  fluids.  On 
the  contrary,  when  vomiting  is  not  intended,  liquids  mull  j 
be  rather  drunk  fparingly,  and  the  dofe  muft  be  diminiik-  | 
ed  to  a grain  or  lefs.  In  fuch  fmall  dofes  it  is  convenient- 
ly  combined  with  any  proper  adjuiuft,  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, pill  or  bolus. 

2.  In  infufion.  One  drachm  may  be  infufed  in  four  ounces  ; 
of  water,  and  taken  in  repeated  dofes  till  it  operate. 

3.  Infufed  in  wine.  S^e  ViNUM  Ii’ECACUANiiiE. 

• Ipecacuaa  , 
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Ipecacuan  notx)nly  checks  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  and  is 
;herefore  one  of  the  heft  antidotes  for  its  poifon,  but  reciprocally 
;he  emetic  power's  of  ipecacuan  are  checked  by  the  addition  of 
opium,  and  the  combination  operates  by  increaling  the  cuticular 
dilcharge.  See  PuLVis  Ip£CACUAnh^  et  Opii. 

/ 

CERA  FLAVA.  {Ed.  Land.  Dub.) 

’ Yellow  w'ax. 

For  this  ufeful  fubftan'ce  we  are  indebted  to  the  common 
lioney  bee,  viellijicn),  an  iiifed  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  By- 

tnenoptern  nieHita  of  ('Cuvier.  It  is,  however,  a vegetable  produc- 
tion, and  is  collefted  by  the  bees  from  the  furface  of  leaves,  and 
the  antherse  of  flowers.  They  employ  it  to  form  the  combs  in 
which  the  honey  and  larvae  are  depofited. 

: It  is  found  in  the  (hops  in  round  cakes,  which  are  formed  by 

Imelung  the  combs,  after  all  the  honey  has  been  expieffed  from 
itheni,  in  hot  water.  The  ivax  I'wims  abovcj  and  the  impurities 
(either  fink  to  the  bottom,  or  are  diffolved  in  the  water,  ^^hen 
(recent,  it  is  tenacious,  but  brittle,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  fweet 
|hoiiey-like  fmell ; dry,  not  greafy,  to  tlie  feel;  infoluble  in  water,  ^ 
lalcohol  and  ether;  foluble  in  the  fat  oils  and  alkalies;  fuiible  and 
iinflammable.  In  fekaing  it,  we  Ihould  obferve  that  the  cakes 
be  brittle,  have  a pleafant  yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  no 
itafte,  do  not  adhere  to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  and  burn  entuely 
[away.  W hen  adulterated  with  relin,  the  fraud  is  detefted  by  its 
Itafte,  and  the  aftion  of  alcohol,  which  diflfolves  the  refin.  When 
I mixed  with  peafe  meal  or  earthy  fubftances,  it  is  more  brittle,  of 
I a paler  colour,  and  may  be  feparateu  from  them  by  liquefadtioa 
I and  llraining.  MTen  combined  with  tallow,  it  becomes  lefs  brit- 
, tie,  but  at  the  fame  time  fofter,  and  has  an  unpleafant  fmell. 

j CERA  ALBA.  {Land.  Duh.  Ed.) 

White  wax. 

The  yellow  colour  of  bees  wax,  and  its  peculiar  fmell,  may 
be  deftroyed  by  the  combined  aftion  of  water,  air,  and  the  fun  s 
i rays.  In  the  procefs  for  bleaching  wax,  we,  therefore,  extend 
its  furface  as  much  as  pollible,  by  melting  it  and  forming  it  into 
thin  plates,  which  are  fully  expofed  to  the  fun’s  rays,  upon  linen 
! ftretched  in  frames,  and  repeatedly  moiftened,  until  they  acquire 
the  whitenefs  defired.  It  is  then  ufuallii'’  melted  into  thin  difcs. 
White  wax  is  more  brittle,  lefs  fufible,  and  heavier  than  yellow 
wax.  It  is  fometimes  mixed  with  white  oxide  of  lead,  or  with 
tallow.  For  medical  ufe,  it  has  no  advantage  over  yellow  wax. 

When  taken  internally,  wax  agrees  in  its  cftecls  with  the  fat 
oils,  and  though  lefs  ftequently'prefcribed  in  this  way,  it  is  pre- 
ferable, in  being  lefs  apt  to  become  rancid.  Poerner  recommends 
it  as'au  excellent  remedy  in  difeafe^  of  the,  inteftines,  attended 
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with  pain,  cxcorratlon,  and  obftinate  diarrhoea.  He  gave  a fcruple*! 
or  half  a drachm  of  wax,  three  or  four  times  a- day,  in  the  form  of^ 
an  emullion,  by  melting  it  firft  with  fome  fixed  oil,  and  then  mix-l- 
ing it  with  a decoftion  of  groats  by  trituration  with  the  yolk  of |T 
an  egg.  But  by  far  its  principal  ufe  is  for  the  formation  of  ce- 
rates, ointments,  plafters,  &c. 

CERUSSA.  See  Plumbi  oxidum  album,  I 

CERVUS  ELAPHUS.  Cornu.  (Ea'.) 

Cornu  Cervinum.  (Dub.) 

Cervtts.  'Cornu.  (Lond.) 

'Phe  ftag  or  hart.  The  horns. 

This  animal  belongs  to  the  clafs  mammalin,  order  ruminantia. 
The  male  has  two  round  folid  horns  on  his  forehead,  with  feveral 
conical  branches,  the  number  of  which  afeertain  the  age  of  the  ■ 
animal  to  which  they  belong.  Ihefe  horns  fall  olF  and  are  renew- 
ed  every  year.  WliQn  lirft  reproduced,  they  are  foft,  full  of  blood.  - 
vefl'els,  and  covered  with  a velvety  Ikin,  but  they  foon  lofe  their- 
covering,  and  become  hard,  compaft,  and  bony. 

In  their  nature,  they  do  not  feem  to  differ  from  bone  except  ini 
containing  a larger  proportion  of  cartilage.  They  afford  a very 
confiderable  quantity  of  gelatine  by  decoction  with  water,  and  1 
hartfliorn  lhavings  are  ffill  employed  in  domeftic  economy  for  ■ 
furniihing  a nutritious  and  demulcent  jelly.  By  the  adion  of  fire, , 
their  produds  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  animal  fubllances  in  ge-  • 
neral ; and  they  were  form^Iy  fo  much  ufed  for  the  preparation! 
of  ammonia,  that  it  was  commonly  galled  Hartlhorn.  By  burning  ; 
they  are  totally  converted  into  phofphate  of  lime. 

CHAMiEMELUM.  (JLond.  Dub.')  See  Anthemis. 

CHIRONIA.  CENTAUREUPvT. 

Genttana  Centaur  eum.  Summitates  Jlqrentcs.  (^Edi) 

C^ntaureum  minus.  Suniniitatts  Jioren^fs.  (Dub.)  Cucutnen.  (Eond.)  ' 

Smaller  Centaury.  The  flowering  heads. 

Willd.  g.  394*  fp'  9*  Mnncgynia. — Nat.  ord.  Rotace-r.  . 

This  plant  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  England  . 
on  barren  pafturcs.  It  flowers  between  June  and  Auguff.  'Die 
corolla  is  faid  to  have  no  tafte  ; and  therefore  th?  herb,  which  is  • 
intenfely  bitter,  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  flowering  tops,  which  i 
derive  their  virtues  only  front  the  ffalks  conneded  with  them.  It 
agrees  in  every  refped  with  other  pure  bitters. 

CICUTA.  (^Lond.  Dub.)  See  CoNiuM. 

CINARA.  (Land.  Dub.  Ed.)  See  Cixara. 
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CINCHONA. 

Wind.  g.  34^.  Feniandria  Munogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Contorta, 

Sp.  I.  Ci.N'CHOKA  Officinalis.  Cortex.  {Ed.) 

Cinchonu.  Cortex.  {Land.)  * 

Cortex  Feruviarius.  {Dub.) 

Officinal  Cinchona.  The  bark,  comnaonlj  called  Peruvian  bark, 
|if  which  the  Edinburgh  College  enumerates  three  varieties, 

' a.  The  common, 

b.  The  yellow, 

c.  The  red.  ' ' 

t is,  however,  by  no  means  afcertalned,  that  the  two  laft  are  the 
)ark  of  the  cinchona  officinalis,  but  have  been  merely  claffed  un- 
ler  it  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  their' botanical  hiftory. 

The  cinchona  officinalis  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loxa  a 
;ity  in  the  province  of  ^;ito,  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  It  is  a 
[nountamous  tree,  and  is  never  found  in  the  plains.  ‘ It  grows  to 
,i  great  height,  and  formerly  its  trunk  was  often  thicker  than  a 
dian’s  body.  But  lince  its  bark  has  come  into  fuch  general  ufe, 
few  trees  are  to  be  feen  thicker  than  a man’s  arm.  Indeed,  there 
.s  reafon  to  fear  that  it  will  becorhe  ftiil  more  fcarce,  as  no  atten- 
:ion  is  paid  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  trees  always  die  after  being 
tripped  of  their  bark.  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  dry 
jeafon,  from  September  to  November.  The  bark  is  then  care- 
fully dried  in  the  fun,  and  packed  in  Ikins,  which  contain  from 
ICC  to  I jo  pounds,  and  are  called  by  the  Spaniards  zeronn^.  In 
thefe,  coarfe  and  fine  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  of  bark  are  promif- 
puoully  mixed,  but  they  arc  afterwards  forted. 

I.  Common  pale  bark. 

I In  commerce  we  find  feveral  varieties  of  the  common  pale  bark. 
|the  molt  remarkable  of  which  come  from  Loxa,  the  quilled  bark 
and  from  Guanaco,  the  fiat  bark.  * 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Loxa  confills  of  thin  lingly  or 
doubly  rolled  pieces,  a finger’s  length  or  more,  and  fcarcely  a line 
in  thickneis ; externally  rough,  of  a greyifli  brown  colour,  and  ge- 
Jierally  covered  with  a kind  of  lichen;  internally  of  a cinnamon 
fcolom.  Its  fradure  ffiou'ld  not  be  fibrous  or  powdery,  but  even 
dnd  Ihiniiig.  It  has  a peculiar  aromatic  fmcll,  and  a pleafant,  bit- 
ter, aftringent  tafte.  ^ ’ 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Guanaco  confi'fts  of  much  thicker 
toarfer,  and  flatter  pieces  ; externally  of  a dark  brown  or  almoft 
black  colour,  but  internally  it  has  the  fame  cinnamon  colour,  and 
in  Its  refinous  frafture,  fmell,  and  tafte,  it  exaaiy  refembles  the 
u genuine,  both  varieties  are  excellent  remedies 

*£  btir  in'BS"  ™ “nd 

1 he  great  price  of  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  tempted  dlf- 
lioneft  men  to  adulterate  it  with  other  fimilar  and  lefs  powerful 
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barks,  and,  what  is  ftill  more  blameable,  w'ith  genuine  bark,  fromji 
which  the  aftive  conllituents  have  been  entirely  e:xtratled  by  de- 
coftion  W'ith  water. 

In  feledking  Peruvian  bark,  we  mull  therefore  fee,  that,  befidesi 
the  charafteriftics  already  noticed,  it  b'e  denfe,  heavy,  and  dry, 
not  mully  or  fpolled  by  moiihire,  and  that  a decoftion  made  oft 
it  have  a reddifh  colour  when  warm,  but  when  cold  become  paler,, 
and  depolite  a brownifh  red  fediment.  Thofe  pieces  whofe  taftjcs 
is  limply  intenfely  bitter  or  very  allringent,  or  naufeous,  orr 
merely  mucilaginous,  whofe  furface  is  fmooth  or  polilhed,  ofa» 
dark  colour  or  pale  yellow  or  red,  which  are  tough  or  fpongy,  ^ 
whofe  fradture  is  fibrous,  woody,  or  powdery,  and  their  internal  | 
colour  white  or  grey,  are  to  be  rejefted.  1 

The  predominant  conllituents  of  Peruvian  bark  are,  bitter  ex-j- 
tradlive,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid,  combined  with  fome  mucilage* 
and  relin.  Its  aroma  depends  upon  the  prefence  of  fome  elTential 
oil,  which,  ho’wever,  is  not  conliderable. 

On  dead  animal  matter  it  a£ls  as  an  antifeptic,  and  on  the  li-  • 
ving  body  it  a£ls  moreover  as  a ftimulant,  tonic,  and  antifpafmo- 
dic.  The  difcovery  of  its  medical  virtues  was,  in  all  probability, , 
the  refult  of  accident  \ and  in  fact,  according  to  fome,  the  Peru- 
vians learned  the  ufe  of  the  bark  by  obferving  certain  animals  ■ 
alFe£led  with  intermittents  inllin£lively  led  to  it ; while  others . 
fay,  that  a Peruvian  having  an  ague,  w’as  cured  by  happening  to  1 
drink  of  a pool  which,  from  fome  trees  having  fallen  into  it,  tailed  ' 
of  cinchona  ; and  its  ufe  in  gangrene  is  faid  to  htf\'e  originated  1 
from  its  curing  one  in  an  aguilh  patient.  About  the  year  1640, , 
the  lady  of  the  Spanilh  viceroy,  the  Comitill'a  del  Cinchon,  was 
cured  by  the  bark,  which  has  therefore  b&en  called  Cortex  or  Pul-- 
vis  ComitilTse,  Cinchona,  Chinachina  or  Cinchina,  Kinakma  or  Kin- 
kina,  Quinaquina  or  Quinquina;  and  from  the  interell  which  Car-- 
dinal  de  Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  took  in  its  dillribution,  it  has  ■ 
been  called  Cortex  or  Pulvis  Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  Jefuiticus,  Pa- 
trum,  &.C.  or  fimply,  from  its  pre-eminence.  Bark. 

On  its  firfl  introdu£lion  into  Europe,'  it  w'as  reprobated  by  ma- 
ny eminent  phylicians  ; and  at  diflTerent  periods  long  after,  it  was 
conlldered  a dangerous  remedy  ; but  its  charadler,  in  procefs  of 
time,  became  very  univerfally  ellablilhed. 

Pradlitioners  have  dilFered  much  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Some  have  afcribed  its  -virtues 
entirely  to  a ftimulant  power.  But  wliile  the  ftrongeft  and  moff 
permanent  ftimuli  have  by  no  means  the  fame  effeft  with  bark  in 
the  cure  of  difeafe?,  the  bark  itfelf  ftiows  hardly  any  ftimulant ' 
power,  either  from  its  aftion  on  the  ftomach,  or  on  other  fenfible 
parts  to  wliich  it  is  applied.  From  its  aclion  on  dead  animal  fi- 
bres, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a powerful  allringent ; • 
and  from  its  good  elfeds  in  cotain  cafes  of  difeafe,  there  is  reaion 
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to  prefume  that  it  is  a ftill  more  powerful  tonic.  To  this  tonic 
power  fome  think  that  its  aftion  as  an  antileptic  is  to  be  entirely 
attributed  : but  that,  independently  of  this,  it  has  a very  power- 
ful cffeft  in  refilling  the  feptic  progrefs  to  which  animal  fubftances 
;are  naturally  lubjedled,  appears  beyond  all  difpute,  frorn  its  ef- 
jfedls  in  refilling  putrefadlion,  not  only  in  dead  animal  folids,  but 
even  in  animal  fluids,  when  entirely  detached  from  the  living 
. body. 

But  although  it  be  admitted  that  the  Peruvian  bark  adls  power- 
fully as  an  allrlngent,  as  a tonic,  and  as  an  antlfeptic,  yet  thefe 
principles  will  by  no  means  explain  all  the  efliedls  derived  from  it 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  And  accordingly,  from  no  artificial  com- 
bination in  which  thefe  powers  are  combined,  or  in  which  they 
lexill  even  to  higher  degree,  can  the  good  confequences  refulting 
(from  Peruvian  bark  be  obtained.  Many  pradlitioners,  therefore, 

I are  difpofed  to  view  it  as  a fpecific.  If  by  a fpecific  we  mean  an 
j infallible  remedy,  it  caimot  indeed  be  confidered  as  entitled  to  that 
appellation  ; but  in  as  far  as  it  is  a very  powerful  remedy,  of  the 
operation  of  which  no  fatisfadlory  explanation  has  yet  been  given,  it 
may  with  great  propriety  be  denominated  a fpecific.  But  what- 
ever its  mode  of  operation  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  daily  employed  with  fuccefs  in  a great  variety  of  different  dif- 
eafes. 

It  was  firll  introduced,  as  has  already  been  faid,  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers;  and  in  thefe,  when  properly  exhibited,  it 
rarely  fails  of  fuccefs.  Pradlitioners,  however,  have  differed  with 
regard  to  the  bell  mode  of  exhibition  ; fome  prefer  giving  it  juft 
before  the  fit,  fome  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after  it. 
Some,  again,  order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  between  the  fits ; 
the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent  and  larger  according  to  the 
frequency  of  the  fits  •,  and  this  mode  of  exhibition,  although  it 
may  perhaps  fometimes  lead  to  the  employment  of  more  bark 
than  is  necefiary,  we  confider  as  upon  the  whole  preferable,  from 
being  bell  fuited  to  moft  ftomachs.  The  requifite  quantity  is  ve- 
ry different  in  different  cafes  ; and  in  many  vernal  intermittents  it 
feems  even  hardly  necefiary.  ■ 

It  iP  now  given,  from  the  vety  commencement  of  the  difeafe, 
without  previous  evacuations,  which,  with  the  delay  of  the  bark, 
or  under  dofes  of  it,  by  retarding  the  cure,  often  fcem  t®  induce 
abdominal  inflammations,  fcirrhus,  jaundice,  heftic,  dropfy,  &,c. 
fymptoins  formerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intemperate  ufe 
of  the  barki  but  which  are  bell  obviated  by  its  early  and  liberal 
ufe.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only  till  the  paroxyl’ms  ceafe,  but 
till  the  natural  appetite,  ftrength,  and  complexion  return.  Its  ufe 
is  then  to  be  gradually  left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  te 
fccure  againft  a relapfe;  to  which,  howevgr  unaccountable,  there 
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often  feems  to  be  a peculiar  difpolition^  and  efpeclally  when  the: 
wind  blpws  from  the  call.  Although,  however,  mod  evacuancS' 
conjoined  with  the  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents  are  rather  pre- 
judicial than  otherwife,  yet  it  is  of  advantage,  previous  to  its  uie, . 
to  empty  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the  Itomach  ; and  oiii 
this  account ' good  effedts  are  often  obtained  from  premiling  am 
emetic. 

It  is  a medicine  wllich  feems  not  only  fuited  to  both  formed! 
and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  ftate  of  fibre  on  which  all  ri-- 
gidly  periodical  difeafes  feem  to  depend  ; as  periodical  pain,  in-- 
flammation,  haemorrhagy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of  external  fenfe,, 

&.C. 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all  continued  fevers  ; at  the  fame, 
time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels  clean,  and  to  promote; 
when  necefl'ary  the  evacuation  of  redundant  bile,  always,  how- 
ever,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  patient  as  little  as  poffible.  ' 

In  confluent  fmall  pox,  it  promotes  languid  eruption  and  fuppii-- 
ration,  diminilhes  the  fev^er  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  andi 
prevents  or  corredls  putrefcence  and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is  much  ufed,  as  it  is  externally 
and  internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gangrene. 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has  been  ufed,, 
taken  internally  and  by  injedlion,  with  and  without  opiumi. 

In  all  thofe  hasmorrhagies  called  p^ffive,  and  which  it  is  allcw-- 
cd  all  hsemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become,  and  likewife  in  otherr 
increafed  difeharges,  it  is  much  ufed  ^ and  in  certain  undefined! 
cafes  of  htemoptylis,  fome  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  effeftuali 
when  joined  with  an  abforbent. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpofltion  to  nervous  and  convul-- 
live  difeafes  •,  and  fome  have  great  confidence  in  it,  joined  with; 
fulphuric  acid,  in  cafes  of  phthifis,  fcrofula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,, 
rickets,  feurvy,  and  in  ftates  of  convalefcence. 

In  thefe  cales,  notwithllanding  the  ufe  of  the  acid,  it  is  proper: 
to  conjoin  it  with  a milk  diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local  affeftion,  it  is: 
often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diuretics  or  other  evacuants, . 
and  by  its  early  exhibition  after'  the  water  is  once  drawn  olt,  orr 
even  begins  to  be  freely  difeharg^d,  a frelh  accumulation  is  pre-- 
vented,  and  a radical  cure  obtained. 

Mr  Pearfon  of  the  Lock  Hofpital  praifes  very  highly  the  powers' 
of  tills  remedy  in  different  forms  of  the  venereal  difeafe  ; in  re-  ■ 
ducing  incipient. bubo,  in  cleanfing'and  healing  ulcers  of  the  ton- - 
fils,  and  in  curing  gangrenous  ulcers  from  a venereal  caufe.  Butt 
in  all  thefe  cafes  mercury  mult  alfo  be  given  to  eradicate  tlie  vc-  - 
nereal  virus  from  the  fyltem. 

Peruvian  bark  may  be  exhibite-d, 

1.  In  fubllance. 
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The  beft  form  of  exhibiting  this  valuable  remedy  is  in  the 
ftate  of  a very  fine  powder,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  grains  to  two 
drachms  and  upwards.  As  it  cannot  be  fwallowed  in  the  form  of 
a dry  powder,  it  muft  either  be  diffufed  in  lome  liquid,  as  water, 
wine,  or  milk,  or  mixed  with  fome  vifcid  fubflance,  as  currant 
jelly.  Its  tafte,  which  is  difagreeable  to  many  people,  is  beft 
avoided  by  taking  it  immediately  after  it  is  mixed  up ; for  by 
ftanding  any  time,  it  is  communicated  to  the  vehicle.  In  this  re- 
fpeft,  therefore,  it  is  better  for  the  patients  to  mix  it  up  them- 
felves,  than  to  receive  it  from  the  apothecary  already  made  up 
into  a draught  with  lome  fimple  diftilled  water,  or  into  an  electu- 
ary with  a fyrup.  A much  more  important  objection  to  this  form 
of  giving  Peruvian  bark  is,  that  fome  ftomachs  will  not  bear  it, 
from  the  opprefiion  and  even  vomiting  which  in  thefe  cafes  it  ex- 
cites. We  muft  endeavour  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  the 
addition  of  fome  aromatic,  and  by  giving  it  in  fmall  dofes  more 
frequently  repeated.  If  we  are  unable  to  fucceed  by  thefe  means, 
we  muft  extract  the  moft  active  conftituents  of  the  bark  by  means 
of  fome  menftruum.  It  has  therefore  long  been  a pharmaceutical 
problem  to  difcover  which  menftruum  extrats  the  virtues  of  Peru- 
vian bark  moft  completely.  But  the  ative  conftituents  of  this  re- 
medy, according  to  the  beft  and  lateft  analyfis,  are  bitter  extrat- 
ive,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid,  combined  with  fome  mucilage  and  re- 
fin. Of  thefe  the  two  laft  are  not  foluble  in  any  one  menftruum  ; 
but  they  moft  probably  contribute  very  little  to  the  powers  of  the 
medicine.  The  tliree  other  conftituents,  on  the  contrary,  on  which 
all  its  activity  depends,  taken  fingly,  are  all  of  them  very  foluble, 
both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  arfd  in  every  mixture  of  thefe.  But 
it  would  be  contrary  to  ahalogy  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  fubftances 
ftiould  exilt  fo  intimately  mixed  as  they  muft  be  in  an  organic  bo- 
dy, without  exerting  upon  each  other  fome  degree  of  chemical  af- 
finity, and  forming  combinations  poflefled  of  new  properties.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  whether  it-  arife  from  this  caufe,  or  merely 
from  tlie  ftate  of  aggregation,  that  neither  water  nor  alcohol  ex- 
tract thele  conftituents  from  Peruvian  bark  in  the  fame  quantity 
in  w’hich  they  are  able  to  difiblve  them  feparately,  and  that  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  direft  experiment  to  determine  the  degree 
of  action  poftTelTed  by  each  menftruum  upon  it.  With  this  view 
many  experiments^  have  been  made,  and  by  very  able  chemifts. 
But  moft  of  them  wmre  performed  when  the  fcience  of  chemiftry 
was  but  in  its  infanc » i and  even  at  this  time  that  branch  of  it 
which  relates  to  thefe  fubftances  is  fo  little  underftood,  that  the  re- 
fults  of  the  lateft  experiments  are  far  from  conclufive. 

2.  In  infufion. 

To  thofe  whofe  ftomachs  will  not  bear  the  powder,  this  is  the  beft 
form  of  exhibiting  Peruvian  bark.  Water,  at  a given  temperature, 
fcems  capable  of  difiolving  only  a certain  quantity,  and  therefore 
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Tv’e  are  not  able  to  increafe  the  ftrength  of  an  infufion,  cither  by 
emnloving  a larger  quantity  of  the  bark,  or  alloiving  them  to  re- 
' longi  in  LX  One  part  of  bark  is  luffiaent  to  fa  ura  e 

hxteen  of  water  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour  or  two.  lo  accelerate 
the  aaion  of  the  water,  it  is  ufual  to  pour  it  .. 

bark,  to  cover  it  up,  and  allow  it  lo  cooUlowly.  ^ 

a fufficient  length  of  time,  the  infuiion  is  decanted  off  .or  me.  Ihe 
infufton/in  water  is  however  liable  to  one  very  great  objeaion,  that 
it  cannot  be  kept  even  a very  Ihort  time  without  being  decompo-  ^ 
fed  and  fpoiled.  Therefore,  in  fome  inftanccs,  we  prepare  the  in-  , 
fufion  with  wine  ; and  it  fortunately  happ  -ns  that  very  often  tlie 
life  of  the  menttruum  is  as  much'  indicated  as  that  of  the  folven  .. 

'rill"  gr"elt"’^aivity  of  the  menftruum  in  this  preparation  pre- 
vents tlfe  bark  from  bemg  given  in  /-fLutnt 

exert  its  peculiar  virtues.  It  is,  however,  a powerful  Itimulant. 

Water  of  tlie  temperature  of  a 12°  is  capable  of  diffolving  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  foluble  parts  ot  Peruvian 
water  at  60°.  But  the  folvent  powers  even  of  boiling  water  ha  e 
their  limits,  and  by  protrading  the  decoction  we  do 
ftrength,  but  rather,  by  diminifhing  the^  ^lanti  y 
flruum,  we  lefTen  the  quantity  ot  matter  ctiffolved.  at  a 

boiling  temperature,  extraftive  abforbs  oxygen  ^^^dly  frorn  the: 
atmofpher^^  ieems  to  be  an  inlolublec 

and  inert  refine  us  fubftance. 

in  Airplcplira.icn  we  eped  to  pofl'efs  Ae  virtues  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  a Very  conceutrateci  Itate.  The  prme.pal  objed.ons  to  m 
life  are  its  great  exptnee,  and  the  dtcompofit.on  and  dellvuaioi; 

the  ao-livt  conili.kntsof  thebark  during  the 
not  properly  conduaed.  It  is  conveniei.t  for  the  tormation  o 

pills  and  bolufes,  but  we  would  always  ^ ° 

decoa’ion  to  any  mixture  in  which  the  extiaa  is  reduTolved. 

Eternally,  kruvian  bark  is  iifed  in  fubftance,  as  an  applica.1 
tion  to  ill-conditioned,  carious,  or  gangrenous  ulcers.  ,J 

In  the  form  of  clvfter,  it  may  be  given  m fubltauce,  decoa.o. 
J.I1  Ulc  lull J J for  fncnirv  an' 


or  extraa.  The  powder  is  ufed  as  a tooth  powder  for  fpengy  an 
•urns,  and  the  decoaion  is  an  excellent  aftnngcnt  getrg... 


bleeding  g 

To*iircreafe  the  power  of  Peruvian  bark,  or  to  dnea  Its  effic; 
cyTo  a particular  pmpote,  or  to  correa  ; 

finally  produced  by  it,  it  is  frequently 

medies.  When  it  produces  vomiting,  catbomc  acid  forms  a ul 
Sradditicni  whe/ it  purges,  opium-,  wben  it  oppreffes  ft 

much  aromatics  •,  and  when  it  induces  coftivenefs,  rhubaib. 
„ry  bS  alfo  combined  with  other  vegetable  aftnngcnt  o b 
ter  remedies,  without  impairing  us  powers.  But  we  are^^ 


!■ 
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fraid  that  many  additions 'are  made,  chiefly  faline  fubftances, 
of  which  the  effeds  are  not  at  all  iinderftood.  Sulphnric  acid, 
fuperfulphate  of  alumina  and-potafs  (alum),  muriate  of  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  potafs,  tartrite  of  potafs,  tartrite  of  antimony  and 
potafs  (tartar  emetic),  iron,  lime-water,  &c.  have  been  frequently 
prefcribed  with  it;  but  we  know  that  in  many  of  thefe  mixtures 
decompofition  occurs,  which  renders  tlie  whole  either  inadive,  or 
completely  deceives  us  with  regard  to  the  expeded  efleds. 

Yellow. Peruvian  bark. 

Ihis  kind  of  bark  has  only  been  introduced  fince  1790,  and 
we  are  Hill  uncertain,  both  with  regard  to  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces it,  and  the  place  of  its  growth.  It  confilts  of  pieces 
about  fix  inches  in  length,  thicker,  and  lefs  rolled  up  than  the 
common  bark.  Its  internal  furface  is  of  a deeper  red.  It  fome- 
times  wants  the  epidermis,  -which  is  often  as  thick  as  the  bark  it- 
felf.  It  is  ^lighter  aAd  more  friable  than  the  former  variety  ; its 
tradure  is  fibrous  ; and  wdien  reduced  to  powder,  its  colour  is  * 
paler.  Its  tafie  is  much  more  bitter,  allringent,  and  itronger,  but 
its  fmell  is  weaker.  Its  decodion  when  hot  is  redder,  but  when 
cold,  paler.  Its  folutions  ftrike  a deeper  colour  with  fulphate  of 
iron.  It  contains  more  bitter  extractive,  and  more  tannin  and  ' 
gallic  acid,  than  either  of  the  others,  but  lefs  g-am  than  the  com- 
mon, and  lefs  refin  than  the  red.  It  alfo  produces  the  fame  ef- 
feds  in  much  fmaller  dofes.  Ihe  epidermis  fhotild 'alw'ays  be 
removed  before  it  is  powdered. 

^ 3.  Red  Peruvian  bark  occurs  generally  in  much  larger,  thicker, 
flatter  pieces,  but  fometimes  alfo  in  the  form  of  quills.  It  is  hea- 
vy, firm,  found,  and  dry;  friable  between  the  teeth;  does  not 
l^eparate  into  fibres  ; and  breaks,  not  Ihivery,  but  llrort,  clofe,  and 
Inmoth.  It  has  three  layers  : the  outer  is  thin,  rugged,  of  a red- 
di/h  brown  colour,  but  frequently  covered  with  moffy  matter  • 
the  middle  is  thicker,  more  compad,  darker  coloured,  very  refin- 
ous,  brittle,  and  yields  firft  to  the  pdlle  ; the  inmoll  is  more 
ivoody,  fibrous,  and  of  a brighter  red.  Its  powder  is  reddilb,  like 
that  of  Armenian  bole. 

Its  aftringenc^  and  bitternefs  are  more  intenfe,  and  it  contains 
more  tiian  the  pale  bark.  It  alio  produces  its  efieds  in 

mailer  dofes.  It  is  faid  to  be  more  frequently  adulterated. 


St.  4-  Cinchona  Carib/ea.  Cortex.  (Erl) 

Cinchona  of  tfie  Caribajan  iflands.  The  bark. 

Ihis  tree  ig  found  in  the  Caribaean  iflands.  It  grow's  to  a very 
arge  fize.  Dr  Wright,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  our 
knowledge  of  it,  found  fome*in  the  parifli  of  St  James’s,  Jamaica, 
'i  j and  proportionally  thick.  The  wood  is  hard. 

^ ’1  t^kes  a fine  polifli.  The  bark  of  the  large  trees  is 

loug  , tile  cuticle  thick  and  inert,  and  the  inner  bark  thinner  than 

^ ^ that 
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that  of  the  young  trees,  but  more  fibrous.  The  bark  is  brought 
to  us  in  pieces  about  a fpan  in  length,  rolled  together,  and  a line 
or  half  a line  in  thicknel's,  of  a brown  colour  on  the  fin  face,  which 
is  mod  commonly  covered  with  white  lichens:  imernally  it  is  o 
a dark  brown  colour,  and  very  fibrous  in  its  fraaure.  It  has  at 
firft  a fweetilb  tafie,  but  a^ter  being  chewed  fome  time  it  becomes 

extremely  nauleous  and  bitter.  Dr  Wright  fays  he  made  ufe  of 
this  bark  in  all  cafes  where  Peruvian  bark  was  indicated,  and 
vvith  the  greateft  fuccefs.  It  has  often  been  confounded  with 
the  cinchona  floribunda,  .Willdenow’s  7th  fpecies),  fo  excellently 
analyzed  by  Fourcroy  under  the  title  of  the  Cinchona  of  bt  Do- 
mingo, and  which  taken  internally  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting  and 

purging. 


CINERES  GLAVELLATI.  {Land.  Duh.) 

POTASSJE  IMPURUS. 


See  C.'i.RBONAS 


CINNAMOMUM. 

MUM. 


{Land.  Bub:)  See  Laurus  Cinnamo- 


CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA. 

Pnrci'  a Drnva,  Radix.  (J^OJid.  Dub.^  ^ 

Pareira  brava.  The  root. 

Dioccia  Monadelphiu. — Nat.  ord.  Sarmentace^.  ^ i.  nr  « 

This  is  a perennial  climbing  plant  which  grows  in  the  Weft 
India  Hlands  and  in  South  America.  The  root,  which  is  officinal, 
is  brought  to  us  from  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fome  no  1 
bigger  than  one's  finger,  others  as  large  as  a child’s  arm  ; it  is ; 
crooked,  and  varioufly  wrinkled  on  the  furface  ; outwardly  of  a i 
dark  colour,  internally  of  a dull  yellowifli,  and  interwoven  with  1 
woody  fibres;  fo  that,  upon  a tranfverfe  feaion,  a number  of  con-- 
centric  circles  appear,  croffed  with  fibres,  whicti  run  from  the  r 
centre  to  the  circumference  : It  has  no  fmell;  the  tafte  is  a littlee 
bitteriffi,  blended  with  a fweetnefs  like  that  of  liquorice.  lhi^> 
root  is  highly  extolled  by  the  Brazilians  and  Portuguefe,  in  a great  t 
variety  of  difeafes,  particularly  againft  fuppreffions  of  urine,  ne-  ■ 
phritic  pains,  and  calculus.  Geolfroy  alfo  found  it  uteful  in  ne-- 
phritic  diforders,  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  m humora 
hfthmas,  and  in  fome  fpecies  of  jaundice.  The  common  people 
of  Jamaica  ufe  a decoaion  of  the  roots  for  pains  and  weaknefs  ol 
the  ftomach,  proceeding  froni  relaxation.  The  dofe  of  thyoo 
fubftance  is  from  twelve  grains  to  half  a drachm ; in  decoftion 
two  or  three  drachms. 


CISTUS  CRETICUS. 
Ladanurn,  Rejina. 


Cret» 
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. Cretan  Clftus.  Ladanum.  A refin. 

Willd.  g.  io^%.  fp.  13. — Nat.  ord.  Afcyroidcce.  / 

This  is  a perennial, flirub  which  grows  in  Syria,. and  more  efpe.- 
cially  in  the  Grecian  ifiands. 

This  refin  is  laid  to  have  been  formerly  colle6ted  from  the 
beards  of  goats  who  browfed  the  leaves  of  the  ciftus  : at  pr^fent, 
a kind  of  rake,  with  feveral  ftraps  or  thongs  of  {kins  fixed  to  it,  is 
drawn  lightly  over  the  fhrub,  fo  as  to  take  up  the  unduous  juice, 
wliich  is  afterwards  fcraped  off  with  knives.  It  is  rarely  met 
with  pure,  even  in  the  places  where  it  is  produced  ; the  dull,  blown 
upon  tjie  plant  by  the  wind,  mingling  with  the  vifcid  juice,  and 
the  inhabitants  alfo  being  faid  to  mix  it  with  a certain  black  fand. 

In  the  iliops  two  forts  are  met  with  : the  bell  (which  is  very  rare) 
is  in  dark- coloured  almoft  black  maffes,  of  the  conliftence  of  a foft 
plafter,  which  grows  {till  fofter  upon  being  handled  ■,  of  a very 
agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a light  pungent  bitterifli  tafte  : the  other 
fort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark- coloured,  in  long  rolls  coiled  up  : this 
is  of  a much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firll,  and  has  a large  admix- 
ture of  a fine  fand,  which  in  the  ladanum  examined  by  the  French 
Academy,  made  up  three-fourths  of  the  mafs.  Rectified  fpirit.  of 
I wine  almofl  entirely  diffolves  pure  ladanum,  leaving  only  a fmall 
I portion  of  gummy  matter  which  has  no  tafte  or  fmell. 

CITRUS. 

Folyaddphia  Icofandria. — Nat.  ord.  Pomacea. 

' Citrus  Aurantium.  Folia,  Jlores,  aqua  Jlillatltia  et  oleum 

' volatile  Jiorum,  fi  uEitis  fuocus,  fruElus  immaturus,  et  cortex  exterior, 

{Ed,') 

Aurantium  Hifpalenfe.  Folium,  Jlos,  fruBus  fuccus,  et  cortex  exte~ 

I rior.  {Lotld.)  FruBus  fuccus  et  cortex  exterior,  fruBus  immaturus, 

I Jiorum  aqua  Jlillatitia.  {DuhJ 

Seville  orange.  Ihe  leaves,  flowers,  diftilled  water  and  elTen- 
. tial  oil  of  the  flowers,  the  juice  and  outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
; unripe  fruit. 

The  orange  tree  is  a beautiful  evergreen,  a native  of  Alia,  but 
[ now  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
the  W eft  India  iflands.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
but  they  may  be  all  referred  to  the  bitter  or  Seville  orange,  and 
the  fweet  or  China  orange. 

The  leaves  are  neither  fo  aromatic  nor  fo  bitter  as  the  rind  of 
1 the  fruit,  yet  they  have  been  celebrated  by  eminent  phyficians  ' 

as  a powerful  antifpafmodic  in  convulfive  diforders,  and  efpecially 
in  epilepfy  •,  with  others  they  have  entirely  failed. 

The  flowers  (flores  naphae)  are  highly  odoriferous,  and  have 
been  for  fomc  time  paft  in  great  efteem  as  a perfume  : their  tafte 
IS  fomewhat  warm,  accompanied  with  a degree  of  bitternefs.  They 
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yield  their  flavour  by  infufion  to  reftified  fpirit,  and  in  diftillation 
both  to  fpirit  and  water,  (ag^ua  florum  naphse ) : the  bitter  matter  j 
is  diHolved  by  water,  and,  on  evaporating  the  decoftion,  remains 
entire  in  tlie  extradl. 

A very  fragrant  red-coloured  oil,  diftilled  from  thefe  flowers, 
is  brought  from  Italy  under  the  name  of  oleum  or  ejferitiu  neroh  ; j 
but  oil  of  behen,  in  which  orange  flowers  have  been  digefted,  is 
frequently  fubftituted  for  it.  The  fraud,  however,  is  eafily  de- 
tefted,  as  the  real  oil  is  entirely  volatile,  and  the  adulterated  is 
not. 

Orange  flowers  were  at  one  time  faid  to  be  an  ufeful  remedy  in 
convulfive  and  epileptic  cafes  •,  but  experience  has  not  confirmed 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them.  As  by  drying  they  lofe  their  vir- 
tues, they  may  be  preferved  for  this  purpofe  by  packing  them  j 
clofely  in  earthen  veflTel's,  with  half  their  weight  of  muriate  of  ; 
foda.  ' 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a grateful  acid  liquor,  confifting  princi- 
pally of  citric  acid,  fyrup,  extractive,  and  mucilage  ; of  conlider-  i 
able  ufe  in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diftempers,  for  allaying  heat, 
quenching  third,  and  promoting  the  falutary  excretions  ; it  is  like-  ! 
wife  of  ufe  in  genuine  fcorbutus,  or  fea-icurvy- — Although  the 
Seville,  or  buter  brctnge  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  yet  the  juice  of  the  China,  or  fweet  orange,  is 
much  more  employed.  It  is  more  mild,  and  lefs  acid  ■,  and  it  is 
employed  in  its  moll  Ample  date  with  great  advantage,  both  as  a 
cooling  medicine,  and  as  an  ufeful  antifeptic  in  fevers  of  the  word 
kinds,  as  well  as  in  many  other  acute  difeafes,  being  highly  bene- 
ficial as  alleviating  third.  Dr  Wright  applied  the  roaded  pulp  of 
oranges  as  a poultice  to  fetid  fores  in  the  Wed  Indies,  with  very 
great  fuccefs. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  is  a grateful  aromatic  bit- 
ter ; and  proves  an  excellent  domachic  and  carminative,  promo- 
ting appetite,  warming  the  habit,  and  drengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcex'a.  Orange  peel  appears  to  be  confiderably  warmer 
than  that  of  lemons,  and  to  abound  more  with  eflTential  oil : to  this 
circumdance,  therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  medicines.  The  flavour  of  the  rird  is  likewife  fuppofed  to 
be  lefs  perilhable  than  that  of  the  other:  hence  the  London  Col- 
lege employ  orange-peel  in  the  fpirituoiis  bitter  tinidure  which  is 
deligned  for  keeping  ; whild  in  the  bitter  watery  infufion,  lemon 
peel  is  preferred.  A fyrup’  and  diddled  water  are-  for  the  fame 
reafon  prepared  from  the  rind  of  oranges  in  preference  to  that  of 
lemons. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  orange  is  the  bafis  of  a conferve  both  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  pharmacopoeias  -,  and  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  mod  elegant  and  convenient  forms  of  exhibiting  it. 
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The  unripe  fruit  dried  are  called  Curaroa  oranges.  They  vary 
In  fize  from  that  of  a pea  to  that  of  a cherry.  Ihey  are  bitterer 
than  the  rind  of  ripe  oranges,  but  not  fo  aromatic,  and  are  ufed  as 
a lloinachic. 

S[i.  ClTRt's  iMKDrCA.  FruBus,  cortiX  fruBus,  et  cjus  oJsum  DO- 
Inliit.  (-£(/.) 

Lunon.  Sfucus,  cortex  exterior,  et  oleum  ejj’.ndu  diEluni.  (LondE) 
Succus,  cortex  ext  trior,  ejufdemqut  oleum  ejjcniiiilc.  i^Dubd) 

Lemon  tree.  The  juice  and  outer  rind,  and  its  eflential  oil,  of 
the  fruit. 

TiiE  juice  of  lemons  is  jTimilar  in  quality  to  that  of  oranges, 
from  wliich  it  difFers  little  otherwife  tiian  in  containing  more  ci- 
tric acid  and  lei's  fyrup.  The  quantity  of  the  former  is  indeed 
fo  great,  that  the  acid  has  been  named  from  this  fruit.  Acid  of 
Lemons,  and  is  commonly  prepared  irom  it.  The  limple  expref- 
, fed  juice  will  not  keep,  on  account  of  the  fyrup,  extra£li\m  and 
( muoiiage,  and  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains,  which  caufes 
it  to  ferment. 

It  was  therefore  extremely  defirable  that  an  eafy  method 
Ihould  be  difeovered  of  reducing  it  to  fuch  a ftate  that  it  would 
not  fpoil  by  keeping,  and  would  be  lels  bulky. 

Various  means  have  been  propofed  and  practifed  with  this 
view.  The  juice  has  been  evaporated  to  the  confidence  of  rob; 
but  this  always  gives  an  empyreumatic  tafte,  and  does  not  fepa- 
rate  the  extratlive  or  mucilage,  fo  that  it  is  dill  apt  to  ferment 
when  agitated  on  board  of  fhip  in  tropical  climates.  It  has  been 
expofed  to  frod,.  and  part  of  the  water  been  removed  under  the 
form  of  ice  ; but  this  is  liable  to  all  the  former  objections,  and  be- 
lides,  wheie  the  lemons  are  produced  in  fufficient,  quantity,  there 
is  not  a lufhcient  degree  of  cold.  The  addition  of  a quantity' of 
alcohol  to  the  infpid'ated  juice  fepar^ites  the  mucilage,  but  not  the 
extractive  or  fugar.  By  means,  however,  of  Scheele’s  procefs,  as 
reduced  to  determinate  quantities  by  Proud,  we  can  obtain  the 
acid  perfectly  pure  and  crydallized. 

To  94  parts  of  lemon  juice,  4 paits  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  to 
be  added:  the  carbonic  acid  is  feparated  by  effervefcence,  and  a 
quantity  of  infoluble  citrate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  By  evapora- 
ting the  fupernatant  licjuor,  another  portion  of  citrite  of  lime  is 
obtained.  Thefe  added  together  amount  to  about  q-  parts,  and 
require  20  parts  of  fulphuric  acid,  of  the  fpecilic  gravity  of  1.15 
to  decompofe  them.  The  ftilphate  of  lime  being  nearly  infoluble 
is  precipitated,  and  the  citric  acid  remains  in  folution,  and  is  to 
be  feparated  by  walking,  and  crydallized  by  evaporation.  If  too 
much  fulphuric  acid  be  added,  when  the  liquor  is  much  concen- 
trated, it  readls  upon  the  citric  acid,  and  chars  a portion  of  it. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  a little  chalk  mud  be  added. 
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By  this,  or  fome  fltnilar  procefs,  it  is  now  manufaftured  in  this 
country  in  large  quantities,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  Coxwell’s 
Concrete  Salt-of  Lemons. 

Citric  acid  is  a powerful  and  agreeable  antifeptic.  Its  powers 
are  much  increafed,  according  to  Dr  Wright,  by  faturating  it 
with  muriate  of  foda.  The  mixture  he  recommends  as  poffefling 
very  great  efficacy  in  dyfentery,  remittent  fever,  the  belly-ach, 
putrid  fore  throat,  and  as  being  perfedtly  fpecific  in  diabetes  and 
lienteria.  Citric  acid  is  often  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  for  allay- 
ing vomiting  : with  this  intention  it  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potafs,  from  which  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with  effervefcence. 
This  mixture  ffiould  be  drunk  as  foon  as  it  is  made  : or,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  on  which  aftually  the  anti- emetic  powers  of  this 
mixture  depends,  may  be  extricated  in  the  ftomach  itfelf,  by  firft 
fwallowing  the  carbonate  of  potafs  diflblved  in  water,  and  drink- 
ing immediately  afterwards  the  citric  acid  properly  fweetened. 
The  dofes  are  about  a fcruple  of  the  carbonate  diflblved  in  eight 
or  ten  drachms  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice,  or  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  citric  acid. 

Lemon  juice  i^  alfo  an  ingredient  in  many  pleafant  refrigerant 
drinks,  which  are  of  very  great  ufe  in  allaying  febrile  heat  and 
thirft.  Of  thefe  the  moft  generally  ufeful  is  lemonade,  or  diluted 
lemon-juice,  properly  fweetened.  Lemonade,  with  the  addition  of 
a certain  quantity  of  any  good  ardent  fpirit,  forms  the  well-known 
beverage  Punch,  which  is  fometimes  given  as  a cordial  to  the  fick. 
The  German  writers  order  it  to  be  made  with  arrack,  as  rum  and 
brandy,  they  fay,  are  apt  to  occafion  headach.  But  the  faft  is 
diredlly  the  reverfe,  for  of  all  fpirits  arrack  is  moft  apt  to  pro- 
duce headach.  The  lighteft  and  fafeft  fpirits  are  thofe  which 
contain  leaft  eflential  oil,  or  other  foreign  matters,  and  W'hich 
have  been  kept  the  longeft  time  after  their  diftillation. 

The  yellow  peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic,  and  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  ftomachic  tinftures  and  infufions  ; it  is  confiderably  lefs 
hot  than  orange-peel,  and  yields  in  diftillation  with  water  a lefs 
quantity  of  eflential  oil : its  flavour  is  neverthelefs  more  periffi- 
able,  yet  does  not  arife  fo  readily  with  fpirit  of  wine  ; for  a fpiri- 
tuous  extraft  made  from  lemon-peel  pofl'efles  the  aromatic  tafte 
and  fmell  of  the  fubjeft  in  much  greater  perfeftion  than  an  extraft 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  from  the  peels  of  oranges.  In  the 
Ihops,  a fyrup  is  prepared  from  the  juice,  and  the  peel  is  can- 
died ; the  peel  is  an  ingredient  in  the  bitter  infufions  and  wiiies  ; 
the  elTential  oil  enters  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  or  fpintus 
ammonite  compofitus,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  fome  other  formulne. 

COCCUS  CACTI.  {Ed.) 

Coccine/la.  (Lofidi) 

Cochineal. 

CociriNEAi; 
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Cochineal  is  the  dried  body  of  the  female  of  a hemipterous 
infecl.  It  is  found  only  in  Mexico,  and  is  nourifhed  entirely  on 
the  leaves  of  the  opuntia  or  nopal,  (callus  coccinelliferus).  The 
wild  cochineal,  which  is  covered  with  a filky  envelop,  is  lefs 
valuable  than  the  cultivated  cochineal,  which  is  without  that 
covering,  but  grows  to  a larger  fize,  and  furnilhes  a finer  and 
more  permanent  colour.  The  Spaniards  endeavour  to  confine 
jaoth  the  infeft  and  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds  to  Mexico.  But 
this  attempt  at  monopoly  will,  we  hope,  be  fruftrated  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  fome  gentlemen  in  the  Tail  Indies.  The  male  only  is 
furniflied  with  wings,  the  female  has  none,  and  remains  conftant- 
ly  attached  to  the  leaf  of  the  ca£tus.  During  winter,  the  Mexi- 
cans preferve  thefe  infetls,  w'ith  the  fucculent  leaves  to  which 
they  are  attached,  in  their  houfes.  In  fpring,  after  the  rainy  £ea- 
Ibn  is  over,  they  are  transferred  to  the  living  plants,  and  in  a few 
days  they  lay  innumerable  eggs  and  die.  They  are  collected 
three  times  in  the  year : firft  the  dead  mothers  are  gathered  as 
foon  as  they  have  laid  their  eggs  j in  three  or  four  months,  the 
young  which  have  grown  to  a fufficient  fize  are  collected ; and  in 
three  or  four  months  more,  all  the  young  are  colletled,  large  and 
fmall  indifcriminately,  except  thofe  which  they  preferve  for 
breeding  next  year.  They  are  killed  by  inclofing  them  in  a bag 
ind  dipping  them  in  hot  water,  and  by  expofing  them  on  iron 
plates  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  800,000  pounds  are  brought  an- 
nually to  Europe;  and  each  pound  contains  at  leafl;  70,000  infers. 
From  their  appearance,  when  brought  to  us,  they  were  long  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  feed  of  fome  plant.  They  are  fmall,  irregular, 
roundilh  bodies,  of  a blackilh-red  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a 
bright  purple  red  within.  .Their  tafte  is  acrid,  bitterilh  and 
aftringent.  'ITiey  are  ufed  only  for  the  fake  of  the  fine  colour 
which  they  produce,  and  they  are  principally  confumed  by  the 
fcarlet  dyers.  In  pharmacy  they  are  employed  to  give  a beauti- 
ful red  to  fome  ti^ures.  Their  colour  is  eafily  extracfled,  both 
by  alcohol,  water,  and  water  of  ammonia  ; and  in  the  dried  infe<3:^ 
it  is  not  impaired  by  keeping  for  any  length  of  time. 

COCHLEARIA. 

WilU.  g.  1228.  T^etradynamin  Siliculofa. — NatJ  ord.  Sillquofce. 

Sp.  I.  Cochlearia  Ofeicinalis.  Herla. 

Cochfearin.  Herba.  (^Dub.') 

Cochlearia  hortenjis.  Herba.  (^Lond,^ 

Garden  feurvy-grafs.  The  plant. 

I HIS  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  on  the  fea-fliore  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. As  long  as  it  is  frelh  it  has  ti  jjeculiar  Imell,  efpecially 
when  bruifed,  and  a kind  of  faline  acrid  tafte,  which’ it  lofes  com- 
pletely 
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pletely  by  drying,  but  which 'it  imparts  by  dlftillatlon  to  water  ; 
or  alcohol.  It  alfo  furnilhes  an  eflential  oil,  the  fmell  of  which 
is  i’o  strong  as  to  nnakc  the  eyes  water. 

The  iVelh  plant  is  a gentle  llimulant  and  .diuretic,  and  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  the  cure  of  fea-fcuivy.  It  is  employed  externally  as  a 
gargle  in  fore  throat,  and  fcorbutic  affections  of  the  gums  and 
mouth.  It  may  be  eaten  in  fubttance  in  any  quantity,  or  the 
juice  may  be  cxpreffed  from  it,  or  it  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  or  its  virtues  may  be  extradled  by  diftillation. 

5^,8.  CociiLEARiA  Armoracta.  Radix.  QRd.')  • 

Raphumts  ruiiiciinus.  R'uii.x.  (^Lund.  Dtd.') 

Horfe.-radilh.  The  root. 

This  perennial  plant  is  fometimes  found  wild  about  river- 
fides,  and  other  moilt  places;  for  medicinal  and  culinary  ules,  it 
is  cultivated  in'gardens;  it  flovcArs  in  June,  but  rarely  perfetls  its 
feeds  in  this  country.  Horle-radifli  root  has  a quick  pungent 
fmell,  and  a penetrating  acrid  tafte  ; it  neverthelefs  contains  in 
certain  veffels  a fweet  juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  upon  the 
furface.  By  drying,  it  lofes  all  its  acrimony,  becoming  firft  | 
fweetilh,  and  afterwards  almoft  inlipid  : if  kept  in  a cool  place, 
covered  with  land,  it  retains  its  qualities  for  a conliderable  time. 
The  medical  effedls  of  this  root  are,  to  ftii.uulate  the  folids,  and 
promote  tlie  fluid  fecretions;  it  feems  to  extend  its  aftion  through 
the  whole  habit,  and  affeft  the  minutell  glands.  It  has  frequentj.y 
done  fervice  in  lome  kinds  of  feurvies  and  other  chronic  diforders, 
proceeding  from  a vifeidity  .of  the  juices,  or  obltruclions  of  the 
excretory  du£fs.  Sydenham  recommends  it  likewife  in  droplies, 
particularly  thofe  which  fometimes  follow  intermittent  fevers. 
Both  water  and  redlified  fplrit  extract  the  virtues  of  this  root  by 
infulion,  and  elevate  them  in  dilfillation  ; along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid,  an  effential  oil  arifes,  poflelTing  the  whole  tafte  and  pungen- 
cy of  the  horfe-radifti. 

■ COCOS  BUTYRACEA.  0/cuai  nuch  fixum.  (Sd.) 

The  mackaw  tree.  The  fixed  oil  of  the  nut,  commonly  called  : 
Palm  Oil. 

Palnuc. — Nat.  ord.  Pula, a. 

This  tree  is  a'  native  of  South  America.  The  fruit  is  triangu-- 
lar,  yellow,  and  as  big  as  a plumb.  The  nut  or  kernel  by  decoc- 
tion yields  the  oleum  palmte  of  the  fliops.  lhia.oil  has  the  con- 
liftence  of  butter,  a golden  yellow  colour,  the  fmell  of  violets, 
and  a fweetilh  tafte.  When  well  preferved,  it  keeps  feveral 
years  without  becoming  rancid.  When  fpoiled,  it  lofes  its  yeb 
low  colour  and  pleaiant  fmell.  It  is  faid  to  be  often  imitate 
with  axunge,  coloured  with  turmeric,  and  feented  with  Florentine 
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iris  root.  It  is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  and  only  externally  as 
an  emollient  ointment. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.  Radix.  {Ed.') 

Colchicjim.  Radix.  {L^nd.  Dub.) 

i*Ieadow  faffron. 

Will..  707.  Jj).  I.  Hixcuulria  T'rigynin. — Nat.  ord.  Liliacecc. 

' INIeadow  Saefron  is  a perennial,  bulbous  rooted  plant,  which 
grows  in  wet  meadows  in  tlie  temperate  countries  of  Europe.  It 
flowers  in  the'  beginning  of  autumn,  at  iVhich  time  the  old*bulb 
begins  to  decay,  and  a new  bulb  to  be  formed.  In  the  following 
May  the  new  bulb  is  perfetSted,  and  the  old  one  ^ya^l;ed  and  corru- 
gated. They  are  dbg  for  medical  ufe  in  the  beginning  of  fum- 
mer. 

fhe  fenfible  qualities  of  the  freih  root  are  very  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  of  growth,  and  feafon  of  the  year.  In  autumn  it 
is. inert;  in  the  beginning  of  fuinmer  highly  acrid:  fome  have 
found  it  to  be  a corrofive  poifon,  others  have  eaten  it  in  confider- 
able  quantity  wnthcut  experiencing  any  effedt.  ' When  it  is  pof- 
ilefled  of  acrimony,  this  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  acrimony  of 
jgarlic,  and  is  entirely  deftroyed  by  drying.  Stork,  Collin  and 
|Plcnk  have  celebrated  its  virtues  as  a diuretic  in  hydrothorax  and 
iother  dropfies.  But  it  is  at  beft  a very  uncertain  remedy.  The 
exprelfed  juice  is  ufed  in  Alface  to  deltroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 

! COLOCYNTHIS.  {Load.  Dub.)  See  CucuMis. 

COLOMBA.  {Loud.  Ed.) 

« Columbo.  {Dub.) 

, Colomba.  The  root. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  unknown  plant,  which,  however,  is  con- 
jedtured  by  "Willdenow  to  be  a fpecies  of  bryonia.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  its  name  from  a city  in  Ceylon,  from  which  it  is 
fent  over  all  India.  But  more  recent  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  pro- 
duced in  Africa,  in  the  counny  of  the  Caftres,  and  that  it  forms 
an  important  article  of  commerce  with  the  Portuguefe  at  Mozam^ 
bique,  in  the  province  of  Tranquebar,  It  is  generally  brought 
in  tranfv'erle  fedtions,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, rarely  divided  horizontally.  This  is  evidently  done  to  faci- 
litate its  drying,  for  the  large  pieces  are  all  perforated  with  holes. 
The  bark  is  wrinkled  and  thick,  of  a dark  brown  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  bright  yellow  within.  The  pith  in  the  centre  is  fpon- 
gy,  yellowilh,  and  (lightly  ftriped.  ^ Its  Imeil  is  (lightly  aromatic, 
and  readily  loft  when  not  preferved  in  dole  vefi'els ; its  tafte  is 
unplealant,  bitter,  and  fomewhat  acrid;  the  bark  has  the  ftrongeft 
talte  j the  pith  is  almoft  mucilaginous.  Its  effential  conftituents 
are  bitter  extradtive,  and  a great  deal  of  mucilage.  It  is  according. 
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ly  more  foluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol.  In  India  it  is  much 
uled  in  difeafes  attended  with  bilious  fymptoms,  particularly  in 
cholera  •,  and  it  is  laid  to  be  fometimes  very  effe£lual  in  other  cafes  | 
of  vomiting.  Some  conlider  it  as  very  ufeful  in  dyfpepfia.  Half 
a drachm  of  the  pow'der  is  given  repeatedly  in  the  day.  Its  ufe 
in  medicine  has  been  particularly  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  praftitioners  by  Dr  Percival  of  Manchefter  in  his  Experimen-  | 
tal  Eflays;  and  it  has  in  general  been  found  to  anfwer  expeda-  j| 
tion : but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  not  fo  regularly  imported  1 1 
as  to  admit  of  our  Ihops  being  fupplied  with  it  of  good  quality.  : 
Hence,  when  preferibed,  it  is  often  exhibited  in  a very  decayed 
ftate. 

j 

CONIUM  MACULATUM.  Folia,  Semen.  {Ed.')  | 

Cicuta.  Herba,  femen.  (Lond.)  Herba,  feinina  nondum  \ 

mutura.  {Dub.)  j 

Hemlock.  The  leaf,  flower,  and  feed.  ^ 

Wind.  g.  IZZ'fP'  — P entandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umhellotce. 

This  is  a large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows  very 
commonly  about  the  fides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moill 
lhady  places.  As  it  may  eafily  be  confounded  with  other  plants 
of  the  fame  natural  order,-  which  are.  either  more  virulent  of  lefs 
adive,  we  fhall  give  a full  defcription  of  its  botanical  charaders. 
The  root  is  white,  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a finger,  contains  when 
it  is  young  a milky  juice,  and  refembles  both  in  fize  and  form  the 
carrot.  In  fpring  it  is  very  poifonous,  in  harveft  lets  fo.  The 
ftalk  is  often  three,  four,  and  even  fix  feet  high,  hollow,  imooth, 
not  befet  with  hairs,  and  marked  with  red  or  brown  fpots.  T.he 
leaves  are  large,  and  have  long  and  thick  foot-ftalks,  which,  at 
the  lower  end,  alTume  the  form  of  a groove,  and  furround  the 
Hem.  From  each  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk  other  foot-llalks  arife,  and 
from  thefe  a Hill  fmaller  order,  on  which  there  are  feflile,  dark 
green,  Hiining,  lancet-lhaped,  notched  leafits.  The  urnbels  are 
terminal  and  compound.  Ihe  flow'ers  confiH  of  five  white  heart- 
fhaped  leaves.  The  feeds  are  flat  on  the  one  fide,  and  hemifphe- 
rical  on  the  other,  with  five  ferrated  ribs.  This  laH  circumftance, , 
with  the  fpots  on  the  Halks,  and  the  peculiar  very  naufeous  fmell: 
of  the  plant,  fomewhat  refembling  the  urine  of  a cat,  ferve  to  di- 
Hinguifii  it  from  all  other  plants.  We  muH  not  be  milled  by  its 
officinal  name  Cicuta,  to  confound  it  with  the  Cicuta  virofa  of  Lm- 
nteus,  which  is  one  of  the  mofl  virulent  plants  produced  in  this, 
country,  and  readUy  diHinguilhable  from  the  conium,  by  having, 
its  roots  always  immerfed  in  water,  which  tliofe  of  the  conium  ne- 
ver are.  The  poffibility  of  this  miHake  fliews  the  propriety  of. 
denominating  all  vegetables  by  their  fyllematic  names,  as  the.' 
Edinburgh  College  now  do.  The  other  plants  which  have  been  i 

miHaken  for  the  conium  maculatum  are,  the  aethufa  cynapium,'. 

caucalis 
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csiucalls  anthrifcus,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  chaeroph^llum,  efpecial- 
ly  the  bulbofum,  which,  however,  is  not  a native  of  this  country. 

Hemlock  fliould  not  be  gathered  unlefs  its  peculiar  fmell  be 
ftrong.  The  leaves  Ihould  be  collefted  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  The  leafits  are  to  be  picked. off,  and 
the  foo^ftalks  thrown  away.  The  leafits  -are  then  to  be  dried 
i quickly  in  a hot  fun,  or  rather  on  tin-plates  before  a fire,  and  pre- 
iferved  in  bags  of  ftrong  brown  paper,  or  powdered  and  kept  in 
clofe  veffels,  excluded  from  the  light ; for  the  light  foon  diflipates 
, their  green  colour,  and  with  it  the  virtues  of  the  mediciqe. 

I Frelb  hemlock  contains  not  only  the  narcotic,  but  alfo  the  a- 
crid  principle-,  of  the  latter  much,  and  of  the  former  little,  is  loft 
by  drying.  The  whole  plant  is  a virulent  poiibn,  but  varying* 

I very  much  in  ftrength  according  to  circumftances.  When  taken 
in  an  over-dofe,  it  produces  vertigo,  dimnefs  of  fight,  difficulty  of 
fpeech,  naufea,  putrid  eruftations,  anxiety,  tremors,  and  paralyfis 
of  the  limbs.  But  Dr  Stork  found,  that  in  finall  dofes  it  may  be 
taken  with  great  fafety  and  that,  without  at  all  difordering  the 
conftitution,  or  even  producing  any  fenfible  operation,  it  fome- 
times  proves  a powerful  fefolvent  in  many  obftinate  diforders. 
In  fciribus,  the  internal  and  external  ufe  of  hemlock  has  been 
found  ufeful,  but  then  mercury  has  been  generally  ufed  at  the 
fame  time.  In  open  cancer,  it  often  abates  the  pains,  and  is  free 
from  the  conftipating  effeifts  of  ojjium.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in 
fcrofulous  tumors  and  iilcefs,  and  in  other  ulcers  that  are  «nly 
defined  by  the  term  ill-conditioned.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by 
fome  in  chincough,  and  various  other  difeafes.  Its  moft  common, 
and  bell  form,  is  that  of  the  powdered  leaves,  in  the  dofe  at  firft 
of  two  or  three  grains  a-day,  which  in  fome  cafes  has  been  gra- 
dually increafed  to  upwards  of  two  ounces  a-day,  without  produ- 
cing giddinefs.  An  extra£l  from  the  feeds  is  laid  to  produce  gid- 
dinefs  fooner  than  that  from  the  leaves. 

CONTRAYERVA.  (^Lond.  DuhJ)  See  Dorstenia. 
CONVOLVULUS. 

Willd.  g.  323. — Pentandria  Monogynia — Nat.  ord.  Campanacea, 

/ 

Sf).  4.  Convolvulus  Scammonia.  Gummi-rejina.  (^Ed.') 

Scammonrum.  Gummi-rejina,  (^Lund.  Dubi) 

Scammony.  The  gum-refin.  ^ 

The  fcammony  convolvulus  is  a climbing  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  in  Syria,  Mylia  and  Cappadocia.  The  roots,  which 
I are  very  long  and  thick,  when  frelh  contain  a milky  juice.  To 
I obtain  this,  the  earth  is  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  roots, 
and  the  tops  of  thefe  cut  obliquely  off.  The  milky  juice  which 
flows  out,  is  collefted  in  a fjnail  veflel,  funk  in  the  earth  at  the 

lower 
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lower  end  of  the  cut.  Each  root  furniflies  only  a few  drachms,, 
but  it  Is  colledled  from  feveral  veffels,  and  dried  in  the  fun.  Ihis 
is  the  true  and  unadulterated  fcarnmony.  It  is  light,  of  a darki 
grey  colour,  but  becomes  of  a whitilli  yellow  when  touched  with 
the  wet  finger,  is  Ihiniug-  in  its  frafture,  has  a peculiar  naufeous 
fmell,  and  bitter  acrid  talte,  and  iorrns,  with  water  a greenilh  mil- 
ky fluid,  without  any  remarkable  ledmient.  In  this  ftate  of  pu- 
rity it  feldoms,  reaches  us,  but  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  ex- 
prefled  juice  of  the  root,  and  even  of  the  ftalks  and  leaves,  and  | 
often  with  flour,  laud  or  earth.  1 he  bell  to  be  met  with  in  the  1 
Ihops  comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  malles,  eafily  friable, 
of  a Ihining  alb  colour  verging  to  black ; when  powdered,  of  a 
light  grey  or  whitilh  colour.  An  inferior  fort  is  brought  from 
Smyrna  in  more  corapaft  ponderous  pieces,  of  a darker  colour, 
and  full  of  fand  and  other  impurities. 

Relin  is  the  principal  conllituent  of  fcarnmony.  Sixteen  oun- 
' ces  of  good  Aleppo  fcarnmony,  gi^^e  eleven  ounces  of  refin,  and 
three  and  a half  of  watery  extratl. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and  llrong  purga.tive.  Some  have 
condemned  it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fundry  ill  qualities  to  its  charge;, 
the  principal  of  which  is,  that  its  operation  is  uncertain,  a full  dofe 
proving  fometimes  ineffedlual,  whilft  at  others^^a  much  fmallei  one- 
occafions  dangerous  hypercatharfis.  This  dilFerence,  however,  is: 
owing  entirely  to  the  different  circumllances  of  the  patient,  andl 
not  to  any  ill  quality,  or  irregularity  of  operation,  of  the  medi- 
cine : where  the  intellines  are  lined  with  an  exceffive  load  of  mu- 
cus, the  fcarnmony  paffes  through,  -without  exeiting  itfelf  uponi 
them ; where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a Imall  dofe  of  thiS’ 
or  any  other  refinous  cathartic,  irritates  and  inflames.  Many 
have  endeavoured  to  abate  the  force  of  this  drug,  .and  to  correttr 
its  imaginary  virulence,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fumes  of  fulpuur.. 
diffolving  it  in  acids,  and  the  like  : but  thefe  only  deftioy  a parti 
of  the  medicine,  without  making  any  alter-ation  in  ihe^  leit.  Scain  i- 
mony  in  fubftance,  judicioufly  managed.  Hands  not  in  need  oi  an^v 
correftor:  if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with  almonds,  it  become.: 
fufficiently  fafe  and  mild  in  its  operation.  It  m-ay  likewile  b«. 
conveniently  diffolved,  by  trituralicn,  in  a llrong  decodicn  oi  li. 
quorice,  and  then  poured  off  from  the  feces.  Ihe  common  dof. 
of  fcarnmony  is  from  three  to  twelve  grains. 


.9/).  bi.  Convolvulus  Jalapa.  Radix. 

Jalnpium.  Radix.  (^Luud.')  Jalapa.  Radix.  (^Duh.) 

Jalap.  The  root.  . r 1 i " 

[alap  is  another  climbing  perennial  fpecies  of  convolvulus.  . ■ 
is  In  inhabitant  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  brought  to 
in  thin  tranfverfe  flices,  which  ate  covered  with  a blacktih  writ 
kled  bark,  and  are  of  a dark  grey  colour  internally,  marked  rvi  ■ 
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darker  or  blackifii  ftripes.  It  has  a naufeous  fmell  and  tafte,  and 
when  fwallowed  it  afFedts'  the  throat  with  a fenfe  of  heat,  and  oc- 
cafions  a plentiful  difcharge  of  laliva.  When  powdered  it  has  a 
yellowilh  grey  colour. 

Such  pieces  ihould  be  chofen  as  are  moll  compadl,  hard^  weigh- 
ty, dark-coloured,  and  abound  moll  with  black  circular  llriae  and 
ihining  points : the  light,  whitiih,  friable,  worm-eaten  pieces  mull 
ibe  rejedled. 

Slices  of  bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  mixed  with  thofe 
of  jalap  ; thefe  may  be  eafily  dillinguiihed  by  their  whiter  colour, 
iand  lefs  compadl  texture. 

i Its  adlive  conllituent  is  a refinous  fubflance,  of  which  the  root 
furnilhes  about  one  tenth  of  its  weight. 

Jalap  in  fubllance,  taken  in  a dofe  of  about  half  a drachm  (lefs 
or  more,  according  to  the  clrcumllances  of  the  patient)  in  pletho- 
ric, or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves  an  effedlual,  and  in  general 
a fafe  purgative,  performing  its  office  mildly,  feldom  occalioning 
naufea  or  gripes,  w hlch  too  frequently  accompany  the  other  ftrong 
cathartics.  In  hyphochondriacal  diforders,  and  hot  bilious  tem- 
peraments, it  gripes  violently,  if  the  jalap  be  good ; but  rarely 
takes  due  eilect  as  a purge.  Au  extradl  made  by  water  purges 
almoll  univeifaliy,  but  w^eakly ; and  at  the  fame  time  has  a con- 
fiderable  effedl  by'  urine  : the  root  remaining  after  this  procefs 
gripes  violently.  The  pure  relin,  prepared  by  fpirit  of  wine,  oc- 
cafions  moil  violent  gripings,  a^ld  other  diftreffing  fymptoms,  but 
fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic:  triturated  with  fugar,  or  with  al- 
monds, into  the  form  of  an  emullion,  or  diffolved  in  fpirit,  and 
mixed  whth  fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a fmall  dofe,  without 
occalioning  much  dlforder  : the  part  of  the  jalap  remaining  after 
the  feparatlon  of  the- refin,  yields  to  w'ater  an  extradl,  which  has 
no  effedl  as  a cathartic,  but  operates  powerfully  by  urine.  Its 
officinal  preparations  are  an  extrait  made  with  w'ater  and  fpirit, 
a fimple  tindlure,  and  a compound  powder. 


COPAIFERA  OFFICINALIS.  R,/na.  {Ed.) 

Ealfavmm  Copaiva.  {Lond.)  hdlfamum  C- puibu.  {Uut.) 

Copaiva  tree.  The  refin. 

Wiild.  g.  88c.  fp.  I.'  Dicmidna  ,?wgyina. — Nat.  ord.  Dumofee. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  refin  is  a nativ'e  of  the  Spaniffi 
Weft  India  iflands,  and  of  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  South 
America.  It  grows  to  a large  fize,  and  the  refinous  juice  flows 
in  confiderable  quantities  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  a whitifh  or  pale  yellow- 
iffi  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a bitteriih  pungent  tafte.  It 
IS  ufually  about  the  confiftence  of  oil  or  a little  thicker ; w'hen 
long  kept,  it  becomes  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  clear- 
pefs  i but  has  not  been  obferved  to  ^row  dry  or  folid,  as  moft  of 

the 
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the  other  rcfinous  juices  do.  The  beft  refin  of  copaiva  comes  from 
Brazil  i but  we  fbmetimes  meet  with  a thick  fort  which  is  not  at 
all  tranfparent,  or  much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing,  and,  general- 
ly, has  a portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at  the  bottom.  This  is 
probably  either  adulterated  by  the  mixture  of  other  fubftances,  or 
has  been  extradbed  by  decoaion  from  the  bark  and  branches  of 
the  tree  : its  fmell  and  talle  are  much  lefs  pleafant  than  thofe  of 

the  genuine  refin.  . , , , , r i • I 

Pure  refin  of  copaiva  diflblves  entirely  in  alcohol : the  lolution  • . 

has  a very  fragrant  fmell.  Diftilled  with  water  it  yields  a large 
quantity  of  a limpid  effential  oil,  but  no  benzoic  acid : it  is  there-  j 
fore  not  a balfam,  but  a combination  of  refin  and  effential  oil. 

The  refin  of  copaiva  is  an  ufeful  corroborating  detergent  medi-  , 

cine,  accompanied  with  a degree  of  irritation.  It  ftrengthens  the 
nervous  fyftem,  tends  to  loofen  the  belly ; in  large  doles  proves  : 
purgative,  promotes  urine,  and  cleans  and  heals  exulcerations  in  j 
the  urinary  paffages,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  perform  more  eftec- 
tually  than  any  of  the  other  refinous  fluids.  Fuller  obferves,  that 
it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely  bitter  talle,  but^not  a violet  fmell 

as  the  turpentines  do.  . , j .u 

This  refin  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets  ana  tne 

fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a vulnerary. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rarely  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops, , 
though  fome  authors  direa  fixty  or  upwards.  It  may  be  conve-- 
nieatly  taken  in  the  form  of  ad  oleolaccharum,  or  in  that  ot  am 
emulfion,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced,  by  triturating  it  with  al- 
monds, with  a thick  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  or  with  the  yolk  otr 
eggs,  till  they  are  well  incorporated,  and  then  gradually  adding  ai 
proper  quantity  of  water. 

CORALLIUM  RUBRUM.  (Lond.')  See  Isis. 


CORIANDRUM  SATIVUM.  Semen.  ^Ed.') 

Coriandrum.  Semen.  {Land.  Dub^ 

Coriander.  The  feeds.  j tt  t. 

Willd.  PentandriciDigyma.—^at.ord.  Umbellat<^i 

Coriander  is  an  annual,  umbelliferous  plant,  a native  of  thet 
fouth  of  Europe,  differing  from  nil  the  others  of  that  clafs  in  pro, 
ducing  fpberical  feeds.  Thefe,  when  frefii,  have  a Itrong  di^. 
greeable  fmell,  which  improves  by  drying,  and  becomes  fuih. 
dently  grateful;  they  are  recommended  as  carminative  and  Ito) 

machic. 

CORNU  CERVINUM.  (JOub.)  See  Cervus. 


CORTEX  PERUVIANUS.  {Dub.)  See  Cinchona. 

CRET-^' 
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CRETA.  (Lond,  Duh.')  See  Garb  on  as  Calc  is* 

C4ROCUS  SATIVUS.  Tloris Jligmata.  (^Ed.') 

Crocus.  Florisjligma.  (Land.)  Filamenta.  (Z)«5.) 

Cortimon  fafFrou.  The  fummits  of  the  piftils. 

Wtlld.  g.  g2.  fp.  I.  Triandria  Monogynin. — Nat.  ord.  Liliacex. 

Crocus  is  a bulbous-rooted  perennial  plant,  probably  a native 
of  the  Eall,  although  it  is  now  found  wild  in  England,  and  other 
'temperate  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  very  generally  cultivated 
ias  an  ornament  to  our  gardens,  and  in  fome  places  for  the  faffron, 
which  is  formed  of  the  dried  fummits  of  the  piftil,  and  not  of  the 
filaments,  as  ftated  by  the  Dublin  College.  Each  flower  has  one 
biftil,  the  fummit  of  which  is  deeply  divided  into  three  flips, 
which  aie  of  a dark  orange-red  colour,  verging  to  white  at  the 
jafe,  and  are  fmooth  and  Ihining.  Their  fmell  is  pleafant  and 
aromatic,  but  narcotic ; their  tafte  a fine  aromatic  bitter,  and  they 
imme^tely  give  a deep  yellow  colour  to  the  faliva  when  chew- 
ed.  The  flowers  are  gathered  early  iil  the  morning,  juft  before 
:hey  open ; the  fummits  of  the  piftils  are  picked  out,  very  care- 
ully  dried  by  the  heat  of  a ftove,  and  comprefled  into  firm  cakes. 
In  this  ifland  the  Englifti  faflron  is  fuperior  to  what  is  imported 
ir^drr^^*^  countries,  and  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  its  blades  being 


On  the  Continent  they  reckon  the  Auftrian  and  the  French  from 
atinois  the  beft.  The  Spanilh  is  rendered  ufelefs,  by  being  dipt 
■n  oil,  rvith  the  intention  of  preferving  it.  Saffron  Ihould  be 
-holen  frelh,  not  abdve  a year  old,  in  clofe  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor 
> et  very  moift;  tough  and  firm  in  tearing  ; difficultly  pulveriza- 
)le;  of  a fiery,  orange-red  colour;  of  the  fame  colour  within  as 
vKhout;  of  a ftrong,  acrid,  dilFufive  fmeil;  and  capable  of  co- 
ouring  a very  large  proportion  of  water  or  alcohol.  Saffron  which 
roes  not  colour  the  fingers  when  nibbed  between  them,  or  ftains 
hem  with  oil,  has  little  fmell  or  tafte,  or  a multy  or  foreign  fla- 

a whitilh,  yellow,  or  blackiffi  colour,, 
o,  u j fometimes  adulterated  with  the  fibre's  of 

1 carthamus  tbaorius, 

c Qndula  officinalis,  &c.  The  impofition  may  be  detefted  by 

1 % white  ends,  which  may  be  obferved  in  the 

fal  lattron,  by  the  inferior  colouring  power,  and  by  the  want 
fmell  when  thrown  on  live  coals. 

By  diftillation  with  water,  faffron  furnifties  a fmall  proportion 
golden  yellow  colour,  heavier  than  water, 
P '”g  charafteriftic  fmell  in  an  eminent  degree.  Its 

tom  and  it  it  the  fubftance 

fom  which  Heimbftadt  obtained  it  in  the  ftale  of  greateft  pu. 
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On  account  o£  the  great  volatility  of  the  aromauc  part  of  the 
fafton  it  (hould  be  wrapt  up  in  bladder,  and  preferved  m a box 
or^rcie  Saffron  imp'arts‘*=  whole  of  " 

reathed  fpirit,  P™f  the 

drawn  with  vinegar  lofesg  ^ y 

Te  "eVour  alto  : that  made  in  pure  fptrtt  keeps  m perfea.on  for 

“ s"aSrs'a  very  elegant  aromatic : befides  the  virtues  which  it 
has  in  commoo  „i,h  all  the  bodies  of  that  clats.  tt  has  been  alle- 
ced  that  k remarkably  exhilarates,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  ts  defer- 
Itdlv  accounted  one  of  the  higheft  cordials : taken  m large  doies, 
fJd  to  occafion  immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter,  and 
the  ill  effeAs  which  follow  from  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors. 
The  medicine  is  alfo  faid  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  hyfte- 
Sdepreffions,  or  obftruaion  of  the  uterine  fecretions,  where  other 
aromat  c , even  thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have  little  effed. 
But  fome  experiments  made  by  Dr  Alexander  ferve  to  ew  , 
fhat  it  is  much  lefs  powerful  than  was  once  imagined  : and  it 
was  o-iven  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  by  Dr  Henry  Cullen, 
Tven'to  tL  extent  of  half  L ounce  a day,  in  feveral  hyftencal 
cafes  without  any  fenfible  effed  whatever ; fo  that  of  late  Je 
eftimation  in  which  it  was  held  as  a medicine  has  been  on  the  de- 

dine. 


‘croton  ELEUTHERIA.  Cortex.  {.Ed.")  Swartz.  Prod. 

Cafcarilla.  Cortex.  {Lond.  Duh.) 

Eleutheria  or  Cafcarilla.  The  Urk. 

Monoecea  Adelphia. — Nat.  ord.  Uncoccce.  •RoVnrna  Tfiands 

This  bark  is  imported  into  Europe  trom  the  Baharna  Ifiands,. 

and  partktlarly  from  one  of  them  of  the  name 
from^which  circumftance  it  was  lo^g  known  ^ . 

therla  But  Dr  Wdght  alfo  found  the  tree  on  the  fea-lhore  in  Ja 
^iSa,  where  it  is  co|mon,  and  rifes  to  about  twenty  fee^^^^^  It  .. 

SriS'^Las  n^eTf  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  cafcarilla  of  the. 

what  vefembhng  m appearance  t ‘ ^ ^nfide  i 

E of : wn-nr::^!  -Xt^exhiblts  a fmooth,  clofe^ 

^^ThfSfvhe^n  freed  from  the  outer  whitiih  coat,  which  is  in 
It  is  eafily  mflaowuable,  and  yields,  when  burning,  a y^^^^ 
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grant  fmell,  refenibling  that  of  mulk ; a property  which  diftin- 
ffuiihes  the  cafcarilla  from  all  other  barks. 

Its  aftive  confUtueiits  are  aromatic  effential  oil  and  bitter  ex- 
traftive. 

Its  virtues  are  partially  extrafted  by  water,  and  totally  by  rec- 
tified fpirit ; but  it  is  moll  efieftual  wdien  given  in  lubftance. 

It  produces  a fenfe  of  heat,  and  excites  the  action  of  the  llomach  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  a good  and  pleafant  ftomachic,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  flatulent  colics,  internal  haemorrhagies, 
dyfenteries,  diarrhceas,  and  limilar  difoi'ders. 

As  the  eli’ential  oil  is  dilHpated  in  making  the  extraft,  this  pre- 
paration adts  as  a Ample  bitter.  It  was  much  employed  by  the 
btahlians  in  intermittent  fever,  from  their  fear  of  uling  Cinchorfe. 
bark,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior  in  efficacy. 

, CUBEBA.  (^Lonci.'j  See  Piper. 

, CUCUMIS  AGRESTIS.  (^Lond.  Dubi)  See  Momordica. 

CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTHIS.  FruSius,  cortice  feminihusque 
abjeBis.  (^Fd.') 

Coiocy^~thi’.  FruB'is  medulla,  {l.ond.  Dub.') 

Coloquintida  or  bitter  apple.  The  medullary  .part  of  the  fruit. 

Moncecia  SjngeneJia. — Nat.  ord.  Cucurbnacca. 

This  is  an  annual  plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  growing  in  Turkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  an  orange  ; its  medullary  part,  fi  eed 
from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone  made  ufe  of  in  medicine:  thio  is 
very  light,  white,  fpongy,  compofed  of  membranous  leaves,  of  an 
extremely  bitter,  naufeous,  acrimonious  talle. 

It  is  not  yet  known  on  vvhat  chemical  principle  its  adlii^ity  de- 
pends ; but  its  virtues  are  mpre  completely  extrafted  by  water 
than  by  alcohol. 

Colocynth  is  one  of  the  moll  powerful  and  moll  violent  cathar- 
tics. Many  eminent  phyficians  condemn  it  as  dangerous,  and  even 
deleterious  : others  recommend  it  not  only  as  an  efficacious  pur- 
gative, but  iikewife  as  an  alterative  in  obftinate  chronical  difor- 
ders.  This  much  is  certain,  that  colocynth,  in  the  dofe  of  a few 
grains,  adls  with  great  vehemence,  diforders  the  body,  and  fometimes 
occafions  a difcharge  of  blood.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  corredl  its  virulence  by  the  addition  of  acids,  aftringents,  and 
the  like  : thefe  may  leflen  the  force  of  the  colocynth,  but  no 
otherwlfe  than  might  be  equally  done  by  a redu£l:ion  of  the  dofe. 
The  beft  method  of  abating  its  virulence,  without  diminifliing  its 
purgative  virtue,  feems  to  be  iby  triturating  it  with  gummy  fari- 
naceous fubftances,  or  the  oily  feeds,  which,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  colocynth  itfelf,  prevents  its  reunous  particles 
Irom  cohering,  and  flicking  upon  the  inteftines,  fo  as  to  irritate, 
' O 2 inflame. 
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inflam'e,  or  corrode  them.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  feme  of  the  pur- 
gative pills,  and  the  cathartic  extrafts  of  the  Ibops. 

CUMINUM  CYMINUM. 

Cuminum.  Semen,  (Land.') 

Cummin.  The  feeds.  . -kt  j rr  z.  / 

Wind.  g.  547.  fp.  1- — Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbcl- 

The  cummin  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  in  appearance 
refembling  fennel,  but  much  fmaller.  It  is  a native  of  ^ Egypt  j 
but  the  feeds  ufed  in  Britain  are  brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  feeds  have  a bitterifli,  warm  tafte,  accompanied 
^ith  an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of  the  moll  agreeable  kind. 
effential  oil  is  obtained  from  them  by  diftillation,  in  which  their 
aftivity  is  concentrated ; and  they  are  not  unfrequently  ufed  ex- 
ternally, giving  name  both  to  a plafter  and  cataplafm. 

CUPRUM.  {Lond.  Dub.  Ed.) 

Copper. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  countries, 

a.  In  its  metallic  Hate  : 

1.  Cryltallized. 

2.  Alloyed  w’ith  arfenic  and  iron. 

3.  Sulplnirettcd. 

b.  Oxidized  : 

4.  Uncomblned. 

5.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

* 6. fulphuric  acid. 

7. arfenic  acid. 

The  general  properties  of  copper  have  been  already  (158.) 
enumerated. 

Copper  has  a more  perceptible  fmell  and  tafte  than  almoft  any 
other  metal.  Its  effe£ls  when  taken  into  the  ftohaach  are  highly 
deleterious,  and  often  fatal.  It  particularly  affefts  the  pririiae  viae, 
exciting  excellive  naufea,  vomiting,  colic  pains,  and  purging,  fome- 
times  of  blood,  or,  though  more  rarely,  obftinate  conftipation.  It 
alfo  produces  agitation  of  the  mind,  headach,  vertigo,  deliiium  i 
renders  the  pulfe  fmall  and  weak,  the  countenance  pale,  and  caufes 
fainting,  convulfions,  paralyfis,  and  apoplexy.  When  any  of  thefe 
fymptoms  occur,  we  muft  endeavour  to  obviate  the  aftion  of  the 
poifon  by  large  and  copious  draughts  of  oily  and  mucilaginous  li- 
quors, or  to  deftroy  its  virulence  by  folutions  of  potafs,  or  fulphu- 
xet  of  petals. 

Poifoning  from  copper  is  moft  commonly  the  effeft  of  igno- 
rance, accident,  or  careleflhefs  ; and  too  many  examples  are  met 
with  of  fatal  confequenccs  eufuing  upon  eating  food  which  had 

been 
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been  dreffed  in  copper  veffels  not  well  cleaned  from  the  ruft  which 
they  had  contraaed  by  lying  in  the  air ; or  pickles,  to  which  a 
beautiful  green  colour  had  been  given,  according  to  the  mur- 
derous direaions  of  the  moft  popular  cookery  books,  by  boilin'’' 
them  with  halfpence,  or  allowing  them  to  ftand  in  a brafs  pan  un- 
til a.fufficient  quantity  of  vcrdegris  was  formed. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  acid  liquors,  or  even  water, 
defigned  for  internal  ufe,  be  not  fuffered  to  ftand  long  in  veflels 
made  of  copper  ; otherwife  they  will  diflblve  fo  much  of  the  me- 
tal as  will  give  tlem  dangerous  properties.  But  the  radical  pre- 
ventive  of  thefe  accidents  is  to  banifti  copper  utenlils  from  the 
kitchen  and  labomory.  The  prefence  of  copper  in  any  fufpefted 
liquor  IS  eafily  deeded  by  inlerting  into  it  a piece  of  poliftied 
fteel,  w’hich  will  l<jon  be  coated  with  copper,  or  by  dropping  into 
It  fome  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  will  produce  a beautiful 
blue  colour  if  any  copper  be  prefent. 

But  although  copper  be  thus  dangerous,  fome  preparations  of  it 
^Lrnally  advantage  both  externally  and 

The  chief  of  thefe  are, 

Tlv  fub-acetite  of  copper. 

Tk  fulphate  of  copper. 

Tfe  fub-fulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

Te  muriate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

M foliition  of  the  fulphate  of  copper,  and  fuper-fulphatc 
o/alumina  in  fulphuric  acid. 


I. 


3- 

*4* 

5- 


biifhnnUT  prepared  by  the  apothecary, 

*e  lilW  VL";erMe7ca  infe«.d  i* 


SUB.\CETIS  CUPRI.  (fid’.) 

{^Lond.  Dub.') 

Sufacetite  of  Copper.  Verdegric. 

Tti  preparation  of  this  fubftancg  was  almoft  confined  to  Mont- 
r"""’ an  excellent  regulation  which 
andiund  of"?  until  it  had  been  examined 

that  regulation 

Jimo  f informs  us,  that  fo  many  abufes  have 

% Th  ^ that  the  Montpelier  verdegris  has  loft 

its|cided  fuperiority  of  charader.  It  is  prepared  by  ftratif'jring 

mad^e'^L'^f  ^ grape,  which  have 

made  to  ferment  after  the  wine  has  been  exprelTed  from 

■e  tlirnwr  T become 

d to  hp  of  copper  are  taken  out,  and  their  furfaces  are 
d to  be  covered  with  detached  and  filky  cryftals.  They  are 

^3  now 


f 
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now  Dlaced  on  edie,  with  their  lurfaccs  in  contaB,  in  the  cornet 
X cellar,  and  alternately  dipt  in  water,  and  replaced  to  dry  eve- 
fy  feven  or  eight  days,  for  fix  or  eight  times.  By  this  manage- 
inent  the  plates  fwell,  and  are  every  where  covered  wuh  a coat 
of  veidegris;  which  is  eafily  feparated  with  a knife.  In  this  flate 
t is  only  a paile,  and  is  fold  by  the  manutafturers  to  comn*!- 
fioners  Jhn  heat  it  well  with  wooden  mallets,  and  pack  it  up  m 
bags  o white  leather,  a foot  high  and  ten  inches  wide,  in  which  it 
k dried  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  and  tun,  until  the  loaf  of  verde- 
gris  cannot  be  pierced  with  the  point  of  a knife 
* Sub  acetite  of  copper  ftiould  be  of  a blue.lh-grten  colour,  dry  and 
dS“  o “reak,  and  Ihonld  neither  deliquefc,  have  a fait  take, 
„ntain  any  black  or  white  fpots,  not  be  adulterated  with  earth  or 
rypfnm.  Its  purity  may  be  tried  by  dilutee  fulphuric  acid,  in 
whkh  the  fub  acetL  dilTolves  entirely,  and  the  impurities  re- 

™Verdeg??s,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  generally  mingled  ivith  ftalks 
of  the  grape;  they  may  be  feparated,  in  pulveiiaation,  by  difcon- 

tinning® the  operation  i foon  as  what  remains  leems  to  be  almoft 

*°vSegrTs'’if  neve^oT  internally.  Some  writers- 

highly  eMol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  lay,  that  a grmn  oi  two  .a  as, 
fo?n  i received  into  the  ilomach  ; but  rts  ule  has  ben  too  often: 
followed  by  dangerous  cosfequences  to  allow  of  its  e.iployment., 

Verdegris%plied  externally,  proves  a gentle  deterpt  nnd  e^. 

charmic,  and  is  employed  to  deftroy  callous  edges,  or  lugcus  fielh) 
in  wounds.  It  is  alfo  advantageoufly  pplied  to  fcorbt.c  ulcers, 
ol  Te  mouth,  tongue,  or  fauces,  and  deferves  to  be  careilly  tried 
in  cancerous  fores.  With  thefe  intentions  u is  an  ingedient  lir 
^ifterent  officinal  compofitions. 


Sulphas  Cup'ki*  ^ cTmtA 

Cuprum  njUrwlanim  Vitrrolum.cceyuhum  {_Lon4 

Sulphate  of  copper.  Blue  vitnol.  . 

This  metallic  fak  is  rarely  formed  by  combining  dir  if  ly  it. 
compoLnt  parts,  but  it  is  obtained,  either  by  evaporatin minef 

iTwaters  whici,  contain  it,  or  by  acidifying  native  . nlpWeltec 

copper,  by  expofing  it  to  the  atbion  oi  air  and  moillureor  b.. 

’’“min  W k";,  a deep  bine  colour  and  is  crykallkeoene, 

rally  in  long  rhomboids,  it  efflorelccs  llightly  in  the  ‘f“h 

ble  m four  parts  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  two  at 

foluble  in  alcohol.  By  heat  it  loles,  firft'  its 

tion  and  afterwards  all  its  acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  kt. 

lies  and  earths,  and  fome  of  the  metals,  the  alkaline  carboite: 

borates  and  phofphates,  and  fome  metallic  falts. 
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It  is  compofed  of, 

Copper,  24*1 
Oxygen,  8 v 
Water,  loj 


42  hydro-oxide  of  copper. 

33  fulphuric  acid. 

25  water  of  cjyltalliz.atIon. 
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The  fulphate  of  copper  has  a ftrong,  ftyptic,  metallic  tafte,  and 
is  chiefly  ufed  externally  as  an  efcharotic  for  deftroying  warts,  cal-  , 
lous  edges,  and  fungous  excrefcences,  as  a ftimulant  application  to 
ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  as  a llyptic  to  bleeding  furfaces.  Ta- 
ken internally,  it  operates,  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  a very  power- 
ful emetic.  It  has,  however,  been  exhibited  in  incipient  phthifis 
pulmonalis,  intermittent  fever,  and  epilepfy ',  but  its  ufe  is  not  free 
from  danger. 

CURCUMA.  LONGA.  ' 

Curcuma.  Radix.  (^Londi) 

Turmeric.  The  root. 

Willd.  g.  \ i.  fp.  1.  Monandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Scitavnnea, 

Turmeric  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  Ea,il  Indies. ' The 
roots  are  tuberous,  knotty,  and  long,  wrinkled,  externally  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  internally  of  a fliining  faflfron  brown.  1 hey^ 
have  a weak  aromatic  fmell,  and  a {lightly  bitter  aromatic  tafte. 
They  contain  a very  little  eflential  oil,  but  their  chief  conftituent 
may  be  extracted  by  water,  and  is  an  aromatic  bitter. 

Turmeric,  when  taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine  of  a deep 
y'ellow  colour,  and  acts  as  a gentle  ftimulant.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated in  difeafes  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  cachexy,  droply,  inter- 
mittent fevefTs,  &c.  But  its  internal  ufe  in  this  country  is  almoft 
confined  to  its  being  a principal  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of 
curry  powder,  in  which  form  it  is  ufed  in  immenfe  quantities  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  alfo  a valuable  dye-ftuff,  and  an  excellent 
chemical  teft  of  the  prefence  of  uncombined  alkalies  ; for  the  yel- 
low colour  of  turmeric  is  changed  by  them  to  a reddifh  brovVn. 

CYDONIA  MALUS.  {Lond.')  SeePraus. 


CYNARA  SCOLYMUS. 

Cinara.  Folium.  (JLond.)  Cinara  Scolymus.  Folia.  (^Ed.')  Qina^ 
ra  Horteajls.  Folia.  (^Dub.') 

Artichoke.  The  leaves. 

Syngenejia  Polygamia  aqualis. — Nat.  ord.  Compofitee  capitatce. 
The  artichoke  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  but  very  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  culina- 
ry purpofes. 

O4 
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The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  afford  by  expreffion  a confiderable 
quantity  of  juice,  which  is  faid  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  have  been 
fuccefsf^ully  ufed  in  dropfy. 

CYNOSBATUS  (^Lond.)  Sea  Rosa  ^anina. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM.  Radicis  Cortex,  (Ed.') 

Mezereum.  Radicis  Corttx.  (Lend.)  Me%ereon.  Radix,  Cortex. 
(Dub.) 

Mezereon,  or  fpurge  laurel.  The  bark  of  the  root. 

WiUd.g.  773,^.  I,  OBandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Veprecuh, 

Mezereon  is  a Ihrub  rvhich  grows  in  woody  lituations  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  admitted  into  our  gardens  from 
its  flowering  in  winter.  The  bark,  which  is  taken  from  the  trunk, 
larger  branches,  and  root,  is  thin,  ftriped  reddifli,  commonly  co- 
vered with  a browm  cuticle,  has  no  fmell,  and  when  chewed  ex- 
cites an  infupportable  fenfation  of  burning  in  the  mouth  and  throat. 
When  applied  to  the  Ikin  in  its  recent  ftate,  or  infufed  in  vinegar, 
it  raifes  blifters. 

The  root  was  long  ufed  in  the  Lifbon  diet-drink,  for  venereal 
complaints,  particularly  nodes  and  other  fymptoms  refifting  the 
life  of  mercury.  The  bark  of  the  root  contains  moft  acrimony, 
though  fome  prefer  the  woody  part.  Mezereon  has  alfo  been  ufed 
v.nth  good  effects  in  tumours  and  cutaneous  eruptions  not  vene- 
real. 

• Dr  Cullen  fays  that  it  afts  upon  the  urine,  fometimes  giving  it 
a filamentous  appearance,  and  upon  the  perfpiration,  without  di- 
miniihing  the  ftrength  remarkably  •,  and  that  in  irritable  habits 
it  quickens  the  pulfe,  and  increafes  the  heat  of  the  whole  body. 
But  Mr  Pearfon  of  the  Lock  Hpfpital  fays,  that  excepting  a cafe 
or  two  of  lepra,  in  which  a decoftion  of  this  plant  conferred  tem- 
porary benefit,  he  very  feldom  found  it  poflefied  of  medicinal  vir- 
tues, either  in  fyphilis,  or  in  the  fequelas  of  that  difeafe.  In  fero- 
fula,  or  in  cutaneous  affedlions,  it  is  employed  chiefly  under  tl»e 
form  of  dccodfion ; and  it  enters  the  decoftinn  farfaparillae  coin- 
pofitum  of  the  London  College  ; but  it  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  pow- 
der, combined  with  fome  inadiive  one,  as  that  of  liquorice  root. 
Itis  apt  to  Occafion  vomiting  and  purging;  fo  muff  be  begun  in 
grain  dofes,  and  gradually  increafed.  It  is  often  combined  w’ith 
piercury. 

The  berries' are  ffill  more  acrid  than  the  bark,  and  they  have 
even  been  known  to  produce  fatal  eflefts  on  children,  who  have 
been  tempted  by  their  beauty  to  eat  them.  It  is  faid  that  they 
are  fometimes  infufed  in  vinegar,  to  make  it  more  pungent,  and 
appear  ftrongcr, 
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DATURA  STRAMONIUM.  Herba.  (Edl) 

Stramonium  officinale. 

Thorn-apple.  The  plant.  n 

, Willd.  g.  377.  fp.  2.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Solanacetx;, 
1 Tue  thorn-apple  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  America,  but 
now  growing  wild  on  dry  hills  and  uncultivated  places  in  England 
ind  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  feffile, 
large,  egg  fhaped,  pointed,  angular,  and  deeply  indented,  of  a dif- 
agreeable  fmell  and  naufeous  tafte-  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  a 
ftiong  narcotic  poifon,  producing  vertigo,  torpor,  death.  The  beft 
antidote  to  its  eft'efts  is  faid  to  be  vinegar. 

Dr  Stork  firil  tried  it  as  a remedy  in  mania  and  melancholy 
Iwith  conliderable  fuccefs.  Several  caies  of  the  fanae  difeafes  were 
alfo  cured  or  relieved  by  it,  under  the  direftion  of  different  Swe- 
pifti  phyficians  ; and  although  in  other  experiments  it  frequently 
ailed,  we  think  that  it  deferves  the  attention  of  praftitioners,  and 
ivell  merits  a trial,  in  affe£Hons  often  incurable  by  other  means. 

Befides  maniacal  cafes,  the  ftramonium  has  been  alfo  employed, 
»nd  fometimes  with  advantage,  in  convulfive  and  epileptic  affec- 
:ions.  It  is  not  only  taken  internally,  but  has  alfo  been/ufed  ex- 
;ernally.  An  ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  ftramo- 
liumhas  been  faid  to  give  eafe  in  external  inflammations  and  hae- 
uorrhoids. 

The  infpilTated  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been  commonly  ufed,  but 
ts  exhibition  requires  the  greateft  caution.  At  firff,  one-fburth  of 
a grain  is  a fufficient  dofe. 

T.he  powder  of  the  leaves  or  feeds  promifes  to  fumifli  a ftiorc 
certain  or  convenient  formula  than  the  infpiffated  juice. 

DAUCUS  C a ROTA.  Semen.  (^Ed.') 

Daucus  fylvejlris.  Semen.  (^Lond.  Dub.) 

Wild  Carrot.  The  feed. 

Willd.  g.  fp'  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Utnhellata. 

This  is  a biennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Britain,  and  is 
mltivated  in  great  quantities  as  an  article  of  food.  The  feeds, 
ffpecjally  of  the  wild  variety,  have  a moderately  warm  pungent 
tau®,  and^  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell.  Th^y  are  carminative, 
m are  faid  to  be  diuretic.  The  roots,  efpecially  of  the  cultivated 
l ariety,  contain  much  mucilaginous  and  faecharine  matter,  and  are 
herefoie  highly  nutritious  and  emollient.  When  beaten  to  a 
julp,  they  form  an  excellent  application  to  carcinomatous  and  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  allaying  the  pain,  checking  the  fuppuration  and 
tetid  fmell,  and  foftening  the  callous  edges. 

' delphinium  staphisagria, 

Staphifcgria.  Semen.  (^Lond.  Dub.) 

Stave facre.  The  feed. 


Willd. 
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Wind.  ^.’lo6i.  fp.  13.  Polyandria  ‘Prigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Multiji.  . 

liquae.  ^ j 

Stavesacre  is  a biennial  plant,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu-i 
rope.  The  feeds  are  tifnally  brought  from  Italy.  They  ai^ 
large  and  rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  of  a blackiflj 
colour  on  the  outfidc,  and  yellowilh  or  whitifh  within  ; they  have* 
a difagreeable  fmell,  and  a very  nau^feous-,  bitterilh,  burning  tafte.L 
Stavefacre  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a cathartic  •,  but  itt 
operates  with  fo  much  violence,  both  upwards  and  downwards, , 
that  its  internal  ufe^as  been,  among  the  generality  of  pradition-- 
ers,  for  fome  time  laid  afide.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  external  1 
applications  for  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  de-  ■ 
llroying  lice  and  other  infefts  ; infomuch,  that  from  this  virtue  it  t 
has  received  its  name,  in  different  languages. 

DIANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLUS.  fhres.  {Ed:) 

Caryophillum  rubruin.  Flos.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Clove  Gilly- flowers.  The  flowers. 

Wind.  g.  893.y/>.  9.  Decandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Caryophillea,. 

This  fpecies  of  dianthus  is  a native  of  Italy,  and  is  perennialJ. 
By  cultivation,  its  varieties  have  increafed  to  a very  great  num^i- 
ber,  and  they  form  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  our  gardens.. 
Moft  of  thefe  are  termed  Carnations,  but  the  variety  which  is  of*:- 
ficinal  furpaffes  all  the  others  in  the  richnefs  of  its  fmell,  and  ias 
alfo'diftinguifhed  by  its  colour,  being  of  an  uniform  deep  crimfon:. 
Their  only  ufe  in  pharmacy  is  to  give  a pleafant  flavour  and  beau-;- 
tiful  colour  .0  an  officinal  fyrup. 

DIGITALIS  PURPUREA.  Folia.  {Ed.)  ‘ 

Digitalis.  Folium.  {Lond.  Dub.) 

Foxglove.  The  leaves. 

Wind.  g.  ilSS'/P’  Pidynamia  Angiofpermia. — Nat.  ord.  .S05 
lanacece. 

This  is  an  indigenous  biennial  plant,  very  common  on  hedger 
banks,  and  fides  of  hills,  in  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy  foils,  and  th 
beauty  of  its  appearance  has  gained  it  a place  in  our  gardens  anr 
ffirubberies.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  egg-lhaped,  foft,  cc 
.vered  with  hairs,  and  ferrated.  They  have  a bitter,  very  naufeou.. 
tafte,  with  fome  acrimony. 

Its  effedls  when  fwallov.’ed  are, 

1.  To  diminifh  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe. 

2.  To  dirniniffi  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem. 

3.  To  increafe  the  aftion  of  the  abforbents. 

4.  To  increafe  the  difeharge  by  urine. 

In  exceffive  dofes,  it  produces  vomiting,  purging,  diranefs  < 
fight,  vertigo,  delirium,  hiccough,  convulfions,  collapfe,  deat 
for  thefe  fymptoms  the  bell  remedies  are  cordials  and  llimulants 
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Internally,  digitalis  has  been  recommended, 

1.  In  inflammatory  difeafes,  from  its  very  remarkable  power  of 
iiminilhing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

2.  In  aftive  hsemorrhagies,  in  phthifis. 

3.  In  fome  fpafmodic  afteftions,  as  in  fpafniodic  afthma,  palpi- 
ration,  &.c. 

4.  In  mania  from  effufion  on  the  brain.  ^ 

y.  In  anafarcous  and  droplical  elFulions. 

6.  In  fcrofulous  tumours. 

7.  In  aneurifm  of  the  aorta,  we  have  feen  it  alleviate  the  moil 
diftreffing  fymptoms. 

Externally  it  has  been  applied  to  fcrofulous  tumours. 

It  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubftance,  either  by  itfelf,  or  conjoined  with  fome  aroma- 
tic, or  made  into  pills  with  foap  or  gum  ammoniac.  Withering  di- 
rects the  leaves  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowering  Item  has  fhot 
up,  and  about  the  time  when  the  blofl'oms  are  coming  forth.  He 
rejects  the  leaf-ftalk,  and  middle  rib  of  the  leaves,  and  dries  the 
remaining  part  either  in  funfhine  or  before  the  fire.  In  this  ftate 
they  are  ealily  reduced  to  a beautiful  green  powder,  of  which  we 
may  give  at  firft  one  grain  twice  a-day,  and  gradually  increafe  the 
dole  until  it  aft  upon  the  kidneys,  Itomach,  pulfe,  and  bowels, 
when  its  ufe  mull  be  laid  afide  or  fufpended. 

2.  In  infufion.  The  fame  author  direfts  a drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  to  be  infufed  for  four  hours  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  that  there  be  added  to  the  ftrained  liquor  an  ounce  of  any 
fpirituous  w^ter,  for  its  prefervation.  Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce 
of  this  infufion  may  be  given  twice  a-day. 

3.  In  decoftion.  Darwin  direfts  that  four  ounces  of  the  frefii 
leaves  be  boiled  from  two  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  the  llrained  decoftion  be  taken  every  two  hours,  for  four 
or  more  dofes. 

4.  In  tinfture.  Put  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  coarfely  pow- 
dered into  four  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  ; let  the  mixture  lland 
by  the  fire-fide  twenty- four  hours,  frequently  lhaking  the  bottle; 
and  the  faturated  tinfture,  as  Darwin  calls  it,  mull  then  be  fepara- 
ted  from  the  refiduum  by  ftraining  or  decantation.  Twenty  drops 
of  this  tinfture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  Edin- 
burgh College  ufe  eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  to  one  of  the 
powder,  but  let  it  digeft  feven  days. 

5.  The  exprefled  juice  and  extraft  are  not  proper  forms  of  exhi- 
biting this  very  aftive  remedy. 

When  the  digitalis  is  difpofed  to  excite  loofenefs,  opium  may  be 
advantageoully  conjoined  with  it ; and  when  the  bowels  are  tar- 
dy, jalap  may  be  given  at  the  fame  time,  without  interfering  with 
^3  diuretic  effedts.  During  its  operation  in  this  way,  the  patient 
ihquld  drink  very  freely. 
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DOLICHOS  PRURLENS.  Ful>es  kgumims  rigida.  (Ed.')  . 

Dolichos.  Seta  leguminum.  (J)uh.)  j 

Cow-itch.  The  ftifF  hairs  which  cover  the  pods.  j 

Diadelphia  Decandria. — >Nat.  ord.  Fapihonaceee.  || 

The  dolichos  is  a climbing  plant  growing  in  great  abundance'! 
in  warm  climates,  particularly  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  pods  are! 
ahont  four  inches  long,  round,  and  as  thick  as  a man’s  finger.  The  | 
ootfide  of  the  pods  is  thickly  befet  with  ftiff  brown  hairs,  which, 
when  applied  to  the  Ikin,  occafion  a moft  intolerable  itching.  The. 
lipe  pods  are  dipped  in  fyrup,  which  is  again  fcraped  olf  with  the 
knife.  When  the  fyrup  is  rendered  by  the  hairs  as  thick  as  ho- 
ney, it  is  fit  for  ufe-  It  afts  mechanically  as  an  anthelmintic,  oc- 
calions  no  uneafinefs  in  the  primae  viae,  which  are  defended  by 
mucus,  and  may  be  fafely  taken  from  a tea-fpoonful  to  a table- 
fpoonful  in  the  morning  falling.  The  worms  are  faid  to  appear 
with  the  fecond  or  third  dofe  ; and  by  means  of  a purge  in  fome 
cafes,  the  ftools  have  confifted  entirely  of  worms. 

DORSTENIA  CONTRAJERVA.  Radix.  (£//.) 

Contrayetva.  Radix.  (Duh.  Land.') 

Contrayerva.  The  root. 

Willd.g.  lifif.fp.  5*  l^etrandria  hlonogyma. — Nat.  ord.  Scahridec. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  South  America,  and  fome 
ofthe.Ganbaean  iflands. 

The  root  is  knotty,  an  inch  or  two  long,  and  about  half  an  inchi 
thick,  of  a reddifti  brown  colour  externally,  and  pale  within : long,. 
Tough,  llender  fibres  ftioot  out  from  all  lides  of  it;  andare  gene-- 
rally  loaded  with  fmall  round  knots.  It  has  a peculiar  kind  oft  j 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a fomewhat  aftringent,  warm,  bitterilh  tafte,, 
with  alight  and  fweetilh  kind  of  acrimony,  when  long  chewed:: 
the  fibres  have  little  tafte  or  fmell ; the  tuberous  part,  tlierefore,, 

Iliould  be  alone  chofen.  ^ • r • -n 

This  root  contains  fo  .much  mucilage,  that  a deco£lion  of  it  wulli 
not  pafs  through  the  filter.  Alcohol  does  not  extraft  half  as  muchh 
as  water,  but  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  alcoholic  extraft  are.- 
ilronger.  Neither  of  them  are  blackened  by  fulphate  of  iron. 

Contrayerva  is  a gentle  llimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  is  iome- 
limes  given  in  exanthematous  difeafes,  typhus,  and  dyfentery.  Its.- 
dofe  is  about  half  a drachm. 

DULCAMARA.  (Dub:)  See  Solanuh*. 

ELEMI.  (Loud.  Dub.)  See  Amyris. 

ENULA  CAMP  ANA.  (Lortd,  Dub.)  Sec  Inula. 

ERYNGIU^ 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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ERYNGIUM  MARITIMUM. 

Eryngium,  Radix.  (Land.  Dub.') 

; Eryngo.  The  root. 

1 'WiUd.  g.  518.  6.  Pentandria  Monogynia.—'N^iX..  ord.  Vmhd^ 

-atce. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on  fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly 
ilhores  : the  roots  are  flender,  and  very  long ; of  a pleafant  fweet- 
ilh  tafte,  which,  on  chewing  them  for  fome  time,  is  follawed  by  a 
Light  degree  of  aromatic  wrarmth  and  acrimony.  They  are  ac- 
^'ounted  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have  alfo  been  celebrated  as 
[iphrodifiac ; their  virtues,  however,  are  too  weak  to  admit  them 
finder  the  head  of  medicines. 

EUGENIA  CARYOPHYLLATA, 

Caryophyllus  Aromattcus.  Floris  get  men,  et  oleum  ejus  volatile. 
Edi)  Caryophylla  aromatica,  et  oleum  eorundem  ejfentiale.  (£>«5.) 
luryophyllus  aronuilica.  Pericarpium  immaturum,  et  oleum  ejus  ejfen- 
iale.  (^Lond. ) 

The  clove  tree.  The  flower-bud  and  its  effential  oil. 

li'i/ld.  g.  972.  fp.  24.  Icojandria  Monogyniu. — Nat.  ord.  Hefp^- 
ddeee. 

This  is  a beautiful  tall  tree,  a native  of  the  Molucca  Iflands- 
Fhe  Dutch,  from  the  defire  of  monopolizing  the  valuable  fpice  pro- 
iuced  by  it,  deftroyed  all  the  trees  except  in  Amboyna,  where  it 
s carefully  cultivated.  But  their  fcheme  has  been  fruftrated,  and 
he  clove  is  now  thriving  in  the  Ille  of  France  and  othet  places, 
i-very  part  of  this  tree  is  highly  aromatic,  but  efpecially  the  leaf- 
dalk.  Cloves  are  the  flower-buds,  which  are  gathered  in  Odober 
md  November,  before  they  open,  and  when  they  are  ftill  green, 
md  which  are  expofed  to  fmoke  for  fome  days,  and  then  dried  in 
the  fun. 

Cloves  have  fomewhat  the  form  of  a nail,  confining  of  a globn- 
ar  head,  formed  of  the  four  petals  of  the  corolla,  and  four  leaves 
)f  the  calyx  not  yet  expanded;  but  this  part  is  often  wanting, 
leing  eafily  broken  off;  and  a germen  fituated  below,  nearly 
round,  but  fomewhat  narrower  towards  the  bottom  ; fcarcely  an 
inch  in  length,  and  covered  wdth  another  thicker  calyx,  divided 
ibove  into  four  parts.  Their  colour  fhould  be  of  a deep  brown, 
heir  fmell  ftrong,  peculiar,  and  grateful ; their  tafte  acrid,  aro- 
naac,  and  permanent.  The  bell  cloves  are  alfo  large,  heavy, 
>rittle,  and  when  prefled  with  the  nail,  exude  a little  oil.  When 
ight,  foft,  wrinkled,  dirty,  pale,  and  without  fmell  or  tafle,  they 
ire  to  be  rejefted.  ^ 

The  Dutch,  from  wdiom  we  have  this  fpice,  frequently  mix  i( 
^•ith  cloves  from  which  the  oil  has  been  diflilled.  Thefe,  though 

time  they  regain  from  the  others  a confiderable  lhare  both^ 

tafle 
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talle  and!  I’mell,  are  eafllj  diftinguilhable  by  their  weaker  flavour  1 

and  lighter  colour.  • i • 1 

The  charaaerlftic  conftituents  of  cloves  are  an  eflential  oil,  and  al 
refinous  matter,  in  which  their  acrimony  principally  refides.  I 
Cloves,  confidered  as  medicines,  are  very  hot  Simulating 
matics,  and  poffefs  in  an  eminent  degree  the  general  virtues  ofE 

fubftances  of  this  clafs.  • t I 

epntial  oil  of  cloves  is  obtained  by  diftillation.  It  has  al 
ftraw  colour,  is  tranfpdrent,  and  links  in  water.  It  is  alfo  got! 
from  the  Dutch,  who  commonly  adulterate  it  with  tin£l;ure  of 
cloves,  which  gives  it  a brown  colour,  and  renders  its  tafle  more 

pungent  and  acrid. 

\ 

FERRUM. 

Iron  is  the  mod  common  of  all  metals.  It  feems  even  to  be  • 
a conllituent  of  organic  fubftances,  and  is  the  only  metal  which,, 
when  taken  into  the  body,  exerts  no  deleterious  action  upon  it. . 
The  numerous  ores  of  it  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the: 
globe,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  genera. 

I.  Native  Iron.  Immenfe  ifolated  malTes  of  this  have  beem 
found  in  Siberia  and  in  South  America.  Their  origin  is  ftill  per-- 
feftly  problematical. 

■ 2.  Garburetted  iron.  Plumbago. 

3.  Sulphuretted  iron.  Pyrites. 

4.  Oxidized  iron. 

a.  Lefs  oxidized.  Magnetic  iron  ore  ; colour  black  or  grey. 

b.  More  oxidized.  Not  magnetic  •,  colour  red  or  brown. 

c.  Carbonated. 

d.  Arfeniated. 

e.  Tungftated. 

The  properties  of  iron,  when  obtained  from  any  of  thefe  ores  b_^; 
the  ufual  proceffes  of  fufion,  8cc.  have  been  already  (FS9')  defcrii 
beti.  As  its  mechanical  divifion  is  extremely  difficult,  it  is  dircften 
to  be  kept  in  the  (hops  in  the  ftate  of  filings  or  wire,  and  the  fcale: 
of  black  oxide,  which  are  found  around  the  fmlth’s  anvil.  Sol! 
' malleable  iron  is  the  only  kind  fit  for  internal  ufe,  as  fteel  am 
call-iron  always  contain  impurities,  and  often  arfenic. 

The  general  virtues  of  this  metal,  and  the  feveral  preparatior' 
of  it,  are,  to  conftringe  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circulation,  1 1 
promote  the  deficient  fecretiohs  in  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  d. 
fame  time  to  reprefs  inordinate  difeharges  into  the  inteftinal  tub' 
After  the  ufe  of  them,  if  they  take  eie£t,  the  pulfe  is  very  fer 
fibly  raifed;  the  colour  of  the  face,  though  before  pale,  chang. 
to  a florid  red  the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cuticular  excretions,  a.> 
increafed.  Fetixl  eructations,  and  the  faeces  voided  of  a black  Ci 
lour,  are  marks  of  their  taking  due  etFeCl. 
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When  given  Improperly  or  to  excels,  iron  produces  headach, 
inxiety,  heats  the  body,  and  often  caufes  haemorrhagies,  or  even 
vomiting,  pains  in  the  ftomach,  and  fpafms  and  pains  of  the 
oowels. 

Iron  is  given  in  moft  cafes  of  debility  and  relaxation, 

1.  In  paffive  haemorrhirgies. 

2.  In  dyfpepha,  hyfteria,  and  chlorolis. 

3.  In  moll  of  the  cachexiae.  ' 

4.  In  general  debility  produced  by  difeafe,  or  excellive  hae- 
morrhage. 

Where  either  a preternatural  difcharge,  or  fupprellion  of  natu- 
ral fecretions,  proceed  from  a languor  and  Ikiggiftinefs  of  the 
fluids,  and  weaknefs  of  the  folids ; this  tnetal,  by  increafing  the 
motion  of  the  former,  and  the  llrength  of  the  latter,  will  fupprefs 
the  flux,  or  remove  the  fuppreffion ; but  where  the  circulation  is 
already  too  quick,  the  folids  too  tenfe  and  rigid,  where  there  is 
[any  Itrifture  or  fpafmodic  contraftion  of  the  veffels ; iron,  and  all 
the  preparations  of  it,  will  aggravate  both  diftempers. 

Iron  is  prefcribed 

I.  In  its  metallic  Hate.  Limatura  ferri. 

II.  Oxidized. 

a.  Lefs  oxidized.  Squamce  ferri.  Ferri  oxidum  nigrum. 

1 . Combined  with  excefs  of  carbonic  acid,  as  in  the  cha- 
lybeate mineral  waters. 

2.  fulphuric  acid.  Sulphas  ferri. 

3.  tartrite  of  petals,  fartris  ferri  et  po.^ 

b.  More  oxidized.  Ferri  oxidum  rubrum. 

1.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid.  Cnrhonas  ferri  ruber. 

2.  muriatic  acid..  Marias  ferri  f err ugi~ 

neus. 

muriate  of  ammonia.  Marias  ammo>- 

n^ce  et  ferri. 


Ferrum.  {fondl)  Fern  limrUurce.  (fdl)  Ferrum  in  fla  de~ 
ducluw.  t^Dubl) 

Iron.  Iron-filings.  Iron-wire. 

Iron  probably  has  no  adtion  on  the  body  when  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  unlefs  it  be  oxidized.  But  during  its  oxidizement,  hy- 
drogen gas  is  evolved  ; and  accordingly  we  find  that  fetid  eruc- 
tations are  confidered  as  a proof  of  the  medicine  having  taken  ef- 
fedl.  It  can  only  be  exhibited  internally  in  the  Hate  of  filings, 
which  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  either 
in  the  form  of  powder,  with  fome  aromatic,  or  made  into  an  elec- 
tuary or  bolus  or  pills  with  any  bitter  extradl.  Iron-wire  is  to 

be  preferred  for  pharmaceutical  ipreparations,  both  becaufe  it  is, 

the 
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the  moft  convenient  form,  and  becaufe  it  is  always'  made  of  the  J 
pureft  iron.  ■ 

Ferri  OxiDUM  Nigrum.  ■ 

Ferri  fquamce.  (^Ed.')  ■ 

The  fcales  of  iron.  ' ^ ^ j 1 

W^KEN  iron  is  heated  to  rednefs  in  the  fmith  s forge,  to  render  I 
it  more  malleable,  its  furface  becomes  oxidized  by  the  aftion  of  1 
the  atmofpheric  air;  and  as  the  oxide  formed  does  not  adhere  to  | 
the  iron,  it  is  eafily  feparated  by  percuflion  on  the  anvil,  and  flies  | 
off  in  the  ftate  of  Iparks,  which,  on  cooling,  conftitute  the  fcales  i 
of  iron.  In  thefe  th^  iron  is  oxidized  to  that  degree  in  which  it 
is  foluble  in  acids,  without  the  preduaion  of  hydrogen  gas  ; there- 
fore, when  taken  into  the  ftomach,  they  do  not  produce  the  diften- 
tion  and  flatulence  occalioned  by  the  ufe  of  the  filings. 


Sulphas  Ferri. 

Ferrum  vitriulatum.  {Dub.') 

Sulphate  of  iron.  Green  vitriol.  Copperas. 

The  fulphate  of  iron  of  commerce  is  commonly  obtained  by 
the  fpontaneous  oxidizement  of  fulphuretted  iron,  and  fubfequenc 
iixiviation  and  cryftallization.  It  is  never  pure,  and  often  con- 
tains zinc  or  copper.  The  copper  may  be  feparated  by  adding 
fome  metallic  iron  to  the  folution,  but  we  have  no  means  of  fepa- 
rating  the  zinc;  therefore  we  muft prepare  it  by  diffolving  iron  in 
diluted  fulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a ftate  of  purity.  Its 
cryftals  are  tranfparent  rhomboidal  prifms,  of  a fine  green  colour. 
They  are  foluble  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and  in  lefs  than  their  own 
weight  of  boiling  water.  They  are  infoluble  in  alcohol. 

They  are  compofed  of 

Black  oxide  of  iron,  287  , Green  h}'^dro-oxlde  of  iron. 

Water  of  corapofition,  ^ 

26  Sulphuric  acid. 

38  Water  of  cryftallization. 
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Green  fulphate  of  iron  is  decompofed  by  all  the  earths  and  al- 
kalies,  and  by  thofe  falts  whofe  bafc  forms'  an  inloluble  com- 
pound with  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  expofure  to 
die  air,  efpecially  when  in  folution,  and  by  all  fubftances  which 
part  readily  with  their  oxygen.  The  oxide  of  iron  abforbs  oxy- 
gen,  andpaffes  to  die  ftate  of  red  oxide,  which  forms  a red  iul- 
pliate,  poftefling  properties  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  green 

fulphate.  ... 

Taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  green  fulphate  is  apt  to  excite  pain  1 

in  the  ftomach,  and  fpafms  in  the  bowels,  and  in  large 
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caufes  vomiting.  In  fmall  doles,  however,  of  from  one  to  three 
grains,  it  is  fometimes  given  as  a tonic,  aftringent,  or  anthelmintic. 

FERULA  ASSA  FOETIDA.  Gummi-rejina. 

Ajafoend.1.  Gunimi  rejma.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Alfa  foetida.  A gum-relin. 

Willd.g.  539.  fp.  II. — Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbel- 

iQtce, 

r which  furnilhes  afla  foetida  is  perennial,  and  a native 

o™'.  , however,  borne  fertile  feeds  in  the  open  air  in 
the  Botanical  Garden  of  Edinburgh.  The  gum-refin  is  procured 
, rom  the  roots  of  plants  which  are  at  lealt  four  years  old.  When 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  ftalk  is  twilled  off,  and  the  earth 
removed  from  about  their  large  tapering  roots.  The  top  of  the 
root  13  iometimes  afterwards  cut  off  tranfverfely ; and  forty-eiffht 
ours  afterwards  the  juice,  which  has  exuded,  is  feraped  off,  and 
a iecond  tr^nlverle  fedion  is  made.  This  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  1 oot  be  entirely  exhaufted  of  juice.  After  being  fetaped 
od  the  juice  IS  expofed  to  the  fun  to  harden.  ^ ^ 

riouVbr^H^'ih^''-  irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  va- 

ttJe  Ihining  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a whitifli 
colour,  partly  reddilh,  and  partly  of  a violet  hue.  Thofe  maffes 
are  accounted  the  belt  which  are  clear,  of  a pale  reddilh  colour 
nd  variegated  with  a great  number  of  elegant  white  tears.  ' 
Ihis  di-ug  has  a llrong  fetid  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  gar- 
inH  ft  ^b^tter,  acrid,  biting  talle.  It  lofes  fome  of  its  fmell 
cfm  »'  P-<-cularly  regard- 

ccnfttet'feSijoir" 

lu/hl"'  T“  '*>1  '•■e  fetid  gums,  and  is  a moll  va. 

luable  remedy.  It  acts  as  a llimulant,  antilpafmodic,  eXDeaorant 
emmeaagogue  and  anthelmintic.  Its  .&i!n  is  quicra^rpTni 

It  is  often  ferviceable,  ' 

1.  In  croup. 

2.  In  dyfpepfia,  amenorrhoea  and  chlorofis. 

3.  In  allhma,  dyfpnoea  and  hylleria. 

4*  In  tympanites  and  worms. 

It  is  exhibited,  ' 

1.  In  fubltance,  in  the  form  of  pills  ; in  dofes  of  from  five  to 

wenty  grains,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  bitter  ex- 
ti-ads  or  purgatives, 

2.  ^iffolved  in  fome  fimple  diftilled  water. 

3'  -Uillolved  in  alcohol. 

4-  In  .he  form  of  dyller,  to  the  extent  ef  about  two  drachms. 

^ FICU.5 
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' FICUS  CARICA.  FfuBus.  CEd.} 

Cancu.  FuiBuf.  (^Lond.  DubF) 

The  fig  tree.  The  fruit.  , ^ , 

Potygnmia  Nat.  ord.  nl^ntifullv 

.Tf  = 1 cs  tf? 

; and  they  are  forneUrnes  ap- 
plied by  themlelves,  heated  as  warm  as  they  can  eafily  be  borne, 
to  prorate  the  fuppuration  o)  a phlegmon,  ^ 

fituated  that  other  cataplalms  cannot  eafily  be  kept  applied. 


FILIX  MAS.  (J.ond.  Dub.)  See  Polypodium. 
FOENICULUM  BULGE.  (W.  Dub.)  See  Anethum. 


FOENUM  GRAiCUM.  (Loud.)  See  Trigonella. 


Succus  concretus.  {Fd.) 


fraxinus  ornus 

Manna.  (Lond.  Dub.) 

Manna-afii.  The  concrete  jmce.  Manna.  ^ 

Pclyg'nma  i-'icecia.- — Nat.  ord.  JJbyiot  ea.  Jrmq  befides  the- 

Manna  is  obtaiped  from  other  fpecies  of  fraxinus  befides  the. 

It!  and  brlrhelller:  trees. 

naturX  concreted  on  the'  plants  and  feraped  off.  is  called  Mann  .. 

in  the  tear  but  it’  allowed  to  exude  on  llraws.  or  chips  o n ' 

faaenedto’the  tree,  it  is  cdlled  Canulated  or  flakj  rnanna^^^ 

common,  or  fat  manna,  is  got  by  incfions 

neons  exudation  is  over,  and  is  in  larger  mafles  and  of  “ 

lour  The  belt  Calabrian  manna  is  in  oblong,  light,  triable  p e 

ce^'or  flakesrof  a whitifli  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  fornew  ir. 

tianfoarent.  1 he  inferiof  kinds  are  modi,  unauous,  an 

colom-ed.  Manna  is  faid  to  be  fometimes 

pofition  of  fugar  and  honey,  mixed  with  a little  fcamm  } . 

fs  alfo  a faaitl'ous  manna,  which  is  white  and 

noied  of  fugar,  manna,  and  ibme  purgative  ingredient, 

proper  conhitence  : this  may  be 
. dity,  untranfpaient  whiteiiels,  and  by  its  talle,  wind 

from  that  of  manna.  , , , • j Kp  o-iven  W' 

Manna  is  a mild,  agreeable  laxative,  and  may  S 
fafety  to  child  cn  and  pregnant  women:  neverthcleis  in  fome  P 
ticulL  coniritutions,  it  a^s  very  unkindly,  producing  fl  ^ 
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and  diftention  of  the  vifcera;  thefe  inconveniences  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  any  grateful  warm  aromatic.  Manna 
operates  fo  weakly  as  not  to  produce  the  full  effeft  of  a cathartic, 
unlefs  taken  in  large  d^fes;  and  hence  it  is  rarely  given  with  this 
intention  by  itfelf.  It  may  be  commodioufly  diflblved  in  the  pur- 
ging mineral  waters,  or  joined  to  the,  cathartic  falts,  fenna,  rhu- 
barb, or  the  like. 

FULIGO  LIGNI  COMBUSTI.  (Dub.^ 

Wood- foot. 

Xhis  fubflance  is  inflammable,  of  a fliinlng  black  colour,  a dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  empyreumatic,  bitter  naufeous  ta/le. 

It  varies  fomewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubflance,  and 
the  flrength  of  the  fire  employed  in  its  produftion.  But  it  con- 
mis  principally  of  charcoal,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  acetous  acid. 
It  fometimes  contains  ammonia,  and  the  other  alkalies  and  earths. 
Its  medical  properties  are  to  be  afcribed  folely  to  the  empyreu- 
matic oil  it  contains. 


rUMARIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Fumaria.  Herba.  {Dub.') 

Cornmon  fumitory.  The  plant, 

Dtadelphia  Hexandria.—  'Fi2X.  ord.  Lo'mentacecc. 

HIS  is  a common  annual  weed  in  lliady  cultivated  grounds, 
j^icy,  of  a bitter  tafle,  without  any  remarkable  fmell. 
® ^ eged  medical  effebts  of  this  herb  are,  to  flrengthen  the  tone 
o t e owels,  gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  the  urinary 
^ 1 /^^tiiral  fecretions.  It  is  principally  recommended  in 
melancholic,  fcorbutic,  and  cutaneous  diforders. 


GALBANUM.  (^Lond.  Dub.)  See  Bubon. 
GALLA.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Quercus  Cerris, 
GAMBOGIA.  (^Ed.  Lond.  Dub.)  See  Stalagmitis, 


genista.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Spartium. 

GENTIANA  LUTEA..  Radix.  {Ed.) 

Centiana.  Radix.  {Lond.  Dub.) 

Gentian.  The  root. 

IVilld.g.  sri.fp.  \.~Pentandria  Digynia.—'Ei%\i  ord.  Rotacece. 

plant,  which  grows  upon  the  Alps, 

App^ines  and  other  mountainous  fituations  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  or  Europe. 

i-rWden.”'  Ir®;  '^ttraallyofabrown  colour 

j internally  fpongy  and  of  a yellow  colour,  without  any 

I*  ^ remarkable 
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remarkable  fmeli,  but  furpaffing  in  bitternefs  all  other  European 

vegetables.  Alcohol  diffolyes  only  the  bitter  extraaive,  water 
both  the  extraftive  and  mucilage.  . . 

^ Gentian  poffelfes  the  general  virtues  of 

decree  and  it  is  totally  devoid  of  aftnngency.  On  dead  animal 
Ser’it  aas  as  an  anttfeptic.  Taken  into  the  ilomach,  rt  proves 
Powerful  tonic,  and  in  large  dotes  it  evacuates  the  rnteftmes. 
It^is  ufeful  in  debility  of  the  ftomach,  m general  debility,  and  in 
gout  Coinbined^with  an  aftringent,  it  cures  intermittents.  Ex- 

the  heat  neceffary  to  be 
r ri  V.  r/nder  it  Dulverizable  is  faid  to  injure  its  virtues.  It 
L^lh^refore  exhibited  in  infufion,  tinaure  or  extrad,  all  of  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 


Cortex. 


GEOFFRiEAc  INERMIS. 

Geoffroea.  Cortex.  QDub.') 

Cabbage  bark-tree.  The  bark. 

Diadellhia  Decandria.-^.^t.  ord.  Papihonacec,. 

The  bark  of  this  tree,  which  grows  in  the  low  favannahs  of  Ja- 

male"  is  of  a grey  colour  externally,  but  black  and  furrowed  on 
SrSlide.  The  powder  looks  like  jalap,  but  IS  nottoheavy.  It  has. 

a mucilaginous  ^and  fweetilh  talie,  and  a diiagreeable  imell.  But: 
its  mediLl  eftefts  are  much  greater  than  its  tenfible  ijualities, 

would  lead  us  to  exped.  wnv.rrlpr  decodion  fv-- 

It  is  eiven  in  cafes  of  worms,  in  form  of  powder,  decottion,  ly 

rnn  and  extrad.  The  decodion  is  preferred  •,  and  is  made  by. 
hefyiupi  evaporated,  it  forms  an  extraa.  I' . f , 

duces  fonie  ficWs  and  P“E  „ be  oivinf. 

ran  c^ertfe: miinking  cold  water  t and  are  relief  b, 
the  ufe  of  warm  water,  caftor  oil,  or  a vegetable  acid.  Jt  fho^ 
alwavs  be  begun  in  fmall  dofes  ; and  when  properly  and  cautiouL 

I • -a  '"ri  it- 1-inprates  as  a very  poweriul  anthelmintic,  par, 

ly  admin,  lered  ,'^brici,  which  are  a very  cony 

mon  Sift  of  difeafe  in  the  Weftindia  mands  t and  there  it  .. 
very  frequently  employed. 


GINSENG,  (florid.')  Bee  Panax. 


GLYCYRRHIZA  glabra.  Radi,.  E,naa,m.  (Elf: 

Gtycyrrhi^a.  Radix.  {Lond.  Dub.^ 

Liauorice.  The  root  and  the  extrad. 

n,adjpkia  Deca„dria^n.K.or^  of  the  fou.h 


Europrbit'it  is  cuiu'vatcd  in^’ccnfldeiable  quantities  in  Engla^:. 
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for  medical  purpofes;  and  the  roots  which  are  railed  in  this  coun- 
try, are  preferred  to  thofe  imported  from  abroad,  which  are  very 
frequently  mouldy  and  fpoiled,  which  this  root  is  extremely  apt 
' to  be  when  not  well  preferved  in  a perfedtly  dry  place.  The 
roots  are  very  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexible,  fibrous,  exter- 
nally of  a brown  colour,  internally  yellow,  and,  when  frefh,  juicy. 
Their  talle  is  very  fweet,  combined  with  a flight  degree  of  bitter, 

> when  long  kept  in  the  mouth.  They  are  prepared  for  ufe  by 
; peeling  them,  cutting  away  all  the  fibres  and  fpoiled  or  mouldy 
parts.  - 

The  powder  of  liquorice  ufually  fold  is  often  mingled  with 
flower,  and  perhaps  alfo  with  fubftances  not  quite  fo  whole- 
fome  : the  beft  fort  is  of  a brownifli  yellow  colour,  the  fine  pale 
yellow  being  generally  fophifticated,  and  it  is  of  a very  rich  fweet 
tafte,  much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  frelh  root.  Its  pre- 
dominant conftituents  are  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter. 
Its  only  aftion  is,  therefore,  that  of  a mild  demulcent,  and  as  fuch 
it  is  frequently  ufed  in  catarrh,  and  in  fome  ftomach  complaints, 
which  feem  to  arife  from  a deficiency  of  the  natural  mucus,  which 
fliould  defend  the  ftomach  againft'  the  acrimony  of  the  food,  and- 
the  fluids  fecreted  into  it.  ' / 1 

On  account  of  its  bulk  it  is  rarely  exhibited  in  fubftance,  but 
more  frequently  in  infufion  or  decodion. 

Extractum  Glycyrrhizje  Glabr/e. 

As  this  extradl  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but  com- 
monly imported  from  other  countries,  the  Edinburgh  College  have 
inferted  it  in  their  lift  of  Materia  Medica.  It  is  imported  in  cylin- 
drical rolls,  covered  with  bay-leaves.  It  ftioukl  be  perfeclly  black, 
brittle  when  cold,  and  break  with  a fmooth  and  glolly  fra£ture, 
have  a fweet  tafte,  without  empyreuma,  and  be  entirely  foluble- 
in  water.  It  is  prepared  from  the  frelh  roots  by  expreftion,  de- 
ooclion  and  infplffation.  ^ 

^ The  beft  foreign  extrafl  of  liquorice  is.  prepared  in  Catalonia, 
but  It  IS  not  fo  pure  or  fo  agreeable  as  the  refined  liquorice  fold  in 

the  Ihops  in  fmall  cylindrical  pieces,  not  thicker  than  a goofe- 
quill.  * ° 

The  extraft  poflTelTes  the  fame  properties  with  the  root,  and  is 
ufe<I  for  the  formation  of  feveral  kinds  of  troches. 

GRANATUM.  (Lond.  DubJ)  Cee  Punic  a. 

GRATIOLA  officinalis.  Hcrha.  (Jid:) 

' Cratiola.  Herba.  (^Lond. 

Hedge-hyflop.  I he  plant. 

IVilld.  g.  — Diartdria  Monogynia — Nat.  erd,  Perfonatec. 

^ 3 This 
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This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  marlliy  lituations  in  the 
fonth  of  Europe.  It  is  gathei'ed  for  ufe  when  in  flower.  It  has 
no  fmell,  but  a very  bitter  fomewhat  naufeous  tafte.  It  is  a dra- 
ftic  purgative  and  emetic,  and  a very  powerful  anthelmintic,  but 
its  ufe  requires  caution.  In  fubftance  it  may  be  given  to  the,  ex- 
tent of  half  a drachm,  and  in  infution  to  three  drachms. 

GUAJACUM  OFFICINALE.  Lignum,  Gummi-refina.  ^Edi) 
Quaiacum,  Lignum.  Cortex.  Gummt  rejina.  {Lond^  Lignum,  ] 
Gummi-rejinu.  {Duh.')  I 

Guaiac.  The  wood,  bark  and  gum-refin.  _ ' 

Willd.  g.  819.  fp.  2. — Decandria  Mtnogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Grui-  I 

nalcs. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  Weft:  Indies,  where  it  grows  to  a 
middling  fize.  The  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  very  hard,  refi- 
nous,  and  of  a greenifli-black  colour.  Its  tafte  is  bitterifli,  and 
when  kindled  it  gives  out  a pleafant  fmell.  It  is  brought  either 
in  pieces,  which  are  fometimes  covered  with  a pale  yellow  albur- 
num, or  already  rafped,  when  by  divifion  its  colour  appears 
greenilh,  brown  or  yellow.  The  bark  is  thin,  of  an  afh-grey  or 
blackilh  colour,  and  apparently  compofed  of  feveral  laminae.  It 
is  lefs  refinous  than  the  wood.  The  relin  exudes  fpontaneoufly  in 
tears,  but  is  principally  obtained  by  fawing  the  wood  into  bDlets 
about  three  feet  long,  which  are  then  bored  with  an  augre  longi- 
• tudinally.  One  end  of  thefe  is  laid  upon  a fire,  fo  that  a calabaflr 
may  receive  the  melted  refin,  which  runs  through  the  hole  as  the 
wood  burns.  It  may  be  alfo  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips  or 
fawings  of  the  wood  in  water  and  muriate  of  foda.  The  refin 
fwims  at  the  top,  and  maybe  Ikimmed  off.  This  refin  has  a 
brownifli  yellow  colour  externally  ■,  when  held  againft  the  light  i»l^ 
trinfparent,  breaks  with  a uniform  fmooth  Ihining  frafture,  of  a 
bluilh-green  colour,  pulverizable,  powder  of  a white  colour,  grai^n 
dually  becoming  bluifti-green,  fufible  in  a moderate  heat,  but  not 
foftened  by  the  heat  of  the  fingers,  foluble  in  alcohol,  infoluble  ini 
water,  without  proper  fmell  or  tafte,  but  when  thrown  on  hot  coals? 
dift'ufing  an  agreeable  odour,  and  when  fwallowed  in  a^  ftate  oft 
minute  divifion,  caufing  an  infiifferable  burning  and  prickling  ini 
the  throat.  It  therefore  is  .not  a gummy-refin,  but  a pure  refin. 
It  is  fometimes  adulterated  with  colophony  or  common  relin,  butt 
the  fraud  is  ealily  detefted  by  the  fmell  of  turpentine  which  they) 
emit  when  tlirown  on  live  coals. 

Taken  internally,  guaiac  commonly  excites  a fenfe  of  warmth  1 
in  the  llomach,  a drynefs  of  the  mouth,  with  ihlrlr.  It  increafe-. 
the  heat  of  the  body,  and  quickens  the  circulation.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  kept  warnb  it  produces  diaphorefis  •,  if  expofed  freely  tc- 
the  air,  an  increated  flow  of  urine.  In  large  dofes  it  is  purgatiye-- 

Guaiac 
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Guaiac  is  a ufeful  remedy, 

' 1.  In  rheumatifm  and  gout. 

2.  In  certain  venereal  iymptoms,  as  in  foul  indolent  ulcers, 
and  a thickened  ftate  of  the  ligaments  or  periofteum,  re- 
maining after  the  body  is  reduced  by  a mercurial  courfe. 
Guaiac  will  alfo  fufpend  the  pi  ogrefs  of  fome  of  the  fe- 
condan^  Iymptoms,  but  it  is  totally  incapable  of  eradica- 
ting'the  difeafe. 

3.  In  cutaneous  difeafesl 

4.  In  ozaena  and  fcrofulous  alFedions  of  the  membranes  and 
liganaents. 

The  wood  is  always  exhibited  in  decoction,  from  the  relinous 
nature  of  the  a£live  conftituent  of  this  lubltance.  ihis  cannot  be  a 
very  aftive  preparation,  as  tlie  menftruum  is  totally  incapabie  of 
dilTolving,  though  it  may  fufpend  a little  of  the  refin  The  de- 
codtion  of  an  ounce  may  be  drunk  in  cupfuls  in  the  courfe  of  a 
day. 

The  refin  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubftance,  either  made  into  pills,  or  fufpended  in  wa- 
ter in  the  form  of  an  emulfion.  In  this  way  from  10  to 
30  grains  of  the  refin  may  be  taken  in  the  day. 

2.  In  folution;  in  alcohol.  About  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinc- 
ture, with  three-  ounces  of  water,  is  a fudorific  dole  for  an 
adult,  if  he  attend  to  keeping  himfelf  warm.  . 

3.  Combined  with  an  alkali. 

GUMMI  ARABICUM.  {Dub.')  See  Mimosa. 

GUMMI  TRAGACANTHA.  (Dub.)  See  Astragalus. 

H^MATOXYLON  CAMPECHIANUM.  Lignum.  QEd.) 

Hcematoxylum.  Lt^num.  (Land.  Dub.) 

Logwood-treje.  The  wood. 

Wind.  g.  830.^.  I. — Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lomen- 
tacae.  - 

This  tree  was  introduced  from  the  Honduras  into  Jamaica,' 
where  it  is  now  very  common.  The  wood  is  firm,  heavy,  and  of 
a dark  red  colour.  Its  talte  is  aftringent,  with  a perceptible  de- 
gree of  fweetnefs.  It  is  principally  uled  as  a dye-wood,  but  alfo 
with  confiderable  advantage  in  medicine. 

Its  extraft  is  a very  powerful  aftringent,  combined  with  mucilage, 
and  perhaps  fugar ; and  is,  therefore,  ufeful  in  obftinate  diar- 
rhoeas, and  in  chronic  dyfentery. 

HELLEBORASTER.  See  Helleborus  Foetidus. 

P 4 HELLEBORUS. 
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HELLEBORUS. 

Willd.  g 1089. — Polyandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  ord. 

Sp.  Helleborus  Niger.  Radix.  (Ed.  Lond.'Duh.') 

Melampodium . 

Black  Hellebore.  The  root. 

This'  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  mountainoun 
parts  of  Auftria,  and  on  the  Pyrennees  and  Appenines  : the  ear 
linefs  of  its  flowers,  which  fometimes  appear  in  December,  has 
gained  it  a place  in  our  gardens. 

The  roots  confift  of  a black  furrowed  roundifli  head,  about  the 
lize  o£  a nutmeg,  from  which  ftiort  articulated  branches  arife, 
fending  out  numerous  corrugated 'fibres,  about , the  thicknefs  of  a 
flraw,  from  a fpan  to  a foot  in  length,  deep  brown  on  the  outfide, 
white,  or  yellowilh-white  within,  and  of  an  acrid,  naufeous  and  . 
bitterilh  tafte,  exciting  a fenfe  of  heat  find  numbnefs  in  the 
tongue,  and  of  a naufeous  acrid  fmell.  Thefe  fibres  only  are  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  the  head  and  decayed  parts  are  rejefted.  For 
the  roots  of  the  real  black  hellebore,  the  roots  of  the  Adonis  ver- 
nalis,  Trollius  Europaeus,  Adiaea  fpicata,  Aftrantia  major,  Helle- 
borus  viridis  fcetidus,  Veratrum  album,  and  Aconitum  neomom 
tanum,  are  often  fubftituted.  The  laft  is  a moft  virulent  poifon, 
and  may  be  diftinguiftied  by  its  roots  being  fufiform,  or  -nearly 
globular,  fending  out  numerous  very  brittle  fibres,  of  a greyilh 
black  or  brown  colour,  as  thick  as  a man’s  finger,  and  repeatedly 
divided.  But  the  fureft  way  to  avoid,  miltakes,  is  by  the  apothe- 
cary cultivating  the  plant  Itielf  in  his  owm  garden. 

In  large  dofes,  hellebore  is  a draftic  purgative  ; in  fmaller  dofes 
it  is  diuretic  and  emmenagogue.  Its  adlive  conftituent  feems  to 
be  of  a volatile  nature  ; for  it  lofes  its  virtues  by  keeping,  and 
w'ater  diftilled  frorp  it  has  an  acrid  tafte. 

It  is  principally  ufed  as  a purgative  in  cafes  of  mania,  melan- 
choly, coma,  dropfy,  worms  and  pfora,  and  as  an  emmenagogue. 
But  its  ufe  requires  very  great  caution,  for  its  effefts  are  very  un- 
certain, and  affefted  by  many  circumftances. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  extraft,  although  its 
aftivity  be  much  difllpated  by  the  preparation.  An  infufion  or 
tinfture  certainly  promife  to  be  medicines  of  more  uniform 
powers.  Wllldenow  fays,  that  the  black  hellebore  of  the  ancients 
is  his  fifth  fpecies,  the  Helleborus  orientalis. 

Sp.6.  Helleborus  Foetidus. 

JHellebnrnJier.  Folium.  (Lond.^ 

Bears-foot.  The  leaves. 

This  fpecies  is  native  of  England.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows 
in  lhady  places,  and  under  hedges.  The  leaves, have  an  acrid, 
bitter,  naufeous  tafte,  and  unpleafant  fmell,  efpecially  when  they 
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ire  frefh.  When  dried,  they  are  frequently  ^iven  as  a domellic 
nedlcine  to  deftroy  worms  ; but  they  mull  be  ufed  fparingly  be- 
ng  fo  violent  in  their  operation  that  inftances  of  their  fatal  e£- 
e(ils  are  recorded. 

/ 

HORDE.UM  DISTIGHON.  Semen  omni  cortice  nudatum. 

iEd.) 

H'jrdeum  diflichum.  Semma.  (Duh.')  Hordeum.  Semen.  (Lond^ 

Barley.  The  feed.  Pearl  barley. 

fp.  3.  ‘S'riatidria  Dygynia — Nat.  ord.  Grcmiina. 

■■  Barley  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  in  almoft  every  countrv 
if  Europe.  Linnasus  fays  that  it  is  a ii9.tive  of  Xartary,  but  with- 
mt  adducing  fufficient  proof. 

> Pearl  barley  is  prepared  by  grinding  off  the,  hulk  of  rough  bar- 
ley and  forming  the  grain  into  little  round  granules,  which  ap- 
)ear  of  a kind  of  pearly  whitenefs.  In  this  Hale  barley  confifts 
ilmoll  folely  of  amylaceous  matter,  and  when  boiled  forms  an  es- 
:eBent  article  of  nourilhment ; while  a decoftion  of  it,  properly 
icidulated,  is  one  of  tl)e  bell  beverages  in  acute  difeafes.  * 


HYDRARGYRUM.  (Dub.) 

Hydrargyrus.  {Lond.  Ed.') 

Mercury.  Quicklilver. 

Thl  general,  cheirbical,  and  phyfical  properties  of  this  metal, 
lave  been  already  (i6j.)  enumerated.  We  lhall  now  treat  of  it 

noVe  minutely,  as  forming  an  important  article  in  the  Materia 
^led  ica. 

It  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  Hate  : • 

a.  Uncombined. 

b.  Alloyed  with  filver. 

c.  Alloyed  with  copper. 

d.  Combined  with  fulphur,  (Cinnabar). 

f Combined  with  hydroguretted  fulphur,  (.^thlops  mine- 
rale). 


II. 


Oxidized : 
a-  Combined  with  muriatic  acid. 

fulphuric  acid. 

There  are  confidcrable  mines  of  mercury  in  Huno-ary  and  in 

pain  ; and  what  is  employed  in  England  is  principalfy  imported 
tom  the  lormer  country.  ^ 

Mercury  taken  into  the  ftomach  in  its  metallic  ftate  has  no  ac- 
on  on  t e body,  except  what  ariles  from  its  weight  or  bulk  Ic 
> not  poifonous  as  was  vulgarly  fuppofed,  but  perfedly  ineri. 

fble  effrfls^  If^ates  of  combination,  it  produces  certain  fen- 

. It  qiucivens  the  circulation,  and  increafes  all  the  fe- 
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cretions  and  excretions.  According  to  circumftances,  the  habit 
of  the  body  of  the  patient,  the  temperature  in  which  he  is  kept,, 
the  nature  of  the  preparation,  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited, its  effects  are  indeed  various  ; it  fometimes  increafes  one 
fecretion  more  particularly,  fometimes  another,  but  its  moft  cha- 
radterillic  elFeiSl  is  tlie  increaied  flow  of  faliva,  which  it  generally 
excites  if  given  in  fuflTicient  quantity.  Its  particular  etfeds,  and 
means  of  producing  each  of  them,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

From  many  motives,  both  laudable  and  culpable,  mercury  has 
been  tortured  into  a greater  variety  of  forms  than  any  other  ar-  ■ 
tick  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Of  thefe  Swediaur  has  given  a. 
complete  table  in  the  late  edition  of  his  works  on  the  venereal  I 
diCeafe.  It  is  too  long  for  iniertion  in  this  place  : we  lhall  there-- 
fore  give  a fy hematic  view  of  thofe  mercurial  preparations  only' 
which  enter  at  leah  one  of  the  Britilh  Pharmacopoeias. 

Mercury  is  exhibited, 

I.  Purified  by  dihillation. 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum.  (JDub.  Lend.') 

II.  Oxidized  in  a fmaller  degree.  ...  . 

a.  By  precipitation  from  its  folution  in  nitrous  acid,  byy 

ammonia.  • 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  cinereum.  (^Ed.) 

Pulvis  hydrargyri  cinereus.  (JDub.) 

b.  By  trituration  : 

1.  With  un6tuous  fubhances. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri.  (^Ed.) 

— fortius.  (Land.  Dub.) 

— mitius.  (Land.  Dub.) 

Emplahrum  ammoniac!  cum  hydrargyro.  (Land.) 

llthargyri  cum  hydrargyro.  (Lond.) 

— hydrargyri.  (Ed.) 

2.  With  faccharine  fubhances. 

Pilulae  hydraigyri.  (Lond.  Dub.  Ed.) 

3.  With  carbonate  of  lime. 

Pulvis  hydrargyri  cum  creta.^  (Lond.) 

III.  Oxidized  in  a greater  degree  : 

1.  By  the  aftion  of-heat  and  air. 

Hydrargyrum  calcinatum.  (Lond,  Dub.) 

2.  By  the  aftion  of  nitpous  acid.  . . 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  rutrum  per  oxidum  nitricui£ 

(Ed.) 

Hydrargyrum  fub-nitratum.  (Du^.) 

Hydrargynis  nitratus  ruber.  (Lond.) 

Unguentum  oxidl  hydrargyri  rubri.  (Rd.) 

IV.  Oxidized  and  combined  with  acids : 

A.  Oxidized  iu  a fmaller  degree. 
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1.  With  nitrous  acid  : 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  ftitrati.  (Load.  Dub.  Ed.') 

2.  With  fulphuric  acid  : 

Sub-fiilphas*hydrargyri,'  (Ed.) 

Hydrargyrum  fub-vitriolatum.  (Dub.) 

Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus.  (Load.) 

3.  With  muriatic  acid: 

a.  By  fublimation. 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri.  (Ed.) 

Hydrargyrum  rauriatum  mite  I'ublimatum.  (Dub.) 
Calomelas.  (Load.) 

b.  By  precipitation. 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri  prsecipitatus.  (Ed.) 
Hydrargyrum  muriatummite  praecipitatum.  (Dub.) 
Hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis.  (Land.) 

4.  With  acetous  acid  : * 

Acetis  hydrargyri.  (Ed.) 

Hydrargyrum  acetatum.  (Load.  Dub.) 

B.  Oxidized  in  a greater  degree. 

1.  Muriate. 

Murias  hydrargyri.  (Ed.) 

Hydrargyrus  muriatus.  (Land.) 

Hydrargyrum  muriatum  corrofive.  (Dub.) 

2.  Sub-muriate  with  ammonia. 

' Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  (Load.) 


V.  Combined  with  fulphur  : 

1.  By  trituration. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum.  (Ed.) 

Hydrargyrum  fulphuratum  nigrum.  (Load.  Dub.) 

2.  By  fublimation. 

Hydrargyrum  fulphuratum  rubrum.  (Load.  Dub.) 

Mercury,  or  fome  of  its.  preparations,  is  exhibited, 

1.  As  an  errhine.  Xhe  fub-fulphate  of  mercury. 

2.  As  a fialogogue.  Mercury  in  almofl;  any  form. 

3.  As  a cathartic.  The  fub-muriate  of  mercury,  (calomel.) 

4.  As  a diuretic.  The  oxides,  the  muriate,  and  the  fub-mu- 
riate, combined  with  other  diuretics. 

5.  As  a fudorific.  Calomel  conjoined  with  a fudorific  regi- 
men. , ‘ ° 

6.  As  an  cmmenagogue. 

7.  As  an  aftringeut.  Muriate  of  mercury. 

8.  As  a Itimulant.  Muriate  olrmercury. 

9.  As  an  antifpafmodic. 

10.  As  an  anthelmintic. 


With  fome  of  thefe  views,  mercury  is  frequently  exliibited 
I.  In  febrile  difeafes  ; in  obftinate  asjues. 


2.  In 
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3.  In  inflammatory  difeafes  ; in  indolent  and  chronic  inflam- 
mations, efpecially  of  the  glandular  vifcera,  as  the  liver, 
fpleen,  &.C. 

3.  In  exanthematous  difeafes  ; variola. 

4.  In  profluvia  ; in  dysentery. 

5I  In  fpafmodic  difeafes;  tetanus,  trifmus,  hydrophobia,  &c. 

6.  In  cacheftic  difeafes ; anafarca,  afcites,  hydrothorax,  hy- 
drocephalus, &.C. 

7.  In  impetigines  ; fcrofula,  fyphilis,  lepra,  ifterus,  &c. 

8.  In  local  difeafes  ; in  caligo  corneas,  amaurofis,  gonor- 
rhoea, obftipatio,  amenorrhcea  fuppreflionis,  tumors  of  va- 
rious kinds,  herpes,  tinea,  pfora,  &c. 

Mercury  occafionally  attack?  the  bowels,  and  caffes  violent 
purging,  even  of  blood*  This  effe6t  is  remedied  by  intermitting 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  by  exhibiting  opium. 

At  other  times  it  is  fuddenly  determined  to  the  mouth,  and 
produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  excelTive  flow  of  laliva. 
In  this  cafe,  too,  the  ufe  of  the  mercury  inuft  be  difcontinued  for  a 
tirpe ; while,  according  to  Mr  Pearfon’s.advice,  the  patient  fliould 
be  freely  expofed  to  a dry  cold  air,  with  the  occafional  ufe  of 
cathartics,  Peruvian  bark,  and  mineral  acids,  and  the  afliduous 
application  of  aftringent  gargles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fudden 
fuppreffion  of  ptyalifm  is  not  without  danger.  It  is  moft  frequent- 
ly caufed  by  cold  liquids  being  taken  into  the  ftomach,  or  expo- 
fure  to  cold  and  moiflure,  while  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
The  danger  is  to  be  obviated  by  the  quick  introduftion  of  mercury, 
fo  as  to  affedl  the  gums,  with  the  occafional  ufe  of  the  warm-bath. 

Sometimes  alfo  a morbid  condition  of  tlie  fyftem  occurs  during 
a mercuriaf  courfe,  and  which  tends  to  a fatal  iflue.  Mr  Pearfon 
has  termed  it  Erethifmus.  It  is  charadlerized  by  great  depreflions 
of  ftrength  ; a fenfe  of  anxiety  about  the  prascordia  ; frequent  figh- 
ing ; trembling,  partial  or  univerfal ; a fmall,  quick  pulfe  ; fome- 
tiipes  vomiting;  a pale  contradled  countenance ; 'a  lenfe  of  cold- 
nefs,  while  the  tongue  is  feldom  furred,  or  the  vital  or  natural 
functions  much  difordcred.  In  this  ft'ate  a fudden  or  violent  ex- 
ertion of  mufcular  power  will  fometimes  prove  fatal.  To  pre- 
vent dangerous  confequences,  the  mercury  muft  be  difcontinued, 
whatever  may  be  the  ftage,  extent,  or  violence  of  the  difeafe  for 
which  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  the  patient  muft  expofe  himfelt 
freely  to  a dry  and  cool  air,  in  fuch  a manner  as  ftiall  be  attended 
with  the  leaft  fatigue;  and  in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  fourteen  days, 
he  will  fometimes  be  fo  far  recovered  that  he  may  fafely  refume 
the  ufe  of  mercury. 

HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER.  Hcrba.  Semen,  {Ed.') 

Hyojcyiuniis.  Htrha.  . Semen.  {Dub,') 

Black  henbane.  ,The  herb  and  feeds.  yrT-,,, 
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Wind.  g.  378.  fp.  I. — Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Sola- 
nacece. 

Henbane  is  a biennial  plant,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  moft  parts  of  Britain. 

The  fmell  of  the  hyofcyamus  is  llrong  and  peculiar ; and  the 
leaves  when  bruifed  emit  fomewhat  of  the  odour  of  tobacco.  This 
fmell, is  ftill  ftronger  when  the  leaves  are  burnt ; and  on  burning 
they  fparkle  with  a deflagration  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
nitre  : but  to  the  tafte  they  Ihew  no  evident  faline  impregnation. 
When  chewed,  they  are  iniipid,  mild,  and  mucilaginous-j  yet 
when  taken  to  any  great  extent,  they  produce  the  moll  alarming 
efFefts.  They  give  the  appearances  of  intoxication,  attended  with 
wild  delirium,  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and 
convulfions.  It  often  produces  fweat,  and  fometimes  an  eruption 
of  puftules  over  the  furface,  and  generally  found  fleep,  fucceeded 
by  ferenity  of  mind,  and  recruited  vigour  of  the  body  : but  like 
the*  other  narcotics,  inftead  of  thefe,  it  fometimes  gives  rife'to 
vertigo,  headach,  and  general  tmealinefs.  With  particular  indi- 
viduals it  occalions  vomiting,  colic  pains,  a copious  flow  of  urine, 
and  fometimes  purging.  Upon  the  whole,  like. opium,  it  is  a 
powerful  anodyne ; and  like  cicuta,  it  is  free  from  any  conllipa- 
ting  elFedl,  having  rather  a tendency  to  move  the  belly. 

From  thefe  efledls,  it  is  not  furpriling  that  hyofcyamus  ll^ould 
have  been  introduced  into  the  pradlice  of  medicine  i and  accord- 
ingly, it  appears  to  have  beenjufed  both  externally  and  internally 
for  a variety  of  purpofes.  Several  different  fpecies  of  the  hyo- 
fcyamus were  formerly  employed,  as  appears  from  the  writings 
of  Diofcorides  and  others.  Celfus,  in  particular,  was  very  fond 
of  this  medicine  ; he  ufed  it  externally  as  a collyrium  in  cafes  of 
ophthalmia : he  employed  it  topically^  for  allaydng  the  pain  of 
toothach ; and  he  gave  it  internally,  both  with  the  view  of  miti- 
gating other  pains,  and  of  producing  quiet  fleep. 

For  a conliderable  length  of  time,  however,  hyofcyamus  fell  al- 
mofl:  into  difufe  •,  but  the  employment  of  it  has  of  late  been  revi- 
ved by  Dr  Stork  of  Vienna  ; and  it  haS  been  ufed  both  by  him, 
and  by  many  other  pradlitioners  in  thofe  cafes  where  an  anodyne  is 
requilite,  and  where  an  objeclion  occurs  to  the  ufe  of  opium.  It 
is  employed  for  refolving  iwelling,  and  allaying  pain  in  cafes  of 
fcirrhus,  under  the  form  of  cataplafm  of  the  leaves,  or  of  a plailer 
made  from  the  oil  of  the  feeds  and  powder  of  the  herb,  with  wax, 
turpentine,  and  other  articles  ; or  of  ointment  made  of  the  powder 
of  the  leaves  with  hogs  lard.  ^ In  open  ulcers,  the  powder  of  the 
leaves,  fprinkled  on  the  part,  has  often  a good  efle6l. 

An  extract  from  the  Ifiaves,  or  from  the  feeds,  is  the  , form  in 
which  it  is  given  internally ; but  contrary  to  what  happens  with 
cicuta,  the  former  appears  to  be  the  mod  powerful.  I his  extraft 
has  been  given  with  advantage  in  a variety  of  ncivous  aflfedions, 
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as  mania,  melancholia,  epilepfy,  hjfteria,  &c.  •,  in  glandular  fwell- 
ings,  in  obftinate  ulcerations  •,  and  in  every  cafe  where  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  either  to  allay  inordinate  action,  or  mitigate  pain.  In  ac- 
complifliing  thefe  ends,  it  is  often  no  lefs  ufeful  than  opium  i and 
it  frequently  fucceeds  where  opium  produces  very  difagreeable 
clFefts.  The  dofe  of  this  extra£l  mull  be  accommodated  to  the* 
ciicumflances  of  the  cafe  and  of  the  patient ; and  it  has  been  ini 
created  from  half  a grain  to  half  a drachm  in  the  day  j for  like; 
opium,  its  influence  is  very  much  diminilhed  by  habit. 

HYPERICUM  PERFORATUM. 

Hypericum-  Flos.  (^Lond.')  . 

Common  St  John’s  wort.  The  flower. 

Holyadelphia  Polyandria.—'^2X.  ord.  AfcyroidetC, 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  woods  and  unculti! 
vated  places  in  Britain.  Its  tafte  is  rough  and  bitterifli,  and  itci 
fmell  difagreeable.  It  abounds  with  an  effential  oil,  which  ii; 
contained  in  fmall  veficles  in  the  growing  plant.  Thefe  veficles.' 
when  viewed,  by  holding  the  plant  between  the  eye  and  the  light: 
refemble  perforations ; and  the  eflential  oil  itfelf  may  be  fepara. 
ted  in  conliderable  quantity  by  diftillation.  The  flowering  top 
tinge  expreCfed  oils  of  a red  colour,  which  very  few  vegetabl4< 
fubftances  do. 

HYSSOPUS  OFFICINALIS.  Herba.  (Ei/a.) 

Hyjfopus,  Folia.  {Jjnb.) 

Hyffop.  The  herb. 

Willd.  g.  1096.  fp.  1. — Didynamla  Gymnofpermia. — Nat.  ordd 
VerticillatcE . 

Hyssop  is  a perennial  herb,  which  grows  wild  in  Germany. 

The  leaves  of  hyflbp  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm  pura 
gent  tafte.  Belides  the  general  virtues  of  aromatics,  they  wen 
formerly  recommended  in  humoral  afthmas,  coughs,  and  qthet 
diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs,  and  were  faid  to  promote  eJi 
pedoration. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA.  {Load.  DaE)  See  Accipenser. 

4 

INULA  HELENIUM. 

Enula  campnna.  Radix.  (Dub.  Loud.) 

Elecampane.  The  root. 

Syngenejia  Superjiua. — Compojitce  radiant . 

This  is  a very  large  downy  perennial  plant,  fometlmes  foui: 
wild  in  moift  rich  foils.  The  root,  efpecially  when  dry,  has  i< 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell  : its  tafte,  on  firft  chewing,  is  glutinoiu 
and  as  it  were  fomdwhat  rancid;  in  a little  time  it  discovers  !> 

. aromai. 
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iromatic  bltternefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  confiderably  acrid 

ind  pungent.  „ . , . 

Its  predominant  conftituents  are  effential  oil,  mucilage,  and  a 

ittle  bitter  extraaive ; and  it  is  therefore  a gently  ftimulating 
iiedicine,  nearly  limilar  in  its  aaion  to  angelica.  Ihe  extraa  is 
merely  a flight  bitter,  as  the  eflential  oil  is  totally  diffipated  in 

the  preparation. 

IPECACUANHA.  ' (^tond.  Dub.  Ed.')  See  Cephaelis. 

IRIS.  . . ^ . 

WiUd.  I’riandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord. 

S/>.  7.  Iris  Florentina.  Radix.  {Ed^ 

Iris.  Radix.  (^Loud.) 

Florentine  Oris.  The  root. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
The  dried  roots  are  imported  from  Italy.  They  are  white,  flat- 
tifti,  knotty,  and  have  a very  (lightly  bitter  take,  and  an  agree- 
able fmell,  refembling  that  of  violets.  Tliey  are  only  ufed  as  a 
perfume. 

Sp.  24.  Iris  PsEUDAcoRus. 

■ Iris.  Radix,  {pub.) 

Water-flag.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  great  abundance  by  the 
brinks  of  rivers,  and  in  other  watery  places  ; the  root  has  an 
acrid  tafte  •,  and  when  frelli,  is  ftrongly  cathartic.  The  exprefled 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of  fixty  or  eighty  drops  every  hour 
or  two,  and  occafionally  increafed,  has  been  produftive  of  very 
copious  evacuations,  after  jalap,  gamboge,  and  other  ftrong  pur- 
gatives had  proved  ineffecfual ; and  it  is  in  this  form  only  that  it 
is  ufedi  for  by"  drying,  it  entirely  lofes  its  purgative  effetls. 

We'have  here  another  proof  of  the  necellity  of  denominating  the 
officinal  vegetables  by  their  fyftematic  names  •,  for  in  England, 
I Radix  li  idis  is  a pleafant  perfume,  in  Ireland  a draftic  purgative  ; 
and  as  confultations  are  not  unfrequently  fent  from  the  one  coun- 
try to  the  other.  Ignorance  of  this  circumftance  might  give  rife  to 
unpleafant  confequences. 

ISIS  NOBILIS. 

Coralium  Rubrum.  {^Lond.y 

Red  coral. 

This  is  the  axis  of  a zoophyte  of  the  order  of  ceratophyta.  It 
is  found  only  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  fentient  flelh  is 
rubbed  off  by  means  of  pumice-ftone.  The  coral  thus  prepared  is 
of  a fcarlet  or  pale  red  colour,  and  fufceptible  of  a high  polifli. 

As 
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As  an  article  in  medicine,  it  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  ia 
duvated  carbonate  of  lime. 

JALAPA.  (^Dub.-)  JALAPIUM.  {Lond.)  See  Convol 

yuLus. 

JUGLANS  REGIA. 

'jfuglans.  hruthis  Lmmaturus.  {Lond^ 

The  -walnut-tree.  The  unripe  fruit. 

Mmoecia  Fo/yundria: — Nat.  ord.  Ameiilacea. 

This  beautiful  tree,  although  a native^  of  Perfia,  grows  tot; 
very 'large  fize,  and  produces  ripe  fruit  in  moft  parts  of  England! 
The  fruit  confifts  of  a thick,  flelhy,  green,  fmooth  rind,  which  in' 
clofes  the  proper  nut.  When  unripe,  they  have  a peculiar  finelll 
and  a bitteriih  aftringent  tafte.  They  have  been  fuppofed  to  pof; 
fe£s  tonic  and  anthelmintic  virtues-  The  green  rind  has  been  ce.- 
iebrated  as  a powerful  anti-venereal  remedy  ; but  it  poffelVes  ncc 
real  anti-fyphilitic  virtues,  although  it  forms  a very  ufeful  addii 
tion  to  the  compound  decoclion  of  farfaparilla,  where  pains  of  th«< 
limbs  and  indurations  of  the  membranes  remain  after  the  vene;. 
real  difeafe  has  been  cured  by  mercury,  and  in  many  of  thofe  cui. 
taneous  dileafes  which  are  attended  with  aridity  of  the,  Ikin. 
decoftion  of  the  green  rind  has  alfb  been  recommended  as  a ufe;- 
ful  application  to  old  ulcers. 

JUNIPERUS. 

Diotciu  MoHudeIpbia. — Nat.  ord.  Conifera. 

* 

Sp.  JuNipERUs  Communis.  Bacca.  {Ed.') 

y . riipe>  us.  BacCii-y  Cacumifi.  {Loud,')  Bucca.  {Dub.') 

Juniper.  - The  berries  and  tops.  i 

This  is  an  ever- green  Ihrub,  growing  on  heaths  and  hilljy 
grounds  in  ail  parts  of  Europe  : the  berries  ar^  brought  from  HoE 
lana  and  from  Itai}'  1 he  Italian  berries  are  in  general  reckoner 
the  belt. 

Juniper  berries  have  a llrong  not  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  fueei  talte,  which  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  pre;' 
vioufly  well  bruii'etl,  is  followed  by  a bitteriih  one. 

Their  predominant  conllituents  are  efl'ential  oil,  and  a fweet 
mucilaginous  matter.  To  the  former  of  thefe  they  are  indeotetc 
for  their  liimul.ttirig,  carminative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  pia- 
perties.  They  are  moll  commonly  ufed  m the  *orm  of  infuliom 
as  a diuretic  drink  in  dropfy.  ilie  etlential  oil  may  be  feparatei; 
by  diftillation.  It  pofleiles  tlie  lame  properties  in  a higher  dee 
gree,  and  imparts  tlicm  to  ardent  fpirits.  The  peculiar  flavour: 
and  w'ell  known  diuietic  elleds  of  hollaiids,  are  owing  to  the  oi. 
of  juniper. 

Ihe  dccoetmn  and  extract  are  very  iiu.it  j^repurations. 

Ever- 
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Every  part  of  the  plant  contains  the  fame  eflential  oil  j there- 
fore an  infulion  of  the  tops  is  likevvife  diuretic.  The  wood,  alfo 
was  formerly  officinal.  ^ 

In  warm  countries  a refin  exudes  from  the  juniper-tree.  It  is 
called  fandarac,  and  is  often  mixed  with  maflicli. 


s,:>.  JuNiPE.'tus  Lycia.  Curnmi-rejlna.  {Ed.') 

Ohbanum.  Gummi-nfina.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Olibanum.  A gum-refin. 

Olieavum  is  principally  cdlefted  in  Arabia,  and  brought  from 
Mecca  to  Cairo,  from  whence  it  is  imported  into  Europe.  It  con- 
lifts  of  tranfparent  brittle  grains  of  difterent  fizes,  not  larger  than 
a cliefnut,  of  a red  or  yellow  colour,  having  little  tafte  and  a 
peculiar  aromatic  fmell.  It  is  entirely  folubJe  in  alcohol’  forms 
a milky  fluid  when  triturated  rvith  water,. is  not  fufible,  but  in- 
flamm.able,  and  burns  with  ai.  agreeable  fmell.  It  is  the’frankin- 
ceuic  of  the  ancients  ; and  the  diftufton  of  its  vapour  around  the 
altar  ihll  forms  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  '/ 


sp.  JOXIPERUS  Saeika.  Fo/ia.  {Ed.) 

Eati'ia.  d oh  uni.  {Loud.  Dub.) 

Savine.  "Die  leaf. 

Tfjis  is  an  evergreen  flirub,  a native  of  Siberia  and  Tartarv 
hut  not  unfrcquent  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a bitter 
acrid,  biting  tafte,  and  a ftrong  difagreeable  fmell : diftilled  with 
vatei,  they  yield  an  eflential  oil,  in  conliderable  quantity. 

Savine  IS  a warm  ftimulating  medicine,  capable  of  producing 
diapWfis,  and  increafing  all  the  fecretions,  but  apt  to  excite  ha- 
morrhagy,  efpecially  from  the  uterus.  It  is  alfo  recommended  as 
an  anthelmintic,  and  faid  to  be  very  efficient  in  the  cure  of  gout, 
internal  y,  a confer ve  of  the  frelJi  leaves  is  exhibited  in  dofes 
of  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm! 

Externally,  the  leaves  are  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  or  in- 

van^r’n  ^ and  in  cafes  of 

^ng^rene,  plora,  and  tinea.  The  effiential  oil  is  a very  aftive  re- 

K^xMPFERIA  rotunda. 

Zedoarin.  Radix.  {Lond.) 

Round  Zedoary.  The  root. 

Monundriu  Monogynia.~'id2X.  ord.  5’cvVr?- 

Tlie  roots  are 

iPnate  in"^  ‘ fomewhat  rough  on  the  furface,  and  often  ter- 

he  roots  oVth""  ^ ^orrefpond  in  fenfible  qualities  with 
the  amomum  zedoaria,  but  are  not  fo  ftrong.  By 

^ fome, 
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fome,  indeed,  tliey  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  fame 

plant,  and  that  the  round  zedoary  is  the  upper,  and  the  long  ze- 
doary  the  under  part  of  the  root. 

KINO.  Gummi-rejina.  (^Kd.')  Re/ma.  (Land.  Dub.') 

Gummi  rub  rum  (JiringC7is  Gcwibienfe.  ^ 

Kino  is  brought  to  us  from  Africa,  in  amorphous  pieces  or  va^ 
rioUs  fizes,  to  which  the  leaves  of  fome  arundinaceous  plant  are  • 
often  found  adhering  on  the  outfide.  It  is  of  a dark  red  colour, 
hard,  but  fo  brittle,  that  it  may  be  eafily  rubbed  to  powder  be- 
tween the  fingers.  Its  frafture  is  lliining,  and  its  texture  often 
cellular.  It  has  no  finell : when  chewed,  it  firft  crackles  between 
tlie  teeth,  then  flicks  to  them,,  and  is  afterwards  diffolved  in  the 
fallva,  to  w’hich  it  gives  a reddiih  black  colour.  Its  tade  is  then 
perceived  to  be  ver^^  aftrlngcnt,  with  a flight  degree  of  fubfequent 
It  does  not  melt,  and  it  burns  with  difficulty.  It  lo 
very  foluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  folutions  are  co- 
loured and  traniparent,  ftrike  an  intenfely  black  colour  with  ful- 
phntc  of  iron,  and  form  a white  tenacious  precipitate  in  a folution 
of  ifinglafs.  Its  powder  has  a deep  red  colour. 

From  its  folubility  in  water,  it  is  evident  that  the  London  and 
Dublin  Colleges  err  in  denominating  it  a refin  ; and  we  appre- 
hend that  the  Edinburgh  College  is  not  correft  in  calling  it  gum- 
j-efin.  The  exa'a  nature  of  the  gum-refins  is  not  perfeaiy  under- 
flood,  but  they  feem  in  general  to  poffefs  the  following  properties  : 
Their  fmell  is  often  powerful,  and  their  tafle  never  aflringent ; 
they  are  either  fufible,  or  foftened  by  heat,  and  burn  readily  •,  they 
arc  partially  foluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water-,  their  watery  folu- 
tion is  opaque  ; their  alcoholic  iolution,  on  me  contiaiy,  tranf- 
pareiit,  but  it  is  decompofed,  and  rendered  milky,  by  mixing  it 
with  water,  although  there  is  no  precipitation,  or  it  takes  place 
very  llowly.  Thele,  folutions  neither  ftrike  a black  colour  with 
fulphate  of  iron,  nor  precipitate  gelatine.  On  diltillation  they 
afford  tffcntial  oil.  Ihe  gum-refins  all  derive  their  origin  from 
the  natural  juices  of  the  vegetables  which  afford  them.  Ihey  ci- 
ther exude  Ipontaneouily  from  them,  by  biirfling  the  velleis  in 
which  they  are  contained,  or  flow  from  incifions  made  intention- 
ally into  them,  and  afterwards  harden  by  .expofure  to.  the  fun  and 
air.  They,  therefore,  generally  have  a rounded  form,  whence  they 
are  often  called  Tears  i and  their  Iraidure  is  compaft,  and  never 
cellular.  ’ . 

From  the  total  difiimilarlty  of  charafter,  therefore,  it  appears 
evident  to  us,  that  this  is  not  a gum-refm  ; but  we  will  venture 
a Hep  farther,  and  fay,  that  it  is  an  aflringcnt  extraft,  obtained  by 
decodlion  and  evaporation.  We  ground  this  opinion  upon  the  co- 
incidence of  the  chemical  properties  of  kino,  with  thole  of  other 

alliingent  cxtraiTs  i upon  the  fa£l,  that  part  of  the  kino  of  com- 
° merce, 
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merce,  not  diflinguiflaable  from  the  African  kino,  is  imperted 
irom  Jamaica,  and  is  known  to  be  the  extraft  of  an  aftringent 
bark  i upon  tlie  very  ftriking  refemblance  of  this  in  every  parti- 
cular with^the  extraA  of  Swietenia  febrifuga,  fent  by  Dr  Rox- 
burgh from  the  Eaft  Indies  ; and  upon  the  cellular  texture  of 
kiao,  which  it  could  only  acquire  by  the  aftion  of  lieat.  All  thefe 
proofs,  however  llrong,  would  be  overturned,  if  Dr  Fothertrill’s 
account  of  the  origin  of  kino,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
writers  on  materia  medica  fince  his  time,  were  correa.  But  there 
is^  no  evidence  whatever,  that  the  gum-dragon,  mentioned  by 
Moor  as  obtanied  by  incifions  made  into  the  pau  de  fangue,  is  the 
lame  with  kmo  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  imperfea  de, 

icnption  lie  gives  of  his  gum-dragon,  renders  it  almoll  certain 
that  It  IS  not  kino. 

Kino,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  Ihould  be  confidered  as  an  ex- 
tratt,  from  the  probable  manner  of  its  preparation.  In  its  chemi- 
cal properties,  it  is  almolt  pure  tannin  (260.),  and  in  its  medical 
properties,  it  is  a fimple  aftringent. 

It  is  a powerful  remedy  in  obftinate  chronic  diarrhoeas  and  dt-- 
-tnteries;  in  all  paflive  hamiorrhagies,  efpecially  from  the  uterus; 
in  lluor  albus  ; and  in  difeafes  arifing  from  laxity  of  the  folids. 

. ex  united  internally,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 

in  fubftance,  or  difiolved  in  diluted  alcohol. 

Externally,  it  is  applied  as  a ftyptic,  to  check  htemorrhagies 
rom  woiin  s or  ulcers,  and  to  dimmifli  the  diicharge  offanious  or 
ichorous  matter  from  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

LACITUCA  VIROSA.  Folia,  (Ed.) 

Strong-fcented  or  wild  lettuce.  The  leaves. 

S)y^^eneJ{a  aqualis.—N^t.  ord.  Compnjit.,  femiJlafcnJofcv. 

i His  plant  IS  biennial,  and  grows  wild  on  rubbilii  and  rough 
banks,  in  many  places  in  this  country.  ^ 

It  imells  ftrongly  of  opium,  and  refembles  it  in  fome  of  its  ef- 
edts  ; and  its  narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy  heads,  re- 
hdes  m milky  jiiice.  An  extraft,  prepared  from  the  exprefl*- 
ed  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  gathered  when  in  flower,  is 
_ eco.mmended  in  fmall  dofes  in  dropfy.  In  dropfies  of  long  ftand- 
, proceec  ing  from  vifceral  ooftruftions,  it  has  been  given  to 
he  extent  Oi  half  an  ounce  a-day.  It  is  laid  to  agree  with  the 
oraac  , to  quench  thirft,  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diu- 
retic, and  fomewhat  diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is  allowed 
c unng  its  oj^ration.  Dr  Collin  of  Vienna  afTerts,  that  out  of  twen- 
ty-tour dropfical  patients,  all  but  one  were  cured  by  this  medicine. 

LADANUM.  (Lomli)  See  Cisxus. 

LAPIS  CALAMINARIS.  s«  ZwcuM. 

Q.J  LAURUS. 
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LAURUS. 

Wind,  g,  798.  Enneandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Oleracex. 

Sp,  I.  Laurus  Cinnamomum.  Cortex.  (^Ed.') 

Cinnamomum.  Cortex  et  ejus  oleum  ejptitiale'.  ^ {Lontl.  Dub.') 

The  cinnamon  tree.  The  bark  and  its  eflential  oil. 

This  beautiful  and  valuable  tree  is  native  in  Ceylon,  where  it 
was  guarded  with  unremitting  jealoufy  by  the  Dutch,  that  they 
jnight  monopolize  the  commerce  of  its  productions.  hey  failed, 
liow-ever,  in  the  attempt ; and  cinnamon  trees  are  found,  not  only 
in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  alfo  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
iflands  of  the  Well  Indies.  ^ ' 

Cinnamon  is  the  inner  bark  of  this  tree.  It  is  of  a reddifh  co- 
lour, light,  very  thin,  rolled  up  in  long  quills  of  a fragrant  de- 
lightful fmell,  and  an  aromatic  pungent  tafte,  with  fome  aflrin- 
gency.  Its  fraftiire  is  fplintcry.  The  Dutch  were  accufed  of 
deteriorating  their  cinnamon  by  mixing  it  with  a proportion  of  real 
cinnamon,  but  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  eflential  oil  by  di- 
flillation.  This  fraud  could  only  be  detefted  by  the  weaker  Imell 
and  tafle.  It  is  alio  often  mixed  with  cafila  bark.  This  laft 
is  ealily  diftinguilliable  by  its  breaking  over  fmooth,  and  by  its 
llimy  mucilaginous  tafle,  without  any  thing  of  the  roughnefs  of 
the  true  cinnamon.  Cinnamon  is  a very  elegant  and  ufeful  aro- 
inatic,  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  arid  flomach  than  moft 
pther  fiibflances  of  this  clafs. 

, Like  other  aromatics,  its  effedls  are  ftimulating,  heating,  fto- 
machic,  carminative,  and  tonic  ; but  it  is  rather  ufed  as  an  adjundl 
to  other  remedies,  than  as  a remedy  itfelf. 

The  eflential  oil  of  cinnamon  has  a whitifli  yellow  colour,  a 
pupgent  burning  tafle,  and  the  peculiar  fine  flavour  of  cinnamon 
in  a very  great  degree.  It  fliould  fink  in  water,  and  be  entirely 
foluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  principally  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

It  is  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  flimuiants  we  poflefs,  and  is 
fometimes  ufed  as  a cordial  in  cramps  of  the  flomach  and  in  fyn» 
cope  ; or  as  a ftimulant  in  paralyfis  of  the  tongue,  or  to  deaden 
j;he  nerve  in  topthach.  But  it  is  principally  ufed  as  an  aromatic, 
to  cover  Mic  lefs  agreeable  tafle  of  other  drugs. 

Sp.  2.  Laurus  Cassia.  Cortex.  Floiys  nondum  exphciti.  {EdS) 
Ca/Jta  Lignca.  Cortex.  (^Dubl) 

The  calTia  tree.  The  bark  and  floivcr  buds  gathered  before 
they  open. 

This  tree  is  very  fimilar  to  the  former.  The  bark,  which  is  - 
imported  from  different  parts  of  the  Eafl  Indies  and  from  China, 
has  a very  exaft  refemblance  to  the  cinnamon.  It  is  diflinguifli- 
able  from  the  cinnamon,  by  being  of  a thicker  and  coarfer  ap- 

pearapcc, 
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pearance,  and  by  its  breaking  fhort  and  fmooth,  while  the  cinna.' 
mon  breaks  fibrous  and  fhivery. 

It  refembles  cinnamon  ftill  more  exaftly  in  its  aromatic  flavour 
than  in  its  external  appearance,  and  feenis  only  to  differ  from  it 
in  being  fomewhat  weaker,  in  abounding  more  with  a mucilagi- 
nous matter,  and  in  being  lefs  aftringent. 

Caflia  buds  are  the  flower-buds  which  are  gathered  and  dried 
before  they  expand.  They  have  the  appearance  of  a nail,  con- 
lifting  of  a round  head,  about  the  fize  of  a pepper-corn,  furround- 
ed  with  the  imperfed  hexangular  corolla,  which  gradually  termi- 
nates in  a point.  They  have  a brown  colour,  and  the  fmell  and 
tafte  of  cinnamon. 

Both  the  bark  and  buds  of  caflia  poffefs  the  fame  properties 
with  cinnamon,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 

The  bark  is  very  frequently,  and  fometimes  unintentionally, 
iubllituted  for  the  more  expenfive  cinnamon  ; and  the  produfts 
obtained  from  caflia  bark  and  buds  by  diftillation,  are  in  no  re- 
fpeft  inferior  to  thofe  prepared  from  cinnamon. 


Sp.  3.  Laurus  Camphora.  Camphorci. 

Camphorci.  (JLond.')  Rejina.  {Duh.') 

Camphor  tree.  Camphor. 

The  camphor  laurel  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  to  a very 
confiderable  fize,  in  the  forefts  of  Japan.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
green-houfes  in  England.  _ Every  part  of  the  tree  fmells  flrongly 
K obtained  from  the  trunk,  branches,  and  root 

by  diftillation.  They  are  cut  down  into  fmall  pieces,  and  put 
into  a ftill  with  a quantity  of  water.  After  the  water  has  been 
kept  boiling  forty-eight  hours,  the  camphor  is  found  adhering  to 
the  liraw  with  which  the  head  of  the  ftill  is  lined.  In  this  ftate 
It  13  imported  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  called  crude  camphor.  It  is 
very  impure  confifting  of  fmall  brownilh  or  dirty-grey  grains 
mixed  with  ftraw,  wood,  hair,  and  other  impurities.  From  thefe 
it  IS  purified  in  Holland,  by  a fecond  fublimation  in  glafs  veflels  • 
being  previoufly  mixed  with  quicklime,  to  combine  with  and 
prevent  any  empyreumatic  oil  with  whicli  it  may  be  contamina- 
ted from  fubli^mg,  while  the  camphor  concretes  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  veflel  into  cakes,  convex  on  the  one  fnle,  and  concave 
on  the  other,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick,  thinner  at  the  edges, 
and  generally  perforated  in  the  middle. 

Pure  camphor  is  lighter  than  water,  very  white,  pellucid,  fome- 
what unauous  to  the  touch,  brittle,  yet  tougli  and  elaftic,  fo  as  to 
be  fcarcely  ptilvenzable  ; fliining  in  its  fracfture,  and  cryftalline 
in  its  texmre  ; of  a bitterifli,  aromatic,  pungent  tafte,  yet  accom- 
panic  with  a fenfe  of.coolnefs;  of  a llrong  and  very  penetrating 
me  , \ ery  \ olatile,  inllammable,  burning  entirely  away  with- 
out  'leaving  any  coal  or  allies ; capable  of . combining  with  the 
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fixed  and  volatile  oils,  refins,  and  balfams ; foliible  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  concentrated  fiilphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids  i Se- 
parable from  tliefe  alcoholic  and  acid  Solutions  by  water ; infolu- 
ble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  the  weaker  acids  ; decomposable  by 
lieat;  when  mixed  with  alumina  being  converted  into  an  eflential 
oil  and  charcoal,  and  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid,  which  acidi- 
fies it,  jfioducing  camphoric  acid. 

But  the  produftion  of  camphor  is  not  confined  to  tlie  laurus 
camphora,  altlrough  it  furnifhes  almoft  all  the  camphor  of  com- 
merce j it  is  found  in  very  great  purity  in  interfticcs  among 
the  ivoody  fibres  of  an  unknown  tree  in  Borneo ; it  is  alfo  con- 
tained in  the  roots  of  the  laurus  cinnamomum  and  caflia,  Alpi- 
uia  galanga,  amomum  zedoaria,  &c.  ; in  the  feeds  of  the  amo- 
mum  cardamomum,  piper  cubeba, &c. ; and  in  many  indigenous 
plants,  as  in  the  thymus  ferpyllum  and  vulgaris,  juniperus  com- 
munis, rofmarinus  officinalis,  falvia  officinalis,  mentiia  piperita, 
&c.  and  may  be  Separated  from  the  effiential  oils  of  rofemary,  la- 
vender, marjoram,  and  fage.  It  is  therefore  now  univerfally 
confidered  as  a peculiar  principle  of  vegetables,  and  not  as  a refin, 
as  Hated  by  the  Dublin  College. 

Camphor  is  a very  aftive  fubftance  when  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body  confiderably,  and  gives  a 
tendency  to  diaphorefis,  but  without  quickening  the  pulfe.  At 
firft  it  raifes  the  Spirits,  but  produces  a fubfequent  depreffion  ; and 
it  facilitates  voluntary  motion.  In  exceffive  doles  it  caufes  Syn- 
cope, anxiety,  retchings,  convulfions,  and  delirium.  Thefe  vio- 
lent effefts  of  camphor  are  m oft  effcftually  counterafted  by  opium. 

In  a morbid  ftate  of  the  body,  camphor  allays  inordinate  actions. 
When  the  pulfe  is  hard  and  contrafted,  it  renders  it  fuller  and 
Softer.  It  removes  fpafms,  and  flitting' pains  arifing  from  fpafms  ; 
and  in  delirium,  when  opium  fails  of  procuring  fleep,  camphor 
wdll  often  Succeed.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  correft  the  bad  eftefts  of 
opium,  mezereon,  cantharides,  and  the  draftic  purgatives  and  diu- 
retics. 

The  moft  general  indication  for  tl>e  ufe  of  camphor,  is  the  lan- 
guor or  oppreffion  of  the  ws  vitec.  It  may  therefore  be  given 
- with  advantage, 

1.  In  all  febrile  difeafes  of  the  typhoid  type,  efpecially  when 
attended  with  delirium. 

2.  In  inflammations  with  typhoid  fever,  as  in  Some  cafes  of  pe- 
ripneumonia and  rheumatifm. 

3.  In  eruptive  difeafes,  to  favour  the  eruption,  or  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  fldn,  if  from  any  caufe  it  has  Suddenly  receded, 
as  in  Smallpox,  meafles,  &c. 

4.  In  many  fpafmodic  difeafes,  efpecially  mania,  melancholy, 
epilepfy,  hyftcria,  cliorea,  hiccough,  &c. 
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5.  In  indolent  local  inflammations,  not  depending  upon  an  in- 
ternal caufe,  to  excite  action  in  the  part. 

As  from  its  great  lightnefs  it  is  apt  to  fwim  upon  the  contents 
of  the  ftomach,  and  to  occafion  pain  at  its  upper  orifice,  it  is  ne- 
cellary  that  it  be  always  exhibited  in  a ffate  of  mipute  divifion* 
In  order  to  reduce  it  to  powder,  it  mult  be  previoully  moiftened 
with  a little  alpohol.  It  may  then  be  given, 

1.  In  powder,  with  fugar,  magnefia,  and  nitrate  of  potafs. 

2.  In  pills,  with  the  fetid  gums  and  mucilage. 

3.  In  folution,  in  alcohol,  o;l,  or  acetic  acid. 

4.  Sufpended  in  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  by  means  of  muci- 
lage, fugar,  yolk  of  egg,  almonds,  vinegar,  &c. 

Internally  it  may  be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  of  from  one  to  five 
grains,  repeated  at  fhort  intervals,  as  its  efFeiSs  are  very  tranlient^ 
or  in  large  dofes,  not  under  twenty  grains. 

Sj).  lOi  Laurus  Nobilis.  Foha.  Bacctv.  Baccarut?i  oleuni 
Jixum.  {Ed.') 

Laurus.  Folium.  Bctcca.  {Losrd.) 

Bay  tree.  The  leaves,  berries,  and  expreffed  oil  of  the  berries. 
This  tree  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  but  bears  the 
winters  of  this  climate  perfeftly  well.  Both  leaves  and  berries 
contain  a confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil,  W'hich  renders 
them  aromatic,  ftimulating  fubftances. 

The  berries  are  generally  brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
are  more  pungent  than  the  leaves.  In  Spain  and  Italy  a confi- 
derable quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  by  exprefiion  from  the  frelli 
berries.  It  has  a green  colour,  and  Itrong  aromatic  tafte  and 
fmell.  As  it  therefore  is  not  a fixed  oil,  but  a mixture  of  fixed 
and  effential  oil,  and  as  its  peculiar  properties  depend  entirely  on 
the  i^refence  of  the  latter,  it  is  incorreftly  Itated  to  be  a fixed  oil 
by  the  Edinburgh  College.  It  fiiould  rather  ha'te  been  denomi- 
nated, from  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  an  exprefl'ed  oil. 

It  is  only  ufed  externally  as  a fiimulant. 

34‘  Laurus  Sassafras.  Ligtium,  radix,  cjusnue  cortex, 

{Ed.) 

Sajfafrns.  Lignum,  radix  ejusque  cortex.  {Lond.)  ^Lignum,  ra- 
dix- eorumque  cortex.  {Dub.) 

Saflafras.  Ihe  wood,  root  and  bark. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  North  America,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  the  root  v/hich  is  commonly  employed.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  long  branched  pieces.  It  is  foft,  light,  and  of  a 
Ipongy  texture  ; of  a rufty  wliite  colour.;  of  a ftrong  plealant 
mell,  refembling  that  of  icnnel ; and  a fweetilh,  aromatic,  fub- 
aerrd  talle.  The  bark  is  rough,  of  a brown-^fli  colour  on  the  out^ 
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lide,  and  ferrugineous  colour  within  •,  fpongy  and  divifible  into 
layers,  and  of  a itrongcr  tafte  and  fmell  than  the  wood. 

Saffafras  contains  much  effential  oil,  and  is  therefore  a gently 
ftimulating,  heating,  fudoritic,  and  diuretic  remedy. 

It  is  bell  given  in  infufion.  The  decodion  and  extract  are 
mere  bitters,  as  the  oil  is  diflipated  by  the  preparation. 

The  effential  oil  may  be  olitained  feparate  by  diltillation.  It 
is  of  a whitilh,  yellow  colour,  and  finks  in  water.  It  is  highly  fti- 
mulating  and  heating,  and  muff  be  given  only  in  very  fmall  dofes. 

LAVANDULA  5PICA.  Spica jiorentes.  {Ed.-) 

Lnvendula,  Flos.  (^Lond.')  Lavandula.  Flores.  (^Dub,') 

Lavender.  The  flowering  fpikes. 

Willd.  g.  1099./^.  i.  Didynamia  Cymnofpermia. — Nat.  ord;  Ver- 
ticiHatcc. 

Lavender  is  a well-known  fmall,  flrrubby,  perennial  plant,  a 
native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  but  frequently  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  its  perfume.  There  are  two  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  both  have  a fragrant,  agreeable  fmell,  and  a warm, 
pungent,  bitterifli  taffe ; the  broad  leaved  fort  is  the  Itrongeft  in 
both  refpefts,  and  yields  in  diftillation  thrice  as  much  effential 
oil  as  the  other;  its  oil  is  alfo  hotter  and  fpecifically  heavier  : 
hence,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
wild,  this  only  is  ufed  for  the  diltillation  of  what  is  called  Oil  of 
Spike.  The  narrow-leaved  is  the  fort  commonly  met  with  in  our 
gardens. 

Lavender  is  a w'arm  ftimulating  aromatic.  It  is  principally 
ufed  as  a perfume. 

LEONTODON  TARAXACU.M.  Herba.  Radix.  (Ed.) 
raxacum.  Radix.  Herba.  (Loud.)  Radix.  Folia.  (Dub.) 

Dandelion.  The  root  and  leaves, 

Syngemfia  Hdqiiahs. — Nat.  ovd.  Compojitee  feiniflofcuFfre, 

This  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  grafs  fields  and  un- 
cultivated places.  The  whole  plant  contains  a bitter,  milky 
juice,  which,  however,  is  moll  abundant  in  the  roots  before  the 
flower-ftem  flioots.  The  bitternefs  is  deftroyed  by  drying,  and, 
therefore,  the  recent  roots  only  Ihould  be  ufed.  Its  vulgar  name 
Pifs-a-bed,  fhews  a popular  belief  of  its  pofl'effing  diuretic  proper- 
ties ; and  it  was  lately  a very  falhionable  remedy  in  Germany,  and 
given  in  the  form  of  an  expreffed  juice  or  decoction,  or  extract 
prepared  from  either  of  them.  To  us  it  feems  merely  a mucila- 
ginous bitter. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM. 

Lilium  album.  Radix.  (Dub.) 

The  white  lily.  The  root. 
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n ///</.  g.  127.  fp,  3.  Hexandrta  Monogy7iia.~H^t.  ord.  LUiacea. 
The  white  lily  is  a perennial,  bulbous-rooted  plant,  a native 
of  the  louth  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  mucilaginous  root  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  a poultice  ; but  it  poflefles  no  advantage  over  the  poultices 
formed  of  any  vegetable  farina. 

LIMON.  (JLond.  Duhi)  See  Citrus. 

LINUiM. 

U lUd.  g.  590.  Pentandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gruinahs. 

(i^)  UsiTATissiMUM.  Semen,  ejusque  oleum  fixum. 

Linum.  Semen.  {Land.  Ed.) 

Common  flax.  The  feed,  and  oil  exprefled  from  the  feed. 
Linfeed,  and  linfeed  oil.  ' 

This  valuable  annual  plant,  is  faid  to  liave  come  ori/jlnallv 
from  thofc  parts  of  Egypt  which  are  axpofed  to  the  inunctions 
p j j grows  wild  among  our  fields,  in  the  fouth  of 

±.jigland,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in 
large  quantities. 

Unleed  contains  about  one-fifth  of  mucilage,  and  one-fixth  of 
xed  oil.  lhe,yare  ihcretore  confidered  as  emollient,  and  de- 
mulcent.  The^entire  feeds  are  only  ufed  in  cataplafms. 

infnr  entirely  in  the  fldn,  and  is  feparated  by 

n uiion  or  decocfion.  The  inlufion  is  ufed  as  a pedoral  drink 

and  in  ardor  mm®,  nephritic  pains,  and  during  the  exhibition  of 
coirolive  lublimate. 

exprelTion.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapeft 
te^nll°ufe’  g'^nerally  raiicid  and  naufeous,  and  unfit  for  in^ 

The  cake  which  remains  after  the  expreffion  of  the  oil,  contains 
the  larinaceous  and  mucilaginous  part  of  the  feed,  and  is  ufed  in 
fattening  cattle,  under  the  name  of  Oil-cake. 

26.  Linum  Catharticum.  Herba.  (Dub.-\ 
rurging  flax.  ' 

Itures  in  Britain.  , Its  virtue  is  expreffcd  in  its  title  : an  infnflnn 
in  waur  or  whey  of  a handful  of  the  frefli  herb,  or  a dram  of 

nie^ce”  to  purge  without  inconve- 

LITHARGI RUS.  (^Dul>.)  See  Pr.uMuuM. 

lobelia  sypiiilitica.  («) 

Lobelia,  X he  root.  ''  ^ 
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Syngenejia  Monogamia. — Nat.  ord.  Campanacea. 

This  plant  grows  in  moift  places  in  Virginia,  and  bears  our 
winters.  It  is  perennial,  has  an  erefl:  ilalk  three  or  four  feet  high, 
blue  flowers,  a milky  juice,  and  a rank  fmell.  The  root  confift? 
of  white  fibres  about  two  inches  long,  refembles  tobacco  in  tafte, 
which  remains  on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting. 

Dr  Barton  fays,  that  it  is  confiderably  diuretic,  and  Mr  Pearfon 
found,  that  it  generally  difagreed  with  the  ftomach,  and  feldom 
failed  of  affefting  the  bowels  as  a ftrong  cathartic.  It  certainly 
poffefles  no  power  of  curing  fyphilis ; even  the  Indians,  when  they 
have  the  difeafe,  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  the 
whites.  ^ 

LUJULA.  {Lond^  See  Oxalis, 

MAGNESIA  VITRIOL ATA.  {Land.  Dub.')  See  Sul- 
phas MAGNESIiE. 

MAJORANA.  (J-ond,  Dub.')  See  Origanum. 

MALVA  SYLVESTRIS.  Hcrba.  Floret.  (^Ed.) 

Malva.  Folium.  Flos.  (^Lo?id.) 

Willd.  g.  \ fp.  43.  Monadelpbia  Polyaudria. — Nat.  or^d.  Co- 

lt^77inifercv.  / 

Common  Mallow.  The  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  common  in  Britain,  under  hedges, 
near  footpaths,  and  among  rubbifli. 

The  whole  plant  abounds  with  mucilage.  The  leaves  were 
formerly  of  fome  efteem,  in  food,  for  loofening  the  belly;  at  pre- 
fent,  decoftions  of  them  are  fometimes  employed  in  dyfenteries, 
heat,  and  fliarpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general  for  obtunding  acri- 
monious humours  ; their  principal  ufe  is  in  emollient  glyfters,  ca- 
taplafms,  and  fomentations. 

MANNA.  See  Fraxinus. 

MARRUBIUM  VULGARE.  Hcrba.  {Ed.  Land.)  Folia. 
{Dub.) 

White  horehound.  The  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  1 1 II.  y^.  8.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. — Nat.  ord.  Fer- 
ticillatie. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  road  fidcs,  and 
among  rubbilh.  The  leaves  have  a very  ftrong,  not  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a roughifti,  very  bitter  tafte.  They  promote  the  fluid 
fecretions  in  general,  and,  liberally  taken,  loofen  the  belly. 
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i^IARUM  SYRIACUM.  (^Lond.  Dub.')  See  Teucriuai. 
MASTICHE.  See  Pistacia. 

MEL.  (J^oTid.  Dub.  Ed.) 

Honey. 

Iifjs  is  a well-known  fubHance,  and  although  it  Is  moll  proba- 
bly of  vegetable  origin,  we  do  not  procure  it  in  any  quantity  ex- 
cept as  an  animal  excretion,  from  the  bee,  (apis  mellifica).  This 
indultuons  infect,  in  the  fummer  time  flies  from  flower  to  flower 
to  collea  the  iweet  juice  fecreted  in  them.  When  fufiiciently 
loaned,  it  returns  to  its  hive,  where  it  depofites  it,  as  a winter^ 
upp  y,  in  the  cells  of  the  comb  it  had  prepared  of  wax  to  receive 
it.  What  change  it  undergoes  in  the  body  of  the  infea  is  un- 
known ; but  It  is  certain,  that  honey  varies  very  much,  accordine 
to  the  nature  of  the  pknts  from  which  it  is  colleded.  In  fomc 
litnntions,  where  poifonous  plants  abound,  it  it  even  deleterious. 

1 be  belt  honey  is  that  which  is  freeft  from  colour,  and  contains 
the  largell  grains  when  it  concretes.  For  medical  ufe,  it  lliouid 
alio  be  as  free  of  flavour  as  poffible.  That  obtained  from  youn^ 
bees,  and  which  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  the  combs,  is  the  pureit 
and  hnelt,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Virgin  honey.  Wliea 

lefs  pure  ; and  there  is 
nother  fort  Itill  inferior,  obtained  by  heating  the  combs  before 
they  are  put  into  the  prefs. 

^ Honey  confilts  principally  of  fugar,  but  it  alfo  probably  con- 
i' acid,  and  is  often  impregnated  with  the  ef- 

ential  oil  of  the  flowers  from  which  the  bees  iiave  gathered  it. 

Relide^th/ it  has  been  employed  as  a medicine, 
^elides  tins  genera  properties  of  faccharine  bodies,  it  pollelTes 
others  peculiar  to  ufelf,  probably  depending  on  the  prefence  of 

an  acid.  For  internal  ufe,  fugar  is  always  to  be  preferred  as 
honey  in  fo me  conllitutions  produce?  gripes  and^colic  pains 
From  Its  flimulus  however,  it  forms  an  fxcdlent  gargk  and  Ja: 

SoTed  Vs  f and  is  iomiimes  em- 

w idcers'  application  to  ablcelles,  and  as  a detergent 


Oleum  volatile.  (£</.) 
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Cajeputa  officinarum. 

The  Cajeput  tree.  The  elTential  oil. 

Eolyadelphia  Poljumdria.^Ti^t.  ord.  Hefberide^c 
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us  it  is  of  a green  colour,  very  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a 
ftrong  fmell,  refembling  camphor,  and  a ftrong,  pungent  tafte,  like 
that  of  cardamons.  It  burns  entirely  away,  without  feaving 
any  reliduum.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  other  effential  oils, 
coloured  with  the  refin  of  milfoil.  In  the  genuine  oil,  the  green 
colour  depends  on  the  prefence  of  copper  j for  when  reftified  it  is 
colourlefs. 

Like  other  aromatic  oils  it  is  highly  ftimulating,  and  is  princi- 
pally recommended  in  hyfteria,  epilepfy,  flatulent  colic,  and  para- 
lyfis  of  the  tongue.  The  dofe  is  from  one  to  four  drops  on  a lump 
of  fugar. 

It  is  applied  externally  where  a warm  and  peculiar  ftimulus  is 
reejuifite  : it  is  employed  for  reiloring  vigour  after  luxations  and 
fprains,  and  for  eafing  violent  pain  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  cafes, 
in  toothach,  and  firnilar  afFeftions. 

MELISSA  OFFICINALIS.  Folia.  {Ed.) 

Me/ija.  Herha.  (^Lond.) 

Balm.  The  leaves. 

Wind.  Didjnamia  Gymnojpermia. — Nat.ord.  Ver- 

ticillatcc. 

Balm  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrennees,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a 
pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  lemon  kind  ; and  a weak,  rough- 
ifli,  aromatic  tafte.  The  young  flioots  have  the  ftrongeft  flavour  j 
the  flowers,  and  the  herb  itfelf  when  old,  or  produced  in  very 
moift  rich  foils  or  rainy  feafons,  are  much  weaker  both  in  fmell 
and  taile. 

It  is  principally  ufed  in  the  form  of  a watery  infufion,  which  is 
drunk  in  the  manner  of  tea. 


MELOE  VESICATORIUS.  {Edi) 

Cantbaris.  {Londi)  Canthurides.  {Dubi) 

In/tfia,  Coleoptera,  Vejicnntia.  Lylta  vihcatoria,  Fabricii. 

These  infefts  have  a longifli,  green  and  gold  fhining  bod}',, 
with  flexible  green-ftriped  elytra,  which  cover  the  whole  back 
of  the  body,  and  under  which  are  their  brown  membranous 
M»ngs,  On  their  head  they  have  two  black  articulated  feelers. 
They  are  found  on  the  fraxinus,  fambucus,  falix,  liguilrum,  dec., 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Fiance  and  Germany.  The  largell  come  from 
Italy,  but  the  Spanifii  cantharides  are  preferred.  They  are  ga-- 
thered  by  ftiaking  the  trees  on  tvhich  they  are  found,  and  catch- 
ing them  on  a cloth  fpread  beneath  it.  They  are  then  killed  bj. 
the  fumes  of  vinegar,  and  dried  carefully  in  a ftove.  The  Melo- 
lontha  vitis  is  fometimes  found  mixed  in  confiderable  numbers  with 
the  cantharides.  They  arc  caftly  diftinguilhed  by  their  almoll 
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fquare  body,  and  as  probably  they  do  not  ftimulate  the  Ikln,  they 
Ihould  be  picked  out  before  the  cantharides  are  powdered. 

Cantharides  have  a peculiar  naufeous  fniell,  and  an  extremely 
acrid,  burning  tafte.  Taken  internally,  they* often  occafion  a dif- 
charge  of  blood  by  urine,  with  exquifite  pain  : if  the  dole  be  con- 
fiderable,  they  feem  to  inflame  and  exulcerate  the  whole  inteftinal 
canal ; tlie  llools  become  mucous  and  purulent ; the  breath  fetid 
and  cadaverous ; intenfe  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly : the  pa- 
tient faints,  grow's  giddy,  delirious,  and  dies.  Applied  to  the 
Ikin,  they  firlt  inflame,  and  afterw^ards  excoriate  the  part,  railing 
a more  perfed  blifter  than  any  of  tlie  vegetable  acrids,  and  oc- 
cafioning  a more  plentiful  difcharge  of  ferum.  But  even  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  cantharides  is  often  followed  by  a llrangury, 
accompanied  with  thirll  and  feverilh  heat. 

The  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  cantharides,  whe- 
ther taken  internally,  or  applied  externally,  are  bell  olnaated  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  bland  emollient  liquids,  fuch  as  milk, 
emiilfions,  &c.  The  fpecific  property  of  counteradHng  canthari- 
des alcribed  to  camphor,  has  no  foundation. 

The  adive  conftituent  of  cantharides  is  not  well  afcertained. 
It  is  not  dillipated  by  keeping  for  any  length  of  time,  and  does  not 
rife  in  dillillafion.  It  is  foluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Gren 
and  Hdgen,  both  great  authorities,  fay,  indeed,  that  it  is  infoluble 
in  water  ; but  both  the  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Colleges 
prepare  an  ointment  from  the  watery  infufion.  ‘ 

The  internal  ufe  of  cantharides  is  at  all  times  doubtful,  and  re- 
quires the  moft  prudent  management.  They  have,  however,  been 
iometimes  employed  with  fuccefs,  in  dropfy,  and  in  difeafes  of  the 
urinary  organs,  arifing  from  debility.  They  are  given  in  fub- 
itance  in  very  fmall  dofes,  or  in  tindure. 

Applied  externally,  they  are  one  of  our  bell  and  mofl;  power- 
ful remedies.  By  proper  management,  they  may  be  regulated  fo 
as  to  ad  as  a gentle  ftiniulus,  as  a rubefacient,  or  as  a blifter. 

Blifters  are  applied,  ' 

To  incieafe  the  adivity  of  the  fyftem  in  general,  by 
means  of  their  irritation. 

2.  To  increafe  the  adivity  of  a particular  organ. 

1 o diminilh  morbid  adion  in  particular  organs,  by  means 
of  tne  irritation  they  excite  in  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied. 


They  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  almoft  all  difeafes 
accompanied  with  typhus  fever,  efpecially  if  any  important  vifeus 
as  tnc  brains,  lungs,  or  liver,  be  at  the  fame  time  particularly  af- 
eded.  In  thefe  cafes  the  blifters  are  not  applied  to  the  difeafed 
^rgana  tiienifelves,  but  as  near  tjiem  as  may  be  convenient. 

When 
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When  we  wifli  to  excite  a£l:ion  in  any  organ,  the  blifters  are,  if 
poflible,  applied  direftly  to  the  difeafed  organ. 

Cantharides  ai'e  ejtiployed  externally,  either  in  fubftance,  mix- 
ed up  with  wax  and  relin,  fo  as  to  form  a plalter  or  ointment,  or 
in  the  form  of  tindlure. 


jMENTHA. 

Wind,  g.  1102.  Didynamia  Gy?nnofpermiu. — Nat.  ord.  Verticil- 
lata:. 


Sp.  7.  Mentha  Viridis. 

Mentha  fativa.  Herha.  (ioW.  Duhd) 

Spearmint.  The  plant. 

Spearmint  ii  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain.  The  leaves 
have  a warm,  roughifh,  fomewhat  bitteriib  taite  ; and  a ftrong, 
not  unpleafant,  aromatic  fmell.  Their  virtues  are  Ikimachic  and 
carminative. 

.5^,13.  Mentha  Piperita.  Herha.  (_Ed.) 

Mentha  piperitis.  Herha.  Mond.  Dub.') 

Pepperminr.  The  plant. 

This  fpecles  of  mint  is  alfo  perennial,  and  a rtative  of  Britain, 
wtiere  it  is  cultivated  in  veiy  great  quantities  for  the  fake  of  its 
efi’ential  oil.  The  leaves  have  a ftrong,  rather  agreeable . fmcll, 
and  ^n  intfenfely  pungent,  aromatic  talle,  refembling  that  of  pep- 
per, and  accompanied  with  a peculiar  fenfation  of  toldnefs. 

Its  predominant  conftituents  are  efl'ential  oil  and  camphor,  both 
of  which  rife  in  diftillation,  and  are  combined  in  what  is  called ! 
Oil  of  Peppermint. 

Peppermint  is  principally  ufed  as  a carminative  and  antifpafmo-- 
die.  The  diltllled  w’ater  is  a domeftic  remedy  for  flatulent  colic,, 
and  the  efl'ential  oil  is  often  given  with  advantage  in  dofes  of  ai 
few  drops  in  cramps  of  the  ftomach. 


Sp.  20.  Mentha  Pulegium.  Herha.  * {Hdi) 

Dulegium.  Herha  Flos.  Mond.)  Herha.  (Ji^uh.) 

Penny- royal.  The  herb,  and  flower. 

This  is  alfo  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain.  In  its  fenlible. 
qualities,  it  is  warm,  pungent,  and  aromatic,  ibmewhat  fimilar  to 
fpearmint,  but  lefs  agreeable.  It  is  ieldonf  uled. 

MENYANTHES  TRIFOLIATA.  Folia.  {F.d.) 

Hrifolium  pciludofum.  Herha.  {Londi)  hoiia.  {^Duh.) 

Marlh  trefoil.  The  leaves. 

IVilld.  g.  299.  fp.  4.  P entandria  Monogytua. — Nat.  ord.  pota^- 
ee-r. 

This  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  marfhy  lituations,  an^f 
is  one  of  the  xr.ofl  beautiful  of  our  native  flowers. 

Ttt^ 
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llie  leaves  grow  by  threes  on  footftalks.  They  are  cxceflive- 
ly  bitter,  and  tlieir  bitternefs  is  extrafted  by  Infufion,  They  are 
faid  to  be  foinetimes  ufed  in  brewing  ale,  and  that  one  ounce  will 
go  as  far  as  half  a pound  of  hops. 

A drachm  of  them  in  powder  purges  and  vomits.  In  infufion 
or  extracT:  tliey  have  been  recommended  in  intermittents,  in  fevcral 
cacheclic  and  cutaneous  difeafes.  The  dofe  of  the  extraft  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains. 

MEZEREON.  {hand.  Dub.')  See  Daphne. 

MILLEPEDA.  {Lond.  Dub.')  See  On  ISCUS. 

MIMOSA. 

PolyguT/na  Monoecia. — Nat.  ord.  Lomejitaccce. 

Sp,  Mimosa  Catechu.  KxtraBum  lignin 

Catechu.  Succus  fpijfatus.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Catechu.  The  extract  of  the  wood. 

This  tiee  is  a native  of  Hindoftan.  The  extradl  of  catechu 
which  was  formerly  termed,  with  peculiar  impropriety,  Japan 
earth,  is  principally  prepared  from  the  internal  coloured  part  of 
tne  wood  by  decodion,  evaporation,  and  exficcation  in  the  fun. 
But  catechu  is  alfo  prepared  in  India  from  feveral  other  fpecies  of 

mimola,  and  even  from  the  woods,  barks,  and  fruits  of  other  ee- 
nera.  ° 

1 he  catechu  of  the  Ihops  confifts  of  dry,  hard,  brittle  malTes,  of 
a reduilh^rown  colour,  diftering  conliderably  in  lhade  and  inten- 
hty  m different  fpecimens  •,  fometimes  of  a lamellar  texture,  of  a 
more  or  lefs  Ihining  fradure,  of  no  fraell,  and  an  aftrineent  fome- 
what  bitteriih  taile,  fucceeded  by  a peculiar  fweetnefs,  which 
lalts  a conhderable  time  in  the  mouth.  It  is  not  fufible  1 and 
when  burnt  leaves  little  refiduum.  It  is  almofi  entirely  foluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Thefe  folutions  ftrike  a black  colour 
vuh  lulphate  of  iron,  and  form  a precipitate  with  gelatine.  It 
lerelore  feems  to  contain  a large  proportion  of  tannin.  The  bit- 
einefs  would  lead  us  to  fufped  the  prefence  of  extradive  ; and  it 
ailo  very  probably  contains  gum  •,  for  gum  exudes  fpontaneoufly 
roni  many  of  the  fpecies  of  mimofa,  and  other  trees,  which,  by 
Gccoction,  tuvjuili  aftringent  extracts. 

It  may  be  ulefully  employed  for  mod  purpofes  where  an  aftrin- 
gent  is  indicated  ; and  it  is  particularly  ufeful  in  alvine  fluxes. 

thdes  this,  It  is  employed  alfo  in  uterine  profluvia,  in  laxity  and 
debility  ot  the  vilcera  in  general,  in  catarrhal  aft'edions,  and  va- 
rious  other  dileafes  where  aftringents  are  indicated.  It  is  often  ' 
lufiered  to  diilolve  leifurely  in  the  mouth,  as  a topical  aftringent 
^lor  bxiwes  and  cxulccrations  of  the  gums,  for  aphthous  ulcers  in 

the 
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the  mouth,  and  fimilar  afFedlions  : And  it  is  in  fome  other  cafes 
applied  externally,  both  under  the  form  of  lolution  and  of  oipt- 
ment. 

Sj>.  Mimosa  Nilotica.  Gummi. 
jGuvimi  Arahicum.  (^Lond.  Dub.')  . 

Gum  Arabic. 

This  fpecies  of  mimofa  grows  in  Arabia  Petrsea  and  Egypt. 
The  greateft  quantity  of  pure  gum,  commonly  called  Gum-Ara- 
bic, is  furniHied  by  this  tree,  from  .which  it  exudes  either  fpon- 
taneoufly,  or  from  incifions  made  into  the  bark,  and  afterwards 
hardens  in  the  air.  But  a perfectly  fimilar  gum  may  be  obtained 
from  all  the  fpecies  of  mimofa,  and  fiom  many  other  trees,  fuch 
as  the  Swietenia  febrifuga,  Melia  azadirachta,  and  the  dill’erent 
fpecies  of  Terminalia.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  barks  of  all  the 
trees  which  fuinifii  this  bland  mucilaginous  fubftance,  are  highly 
aftringent',  that  of  the  mimofa  nilotica  itfelf  is  ufed  in  India  for 
tanning  ; and  in  our  own  country,  the  cherry  and  plumb  trees,  " 
. which  fometiraes  yield  a little  gum,  have  very  aftringent  barks. 

Gum  Arabic  confifts  of  roundifli  tranfparent  tears,  of  a yel- 
lowKh  colour,  fhining  fradlure,  without  fmell  or  taft®,  and  per- 
fedlly  foluble  in  water.  The  pieces  which  are  moft  tranfparent 
and  have  leaft  colour  are  reckoned  the  beft. 

It  polTefles  the  powers  of  a mucilaginous  demulcent  in  a high 
degree  t and  is  frequently  exhibited  in  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  chin- 
cough,  lioarfenefs,  ftrangury,  8cc.  ; and  is  an  extremely  ufeful  ar- 
ticle, for  giving  form  to  fome  remedies,  and  for  corrcdting  the 
acrimony  of  others. 

MOMORDIGA  ELATERIUM.  FruDus  recens  fuhnatu- 

rus.^  {Ed.)  . r ; X 

Cucumis  Agr.ejlis.  FruDus  recens.  {l.ond.)  FruBus.  {DuhF) 

Wild  cucumber.  The  frefh  fruit,  when  almoft  ripe. 

]FIo7ioecia  Sy?igenefta. — Nat.  ord.  Cucurbit acc..e. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  is  perennial.. 
When  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  does  not  furvice  the  winter.. 
The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  an  inch  ini 
diameter.  It  is  of  a green  colour,  and  befet  with  ftiff  hairs.  Wheni 
nearly  ripe,  it  burftp  on  a flight  touch,  feparates  fr6m  its  llalk,. 
and  Iheds  its  feeds  with  great  violence.  From  which  circumlfance.' 
it  was  named  by  the  Greeks  Elaterium,  which  name  was  alio  ap-- 
plied  to  the  faecula  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  the  only  preparation, 
nfed  in  medicine.  In  a few  grains.it  operates  as  a drallic  purga- 
tive, and  is  fometimes  ufed  in  dropfies. 

MORU3  NIGRA. 

Morus.  Erucius.  {Loud.)  . 

Mulberrjj 
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Mulberry  tree.  The  fruit. 

Monoecia  ‘Tet<rciridria.—Nit.  ord.  Scahridar. 

This  tree,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  originally  from  Per- 
lia,  bears  the  cold  of  our  winters,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  England 
I'he  fruit  has  the  fame  properties  with  other  fubacid  fruits.  Its 
juice  contains  tartarous  acid. 

MOSCHUS  MOSCHIFERUS.  Maieri..  i„ 

umbihcum  colleBu.  (^EdS)  ^ 

colle^a^'^^i^Lond)^'^  in  folliculo  prope  unibilicum  Jito 

The  mufli-dcer  Mulk.  The  fubftance  contained  in  a fol- 
licle htuated  near  the  navel. 

The  mulk  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  moll  elevated  reg-ion 

the  Alps,  and  the  mountains 

from  China.  It  is  a gentle  and  timid  ani- 
mal,  and  Its  chafe  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  Its  general  form 
refembles  the  deer  tribe,  and  it  is  about  three  feet  in  length.  In 
the  male,  behind  the  navel  and  before  the  prepuce,  there  is^ fituated 
n oval  bag,  flat  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  about  three 
inches  long  and  two  broad,  projefting  about  an  inch,  and  having  a 
fmall  open  orifice,  befet  with  Ihort  hairs,  which  is  empty  in  the 
young  animal,  but  in  the  adult  is  filled  with  a fecret^ matter 
known  by  the  name  ot  mullc.  When  the  bag  becomes  too  full,’  ' 

die  animal  expreffes  part  of  its  contents  by  rubbing  itfelf  againft 

ftones  or  trees.  The  mull,  expreffed  in  this  manner'is  faid  fo  be 
t le  purell,  bm  none  of  it  probably  reaches  this  country.  The 

-nd  r lonquin,  an  inferior  fort  from  Agria 

r.nd  Bengal,  and  a fhll  worfe  from  Ruffia.  ^ 

Fine  mufk  comes  to  us  in  round  thin  bladders ; which  are  Pe- 

egg,  covered  with  fh or t brown 
bails,  lined  with  a thin  brown  membrane,  well  filled,  and  without 

opened.  The  mufk  itfelf  is  dry,  with 
a kind  of  unduofity,  of  a dark  reddiffi  brown,  or  rufty  bfackiih 
coloui,  in  fmall  round  grains,  with  very  few  hard  blacl/clots  and 
perfeaiy  free  from  fandy  or  other  vifible  foreign  mat  e^  If 

hrigiit,  ;yeIlowiffi  and  is  free  from  gmtinefs.  Laid  on  a red-hot 
iron,  It  catches  flame,  and  burns  almoft  entirely  away,  leaving 

of  mulk!  ^ ^ ^ ^ Scarcely  contains  more  than  two  drachms 

adu^fe^-a'tinl"  g'^'^n  rife  to  many  modes  of 

aauiterating  it.  lo  increafe  its  weight,  fand,  and  even  nartides 

0 lead,  are  introduced  through  very  fmall  openings  into  the  bags 

1 he  real  mulk  is  frequently  abllraaed  from  the  bag,  and  t!  pl4e 
fupphed  with  dried  and  coarfely  powdered  blood, %r  fome  nux- 

^ ,ture  ' 
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ture  -with  afphaltuTn.  Thefe  adulterations  are  to  be  detefted  by 
difcovering  that  the  bag  has  been  opened.  "Ihe  prefence  of  blood 
is'alfo  known  by  the  fetid  fmell  it  emits  when  heated  fufficiently, 
aud  by  the  formation  of  ammonia  when  rubbed  with  potafs.  Af- 
phaltum  is  known  by  iis  ihining  frafture  and  melting  on  hot  iron; 
while  mulk  is  converted  into  charcoal.  But  there  are  even  arti- 
ficial bags  filled  with  a compofition  containing  fome  real  mulk. 
Thefe  are  in  geneial  ihn  ker,  and  covered  with  longer  hair,  and 
■want  the  internal  brown  membrane  which  lines  the  real  mufk- 
bag. 

The  charafteriftic  conllituent  of  mulk  feems  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  an  elfential  oil.  It  i iics  in  diftillation,  and  is  foluble  in  alco- 
hol. The  reft  of  it  feems  to  confift  of  a fatty  refinous  matter. 

Mulk  is  a medicine  of  very  great  efficacy,  and  for  which,  in 
fome  cafes,  there  is  hardly  any  fiibftitme.  When  properly  ad- 
ininiftered,  it  fometimes  fucceeds  in  the  moll  defperate  circum- 
ftances.  It  raifes  the  pulfe,'  without  heating  much;  it  alias's 
;fpafms,  and  operates  remarkably  on  the  brain,  inereafing  the 
powers  of  thought,  fenfation,  and  voluntary  motion. 

It  may  be  employed  in  every  inltance  of  typhous  fever,  efpe- 
cially  when  attended  with  deliiium,  or  fpafmodic  affeclion  of 
any  particular  organ,  or  ot  the  whole  fyftem,  or  fubfultus  tendi- 
num,  &c.  It  is  aifo  ufed  with  the  greatell  benefit  in  exanthema- 
tous and  phlegmonic  difeafes,  accompanied  with  typhoid  fever  ; 
and  in  many  fpafmodic  affeSions,  as  chincough,  epilepfy,  trifmus, 

&.C.  , • r 

It  is  moll  conveniently  given  in  fubftance  in  powder,  in  dofes 

of  three  grains  or  upwards,  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours.  Its 
bell  preparation  is  the  tinfture. 

MURIAS. 

Muriate  is  the  generic  term  for  thofe  fecondary  compounds 
•which  contain  muriatic  acid.  Their  general  properties  have  been 
already  mentioned  (21c.) 

The  muriates  may  be  divided  into  three  families  ; 

1.  Alkaline  muriates,  — foluble  in  water,  fufible,  and  vaporizable 
without  decompolition,  forming  no  precipitate  with  alkaline  car- 
bonates. 

2.  Earthy  muriates, — foluble  in  water  in  general,  decompofable 
by  heat,  forming  a white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

3.  Metalline  muriates. — The  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  many  metals,  in  two  ftates  of  oxidizement.  Tlie  mu- 
riates which  contain  the  metal  more  oxidized  are  in  general  very 
acrid,  and  foluble  both  111  water  and  alcohol.  The  muriates  which- 
cont'ain  the  metal  lefs  oxidized  are  often  infoluble,  have  a white 
colour,  and  contain  an  excefs  of  bafe,  or  are  fub-muriates.  The 

muriate 
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muriates  are  alfo  the  moft  volatile  metalline  falts,  and  often  rife 
unaecompofed  in  fublimation  or  diftillation. 

MURIAS  ammonite.  (£^.) 

Sal  Atmno?iiactts.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  found  native  efpecially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes.  It  was  firft  prepared  in  Egypt  from  the 
f ot  of  camel  dung  by  fublimation.  But  the  greateft  part  of  that 
now  ufed  is  manufadlured  in  Europe,  either  by  combining  direft- 
ly  ammonia  with  muriatic  acid,  or  by  decompoling  the  fulphate 

and  \ of  muriate  of  foda,  or  the  muriates  of  lime 

and  magnefia  by  means  of  ammonia. 

firm"  ammonia  occurs  either  fublimed  in 

nirai  coiicavo-convex  cakes,  or  cryltallized  in  co- 

nical mafles.  Ihe  latter  commonly  contain  other  falts,  efpe- 

tWfoJ^"tir\^  Kr  deliquefcent ; ind 

the  purpofe,  rf  medLl„r“" 

is  P“se«.  urinous  tnfte.  It 

is  loluble  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in 

grees  ot  cold.  I is  alfo  foluble  m about  4.5  parts  of  alcohol.  It 
IS  permanent  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  By  a gen- 

KdStotT“^f  ‘“'/"'''.‘‘  ■’f  ■*  Of  wyilallizatL,  Ld 

reduced  to  the  form  of  a white  powder.  At  a higher  tempera- 

mmid  unchanged.  Its  cryftals  are  either^  fix-fided^  py- 

ie"verTl'T  °'T'  M P“'>“>*'fttontia^  a'nd  lime^rby 

leieral  fecondaiy  ialts,  containing  thefe  acids  or  bafes  • and 

»■*  -rL&L^'z 

ot  ammonia  is  now  feldnm  nTfirt  I...  t 

;s=“,  “ '•  • 

two  way"f  ^ipplied,  it  is  a'  vali^ble  remedy.  It  may  aft  ip 

. 1.  By  the  cold  produced  during  its  folution. 

It  IS  trom  this  caufe  that  fomentations  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
probably  prove  beneficial  in  mania,  apoplexy  from  plethora  le 

SS; 

in 
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in  chilblains  and  other  indolent  inflammations,  both  modes  of  ac- 
tion may  be  ferviceable.  When  firft  applied,  the  coldnefs  of  the 
folution  will  diminifh  the  fenfe  of  heat  and  uneafinefs  of  the  part, 
and  the  fubfequent  ftimulus  will  excite  a more  healthy  aaion  xn 

the  velTcls. 

MURIASSOD^.  iEd.-) 

Sal  Muriaticus.  (^Lond.)  Sal  Communis.  {^Dub.) 

Muriate  of  foda.  Common  fea-falt.  r t • i 

This  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  neutral  falts.  It  is  not  only 
found  in  immenfe  malVes  on,  under,  and  above  the  earth’s  fur- 
face,  and  contained  in  great  quantities  in  many  fait  fpnngs,  but 

it  is  the  Caufe  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  lea.  ^ ^ 

Native  muriate  of  foda  prefents  two  varieties,  the  lamellar  and 
fibrous.  It  is  found  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Spain,  England,  &.c. 
When  not  perfetlly  pure,  it  is  purified  by  folution  and  cryitallx- 

Salt  fprhigs  occur  in  many  parts  ot  the  wmrld.  1 he  quantity 
of  muriate  of  foda  contained  in  thefe  varies,  from  an  inconfidera- 

ble  quantity,  even  up  to  one  third.  , • r j 

Sea- water  alfo  varies  much  in  flrength.  It  is  faid  to  contain 

moft  fait  in  warm  climates,  and  at  great  depths. 

Muriate  of  foda,  as  obtained  from  thefe  natural  folutions  of  it 
by  evaporation  and  cryftallization,  is  feldom  pure,  but  cornmonly 
mixed  with  earthy  muriates,  which  being  deliquefcent  falts,  dil- 
pofe  it  to  attraa  moifture  from  the  atmofphere.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  purified  by  precipitating  the  earths  by  means  of  carbo- 
nate of  foda,  or  by  wafhing  the  cryftallized  fait  with  a faturated 
folution  of  muriate  of  foda,  heated  to  ebullition.  In  this  ftate  it 
is  not  capable  of  difiblving  any  more  muriate  of  foda,  but  will 
diffolve  a confiderable  quantity  of  the  earthy  muriates. 

Muriate  of  foda  has  a pure  fait  tafte,  is  foluble  in  2-8  fmes  its 
weight  of  water  at  6o^  and  in  2.76  at  212^  It  is  not  foluble  in 
alcohol.  By  the  aftion  of  heat  it  firft  decrepitates,  then  iiielts, 
and  laftly  fublimes  without  decompofition.  llie  primitive  form 
of  its  cryftals  is  cubic,  and  they  are  permanent  m the  atmolphere. 
According  to  Kirwan,  they  confift  of  38.88  muriatic  acid,  53- 
foda,  and  8.12  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric  and  ni- 
tric acids,  by  potafs  and  baryta,  by  fecondary  falts  containing 
thefe,  and  by  metalline  falts,  whofe  bafe  forms  an  infoluble  com- 
pound with  muriatic  acid.  It  is  alfo  gradually  decompofed  by 

lime,  iron,  and  litharge.  • -i  • , 

Muriate  of  foda  is  one  of  the  moft  important  articles  in  the  arts, 
and  in  domeftic  economy.  As  a medicine,  it  is  u etu  in  ome 
cafes  of  dyfpeplia ; and  in  large  dofes  it  is  faid  to  c lec  ' vomit 
ing  of  blood.  It  is  a common  ingredient  in  ftihiulating  clylters, 
and  js  foraetimes  applied  externally  as  a fomentation  to  bruUej^ 
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Ae  “ “ S'"''"  ">  ‘»e  wHol.  furface  of 

'''OSCHATA.  Fruafls  nucleus,  N.«  Mof 

OutJfZiU  (m.)  ‘’*“”>“».OkumMacia  dia.m. 

rJ2'jF‘‘n!  T‘"“’  Mofchata  dinm.  01, ,r. 

(lJ.)  KuTiS’f7£a' 

NuTmeg"“to*eff::;iai?u  ST'  ““-">7  called 

The  i„v®oIucr„m  „«  (^ace?"*^"* 

Monoecia  Monandria.—li^t.  ord.  Oleracece. 

MoT"ca"ra„*  '■P'-  “ =■  -<-=  of  the 

except  Banda  from  whic^aP  7""'’  f ’“r'"*  “ “"7  of  them 
with  mace  a^d  nutmei  oh  Europe  has  been  hitherto  fupplied 

peach,  and  is  maSth  I rfUmw°“  tI’'  ■; 

covering  is  fmooth,  flelLy,  and  bftter  Ac;  th  external 

burfls  and  difclofes  the  mace  whiVh  ’ npens,  this 

of  a dark-red  coloar  ^ i ^ pulp, 

branched  flips.  Within  the^^mTcHs  divided  into  narrow 

fifls  of  a brown,  thin  hard  H the  nut,  which  con. 

of  an  oval  lhape.  The  fruit  is  ' ^ parenchymatous  kernelj 

external  covering  is  fepara^e^  c^n  ^he 

carried  home,  where  they  are  car  ^ ““t 

they  are  drie^  the  nutme^^^^^^  After 

IS  fprinkled  with  fait  wate-  nr  ^™^-'^^ter,  and  the  mace 

attacks  ofinfeds.  ’ piobably  to  preferv‘e  them  from  the 

goodfit  is^flcSb™rthim''oilr^ofad*^ 

fmcll,  and  an  aromatic  bittcrilb  r''’  ^cong  agreeable 

ded  into  fewer  flips  of  a £'  „ " hen  brittle,  divi. 

.httle  fmellottatte’^^itt  yellow  colour,  and  of 

colour,  and  tetifularlyVurrowS'on  th'  a grey-brown 

within,  variegated  whh  brmvntnj  f'.  »f  » 7cUow  colour 

tuous  to  the  feel  and  elfll  '“‘htla  ing  lines,  folid,  hard,  tuic- 

<-ell.  a„d\g^taMe  atj.:rMe“ 

are  better  than  the  larrc  oval  onpe:  ’ A f »ound  nutmegs 

1-meU  and  tafte,  and  fliould  ndSL' ^ 
variegated  with  black  lines.  ^ ivorm-eaten,  mufly,  nor 

tic  fpices  than^ as  arddS'orm-d 'jroma- 
they  contain  they  are  hea^^  5^0  efTential  oil 

to  other  medicines  for  the  fake  of  tl  and  they  are  added 

e lake  ol  their  agreeable  flavour. 

' R 2 ^ 

^ I?y 
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By  dlftlllatlon  they  yield  a confiderable  quantity  of  effential 
oil,  of  a whitilh-yellow  colour,  lighter  than  water,  and  po  effing 
the  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell  in  an  eminent  ^ ^ o es  o 

few  drops,  it  is  a powerful  carminative  and  ftomachic. 

Nutmegs  alfo  yield,  by  expreffion,  a confiderable  qiiantity  of 
limpid  yellow  oil,  which  on  cooling  concretes  into  a lebaceo  s 

confiftence.  ' „ n • 

They  are  previoufly  beaten  to  a foft  pafte  m a warm  mortar, 

then  inclofed  in  a linen  bag,  expofed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water, 
and  fqueezed  in  a prefs,  of  which  the  plates  have  been  heated. 

In  the  {hops  we  meet  with  three  forts  of  unduous  fttbftances, 
called  Oil  of  Mace,  though  really  expreiled  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  bell  is  brought  from  the  Ealt  Indies,  m Hone  jars  ; this  is  ot 
a thick  confluence,  of  the  colour  of  mace,  and  an 
grant  fmell  ; The  fecond  fort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and  much 
inferior  in  quality,  comes  from  Holland  m folid  lULaffes,  genet  a - 
ly  flat  and  of  a fquare  figure  : The  third,  which  is  the  worlt  of  all, 
and  ufually  called  Common  Oil  of  Mace,  is  an  artfficial  compofi- 
tion  of  fuet,  palm  oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured  with  a little  ge- 

nuine  oil  of  nutmeg.  , f 

The  unftuous  fubftance  obtained  from  nutmegs  by  exprel- 
fion,  is  a mixture  of  the  volatile  oil,  on  which  their  flavour  e- 
pends,  and  of  a fixed  oil,  of  a white  colour,  without  tafte  or  fmel  , 
and  as  the  properties  which  charadlerize  ^ ® 

fence  of  the  volatile  oil,  the  denomination  F^^ed  Oil,  applied 
to  it  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  is  lefs  corred  than  that  of  Ex- 
prefl’ed'^Oil,  given  to  it  by  the  other  Colleges,  from  the  manner  o 

its  preparation. 

f 

MYROXYLON  PERUIFERUM.  Balfamum.  {Ed.') 

Balfamum  Peruvianuni.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Sweet-fmellingbalfam  tree  Peruvian  balfam. 

WUld.g.^%^.Jp.  I.  Decandria  Mo7iogynia.—^^t.  ord.  Lomeu^ 

tree  grows  in  the  warmeft  provinces  of  South  America, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  appearance.  Every  part  of  it 
abounds  with  refinous  juice,  even  the  leaves  are  full  of  tranfpa- 
rent  rclinous  points,  like  thofe  of  the  orange  - 

The  balfani  as  brought  to  us,  is  commonly  of  the  ° 

thin  honey,  of  a reddifti-brown  colour,  inclining  to  black,  an 
' agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a very  hot,  biting  tafte. 

^t  is  very  often  adulterated,  and  fometimes  what  i fo  d for 
Peruvian  balfam,  is  a fpurious  mixture  of,  refin 
Lvoured  with  benzoin.  Thefe  frauds  are  not  eafily  deteded. 
and  fortunately  they  are  of  little  importance. 
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It  is  faid  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  cuttings  of  the  twigs  in 
water,  and  lkimming  off  with  a fpoon  the  balfam  which  fwinis  on 
the  top. 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfam  of  Peru,  of  a white  colour,  and 
confiderably  more  fragrant  than  the  former.  This  is  very  rarely 
brought  to  us.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame  plant 
which  yields  the  common  or  black  balfam  ; and  to  exude  fiom  in- 
cilions  made  in  the  trunk.  Beiides  the  white,  there  is  alfo  a third 
kind,  commonly  called  the  red  or  dry.  Hiis  is  luppoled  to  diiier 
from  the  white,  merely  in  confequence  of  the  treatment  to  which 
it  is  fubjefted  after  it  is  got  Irom  the  tree.  In  its  fragrance  it  in 
fome  degree  approaches  to  the  ballam  of  Gilead,  held  in  fo  high 
efteem  among  the  eallern  nations;  but  it  is  very  rarely  in  ufe  in 
Britain,  and  almoll  never  to  be  met  with  in  our  Ihops. 

Peruvian  balfam  conlifls  of  a volatile  oil,  relin  and  benzoic  acid. 
It  is  accordingly  entirely  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  effential  oils. 
^yater  diffolves  part  of  the' benzoic  acid,  and  fixed  oil  combines 
with  the  refin.  It  may  be  fufpended  in  water  by  trituration  with 
mucilage  and  yolk  of  eggs. 

Ballam  of  Peru  is  a very  warrn,  aromatic  medicine,  confider- 
ably hotter  and  more  acrid  than  Copaiva.  Its  principal  effe£ts 
are,  to  warm  the  habit,  and  to  llrengthen  the  nervmus  fyllem. 
Hence  its  ufe  in  fome  kinds  of  alllimas,  gonorrhoeas,  dyfenteries, 
fiippreflions  of  the  uterine  difcharges,  and  other  diforders  pro- 
ceeding from  a debility  of  the  folids.  It  is  alio  employed  exter- 
nally,  foi  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers  ; and  I'ometimes 
againft  palfies  and  rheumatic  pains. 

MYRRHA.  Gummi-rejitia.  {Ed.  Land  Duhl) 

Myrrh.  A gum  relin. 

.TuE  tree  which  produces  this  gum-refin  is  not  yet  afcertalned, 
Mr  Bruce  has  given  fome  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  it  is  a mi- 
mofa ; but  we  may  obferve,  that  all  the  mimoTas  with  which  we 
are  fufficiently  acquainted,  furniih  a pure  gum,  and  not  a gum- 

A i.  myrrh  is  brought  from  Troglodytitia,  a province 

of  Abyllima,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  •,  but  what  we  re- 
ceive comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  produced  on  the  eallern 
coaftof  Arabia  Felix. 

The  bell  myrrh  is  in  the  form  of  tears.  It  Ihould  be  of  a yel- 
low or  reddilh-yellow  colour,  becoming  redder  when  breathed 
on,  light,  briitle,  of  an  un£luous  feel,  pellucid,  Ihining  ; prefent- 
ing  white  femicircular  llriae  in  its  fradlure  ; of  a very  bitter,  aro- 
matic talle,  and  a llrong,  peculiar,  not  unpleafant  odour.  It  is 
not  good  if  whitilh,  dark  coloured,  black,  refinous,  ill  fmelled 
or  mixed  with  impuritie  , which  is  too  commonly  the  cafe. 

Myrrh  is  not  fufible,  an!l  is  difficultly  inflammable.  It  melts 
entirely  in  the  mouth,  and  is  much  moie  foluoie  m water  than  in 

4 alcohol. 
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alcohol.  The  watery  folution  is  yellow  and  opaque.  The  al- 
coholic folution  is  tranfparent,  and  when  poured  into  water  forms 
a yellow  opaque  fluid,  but  lets  fall  no  precipitate.  By  diftillation 
with  water,  myrrh  furniflies  a portion  of  elfential  oil. 

Myrrh  is  a heating,  ftimulating  medicine.  It  frequently  oc- 
cafions  a mild  diaphorelis,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral. Hence  it  proves  ferviceable  in  cacheftic  difeafes,  arifing 
from  inactivity  of  the  fyftem,  and  is  fuppofed  to  aCt  efpecially 
upon  the  uterine  fyftem,  and  to  refill  putrefaClion. 

It  is  exhibited. 


1.  In  fubftance ; in  the  form  of  powder,  or  made  up  into 
pills,  in  dofes  of  ten  to  fixty  grains. 

2.  DilTolved  in  water,  as  in  Griffiths’  famous  but  unchemical 
myrrh  mixture. 

3.  DilTolved  in  alcohol. 


MYRTUS  PIMENTA.  Fruaus.  {Ed.) 

Piviento.  Bacca.  {Bond.)  Semina.  {Dub.) 

Pimento  tree.  The  fruit,  commonly  called  Jamaica  Pepper. 

Willd.  g.  973*  fp>  28.  Icofandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Hef- 
peridecc. 

This  is  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  grows  in  all  the  woodlands  on 
the  north  fide.  Soon  after  the  trees  have  blolTomed,  the  berries 
become  fit  for  gathering  •,  the  fruit  not  being  fulTerecl  to  ripen,  as 
in  that  ftate  it  is  moill  and  glutinous,  and  therefore  difficult  to 
cure,  and  when  dried  becomes  black  and  taftelefs.  The  berries 
are  dried  by  fpreading  them  on  a terrace,  expofed  to  the  fun,  for 
about  feven  days,  during  which  time  they  gradually  lofe  their 
green  colour,  and  become  of  a reddilh-brown. 

The  fmell  of  this  fpice  refembles  a mixture  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs  : its  talle  approaches  to  that  of  cloves,  or  a mixture 
of  the  three  foregoing ; whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  all- 
fpice. 

Pimento  is  a warm,  aromatic  ftimulant,  and  is  much  ufed  as  a 
condiment  in  dreffing  food.  As  a medicine,  it  is  advantageouf- 
ly  fubftituted  for  the  more  coftly  fpiccs,  efpecially  in  hofpital 
pradlice. 


NASTURTIUM  AQUATICUM.  {Bond.  Dub.)  Sec  Si- 

STiMBRIUM. 


NICOTIANA  TABACUM.  Fo/ia.  {Ed.) 

Nicotiana.  Folium.  {Bond.  Dub.) 

Tobacco.  The  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  379.  fp,  I.  Pe?itandria  ]^o?iogynia. — Nat.  ord,  Sola- 
nacea. 

This 
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This  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  America,  from  whence  it 
was  firft  brought  into  Europe  about  the  year  1566.  It  is  now 
fometimes  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe  in  our  gardens ; but  in  ge- 
neral it  is  imported  from  America  in  large  quantities.  The 
leaves  are  about  two  feet  long,  of  a pale  green  colour  whilft  frelh, 
and  when  carefully  dried  of  a lively  yellowiflj  cart.  They  have 
a ftrong,  dilagreeable,  narcotic  fmell,  and  a very  acrid,  burning 
tarte.  ' I - 

On  the  living  body,  whether  taken  into  the  ftomach  in  fubftance 
or  folution,  or'  into  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  fmoke,  or  applied  to 
abraded  furfaces,  tobacco  is  capable  of  producing  deleterious  ef- 
feas.  It  often  proves  virulently  cathartic  or  emetic,  and  occa- 
sions intolerable  cardialgia,  anxiety  and  vertigo. 

The  fyrtem  becomes  eafily  habituated  to  the  adion  of  tobacco ; 
and  many  people  ufe  very  large  quantities  of  it  in  various  ways 
as  a luxury,  without  experiencing  any  other  bad  effed  than  what 

arifes  from  their  being  unable  to  relinquifti  it  after  the  habit  is 
confirmed. 

The  adive  conrtltuent  of  tobacco  is  an  elTentlal  oil ; for,  by  long 
boiling,  the  decodion  and  extrad  of  tobacco  become  almoft  inert; 
and  by  dirtdlation  an  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  fo  adive,  that  fmall 

animals  are  almoft  inftantly  killed,  when  wounded  by  a needle 
dipped  in  it.  •' 

As  a medicine  it  is  exhibited  in  various  forms  : 

1.  In  fubftance.  When  chewed  it  caufes  an  increafed  flow 
of  faliva,  and  fometimes  relieves  the  toothach  ; and  redu- 
ced to  pow'der,  it  proves  an  excellent  errhine  and  fternuta- 
tory,  when  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils. 

2.  In  mfufion  in  water  or  wine.  Taken  in  fuch  fmall  dofes 
as  to  Have  little  effed  gn  the  ftomach,  it  proves  powerful- 
ly diuretic,  and  was  employed  by  Dr  Fowler  with  very 
great  fuccefs  in  cafes  of  dropfy  and  dyfuria.  It  is  alfo  ap- 
plied externally  for  the  cure  of  pfora,  tinea,  aad  othar  cu- 
taneous difeafes. 

3.  In  the  form  of  fmoke,  it  is  injeded  into  the  anus  by  means 
ot  bellows  of  a pecuhar  conftriidion.  By  ading  as  a lli- 
mulus  to  the  redum,  it  fometimes  fuccecds  in  reviving  die 
vita^  powers  in  fome  kinds  of  afpbyxia,  and  in  evacuating 
the  intcftmes  in  cafes  of  obftinate  conftipation. 

nitras, 

generic  term  for  feconclary  compounds,  which 
eonfift  of  nitric  acid,  combined  with  any  bafe.  Their  general 
charaders  have  been  already  mentioned  (186).  There  are  tl.rec 
families  of  nitrates.  • 

I.  Allcaline 
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I.  Alkaline  nitrates; — foluble  in  water;  folubillty  increafed 
by  increafe  o£  temperature;  cryllallizable  ; forming  no  precipi- 
tate with  alkaline  carbonates. 

3.  Earthy  nitrabes  ; — foluble  in  water  ; forming  a white  preci- 
pitate with  alkaline  carbonates. 

3.  Metallic  nitrates  ; — generally  foluble,  both  in  water  and  in 
alcohol ; decorapolable  by  heat,  furnilhing  nitric  oxide  gas,  and 
leaving  the  metal  oxidized  to  a maximum. 

NITRAS  POTASSiE. 

mtrmn.  (JLond.  Uuhd) 

Nitrate  of  potafs.  Nitre. 

Nitrate  of  potafs  is  annually  produced  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  many  countries.  For  this  produdlion,  the  prelence  of  a cal- 
careous bafe,  heat,  and  an  .open,  but  not  too  tree  communication 
with  dry  atmofpheric  air,  is  requifite.  The  putrefaction  of  orga- 
nic, eipecially  animal  fubftances,  is  not  necelFary  to,  but  accele- 
rates the  formation  of  this  fait,  by  affording  the  azote  in  a Itate  in 
which  it  combines  readily  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
forms  the  nitric  acid.  Accordingly,  in  Germany  and  France,  ni- 
trate of  potafs  is  prepared,  by  expofing  mixtures  of  putrefying 
animal  and  vegetable  fiibjta.nces,  and  calcareous  earths,  to  the 
aCtion  of  the  atmofphere.  The  fait  is  afterwards  extradted  by 
lixiviation  and  cryltailization.  The  nitre  ufed  in  this  country  is 
chiefly  imported  from  the  Kail  Indies.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce, 
it  often  contains  a little  muriate  of  potafs  and  muriate  of  loda, 
from  which  it  is  ealily  purified  by  diifolving  it  in  boiling  water, 
and  filtering  it ; on  cooling,  the  nitrate  of  potafs  cryllallizea,  and 
the  other  falts  remain  difl’olved. 

Nitrate  of  potafs  has  a lharp,  bitterifh,  cooling  tafte.  It  fhoots 
in  pretty  large  cryftals,  w'hich  ai  e generally  lix-fiaed  prifms,  ter- 
minated by  lix-lided  pyramids  ; veiy  buttle,  and  permanent  in 
the  atmofphere  ; foluble  in  feven  times  their  weight  of  water  at 
I 60°,  and  in  an  equal  weight  at  3 12"  ; nieltmg  when  expoled  to  a 
Itrong  heat,  giving  out  at  firfl  oxygen,  and  afterwards  nitrogen  gas, 
until  the  whole  acid  be  decompoied,  and  the  petals  alone  remain 
behind.  It  deflagrates  more  or  Jeis  violently  with  all  oxygen- 
izable  fubftances,  oxidizing  or  acidifying  them.  When  dried  in 
4 temperature  of  70°,  it  coniift  ',  according  to  Kirwan,  of  44.  ni- 
tric acid,  5i.b  potafs,  and  4.2  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  the 
fulphuric  acid  and  baryta,  by  the  muriate  and  acetite  of  baryta,, 
and  the  fiilphates  of  foda,  ammonia,  magnefia,  and  alumina. 

Taken  to  the  extent  of  from  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce  in  the: 
courfe  of  a day,  in  repeated  doles,  it  diminilhes  the  heat  of  the; 
body,  and  tlie  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  operates  by  llool,  and: 
acts  upon  the  lecretion  of  urine,  bift  is  apt  to  produce  pains  in  the. 
ftomach.  lu  large  doles,  fuch  as  an  ounce,  taken  at  one  time,  it: 

produces. 
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produces  the  ttioft  dreadful  fymptoms,  conftant  vomiting,  purging, 
mixed  with  blood,  convulfions  and  death.  Accidents  of  this  kind 
have  happened  from  its  being  fold  by  miftake  for  fulphate  of 
foda. 

It  is  bell  given  in  fmall  dofes,  as  five  to  ten  grains  frequently  re- 
peated, and  is  only  admiflible  in  inflammatory  difeafes.  Exter- 
nally it  is  ufed  in  gargles,  for  inflammatory  fore  throats. 

NUX  MOSCHATA.  See  Myristica. 

OLEA  EUROPiEA.  FruBus  oleum  Jixum.  {Fdl) 

Oliva  ct  ejus  oleum,  {Londl)  Oliuvi  olivarum.  (^Dub.') 

The  olive  tree.  The  fruit,  and  oil  expreflTed  from  the  fruit. 

Willd.g.  fp,  !•  Diandria  Monogy?iia. — Nat.  ord.  Sepiarite, 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  north  of  Afri- 
ca. It  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  the  fake  of 
its  fruit,  and  the  oil  exprefled  from  it.  Olives,  when  frelh,  have 
an  acrid,  bitter,  extremely  difagreeable  tafte  ; but  they  are  only 
eaten  when  pickled.  They  are  firft  fteeped  for  feveral  days  in  a 
ley  of  wood-alhes,  and  then  pickled  in  a llrong  folution  of  mu- 
riate of  foda. 

They  are  principally  valued  for  the  oil  they  afford  by  expref- 
fion.  For  this  purpofe  they  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and 
immediately  bruifed  and  fubjeded  to  the  prefs.  The  finell  oil 
flows  firft,  and  a very  bad  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  magma 
which  remains  after  exprellion,  in  water. 

Good  olive  oil  Ihould  have  a pale  yellow  colour,  fomewhat  in- 
clining to  green,  a bland  tafte,  without  any  rancidity,  and  no 
fmell,  and  Ihould  congeal  at  38°  Fahrenheit.  In  this  country  it  is 
frequently  rancid,  and  fometimes  adulterated. 

Taken  internally  it  operates  as  a gentle  laxative,  and  is  given 
in  cafes  of  worms.  It  is  alfo  given  in  large  quantities  to  mitigate 
the  adion  of  acrid  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  ufed 
externally  in  fridions,  in  gargles,  and  in  clyfters ; but  its  princi- 
pal employment  is  for  the  compofition  of  ointments  and  plafters. 

OLIBANUM.  {Land,  liuhl)  See  Juniperus. 

ONTSCUS  ASELLUS. 

JMtllepeda.  iJ^oiidP)  Millepedes,  fpiritus  vitii  vapore  enecatce. 

Slaters  killed  by  the  vapour  of  alcohol. 

InfeBa  apt  era. 

These  infeds  are  found  in  cellars,  under  Hones,  and  in  cold 
moift  places  ; in  warm  countries  they  are  rarely  met  with.  They 
have  a faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a fomewhat  pungent,  fweet- 
ifli,  naufeous  tafte. 


They 
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They  have  been  analyzed  by  Thouvenel.  Diftilled  without 
addition  in  the  water-bath,  they  furniflied  a quantity  of  alkaline 
water,  and  loft  five-eighths  of  their  weight.  Treated  afterwards 
with  water  and  alcohol,  they  yielded  a fourth  of  their  weight  of 
extraftive  and  waxy  fubftances. 

^ The  expreffed  juice  of  thefe  infe£b  feemed  alfo  to  contain  mu- 
riate of  potafs  and  of  lime. 

Their  medical  virtues  have  been  very  much  over-rated. 

OPIUM.  {Lond.  Duhi)  See  Papaver. 

OPOPONAX.  {Londi)  See  Pastinaca. 

ORIGANUM. 

Willd.  g.  in6.  Didynanua  Gymnofpermia.—^^X.,  ord.  Verti- 
(.illatcc, 

Sp.  10.  Origanum  Vulgare. 

Origujtum.  Herba.  (^Lond.')  Folia.  (^Dub.') 

Wild  marjoram.  The  herb. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  and  is  met  with  upon  dry  chalky 
hills,  and  in  gravelly  foils,  in  feveral  parts  of  Britain.  It  has, 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a pungent  tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the 
garden  marjoram,  and  much  refembling  thyme,  with  .which  it: 
feems  to  agree  in  virtue.  An  effential  oil  diftilled  from  it  is  kepr^ 
in  the  ftiops,  and  is  very  acrid. 

Sp.  15.  Origanum  Major  ana.  Herba.  (^Ed.') 

Maj  brana.  Herba.  (Lond.  Dub.') 

Sweet  marjoram.  The  plant. 

Sweet  marjoram  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Por- 
tugal, but  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  principally  for  culinary, 
purpofes. 

It  is  a moderately  warm  aromatic,  yielding  its  virtues  both  to:' 
aqueous  and  fpirituous  liquors  by  infufion,  and  to  water  in  diftil- 
lation. 

OSTREA  EDULIS. 

OJirea.  Tejla.  {Lonu.)  Putamina.  (^Dub.) 

Oyfter.  The  lliell. 

Cl.  F ermes,  Ord.  Tejlacea. 

The  oyfter  is  a very  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  in  fomc  dif.'. 
eafes  not  only  admilllble,  but  even  advantageous.  Their  ftiells,, 
which  are  olficinal,  are  compofed,  like  all  the  mother-of  pearl! 
fhells,  of  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a thin  membra- 
naceous fubftance,  which  exa£Uy  refembles  coagulated  albumen 
in  all  its  properties.  By  burning,  the  membrane  is  deftroA'ed  , 
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and  they  are  converted  into  lime,  which,  although  very  pure,  pof- 
I'ell'es  no  advantage  over  that  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 

OVIS  ARIES.  Adeps.  {Ed.) 

Ovis  Sevum.  {Lond.)  Sevum  ovillum,  {Dub.) 

The  Iheep.  Mutton-fuet. 

Cl.  Mammalia.  Ord.  Ruminantia. 

Mutton  is  a highly  nutritious  and  wholefome  food.  Ewe- 
milk  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  contains  much  cream  and  little 
whey.  The  cheefe  made  from  it  has  a bitter  biting  tafte,  efpe- 
cially  when  old,  and  Is  fnppofed  to  be  ftomachic.  Mutton-fuet  is 
officinal,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  conliftency  to  ointments  and 
plafters. 


OVUM.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Phasianos. 

OXALIS  ACETOSELLA. 

Lujula.  Folium.  {Lond.)  Acetofella.  Folia.  (Dub.) 
Wood-forrel.  The  leaves. 

ifAld. g.i^i^.fp.  2^.  Decandria  Penta^ynia.—'Nzt.  ord.  Grui- 

nales. 

This  is  a fmall  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  lhady  hedges.  The  leaves  contain  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  fuper-oxalate  of  potafs,  and  have  an  extremely  pleafant 
acid  talte.  They  poflefs  the  fame  powers  with  the  vegetable 
acids  in  general,  and  may  be  given  in  infufion,  or  beaten  with  f.i. 


OXIDUM  ZINCI  IMPURUM.  (Rrf.)  See  ZiKc™. 
PANAX  QUINqUEFOLIUM. 

Ginfeng.  Radix.  {Lond.) 


OXIDUM  ARSENICI.  ' See  Arsekicum. 

OXIDUM  PLUMBI  ALBUM.  (Rrf.) 


ICUM. 


RUBRUM.  {Ed.) 


SEMIVITREUM.  (W.)  See  Plum- 


frinfeng.  The  root. 
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horny  texture;  when  broken,  exhibiting  a refinous  circle  in  the 
middle,  of  a reddifh  colour.  It  has  no  fmell,  but  a very  fweel 
tafte,  combined  with  a flight  degree  of  aromatic  bitternefs. 

The  Chinefe,  probably  on  accost  of  its  fcarcity,  have  a very 
extraordinary  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this  root,  fo  that  it  fells 
for  many  times  its  weight  of  filver.  The  Americans,  on  the  con- 
trary, difregard  it,  becaufe  it  is  found  plentifully  in  their  woods. 
In  fact,  it  is  a gentle  and  agreeable  ftimulant. 

PAPAVER. 

Willd.g.  1015. — Polyandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Rbceades. 

Sp.  5.  Papaver  Rhoeas. 

Papaver  erraticum.  Flos.  (Loud.') 

Common  rofe,  or  red  poppy.  The  flower. 

This  fpecies  of  poppy  is  annual,  and  very  common  in  our  corr 
fields.  The  petals  give  out  a fine  red  colour  when  infuled,  anc 
are  fuppofed  to  poffefs  flightly  anodyne  properties. 

Sp.  7,  Papaver  Somniferum.  Capfula,  et  fuccus  fpijfatus 

Papaver  album.  Capfula-,  {Land.  Dub.')  Opium  {Lond.  Dub.. 

White  poppy.'  The  capfules  and  their  infpiflated  juice,  com 
monly  called  Opium. 

The  white  poppy  is  alfo  an  annual,  and  is  fometimes  fount 
wild  in  this  country,  but  it  is  probably  originally  a native  of  th 
warmer  parts  of  Alia. 

In  this  country  it  is  frequently  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  th: 
varieties  of  its  flowers,  and  for  its  feeds.  Some  attempts  hav. 
been  made  to  obtain  opium  from  its  capfules  ; and  Mr  Ball  re. 
ceived  a premium  from  the  Society  for  Encouraging  the  Arts,  fc. 
fpecimens  of  Britifli  opium,  in  no  relpeft  inferior  to  the  be_ 
eaflern  opium.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  climate  of  this  com: 
try  is  an  infuperable  obflacle  to  its  becoming  a profitable  brancv 
of  agriculture.  For,  fetting  allde  the  chance  of  a total  failure  ( 
the  crop  from  a few  days  rain,  how  could  the  produce  of  our  pi/; 
my  poppies,  ever  come  in  competition  with  that  of  the  gigant: 
plants  of  the  eaft,  riling,  as  we  are  told  by  travellers,  to  the  heigh 
of  forty  feet,  and  bearing  capfules  thirty-five  ounces  in  weight ! 

The  leaves,  flalks  and  capfules  of  the  poppy,  abound  with 
milky  juice,  which  may  be  colledted  in  conliderable  quantity,  t: 
flightly  wounding  them  w’hen  almoft  ripe  : this  juice,  expofed  1 
a few  days  to  the  air,  thikens  into  a fiilF  tenacious  mafs,  which 
izSt  is  opihm.  By  decodion  this  juice  is  partially  extraded,  tog. 
ther  with  aconfiderablc  quantity  of  mucilage.  The  liquor  ftrongj 
prelTed  out,  fuffered  to  fettle,  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  a ■ 
evaporated  to  a due  coufdtence,  yields  about  one-fifth,  or  one -fix'. 
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the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  extraft.  Tl)is  poffelTes  the  virtues  of 
opium  but  in  a very  inferior  degree  A llrong  decoftion  of  the 
dried  heads,  mixed  with  as  much  fugar  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
It  into  the  confiftence  of  a fyrup,  becomes  fit  for  keeping  in  a li, 
quid  form;  and  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  the  poppy. 
It  13,  however,  a very  unequal  preparation,  as  the  real  quantity 
of  opium  It  contains  is  very  uncertain,  and  by  no  means  equal  to 
fyi  up,  to  which  a certain  quantity  of  folution  of  opium  is  added. 
The  leeds  of  the  poppy  are  fimply  emulfive,  and  contain  none 

oil  hi  e"  preffiL!’"""*’  of 

• In  the  province  of  Bahar  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  it  is  faid  the  pop. 
py  feeds  are  fown  in  Oftober  or  November,  at  about  eight  inches 
foo\^fo^’  watered  till  the  plants  are  about  half  a 

foot  high,  when  a compoft  of  nitrous  earth,  dung  and  alhes  is 
fpread  over  the  areas ; and  a little  before  the  flowers  appear  tW 
are  again  watered  profuiely  till  the  capfules  are  half  g^rown  • and 
then  the  opium  is  collefted  ; for  when  fully  ripe,  the^^yiddhttfo 

renetratinrth°"^'^^^^"^^  mcifions,  from  below  upwards,  without 
penetrating  the  cavity,  are  made  at  funfet  for  three  or  four  fuc- 

iron  I"  moaning  the  juice  is  feraped  off  with  an 

be  of : c^irt'te‘"fo™cT'r  E '!;L^':;f 

gre?7;crcifv‘^vr„‘’r®f“r“’  ^ de- 
form ppea  fc;  having  a Ih.ning  fraanre  and  uni- 

ppearaiice , ol  a dark  brown  colour ; wlien  moifiened 
rking  on  paper  a light  brown  interrupted  ftreak  and  f.  * 
ming  yellow  nlicn  redifced  ro  powdery  fca^^elA^WW 
fZ  h exciting  at  Hi  tt  a nanfeons  bitter  tafil  which 

loon  becomes  acrid,  with  fome  degree  of  warmth  • . ^ V • 
a peculiar  heavy  difagreeable  fmcll  It  is  bad  if  it  he  1^1"® 

impurities,  have  an  intenl'cly  dark,  or  black" 
tih  colour,  a weak  or  empyreumatic  fmcll,  a fceetith  ta^ 
*aw  upon  paper  a brown  continuous  ftreak  ’ “ 

fi^ge^"'^t‘^s"  highly  Inlla"'''",  hy  the  heat  of  the 

in  flcohol  and  i7t™^  P^tially  foluble,  both 

adarkhrowncop^hl^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

folution  by  „a“:”  "ISo.f  ir^' 

raer:;;:fa;rar:d7“  rr^’ fo„?Zii:^: 

part  of®opium  which  irinfchihT®'  ^ " <i'ffipated.  Tlfe 

albumen- accordinfw  Gre7  7't "■  ® “'“hoi,  is 

a vitulent  glutiuL  fobftarcTrrZg7rMeV7nrt^^^ 
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fays  it  contains  wax.  From  experiments  made  fome  years  ago. 
We  concluded  that  it  was  perfeftly  fimilar  to  the  gluten  of  wheat- 
flour,  or  fibrine.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  adUve  con- 
ftituent  of  opium,  though  ^not  perfectly  underllood,  is  of  a volatile 
nature,  but  fomewhat  fixed  by  its  combination  with  the  other  con- 
llituents  ; that  it  is  foluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcoholj;  that  it  is 
diffipated  in  the  proceffes  recommended  for  purifying  opium  by 
folution  and  evaporation  ; and  that  the  attempts,  made  by  fome 
pharmaceutifts,  to  obtain  a preparation  of  opium,  which  Ihould 
poflefs  only  its  fedative,  without  its  narcotic  effeds,  only  fucceed- 
ed  in  fo  far  as  they  diminiftied  its  adivity. 

The  adion  of  opium  »on  the  living  fyftem,  has  been  the  fubjed 
Qp  {jje  keeneft  controverfy.  Some  have  aflerted  that  it  is  a dired 
fedative,  while  others  have  afferted  as  ftrongly,  that  it  is  a power- 
ful ftimulus,  and  that  the  fedative  effeds,  which  it  certainly  pro- 
duces, depend  entirely  on  the  previous  excitement.  We  cannot 
here  pretend  to  give  even  an  abftrad  of  the  arguments  ufed  by 
the  fupporters  of  each  opinion.  We  regret  ftill  more,  that  the 
contradidory  refults  of  their  experiments  render  it  difficult  to  af- 
certain  even  its  primary  and  vifible  effeds. 

Opium,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to 
have  any  fenfible  effed,  gives  rife  to  a pleafant  ferenity  oi  mind, 
in  general  proceeding  to  a certain  degree  of  languor  and  drowii- 
nefs.  The  adion  of  the  Ihnguiferous  fyftem  is  dimmilhed,  the 
pulfe  becoming  for  the  moft  part  fofter,  fuller,  and  llower  than  it 

was  before.  _ \ • n 

By  many,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  faid,  in  the  firft  inftance  at 

leaft,  to  increafe  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  the  heat-of  the 

body  It  diminifties  all  the  fecretions  and  excretions,  except  the 

cnticular  difcharge,  which  it  frequently  augments  in  a very  fen-- 
ftbie  degree.  It  excites  thirft,  and  renders  the  mouth  dry  and . 

^ Opium  taken  into  the  ftomach  in  a larger  dofe,  gives  rife  to 
confufion  of  head  and  vertigo.  The  power  of  all  ftimulatmg  can- 
fes  of  making  impreffions  on  the  body,  is  dimimftied  ; and  even  , 
at  times,  and  in  fituations  when  a perion  would  naturally  be  a- 
wake,  fleep  is  irrefiftlbly  induced.  In  Hill  larger  dofes,  it  ads  1111 

the  fame  manner  as  the  narcotic  poifons,  giving  rife  to  vertigo,, 
headach,  tremors,  delirium,  and  convuliions  ; and  thefe  termina- 
ting in  a ftate  of  ftupor,  from  which  the  pdfon  cannot  be  roufed 
Thisftupor  is  accompanied  with  flowneis  of  the  pulfe,  and  u it  i. 
ftertor  in  breathing,  and  the  Icene  is  terminated  in  death,  attend^■ 
cd  with  the  fame  appearances  as  take  place  in  an  apoplexy. 

From'  thefe  effeds  of  opium  in  a Hate  of  health,  it  is  not  wom- 
derful  that  recoiirfe  ffiould  have  been  had  to  it  m difeafe,  as  miti.. 
gating  pain,  inducing  fleep,  allaying  inordinate  adion,  and  dim  i 
nilhing  morbid  fenlibility.  Tliat  thefe  effeds  refult 
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Iwel^I^'onc^o^ori^-^ofX^  of  every  obfervcr;  and  as  an. 
good  cfnfequcnces  derived  fromTt“n  a°ft’  r°‘*A^  ™‘  ‘'■'= 

pl.iined.  Ifi  therefore  bv  f f d ' ' “>  >>o  «*- 

tide  capable  oraltyL  ^flntt  ''  ft- 

fubllance  can  have  i beKertitI?  to*tl!r'''®’''lT'i  “"‘‘/“'"Poling,  no 
opium.  appellation  of  fedative  than 

nia*rta'’h:?pi:e":”b;:  t 

lively  employed  in  everv  form  nf  ^ ^ ^ ^^ten- 

tlie  greatelt  fuccefs.  It  is  found  nifo^o^l  with 

in  allaying  the  pain  -.nd  nr^v  p-  ‘ ^ I'ervice 

to  be  induced  by  woundshraftrsf  b^isf^Ckr'a!''!^ 

before'?hrik!“fn  1l,f  coi?fl^^  gooreffea 

interval.  Given  eve^in  the  Imt  ft  and  during  the 

allay  the  heat,  thirft  headach  and-  d to 

fleep,  to  cure  the  difeafe  whh 

dominal  obdruftions  or  dropfy.  " without  leaving  ah- 

wheV;^L"ts^are7S  type, 

In  fmall-pox,  when  the  coifvulfi7^T7^  conftipation. 

and  coniiderable,  opium  is  libera  1^  ^ eruption  are  frequent 

fiom  the  fifth  day  ontvL  a^d  7 ? ' 

puration,  to  promote  the  ’-yalif77nd  7 

/n  dyfentery,  afte;-  the^^u7:  o^L^  'e  1 xa^v^"''''^  ■ 

them,  opium,  independently  of  nnv  d7q  V ''"th 

_ver,  IS  of  confequence  in  aPavim-  d ^ the  fe- 

111  obviating  that  la-'-v  of  le  tormina  and  tenefmus,  and 

ofter  that  d.iufe.  °f  ■'“"'ok  which  fo  frequently  remains 

oy'that'm?v”e  a catrranJ'Se.®'^  "^^">0- 

liven  in  the  wnrft  f ’ ^ 'opmm  is  tiled  with  great  eifecl 

In  cboler  aid  p"^^  rs^hklr  “h".’  " 

In  colic  it  is  er7  7 % is  aim  oft  the  only  thing  trufted  to. 
vents  ileus  and  — often  pre- 

ileus  and  in  incarcemw  h^b  lI'T' 

the  fpafms,  the  pain  and  f ^ found  to  allay  the  vo- 
flammation,  and  prevent^h  ’ ^ fometimes  to  diminifli  the  in- 

it  is  giv  n to  a avX  ii^'^ngtuated  gut. 

and  ,0  lelieve  ■ Oa  i^ii:  ^rd'dit 

J nciice  and  dylnria  proceeding  from  fp.afm. 
b 
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It  is  of  acknowledged  ufe  in  the  different  fpccles  of  tetanus ; 
affords  relief  to  the  various  fpafmodic  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia,  hy- 
lleria,  hypochondriafis,  atthma,  rabies  canina,  &.C.,  and  has  been 
fqund  ufeful  in  fome  kinds  of  epilepfy.  • 

In  fyphilis  it  is  only  ufeful  in  combating  fymptoms,  and  m 
counterafting  the  effedls  lefulting  from  the  improper  ufe  of  mer- 
cury, for  it  poffeffes  no  power  of  overcoming  the  venereal  virus^ 

It  is  found  ufeful  in  certain  cafes  of  threatened  abortion  and 
lingering  delivery,  in  convuHions  during  parturition,  and  in  the 

after-pains  and  exceffive  flooding.  _ r a 

The  only  form  perhaps  necelTary  for  opium  is  that  of  pill ; and 
as  it  is  fo  foluble  in  every  menftruura,  there  ieems  the  lefs  occa- 
fion  for  the  addition  of  either  gum  or  foap.  This  form  is  more 
apt  to  fit  on  the  ftomach  than  any  liquid  form,  but  requires  .rather 
more  time  to  produce  its  effefts.  The  adminiflration  of  opiurn  to 
the  unaccuftomed,  is  fometimes  very  difficult.  The  requilite 
quantity  of  opium  is  wonderfully  different  in  different  perions, 
and  in  different  ftates  of  the  feme  perfon.  A quarter  of  a gram 
•will  in  one  adult  produce  effefts  which  ten  times  the  quantity  will 
not  do  in  another ; and  a dofe  that  might  prove  fatal  in  cholera 
or  colic,  would  not  be  perceptible  in  many  cafes  of  tetanus  or 
nia.  The  loweft  fatal  dofe  to  the  unaccuftomed,  as  mentioned  by 
authors,  feems  to  be  four  grains ; but  a dangerous  dofe  is  fo  apt 
to  puke,  that  it  has  feldom  time  to  occafion  death.  When  given 
in  too  fmall  a dofe,  it  is  apt  to  produce  difturbed  fleep,  and  other 
difagreeable  confequences  i and  with  fome  conftitutions  it  Delias 
not  to  agree  in  any  dofe  or  form.  Often,  on  the  other  “and, 
from  a fmall  dofe,  found  fleep,  and  alleviation  of  pain  will  be 
produced,  while  a larger  one  gives  rife  to  vertigo  and  delinunv. 
home  prefer  the  repetition  of  fmall  dofes,  others^  the  giving  o a 
full  dofe  at  once.  In  fome  it  feems  not  to  have  its  proper  ^nett 
till  aftfr  a confiderablc  time.  The  operation  of  a moderate  dole 
is  fuppofed  to  laft  in  general  about  eight  hours  from  the  time  ot 
taking  it. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA.  (^Lend.  Duh.')  See  Cissampelqs. 

PARIETARIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Parietaria.  Herha.  (^Londd) 

Pellitofy  of  the  wall.  TWe  herb. 

PoJygainia  Moncecici.-—^^^-  ord.  Scahrtdce, 

Th;s  is  a fmall  plant  growing  upon  old  walls  v of  an  herba- 
ceous fubfaline  tafte,  without  any  fmell. 

PASTINACA  OPOPONAX. 

Opoponax.  Gummi-refina.  {Loitd,') 

Opoponax.  A gum-relin.  rtr  itj 

Wiled* 
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I>isynia.~mt.  ord.  Vmh.t. 

4rLf.s:  ‘butir 

.ng  .he  ftalk  or  rooe,  is  brough.  froo.  .h“Leva  ' 

t’ 

ter,  aerid,  fomewhat  naufeous,  tafte  ® ‘■"- 

tia loS™ diftatoL““!‘Ts  rT"'’  rT"'\“”‘* ^ ‘'«'=  'ff'"- 

tarely  ofL  “>  >>=  emmenagogue.  but  is 

PENTAPHYLLUM.  (iow.)  See  P0T.NT,LUA. 

(Puh.) 

PETROSELIN0M.  (W.)  See  Ap,o„. 

PHASIANUS  CALLUS. 

^h^Z'  P^tamen.  iltubP\ 

ee"rd"M  nrj 

U.fes  one  of , he  moil  wholefome  and  delkate'artc7es“?fold 

bonate  of  lime^  with  a principally  of  car- 

animal  matter.  When  burnt^^the^^^^^  phofphate  of  lime  and 

acid  are  deftroyed,  and  we  obtain  a matter  and  carbonic 

phate  of  lime.  ^ mixed  with  a little  phof- 

and  thVyolk.^^^xL^whitflS^  two  fubftances,  the  white, 
and  fulphur.  The  yolk  is  alfn  IK  ’ with  a little  foda 

bland-oi  and  foL'^“cluri"^^^  “ 

«fed  in  pharmacy  for  fufnenHina-  'i  ^ne  latter  is  fometimes 
-.er.  The  for'mer  '” 

™Xf''rTrf'(il^‘;'^?P™ALUS.  (£j.) 

Spermaceei/wld^Thtf^ri’-i" 

Cl.  Ord.“L“  i: 

great  part  of  wMclT^if  VcupiJ”b*'"^'‘*  enormous  head, 

covered  only  by  the  commo/integ™enr*li“thrr“^ 

1..3  cavrty  rs  filled  wrth  a white,  fi^uid,  "oUy  f^bfitclrirumr] 

^ fometime;« 
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fometlmes  to  many  tons  in  weight.  On  the  Jeath  of  the  whale, 
it  congeals  into  a white  undluous  mafs,  from  which  a confideraWe 
quantity  of  very  pure  whale  oil  is  obtained  by  expreflion.  The 
reliduum,  afterwards  freed  from  impurities,  by  walhing  vvith 
water,  melting,  llraining,  expreflion  through  linen  bags,  and,  lall- 
ly,  walhing  in  a weak  ley  of  potals,  is  the  peculiar  fubhance  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Spermaceti.  It  is  alfo  contained  in  folu- 
tion  in  the  common  whale  and  other  filh-oils ; for  it  is  often  found 
depofited,  by  a fpecies  of  cryftallization,  in  the  refervoirs  contain- 
ing them. 

The  chemical  properties  of  fpermaceti  have  been  already 
(242.  I noticed.  As  a medicine,  for  internal  ufe,  it  agrees  with 
the  fixed  vegetable  oils  , and  in  the  compofition  of  ointments,  fee. 
its  place  may  be  very  well  fupplied  by  a mixture  of  oil  and  wax. 


PIMENTO.  See  Myrtus. 

PIMPINELLA  ANISUM.  Semen.  (^Ed.) 

Anifii7n.  Semen.  {Lond.  Dub^ 

Anife.  The  feed.  , ^ t--  - 

Wind.  g.  562.  fp.  8.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  hmbel- 

latce.  . . 

Anise 'is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  naturahy  m 
Crete,  Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  eaft.  It  is  cultivated  in  fome 
parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  may  be  raifed  alfo  in 
England : the  feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which  are  fmaller  than 
the  others,  are  preferred. 

Anifeeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a pleafant  warm  taftej 
accompanied  with  a degree  of  fweetnefs.  Water  extrafts  very 
^ttle  of  their  flavour  reftified  fpirit  the  whole. 


PINUS. 

Mona'cia  Adclphia.—E^zX.  ord.  Coniferce. 

Sp.  PiKUs  7\eies.  Refina.  {F.dS) 
pix  Bnrgundtca.  QLqnd.  Dub.^ 

^hus.  Refina.  f ■ond.') 

Common  fpruce-fir.  Burgundy  pitch.  Common  frankincenfe- 
/ 

5/.  PiNUs  B \I.5AMEA.  Refina.  {EdS) 

Balfamum  Canadenfe.  (^Lond.  Dnbd) 

Hemlock-fir.  Balfam  of  Canada. 

Sp.  PiNUS  Larix.  Refna  et  Oleum  ’oolatile.  (_Ed.') 
Pcrcbinthina  Vend  a.  -.Lend,  Diib.)^ 

The  larch.  Venice  turpentine.  Oil  of  turpentine. 
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sp.  PiNus  Sylvestris.  Rcjirsa.  {Ed.) 

Pix  liquida.  {Land.  Dub.) 

’Perebiuthina  vulgaris.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Scotch  fir.  Tar.  Common  turpentine. 

These  diflerent  fpecies  of^fir  are  all  natives  of  fandj  fituations 
The  laft  only  grows  wild  in  this  country.  They  all  abound  in' 
every  part  with  a refinous  juice,  which  pofleffcs  the  fame  general 
qualities,  but  prelents  lome  varieties,  according  to  the  imurc  of 
the  fpecies  and  mode  of  preparation. 

We  may  arrange  the  produdls, 

I-  Into  thofe  which  exude  fpontaneoully. 

2.  Into  thofe  procured  by  wounding  the  tree 

3.  Into  tliole  procured  by  decoftion.  And 

4-  Into  thofe  which  are  procured  by  the  action  of  fire 

b-  which  harden,  into  tears.  It  is  Z“r' 

macopoeia,  or  common  frankincenfe 

ei  s tr' 

:>  ears.  Ihc  lanie  operation  is  then  repeated  on  the  oppofite  fide 

Ihe  operation  IS  then  recommenced  clofe  to  the  edv^KhVf  • 

niei  wound,  which  by  this  time  is  nearly  dofed  A tree  work°d' 
in  this  manner  will  furvive  and  fnrrr  ii,.  • ^ tvoiked 

and  the  galipot  Lit  refin  containing  molt  oil, 

Straiburgh  turpentine.  Pinus  picea. 

^3 
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Venice  turpentine.  Pinus  larix. 

Common  turpentine.  Pinus  JyheJlris. 

Hungarian  balfam. var.  Mughos. 

Carpatian  balfam.  Pinus  cenibra. 

None  of  thefe  are  properly  btflfams ; which  term  is  now  ufed  to 
exprefs  thofe  oily  relinous  fubftances  only  which  contain  benzoic 
acid.  The  Edinburgh  College  have  denominated  them  refins, 
but  the  proportion  of  eflential  oil  which  they  contain  is  much  too 
large  to  admit  of  the  name,  which  ought  to  be  confined  to  the 
other  conftituent,  being  applied  to  the  compound  with  propriety. 
Therefore,  until  more  attention  lhall  be  paid  to  this  branch  of  no- 
menclature, we  lhall  employ  the  common  term  of  Turpentine. 

The  eflential  oil,  commonly  called  Oil  of  Turpentine,  may  be 
procured  from  any  of  thefe  by  dillillation. 

The  refiduum  of  the  dillillation  gets  dilferent  names,  according^ 
to  fome  peculiarities  in  its  treatment.  When  the  dillillation  is 
performed  without  addition,  and  continued  until  the  whole  eflfen- 
tial  oil  be  driven  oft‘,  and  there  appear  fome  traces  of  empyreu- 
ma,  the  refiduum  is  Common  Refin  or  Colophony ; but  if,  while 
the  mafs  is  Hill  fluid,  a quantity  of  water  be  added,  and  thorough- 
ly blended  with  the  refin  by  long  and  conllant  agitation,  it  is  then 
called  Yellow  Refin. 

Although  galipot  contains  elTential  oil,  the  quantity  is  fo  fmall 
that  it  is  never  diililled  from  it.  It  is  purified  by  melting  it  with 
a very  gentle  fire,  and  filtrating  it.  By  this  procefs  it  Hill  contains 
elTential  oil,  and  is  the  fubllance  known  by  the  name  of  Burgun- 
dy Pitch.  If  boiling  water  be  added  to  it  after  it  is  llrained,  but 
while  it  is  Hill  fluid,  and  they  be  agitated  together  till  the  mafs 
cools,  we  have  a yellow,  refin,  which,  from  Hill  containing  fome 
elTential  oil,  is  preferred  to  that  prepared  by  a fimilar  procefs  from 
common  refin. 

A fluid  extradl  prepared  by  decotlion  from  the  twigs  of  the 
pinus  fylveltris,  is  the  well-known  ellence  of  fpruce,  which,  fer- 
mented with  molalles,  forms  the  falhionable  beverage  of  Spruce 
beer. 

The  lall  kind  of  produds  from  the  diflerent  fpecies  of  fir  are 
obtained  by  the  adion  of  fire.  With  this  view,  a conical  cavity 
is  dug  out  in  the , earth,  communicating  at  the  bottom  with  a re- 
fervoir.  Billets  or  thin  laths  of  wood  are-  then  placed,  fo  as  not 
only  to  fill  the  cavity,  but  to  form  a conical  pile  over  it,  which  is 
covered  with  turf,  and  kindled  at  the  top.  The  admilfion  of  air 
is  fo  regulated,  'that  it  burns  from  above  downwards,  with  a 
flow  and  fmothered  combullion.  The  fmoke  and  vapours  formed 
are  obliged  to  defcend  into  the  excavation  in  the  ground,  where 
they  are  condenfed,  and  pafs  along  with  the  matters  liquefied  into 
the  receiver.  This  mixture  is  denominated  Tar  j and  the  wood 
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itfelf  is  reduced  to  charcoal.  By  long  boiling,  tar  is  deprived  of 
Its  volatile  parts,  and  converted  into  pitch. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  produftion  is  that  of  a real  gum  en- 
tirely foluble  in  water,  from  a tree  fo  relinous  as  the  Pinus  larix 
It  IS  prepared  in  the  Ural  larch  forefts  ; and  exudes,  according  to 

Profellor  Pallas,  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  wood  when  it  is 
burning. 

We  lhall  now>proceed  to  notice  more  particularly,  fuch  of  thefo 
iubftances  as  are  olhcinal. 

Terebinthina. 

■BalJ'amum  CanadenJ'e.  (^Lo?id.  Huh^ 

Rejma  pitii  balfamece.  (^Ed.) 

Terebththina  Chia.  (^Lofidi) 

■ pijlacict  lentifci. 

terebinthina  Ven^a.  {Lo?id.  Dub.') 

Reji7ia  pint  laricis.  {Ed.) 

terebinthina  ’vulgaris.  {Land.  Dub.) 

— pini  J'yheJiris. 

n.rtvJ'  turpentine  poffefs  the  fame  general  pro 

perties.  They  are  more  or  lefs  fluid,  with  dilferenf  degreed  of 
tranl^parency;  of  a whitifli  or  yellowifli  colour;  a penftratW 

fo^nhl  bitterilh  tafte.  They  are  entirelf 

foluble  in  alcohol ; combine  with  fixed  oil ; and  im^  tS/ 

vour  to  water,  but  are  not  foluble  in  it.  They  a^  dLompo Jed 

and^  heat,  being  feparated  into  an  elfential  oil  and  a refin 

--id 

peculiarities.  The  Canadian  is  reckon- 

and  h.  ’ They  are  more  tranfnarem 

nd  have  a more  agreeable  flavour  than  the  other  forts  ^ Th^* 

L°Z,“n  the  moft  offenfive  fs  rareW  2el 

fa  r ers  ^and  for‘’?h“;fft‘ir''  “ '?  ointments^aLn" 

arners,  and  lor  the  diftilktion  of  the  elfential  oil.  ^ 

cretion  of ftimulants,  increafe  the  fe- 

and  thfu£r3;'?omeTSrreot;IS^  taV‘t“; 

accompanted  „t,h  rnllammation,  they  ougL  to  be  abliained 

fioneirby  them“'’SrVrrS’’/'‘'’  "T  °cca- 

half  - \\1  ‘ ^ fcniple  to  a drachm  and  a 

or  blended  commodioully  taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus 

of  theyolk^^f 

apd  difcudln^!^^  ™ore,  frequently  ufed  externally  as  ftimulants 
aad  difcutieuts,  and  enter  feveral  officinal  plafters  ^nd  ointment"  . 

^4  Oleum. 
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Oleum  TEREjJiNTHiNiE  Volatile.  i_Ed.') 

Iv  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  this  effe^tial  oil  is  officinal|: 
by  the  other  Colleges  dlre£lions  are  given  for  its  preparation. 

It  is  lighter  than  water,  tranfparent,  limpid,  and  volatile.  It 
has  a hot  pungent  tafte,  and  a penetrating  fmell ; is  highly  in- 
flammable, and  poflefles  all  the  other  properties  of  eflential  oils, 
(24S.)  ' • 

As  a medicine  it  is  highly  ftimulating  and  penetrating.  Inter- 
nally It  a£ls  as  a diuretic  or  fudorific  in  very  fmall  dofes.  It  has, 
however,  been  given  in  much  larger  dofes,  efpeciaily  when  mix- 
ed with  honey.  Recourfe  has  principally  been  had  to  fuch  dofes 
in  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifin,  particularly  in  thofe  modifications 
of  it  which  are  llyled  feiatien  and  hwibago.  But  they  have  not 
been  often  fuccefsful,  and  fometimes  they  have  had  the  elFeft  of 
inducing  bloody  urine. 

Externally  it  often  produces  excellent  effefts  as  a difeutient  in 
‘indolent  tumours  ; as  a flimulus  in  paralyfis  cf  the  extremities, 
and  in  bruifes  ; as  an  antifpafmodic,  and  as  a ftyptic,  when  ap- 
plied as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  on  comprefles  direftly  to 
the  bleeding  mouths  of  the  veffels. 

Resina. 

Rejina  alia.  (Jbuhl)  T^hus.  (^Lond.^ 

Rejina  pini  abietis.  (^Kd.')  Pix  Bnrgundica.  (^Dui.'y 

These  are  not  pure  refins,  as  they  ftill  contain  fome  eflential 
oil.  They  are  obtained  from  feveral  fpecies  of  fir  indifferently. 
The  firfl;  kind  is  a fpontaneoua  exudation,  which  takes  place  in 
dry  and  warm  weather,  hardened  by  expofure ; and  the  laft  is  the 
cruft,  which  collefts  in  winter  upon  the  wounds  inflided  for  ob- 
taining the  turpentines,  Amply  purified  by  percolation. 

The  firft  is  a folid,  brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  little  globes 
or  malTes  of  a brownilk  or  yellowiih  colour  on  the  outfide  ; inter- 
nally whitilh,  or  variegated  with  whitifli  fpecks,  of  a bitterilh, 
acrid,  not  agreeable  talte,  without  any  confiderable  fmell. 

The  fecond  is  of  a folid  confiftence,  yet  fomewhat  foft,  of  a red- 
difh-brown  colour,  and  not  dilagreeable  fmell. 

They  poflefs  the  general  properties  of  refins  (251.),  and  are 
only  ufed  externally  in  the  compofition  of  plafters. 

Fix  Liquida.  {Lend.  Dub.') 

Rejina  pini  fylv.cjlris.  {Ed.') 

Tar  is  a mixture  of  refin,  empyreumatic  oil,  charcoal,  and  ace- 
tous acid.  Its  colour  is  derived  from  the  charcoal ; and  the  other 
properties  in  which  it  differs  from  a common  refin,  depend  on  the 
prefence  of  acetous  acid  and  empyreumatic  oil. 

The  acid  itfelf  is  not  only  foluble  in  water,  but  it  alfo  renders 
tbe  empyreumatic  oil  foluble  in  larger  <2uantilics  than  itotherwife 

would 
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would  be.  Tar  water  is  a heating  diuretic  and  fudorlfic  remedy, 
but  by  no  means  fo  powerful,  or  fo  generally  admiffible  as  It  was 
reprefented  by  Bifliop  Berkeley.  Tar  is  applied  ejtternally  in 
tinea  capitis,  and  fome  other  cutaneous  difeal'es. 

PIPER  INDICUM.  (^Lond.  Dub.')  See  Capsicum. 

PIPER. 

Willd.  g.  74.  Diaiidria  1’rigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Piperitce.  ' 

Sp.  I.  Piper  Nigrum.  Dacca,  (loud.)  Frudlus.  (Ed.)  Sc. 
mina.  (Dub.)  ^ 

Black  pepper.  The  berry. 

Thk  black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a Ihrubby,  creeping  plant, 
which  grows  wild  m the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  In  lava 
and  Malabar,  by  which  means  the  fruit  is  much  improved.  The 
berries  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  dried  in  the  fun. 
1 hey  become  black  and  corrugated  on  the  furface  5 their  taile  is 
not  and  fiery,  and  their  fmell  flightly  aromatic. 

White  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  fame  plant,  gathered  after  it  is 
tully  ripe,  and  freed  of  its  external  coat  by  maceration  in  wa- 

pTpper  and  lefs  pungent  i than  tlie  black. 

Sp.  3.  Piper  Cubeba. 

Cuhebn.  (Loud.)  ^ 

Cubebs. 

CuBEBS  are  a fruit  brought  from  Java.  Tliis  fruit  has  a great 
referablance  to  Pepper.  The  principal  difference  diffinguil^ble 

fiirniflied  with  a lon|  flender 
',  w ence  t ley  are  called  by  fome  piper  caudatum.  In  aro- 
matic warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs  are  far  inferior  to  pepped 

Semina..  (Dub.)  ' 

1-ong  pepper.  Ihe  fruit.  ■' 

clim“r‘'‘"Tjh alfo  a farmentaceoua 
1 * 1-  j ^ berries  are  fraall  round  grains,  difpofed  fpirallv  in 

Ld  gathered  before  they  are  npc 

and  dried,  and  are  the  hotted  of  all  the  peppers.  ^ 

relin  punpney  of  thefe  fpiccs  relide  entirely  in  a 

fehn  their  aromatic  odour  in  an  effential  oil.  In  medicine^ thev 

re  fometimes  employed  as  acrid  ftimulants  j but  their  chief  ulb 
IS  in  cookery  as  condiments.  ® 

PISTACIA. 

Dioecia  Peufandria.-N^t.  ord.  ylmcutacc^. 


Sp.  PiSTACIA 
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Sp.  PiSTACIA  TerEBINTHUS. 

1'erebinthina  Chia.  {Lond.') 

Chian  turpentine. 

The  tree  which  yields  this  turpentine  grows  in  India,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  fouth  of  Europe,  but  the  turpentine  is  principally 
colledted  in  the  iflands  of  Chios  and  Cyprus,  by  wounding  the 
tree.  It  does  not  differ  in  any  thing  material,  except  its  price, 
from  the  other  turpentines. — See  Pinus. 

Sp,  PiSTACIA  Lentiscus.  Rejina.  (^Ed.') 

Majliche.  Rejina.  (^Lond.') 

Maftich.  A relin. 

This  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  fame  countries  with  the  former. 
It  is  obtained  principally  in  the  ifland  of  Chios,  by  making  tranf- 
verfe  incilions  in  the  tree,  and  allowing  the  juice  to  harden.  It  is 
brought  in  fmall  yellowilh,  femi-tranfparent,  brittle  grains ; of  a. 
fmooth  and  ftiining  frafture,  foftening  when  chewed,  fufible, 
burning  with  a pleafant  fmell,  and  foluble  in  alcohol  and  fixed 
oils.  Its  flavour  is  communicated  to  water.  It  is  therefore  a re- 
fin, combined  with  a little  effential  oil.  It  is  principally  ufed  by 
the  Turkifh  women  as  a mallicatory,  to  preferve  the  teeth,  and 
give  a pleafant  fmell  to  the  breath. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA.  {Land. 

PIX  LIQUIDA.  (Lond.  Dt^bJ  See  Pinus. 

PLUMBUM.  (Ed.  Lond.') 

Lead.  ' 

The  general  properties  of  lead  have  been  already  (192.)  enu- 
merated. 

Lead  is  found, 

I.  Oxidized : 

1.  Lead  ochre  of  different  colours. 

II.  Oxidized,  and  combined  with  acids: 

2.  Carbonated  lead.  White  lead  fpar. 

3.  Murio-carbonated. 

4.  Phofphated  lead.  Green  lead  ore, 

5.  Arfeniated  lead.  ■: 

6.  Arfenio- phofphated  lead. 

7.  Molybdated  lead. 

8.  Sulphated  lead. 

III.  Sulphuretted : 

9.  Sulphuretted  lead.  Galena. 

10.  Sulphuretted  oxide  of  lead. 

Lead  is  obtained  by  various  proceffes  from  thefe  ores.  In  its 
metallic  form  it  is  fcarcely  an  officinal  article,  as  its  different  ox- 
ides 
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ides  are  purchafed  from  the  manufadurers,  and  never  prepared 
by  the  apothecary.  ^ 

Its  effeas  on  the  body  are  emaciation,  violent  colics,  paralyfis 
tremors  and  contraaions  of  the  limbs  ; and  as  they  generally  come 
on  gradually,  the  caufe  is  fometimes  overlooked  till  it  be  too  late, 
roiioning  from  lead  is  never  intentional,  but  only  accidental,  cither 
from  liquors  becoming  impregnated  with  lead,  by  being  improper- 
ly kept  in  vellels  lined  or  glazed  with  lead,  or  to  which  lead  has 
been  criminally  added  to  correa  its  acidity ; or  among  manu- 
taclurers  who  work  much  with  lead,  as  painters  and  plumbers,  and 
who  are  »ot  fufficiently  attentive  to  avoid  fw'allowing  any  of  it. 

1 he  prefence  of  lead  in  any  lufpeaed  liquor  is  deteaed  by  the 
hydro-lulphuret  of  potafs,  which  forms  with  it  a broWn  priipi- 
tate,  not  foluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  ; and  Itill  more  certainly 
by  evaporating  a portion  of  it  to  drynehi,  and  expoling  the  extrad 
to  a heat  fufficient  to  reduce  the  lead. 

-•  OxiDUM  Plumbi  album.  (£d.J 
Cei-ujfa.  {Loncl.  Dub.) 

White  oxide  of  lead.  Ceruffe. 

The  white  oxide  of  lead  is  manufadured  in  feveral  countries 
It  is  piepared  by  expofing  lead  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  To  ac’ 
celerate  the  oxidizement,  the  lead  is  calf  m thin  plates,  which  arj 
rolled  up  Ipirally,  A number  of  thefe  are  placed  perpendicular- 
y on  a fupport,  over  a flat  veflel  containing  vinegar,  which  is 
converted  into  vapour  by  a gentle  heat,  fuch  as'  tiat  of  dung 
e plates  become  flowly  covered  with  a white  cruft,  which  fs 
in  due  ume  removed  ; and  the  remains  of  the  plates  again  expo 
vapour  of  vinegar,  until  they  be  entirely  corroded  ^ 

friable'^h  ^ texture,  is  brittle 

tin  t '"hitenefs,  and  a fweet  tafte  It  is  ofl 

ten  adulterated  With  earthy  fubftances,  which  may  be  difeovL/d 
by  mixing  it  with  oil,  and  reducing  the  lead  in  a crucible  ' 

Ip  pharmacy  the  white  oxide  of  lead  is  only  ufed  in  the  comnn 
lition  of  ointments  and  plafters.  ^ compp- 

OxiDUM  PluMBX  RUBRUJ4.  (£^.) 

Minium.  (Land.)  ^ 

Red  oxide  of  lead. 

indeed  is  this  commodity  espeLd  to  be  mTdTbrther'Jh  ‘ 
psmton  of  ,t  being  a dtilind  branch  of  bufmeft  X 
melt  large  qnanttt.es  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom  if  a 

.hanged  by  L meanf  ra'^fwmdS 

wards, 
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wards,  till  the  fluidity  of  the  lead  is  deftroyed  ■,  after  which,  the> 
oxide  is  only  now  and  then  turned. 

The  red  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a very  heavy 
powder,  confining  of  minute  fhining  fcales,  of  a bright  fcarlet, 
verging  towards  yellow,  efpecially  if  triturated.  It  is  fometimes 
adulterated  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  red  bole,  or  powdered  brick. 
Thefe  frauds  are  detefted  by  the  inferiority  of  colour,  by  mixing  it 
with  oil,  and  fubjefting  it  to  the  tell  of  reduftion  ; and  by  its  form- 
ing a black  precipitate  with  tinfture  of  galls  when  difl'olved  in  ni- 
trous acid. 


OXIDOM  Plumbi  semivitreum.  {Ed.') 

Lithargyrus.  {Lond.  Dub.) 

Semi- Vitrified  oxide  of  lead.  Litharge. 

If  oxidized  lead  be  urged  with  a hafty  fire,  it  melts  into  the 
appearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  litharge.  Great- 
elt  part  of  the  litharge  met  with  in  the  Ihops,  is  produced  in  the 
purification  of  filver  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  and  filver* 
by  means  of  this  metal.  According  to  the  degree  of  fire  and  other 
circumftances,  it  proves  of  a pale  or  deep  colour;  the  firft  has 
been  commonly  called  Litharge  of  Silver,  the  other  Litharge  of 
Gold. 

The  oxides  of  lead  diffolve  by  heat,  in  exprefled  oils ; thefe 
mixtures  are  the  bafis  of  feveral  officinal  plafters  and  ointments. 

Lead  and  its  oxides  when  undlflblved,  have  no  confiderable  ef- 
fedls  as  medicines.  DiiTolved  in  oils,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
(when  externally  Applied)  anti-iriflammatt>ry  and  deficcative. 
Combined  with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  remarkably  fo ; and 
taken  internally,  prove  a powerful  though  dangerous  ftypric. 


POLYGALA  SENEGA.  Radix.  {Ed.) 

Seneka.  Radix.  {Land.  Ditb.) 

Seneka,  or  Rattlefnake  Root. 

Diadelpl^ia  OBandria. — Nat.  ord.  Lament aceic. 

Seneka  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  North  Ame 
rica,  particularly  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania.  This  root  is  ufually 
about  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  varioufiy  bent  and  contort- 
ed, and  appears  as  if  compofed  of  joints,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to 
referable  the  tail  of  the  animal  whofe  name  it  bears  ; a kind  of 
membranous  margin  runs  on  each  fide,  the  whole  length  of  the 


root. 

The  bark  is  the  aftive  part  of  the  root.  Its  tafte  is  at  firft  acid, 
afterwanis  very  fiot  and  pungent.  It  has  no  fmell. 

Its  acrimony  refides  in  a refin  ; for  it  is  entirely  extrafted  by 
alcohol;  docs  not  rife  in  diftillation ; and  is  not  deftroyed  by 
keeping; 
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^ It  IS  an  aftive  iliraulus,  and  increafes  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion, eipecially  of  the  pulmonary  velTels  It  has  therefore  been 
tound  uleful  in  typhoid  inflammations  of  the  lungs  : but  it  is  aot 
to  diforder  the  ftomach,  and  to  induce  diarrhoea.  ^ 

Some  have  likewife  employed  this  root  in  hydropic  cafes,  and 
not  without  fuccels  1 here  are  examples  of  its  occafionine  a 
plentiful  evacuation  by  ftool,  urine,  and  perfpiration ; and  by  this 
means  removing  the  difcafe,  after  .the  common  diuretics  and  hy! 
dragogues  had  failed.  ^ 

Ihe  Senegaro  Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fatal  elFedls  of  the 
bite  of  the  rattlefnake,  by  giving  it  internally,  and,  by  applybg  it 

externally  to  the  wound. 

The  ulual  dole  of  die  powder  is  thirty  grains  or  more. 

croup.'  u Emulating 

rOOYGONUM  BISTORTA.  (Ed.) 

Biflorta.  Radix.  Lond.) 

Great  Eillort,  or  Snakeweed.  Ihe  root. 

Willd.g  3.  OBcindria  I’rdgjima — Nat.  ord. 

^ wildinmoift  meadows  in 

■fittle  Cn~‘‘  f thicknefs  of  the 

1 k Anger,  of  a ^lackifli-brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  red 

dilli  within:  It  IS  writhed  or  bent  yermicularly  (wCnce  tte 

me  of  the  plant)  with  a joint, at  each  bending,  and  Lll  of  bulky 

he  root  of  the  fpecies  here  mentioned  lias,  for  die  S 
pan,  only  one  or  two  bendings  ^ three  or  mor;! 

Ail  the  parts  of  biftort  have  a rouffh  auftere  take  narfi^iW  i 
. c „,uch  ,s  one  of  .he  ftrougcft“of  rh“e 'v'e'glw’e 

olhc'rfi,  “■  tjsmorrhagief  and 

S^orl  internally  and  externally,  where  allrinEencv  is 

gea  dole  o/tie  rti“"p„':;it::;'s“' 

m1i  f tV  Mas.  RadL  (DuL) 

Male  fern.  Male  polypody.  The  root.  ^ ^ 

^ypyamia.  T///cr.r._Nat.  ord-  F/Bces. 

every'n;rt"o/p?^''''"'^^  and  grows  in  great  abundance  in  almoft 

gSlt  n"rfof  "■  ««  *e  ground  is  not  cultivated.  ^0 

ivh.le^a„„iher^of4ai;4;e'sVrr4d?;;“rdrria^^^^^^^^ 

together 
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together  with  its  appendages,  are  to  be  referved  for  ufe.  The 
two  ends,  however,  are  to  be  cut  off,  the  one  being  too  old  and 
fpongy,  the  other  too  new  and  green. 

When  chewed,  its  tafte  is  fomewhat  mucilaginous  and  fweet, 
and  afterwards  (lightly  aftringent  and  bitter.  Its  fmell  is  alfo 
weak. 

This  root  was  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the  days  of  Diofcori- 
des.  It  gradually  became  neglefted  ; but  its  ufe  was  again  revi- 
ved at  different  times  by  Madame  Nuffer,  Herrenfchwand,  and 
others,  who  certainly  frequently  fucceeded  in  killing  and  expel- 
ling the  taenia,  both  lata  and  cucurbitina,  by  the  exhibition  of  fe- 
cret  remedies,  of  which  the  fern  powder  was,  or  rather  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  be,  the  principal  ingredient ; for  there  is  much  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  aftive  purgatives  with  which  it  was  always  combi- 
ned, were  really  the  remedies  which  effedled  the  cure. 

The  fame,  or  nearly  a fimilar,  fecret,  has  been  bought  by  differ- 
ent potentates,  and  publifhed  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  fuffering  un- 
der this  obflinate  difeafe. 

Eveil  in  1799,  a Berlin  apothecary,  Matthieu,  was  fo  fortunate  as 
to  find  a purchafer  of  his  fecret  in  the  king  of  Pruflia.  The  remedy 
was  tried  in  three  cafes,  under  the  infpeftion  of  the  Medical  College, 
and  in  all  of  them  fuccaeded  in  expelling  the  worms,  without  pam 
or  any  other  remarkable  occurrence.  His  fecret,  and  dire6Hons 
for  their  exhibition,  was  publifhed  by  authority  of  the  College. 

For  fome  days,  the  patient  is  to  be  confined  to  a fpare  diet,  and 
to  live  principally  on  falted  food,  bread,  foups,  and  light  vegeta- 
bles. He  is  then  to  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  following  eleftua- 
xy  every  two  hours,  for  two  or  three  days,  until  he  perceive  the 
motion  of  the  worm  : 

5,.  Limatur.  ftanni  Angli  pur.  ^i. 

Pulv.  rad.  filic.  maris,  3vi. 

femin.  cynae,  §fs. 

— radic.  jalap,  refinofse, 

fal.  polychreft,  ana  3!.  M. 

Fiat,  cum  mellis  communis  fufficiente  quantitate,  eledtuarium. 

Hh  is  then  to  take,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  following  purga- 
tive eleftuary,  until  the  worms  be  expelled ; or  if  that  fhouid  not 
happen,  he  is  Co  fwallow  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  frefh  caflor  oil, 
or  get  a clyfler  of  the  fame. 

Pulv.  rad.  jalap,  refinof. 

fal.  polychreft,  ana  ^ii. 

fcammon.  Alep.  3i. 

gummi  guttae,  gr.  x.  M. 

Fiat,  cum  melle  commuiv,  eleftuarium. 

The 
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fttaSS  ItSlff rpat„7«  r'- 

.»e  di^aion  of  an  e.pe&p";;ai,“ 

POTENTILLA  REPTANS. 

Fentaphyllnm.  Radix.  (JLond.') 

C,ommon  cinquefoil.  . 

ticofl[^’^'  34-  Icofandrta  Polygamia — Nat.  ord.  Sen. 

by  road-fides.  Th^ro^ot  k modfmdy  and 

fometnnes  given  intemall-ir  ' .j-  I “nngent ; and  as  fuch  is 

employed  if  7a«S  fo^r  fl„f 

cortical  part  of  thf  ro“  ntay  be  ^he 

•«y  of  a drachm:  the  internal  part  is 

requires  to  be  given  in  double^the  Tof  t weaker,  and 

5 and  as  we  poffl  . ^ 

cinquefoil  is  but  litde  ufed.  ^ powerful  aftrmgents,  the 

PRUNUS. 

IVilld.g.  982.  Icofandria  Mofiogynia.^l^it,  ord.  Pomacea. 

29,  PrunusDomestica.  Fruaus  fF^\ 

Prunus  Gallica.  FruBu^  Prnm 
Dub.-)  Prnnnrr,  Gallicum  diBus.  {Long, 

THiTfreT-  f«"cli  prunes, 

originated  ftlTe  roMs"of1f“  l>ut  has  probably 

thefe  by  accident  fteat  ouantttLs'  frn'*.  >'-"«  <lropf 

e.  .om  the  Contment.  b n't^rnct  eTonc7£ 

their  nfedical  ctFe&  f re,7'abf  rhel7and*““'’T'T 

ly  ; which  they  perform  by  lubricating  th  ^ 

the  excrement.  They  are  of  and  loftening 

accompanied  with  heat  or  irritation  coftiveriefs, 

cathartics  would  tend  to  agiFravatp h the  more  ftimulating 

felves  fulflcient,  their  acTifon  mav  h'"  P’ t^ot  of  them- 
them  a little  rhubarb  or  the  like  ^ xo^  with 

carminative  ingredient  to  prevenJ  their  octfS^LLtnc^^^^ 

‘^p.  32.  Prunus  Spinosa. 

Prunus  fylvejlris.  FruBus.  f Land'S 

The  floe-tree.  The  fruit. 
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The  floe  alfo  grows  wild  in  Britain.  The  fntit  has  a ‘very 
aftringent  fourifl:i  'tafte.  It  contains  malic  acid.  The  infpiffatcd 
iuice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  very  aftrin^ent,  and  is  called  AcaCia 
Gtrvmnica.  An  infufion  of  a handful  of  the  flowers  is  a fafe  and 
eafy  purge.  The  powdered  bark  will  fometimes  cure  agues. 

PTEROCARPUS. 

Diadelpbia  Deccmdria.—^^t,  ord.  Fapilionacecv. 

Sp.  Pterocarpus  Santai.inus.  Lignum.  (Jdd.') 

Santalum  rubrum.  Lignum,  (JLond.  Dub.') 

Red  Saunders.  The'  wood. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  acquires  a very  large 
fize.  The  wood  is  brought  in  large  billets,  of  a com^aa  texture, 
a dull  red,  almoll  blackifti  colour  on  the  outlide,  and  a deep 
brighter  red  within.  It  has  no  manifeft  fmell,  and  little  or  no 
tafte.  It  communicates  a deep  red  to  reftified  fpirit,  but  givei 
no  tinge  to  aqueous  liquors  : a fmall  quantity  of  the  refln,  ex- 
tradled  by  means  of  fpirit,  tinges  a large  one  of  fiefli  fpirit,  of  an 
elegant  blood  red. 

The  principal  ufe  of  red  faunders  is  as  a colouring  dmg  ; with 
"which  intention  it  is  employed  in  fome  formulie,  particularly  in 
the  tinBura  lavanduice  compojita. 

Sp.  Pterocarpus  Draco.  Reji?ta.  (^Edi) 

Setnguis  Draconis.  B.ejina.  (^Lond.') 

Dragon’s  blood.  A refln. 

This  is  alfo  a very  large  tree.  It  is  a native  of  South  A.me- 
rica,  and  the  refln  which  exudes  from  incilions  made  in  ip  baik 
ufed  to  be  frequently  lent  from  Carthagena  to  Spain,  it  is  how- 
ever doubtful,  if  the  dragon’s  blood  of  the  fliops  be  produced 
from  this  tree,  as  many  others  furnilh  a fimilar  rehn,  as  the  Dia- 
ctena  draco,  Dalbergia  mcnetaria,  and  efpecially  the  Calainus 
draco,  which  probably  furniflies  all  that  is  brought  from  the  Eall 

The  beft  dragon’s  blood  is  not  in  cakes,  but  is  brought  in  fmall 
maffes,  of  the ' lize  of  a nutmeg,  wrapt  up  in  the  dried  leaves  of 
fome  kind  of  reed,  breaks  fmootli,  free  from  any  yifiblc  impuri- 
ties, of  a dark  red  colour,  whicli  changes,  upon  being  powdered,, 
into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon  ; readily  melts  and  catches  flame,, 
and  is  not  adfed  on  by  watery  liquors.  It  totally  diflblves  in  pure 
fpirit,  and  tinges  a large  quantity  of  the  menftruum  of  ft  deep  red. 
colour:  it  is  likewife  foluble  in  exprefied  oils,  and  gives  them  a 
red  hue,  Icfs  beautiful  than  that  communicated  by  anchufa.  Ihis.^ 
drug,  in  fubllance,  has  no  fenfible  fmell  or  take  ; when  diffolvcd, 
- it  difeovers  fome  degree  of  warmth  and  pungency. 
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Ba. 

Granatum  Hori,  pitalum,  Bakuftium  diBum.  FruBu,  r„ 
u.  (W)  /vV„,  Balaullia  *a-,  P,rU.,rpii  cJe  “ (nLT^ 

caikTSaXe.  “““ 

*'  ‘Fi’fandrm  Momgpnia.—iizu  ord,  Fc. 

rv“.x.  r-5  “ 

aftrmgem  and  as  fuch  is  occaConally  made'  ufc  of  TheV  ™“® 

PYRETHRUM.  (laud.  Dub.)  See  Anthemis. 

PYRUS  CYDONIA 

lietLce^'^Th  (Loud.) 

tap  /;T  ^ he  friut  and  feeds.  ^ 

^T—-^(=oJandria  Pe7itagj,ma.—'Nzt.  ord.  Pq.. 

perMi;t"lLgk°>if‘"““''  “ ”«■''=  “f  Crete,  but  ripens  its  ftnit 

tit.^th:^«7u;pS  m“:eXi“v  ' “'^7  ■"  9-”- 

and  more  liberally,  'lo  loofen  the  belly'”''T£, 

a mucilaginous  fubRance  of  no  particufar  Jit 

impart  to  watery  liquors;  announce  they  readily 

water  thick  and  ropy  like  the  white  of  an  egg!^ 

QUAS.SIA. 

WiDd.^.  849.  Decandria  Mouo^j/ ui a, —]S[ at.  ord.  Gruinales. 
Mountain  or  bitter  damfon  '^mba* 

*e  ft^sirth^r^u"  f7trt7Vtir^r“^  ,^'”= 

nurara,  as  ftated-by  the  Dublin  C^,te77;  ifbr:'u^fm\“:t 

pieces 
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pieces  fome  feet  long,  and  fome  inches  broad,  folded  lengthwife. 

It  is  light,  fibrous,  very  tough;  of  a pale  yellow  on  t ® ’ 

darker  coloured,  rough,  fcaly,  and  warted  on  the  outfi  e ; a 
fmell,  and  a bitter  not  difagreeable  tafte.  It  gives  out  is  i e 

nefs  both  to  alcohol  and  water.  ^ , j ^ 

It  has  been  much  celebrated  in  obllinate  diarrhoea,  dyfentery, 
anorexia,  indigeftion,  lienteria,  and  intermittent  fevers  ; but  it  is 
doubtful  that  it  is  better  than  other  bitters.  , 

It  is  given  in  powder,  in  dofes  of  half  a drachm  or  a w o e 
drachm  ;^but  it  is  too  bulky,  and  very  difficultly  pulverizable. 
It  is  beft  exhibited  in  decoaion.  Two  drachms  ot  the  bark  may 
be  boiled  in  two  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  the  decoaion  drunfc 
in  cupfuls  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

Sp.  3,  Ql’assia  Excelsa.  Lig?ium.  (^Ed!) 

^uajjia.  Lignim,  Cortex,  Radix.  (^Lond.^ 

Raffia.  The  wood,  bark,  and  root.  .n  j 

This  tree  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  Caribaean  iflands.  Ihe 
quaffia  of  the  fhops  is  the  wood  of  its  root,  ai^  net  of  the  quallia 
amara,  which  is  a very  rare  tree,  but  furpaffes  all  others  in  1 - 

t rn  i*s 

This  root  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  arm: 
whitilh,  becoming  yellowilh  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  has  a thin, 
grey,  fiffured,  brittle  bark,  which  is  deemed  in  Surinam  more 
powerful  than  the  wood.  Quaffia  has  no  fenfi  e o our, 
one  of  the  moft  intenfe,  durable,  pure  bitters  known.  Its  infu- 
lion,  decoaion,  and  tinaure,  are  almofl  equally  bitter  and  yellovN- 

iffi,  and  not  blackened  by  chalybeates.  • „ oil 

It  is  a very  pure  and  Ample  bitter,  and  may  be  given  in  all 
cafes  where  bitters  are  proper.  It  has  been  exhibited  m 
tent  and  bilious  fevers,  in  ftomachic  complaints,  in 
cachexy,  dropfies,  leucorrhcea,  and  gout.  It  1.  much  ^^^d  in  this 
country  to  give  the  bitternefs  to  malt  liquors,  though  it  lubjetts 
thole  brewers  who  employ  it  to  a very  heavy  pena  ty. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  reduced  to  a fufficiently  fine  powder  to  be  g - 
ven  in  fubftance,  and  is  therefore  generally  given  m.  the  torm 
infufion,  decocilion,  or  extract. 


QUERCUS. 

Monoecia  Polyandria. 


-Nat.  ord.  Ament acece. 


Sp.  Quercus  Robur.  Cortex.  (^Ed.~) 

^ercus.  Cortex.  (Land.  Dub.') 

The  oS"  grow  wlUt  in  Britain.  Tile  fnperior  excellence  of 
Us  ivood  tor  Ihip.tiuiWing  Las  rendered  its  cultivation  an  objeS 
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Bu'r“rbv  “ " f°“'«”-/a„e„d“  d 

in  every  inftance!'for  Sm viL°Lrk*"f s i“l>fti'nte, 

fndeed  it  is  fo  difficuitly  reduced  to  a alTertcd  ; and 

» can  fcarcely  be  given"  internali;  bi  [^biW  " 

Ql’Ercus  Cerris.  Cyniphis  nidus.  (Ed>t 
drienal  lak!'^' The 

This  fpecies  of  oak  ;ra  r . 

er  countries  of  Europe,  Levant,  and  of  the  warm- 

eggs  in  tL  Lves^^^^Sjher  depofites  its 

eachpunaure  an  excrefcence  is  prefenUv  for 

the  egg  IS  hatched,  and  the  infea^nofT  ^ ^ ^°trned,  within  which 

its  ^etanrorphpfis:  until  kwt  »f 

Jts  way  out  of  its  prifon.  Thefe  ex-rr^r  ^"lea,  when  it  eats 
gall-nuts.  They  ate  of  different  faes  r *’*“'*>  °'' 

furface,  of  a whitifli,  reddilh,  or  blackiih  coY  ^ “r  knotty  on  the 
netrated  with  a fmall- hole.  Internallv  th  ’ pe- 

but  hard,  more  or  lefs  brown  fubflaice  aYdYf  f 
rough  aftringent  tafte.  Good  galls  are  of  ^ 

low  colour,  heavy,  and  tuber^ulated  on  th  or  yel- 

the  moft  powerful  aftringents  we  polTefs  bu^t  ^ 

medicine,  ° ^ feldom  ufed  in 

RAPHANUS  rustic  a Nuq  rr  j , 

eearia  armoracia,  ’ ^ '^"^0  See  Cock- 

RESINA  ALBA.  gee  Pinus. 

RHABARBARUM.  ilonS.Dul,.)  SeeR„„„. 

Baccarnm ficc.,  fra-, 

^i7iaCermna.  Bacca.  {Lond.-)  J^ccus. 

mo/ce.  Monogyma.—Ei^Lt.^Td.  Jdu. 

This  tree,  or  bulh,  is  common  inhedg-es-  it  • t 

and  ripens  its  fruit  in  SentembM-  nr  th  u ^ ^ "o^^ers  m June, 

cur  markets,  the  fruit  of  fom#>  ^ ^gmning  of  Oaober.  In 

iug  alder,  atld  the  >>ear. 

mtxed  with  or  fubm.uted  L thiferf 

T z A* 

may 
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may  be  difcovered  by  opening  the  berries : thofe  of  buckthorn 
have  alnaoft  always  four' feeds,  the  berries  of  the  alder  two,  and 
thofe  of  the  dog-berry  only  one.  Buckthorn  berries,  bruifed  on 
white  paper,  ftain  it  of  a green  colour,  which  the  others  do  not. 
Thofe  who  fell  the  juice  to  the  apothecaries,  are  faid  to  mix  it 

with  a large  proportion  of  v^ater. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a nan- 
•feous  bitter  tafte.  They  have  long  been  in  confiderable  efteem  as 
cathartics  : and  celebrated  in  dropfies,  rheumatifms,  and  even  in 
tlie  gout : though  in  thefe  cafes  they  have  no  advantage  above 
other  purgatives,  and  are  more  ofFenfive,  and  operate  more  fe- 
verely,  than  many  which'  the  fliops  are  furniihed  with  : they  ge- 
nerally occ^fion  gripes,  licknefs,  dry  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
leave  a thirft  of  long  duration.  The  dofe  is  about  twenty  of  the 
frefh  berries  in  fubftance,  and  twice  or  thrice  this  number  in  de- 
coftion  ; an  ounce  of  the  expreffed  juice,  or  a drachm  of  the  dried 
berries. 

RHEUM  PALMATUM.  Radix.  {Ed.') 

Rhabarhdnwi.  Radix.  {Land.  Dui.) 

Palmated  rhubarb.  The  root. 

Wind,  S-  Enneandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Ole- 

racece.  . i.  u 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  China,  and  endures  the  colds 

of  our  climate.  -r,  i i.  • 

But  it  is  not  afcertained  that  the  Chmefe  or  Ruffiafl  rhubarb  is 
the  dried  root  of  this  plant.  Pallas  thinks  that  it  is  obtained  in- 
difcriminately  from  the  rheum  undulatum,  palmatum,  and  com- 
paftum,  more  efpeclally  from  the  firft  ; while  Mr  Sievers,  an 
apothecary  who  was  fent  by  Catherine  II.  on  purpofe  to  obtain 
the  true  rhubarb  plant,  and  travelled  for  feveral  years  in  the 
countries  contiguo’us  to  that  whence  the  rhubarb  is  brought, 
opinion,  that  the  botanical  charafters  of  the  plant  which  furnifbes 
it  are  ftill  unknown,  excepting  that  it  is  faid  not  to  grow  to  a great 
lize,  and  to  have  round  leaves,  which  are  toothed  on  the  edges 

with  almoft  fpinous  points.  _ 

All  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  brought  from  the  Chmefe  town 
Sini  or  Selim,  by  the  Bucharians.  It  grows  on  the  neighbouring 
chain  of  lofty  mountains  which  llretches  to  the  lake  Koko  Nor, 
between  35°  and  4^°  north  latitude.  It  is  dug  up  by  the  poor 
peafanti?  cleaned  from  the  earth,  cut  in  pieces,  ftrung  with  ihe 
bark  on  ftrings,  and  expofed  to  dry  under  cover  in  the  made  tor 
a whole  year,  before  it  is  again  cleaned  and  prepared  for  expor- 

^^^There  is  a diftinaion  made  in  commerce  between  the  Ruffian 
and'  Chinefe  rhubarb,  all^iough  they  both  come  from  the  fame 
country, 
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The  R^an  is  dearer,  and  always  a•onf^ 
tion  IS  paid  both  in  purchafing  and  tranfeoni 
government  I„  Kiachta,  on  the  Rnfc  * • *e 

from  the  Buchanans  b:^  a Ruffian  apo®he“a‘T' who"  “ 

Ihe  bad  IS  immediately  burnt  and  th.  it- 

bark,  woody  parts,  and  every  impurL  i„T  ftom  its 

again  P«orfturgh,'rht‘e  Tt“]; 

colour'  “t  whitiffi.yell„„ 

fo  large  a hole,  that  many  pi“ ts  baVl  -he  P'tforated  with 
The  Chmefe  or  Eaft  Indiarrhubar^isT^T^,  “ '^^k. 
Canton.  It  is  heavier  harder  brought  bj  fea  from 

feldom  perforated  with  hols’  and  IT  i 

two  «a,  bdes.  as  if  they  had  beenlomplff^d  ’ ‘°”S  ^ 

verizable;  forming  rplwd  ; bemgfa%pu,. 

peculiar,  naufeousf  arLati^Wn  having  ^e 

terilh,  fomewhat  aftring'nt  and  ^ 

under  the  teeth,  fpeedliy  coloudn^rr^rr^'^^'''''^ 
ing  very  mucilaginous.  The  hze  ^ a^»va,  and  not  appear- 
l^tle  confequence  ; only  we  muft  breat  of 

^ey  are  not  decayed  or  rotten  within  '^d  ^hat 

that  they  are  not  mufty  or  worm  eat  ’ alfo  obl'erve  ' 

fary,  as  damaged  pieces  are  the  more  neeef 

coloured  withlowdered  rhubarns"l^imlof “P- 
Ihe  principal  conftituent  rrf  u , ™P°te  on  the  buyer, 
ble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water^  extraftive  matter,  folu. 

above  one-half  its  weight.  Rhubarb  it  ]ofes 

odorous  matter,  on  which  its  ne.i  ^ fome  volatile 

vity  as  a purge  depend  ; for  when  “s  afti. 

preparation  to  which  the  rhubarb  ^af  h 

pu“?  one-fixth  of  its  wefp-ht  contains  fome  tan- 

. ?^bubarb  is  a mild  cathartic  whirh  ^ 

irritation,  and  may  be  given  wkh  f^  or 

and  to  children.  L fom  ^Lple  ^w  ^ ^''^^nant  women, 

laxity'”"^  diarrhea  and  diforders  proteding 

Rhubarb  is  exhibited, 

poilrfoUytXTgSve  =>hT  tiS^hS  mln°‘’"r' 

j-  than  in  any  other.  The 

^ dofe 
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dofe  for  M odaU,  is  about  a and  i«“ax«iv! 

more  aaLve  purgatives.  In  fmallei  doles  it  one  p 

““!r„tXnfn;‘Kbabarb,ieid~^^ 

ral«  o°wt,  a?;  rUu^es  doible  *e  =lofo  » Fodaoo 

the  fame  effea.  It  is  well  adapted  for  clnldren,  but  mull  be 

”Y'braX?r'0n  account  of  tbe  ftimulating  nature  of  the 

me^tillruum,  this  preparation  frequently 

fes  large  enough  to  operate  as  a purgattve.  Its  prtiictpal 

" The  :X"htarb  are  deflroyed  by  roaftittg,  boiling,  and 
in  forming  tlie  extraa. 

RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHUM.  Folia.  {Ed.') 

Yellow-flowered  rhododendron.  The  leaves. 

IViltd.  g.  867.  fp.  7.  Decandria  Monogynia.—ls^t.  ord.  Bi^ 
"t".s  fmall  fltrub  grows  in  the 

parts  of  the  fnow-covered  mountams  in  E?**.  ®*'Xk.Tat  *e 
eially  in  Dauvia.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  rigid,  relleaed  at  tne 
edferjough  on  the  upper  furface,  fmooth  and  paler  on  the  loner. 
’When  drie*d,  they  have  no  fmell,  but  a rough,  aftnngent,  and  - 
terX  taiie  They  alto  contain  a ftimulant,  narcotie  principle  ■, 
for  dley  in«eafe  the  heat  of  the  body,  excite  third,  and  produce 
diapho«fls,  or  ail  increafed  diCcharp  of  the  other 
cretions  • and  in  a larger  dofe,  inebriation  and  delirium. 

The  Siberians  life  a decoaion  of  it  in  rheumatilni  and  gout. 
They  put  about  two  drachms  of  the  dried  flirub  m an 
with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping  1 - ^ 

heat  for  a night,  and  this  they  take  in  the  morning.  Befides 
other  efleas,  it  is  faid  to  produce  a fenfation  of 
ing  in  the  pained  parts  •,  but  in  a few  hours  the  pai  „^rallv 

ab!e  fymptoms  a\e  relieved,  and  tvvo  or  three  dofes  generally 
complL  the  cure.  The  ufe  of  liquids  is  not  allowed  during 
operation,  as  this  is  apt  to  induce  vomiting. 


RHUS  TOXICODENDRON.  Folia.  (Ed.) 


Poifon  oak.  The  leaves. 


-Nat.  .ord.  Bu~ 


Willd.  g.  566.  Jp.  17-  Fentandria  ‘Tngyma.- 

’“Tuts  is  a deciduous  ilirub  of  moderate  Vow*.  u uativ.  of 

North  America.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 

long  leaf-ltalks.  Each  leaf  confifts  of  three  leafits.  It 
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JimeTL"  inflammation,  and  fome- 

times  even  iphacelation,  m the  parts  touched  with  it  Tt 

firft  tned  as  a medicine  by  Dr  Alderfon  of  Hull,  in  iiS’tatL  S 

he  expenments  of  M.  Frefnoi  with  the  rhus  radicans.  He  ive 

t in  four  cafes  ot  paralyfis,  in  dofes  of  half  a grain,  or  a cfain 

three  times  a-day,  and  all  his  patients  recovered  to  a cerLfn  H 

to  pa\r.r' 
rises. 

Willd.g.  445.  Pentandria  Momgj/nta—.t^2it.  ord.  Pomacea, 

tic^Z:  Thel^i. 

tivlte'd  for™hViX\T!B'plfaffne”L^^^  ‘f 

the  fruit  contains  faccharinem^^^^^^^^^^ 

fubftance  fcarcely  foluble  in  cold  ’water  ’ve"t  ^ 

ter,  and  coagulating  into  the  form  of  a jelly  as^ it  cooE  '“r  ° 
xng  currant  ]uice  with  a fufficient  Quantify  of  r ^ ,7^ 


{Lo?id.  Lub.) 


Sp.  8.  Rises  Nigrum.  Frubtus. 
rSlack.  currant^  The  fruit. 

This  is  alfo  a native  Ihrub,  which  is  lik-oixfir  f 1 
vated  for  the  fame  purpofes  with  the  former  ^ ^nlti- 

xs  preferred  to  it  for  medical  ufe 

I 

them"  ••  '■■«<>  oil  obtained  from 

rope'^rlro^Zdv  of  Eu. 

he.ght.  which  feldcl*exceeds  twenty^Lr^  Xh  f 
prickly  and  triangular  and  mnra;n  capfules  are 

black.matblcd  hulk,  a’whi.e  oily  itZZ  it'llnYs’ ZrZ’ly 

^ ' ^cridi 
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acrid;  and  one  or  two  of  the  feeds  fwallowed  entire,  operates  as 

a drallic  purgative  or  emetic.  ^ • i_  r 

The  kernels  yield  almoft  a fourth  part  of  their  weight  of  a 
bland  fixed  oil,  commonly  called  Caftor  Oil.  It  is  obtained  from 
them  either  by  exprefton,  or  by  decoftion  with  water.  The  or- 
mer  method  is  praftifed  in  Europe,  the  latter  m Jamaica  lo 
increafe  the  produdl,  it  is  common  to  parch  the  feeds  over  the  re 
before  the  oil  is  extrafted  from  them  ; but  the  oil  thus  obtained 
is  inferior  to  that  prepared  by  cold  exprelTion  or  iimple  deco&on, 

and  is  apt  to  become  rancid.  , . • n , 

Genuine  caftor  oil  is  thick  and  vifcid,  of  a whitilh  colour,  m- 

fipid  or  fweetilh  to  the  tafte,  and  without  fmell.  _ 

As  a medicine,  it  is  a gentle  and  ufetul  purgative  : it  in  gene- 
ral produces  its  effeas  without  griping,  and  may  be  given  with 
fafetv  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper,  as  in  colic,  calculus, 
gonorrheea,  &c. : iome  likewife  ufe  it  as  a purgative  in  worm- 
cafes.  Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  commonly  anfwers  with  an 

adult,  and  a drachm  or  ti^o  with  an  infant. 

With  many,  the  averfion  to  oil  is  fo  great,  that  this  purgative 
cannot  be  taken  without  great  reluaance  ; and  accordingly  di  e- 
rent  modes  of  taking  it  have  been  propofed.  Some  prefer  taking 
it  fwimming  on  a glafs  of  water  or  peppermint  water,  or  m the 
form  of  emulfion,  with  mucilage,  or  with  the  addition  of  a litt  e 


rum. 


ROSA.  j c 

Willd.  g.  997.  Icofandria  ?olygynia.—^-i.%.  ord.  Se7iticofu.-. 

Sp.  16.  Rosa  Gallica.  Petala. 

Rofa  ruhra.  Petala.  (^Lcnd.  Duhl) 

Red  rofe.  The  petals.  . r • v.  i. 

This  has  not  the  fragrance  of  the  fucceedmg  fpecies  ; but  the 
beautiful  colour  of  its  petals,  and  their  pleafant  altringency,  have 
rendered  them  officinal. 

/ 

.S'/!.  17.  Rosa  Damascena.  Petala.  {Land.  Dui.') 

Rofa  centifoha.  Petala.  (-E^O 

Damalk  rofe.  The  petals.  .u  j r 1,. 

The  native  country  of  this  ffirub  is  unknown,  but  the  delight- 
ful fragrance  of  its  flowers  has  rendered  it  the  favourite  ornament 
of  every  garden.  In  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus,  the  damal- 
rofe  was  conlidered  as  a variety  only  of  the  rofa  centifolia ; but 
Alton,  Du  Roi  and  Willdencw  have  arranged  it  as  a diltinct  ipe- 
cies  It  is  however  highly  probable,  that  the  petals  of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  rofa  centifolia,  or  Dutch  bunared-leaved  roie, 
Willdenow’s  I^th  fpecies,  are  employed  indifcnniinately  wit 
thofe  of  the  real  damalk  role  in  the  diftillation  of  rofe  water. 
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Sp.  31.  Rosa  Cani^A.  FruBus  recens.  (^Ed.") 

Cynojhatus.  FruBus.  (JLond.') 

Dog  role.  The  fruit  called  Heps. 

This  llirub  is  found  in  hedges  throughout  Britain.  The  pulp 
01  the  fruit,  befides  faccharine  matter,  contains  citric  acid,  which 
gives  It  an  acid  tafte.  The  feeds,  and  lliff  hair  with  which  they 
are  furroundei^  mull  be  carefully  removed  from  the  pulp  before 
It  can  be  ufed.  ^ 

ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS.  Summitates Jlore?ites.  (Ed  ) 

Jlos.  {_Lond?,  Rofmarinus.  Herba. 

Rofemary.  The  herb  and  flowers. 

— Nat.  ord.  Verticil- 

Rosemary  is  a Ihrubby  perennial,  which  grows  wild  in  the 

cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a fra- 

fhn?  f r ’ ^ bitterilh  tafte,  approaching  to 

lavender  .•  the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  ftrongeft;  Lxt 
tothefethe  cup  of  the^flower;  the  flowers  themfelves  are  confi- 
derablj  the  weakeft,  but  moft  plealant. 

Its  virtues  depend  entirely  on  its  effential  oil,  which  feems  'to 

• from  f not  only  from  its  peculiar  tafte,  but 

from  Its  polTefling  chemical  properties,  which  depend  on  the  pre- 

wrell°o„gk”p‘°'’  Of  'i-phor 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM.  Radir..  (Ed\ 

Rubta.  Radix.  {Land.  Dubi) 

Madder.'  The  root. 

laZf‘‘'  I*'  *■  ord.  Std- 

perennial,  andgrowa  wild  in  fome  parts' of  Britain 

quill,  VhTch  aT^redlhr^ugh^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

Cof^Ve'^cr':  - --  - 

.u^r:pS:od“‘;t'"s  ifan“:r^,tL:l 

. da^'of  md«oZ""  “ half  a dtadtm,  feveral  tintoa 
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RUEUS  IDiEUS.  FruBus.  {Land.  Fuh.') 

Rafpberiy.  The  fruit.  . xt  1 c • 

Willd.  g.  998.  fp.  4.  Icofandriu  Folygyniu. — P^at.  orcl.  benti- 

This  flirub  is  found  wild  in  Britain,  and  is  much  cultivated 
for  the  fake  of  its  pleafant  fub-acid  fruit,  which  contains  both 
citric  and  malic  acids. 

RUMEX  ACETOSA.  Folia.  {_Ed.) 

Aeetofa  pratenjis.  iolia.  (^Lond.')  Acetofu.  Folia.  (^Dub.) 

Sorrel.  The  leaves.  , . ^ , n, 

Willd.  g.  3^^*  Hexaudria  Frigynia. — J\at.  ord.  Olera- 

Sorrel  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  Britain.  The  leaves  have  an  aftringent 
acid  tafte,  without  any  i'mell  or  particular  flavour  : their  medical 
eftefts  are,  to  cool,  quench  third,  and  promote  the  urinary  dif- 
charge  : a decoftion  of  them  in  whey  affords  an  ufeful  and  agree- 
able drink  in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diforders. 

All  thefe  effefts  are  to  be  afcribed  entirely  to  the  fuper-oxalate 
of  potafs  which  they  contain. 

RUT  A GRAVEOLENS.  Herba.  (Ed.") 

Ruta.  Herba.  {Land.)  Folia.  (^Dub.) 

.Rue.  The  herb.  . , ■ 

Willd,  g.  fp'  I*  Hecandria  Monogyma. — Nat.  01  d.  Multi- 

^ This  is  a fmall  llirubby  plant,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 

and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  , . -n 

Rue  has  a flrong,  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a bittenfh,  penetrating 
tafte  : the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are  extremely  acrid,  info- 
much  as  to  inflame  and  blifter  the  ikin,  if  much  handled.  With 
regard  to  their  medical  virtues,  like  other  remedies,  of  which 
the  adive  condiment  is  an  eftential  oil,  they  are  heating  and  fh- 
mulating,  and  hence  fometimes  are  ferviceable  in  fpafmodic  aftec- 
tions,  and  cafes  of  obftruaed  fecretions. 

SABINA.  {Lond.  Dub.')  See  Juniperus. 

SACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM. 

a.  Saccharum  non  purijicatum.  (^Lond.  Ed.)  oaccbai  um  t u- 

brurn.  {Dub.)  T^  t v r 7 -r 

b.  Saccharum  purijicatum.  (JLond.  DuJ.j  Saccha?  urn  put  ij~ 

fimuvi.  i_Ed.) 

q.  Sacchari  rubrt  fyrupus.  [^Uub.) 

Sugar 
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Sugar  cane.  Raw  or  brown  fugar.  Double  refined  fugar.  Mo. 

(1  AO 


Willd.  g.  122.  fp.  4.  l^riandria  Digynia.—^zt.  ord.  Gramina. 

luE  fugar  cane  grows  wild  in  both  Indies,  and  forms  the  prin- 
cipal objeift  of  cultivation  in  the  Well  Indies. 

Sugar,  of  which  we  have  already  (256.)  noticed  the  general 
properties,  is  principally  obtained  from  this  plant,  by  boilino- 
down  its  exprelTed  juice,  with  the  addition  of  a certain  proportion 
of  lime  or  potafs,  until  the  greater  part  is  dilpofed  to  concrete 
into  brownilh  or  yellowilh  cryllalline  grains.  The  lime  or  potafs 
IS  added  to  faturate  fome  malic  acid,  whofe  prefence  impedes  the 
cryftallization. 

T.he  molailes,  or  that  portion  of  the  iiifpiffated  juice  which  does 
^t  cryllallize,  is  feparated  from  the  raw  fugar,  which  is  fent  to 
Europe  to  be  refined.  This  is  performed  by  dili'olving  it  in  wa- 
ter, boiling  the  folution  with  lime-water,  clarifying  it  with  blood 
or  white  of  eggs,  and  llraining  it  through  W'oollen  bags.  The  fo- 
lution, after  due  evaporation,  is  permitted  to  cool  to  a certain  de- 
gree, and  then  poured  into  conical  forms  of  unglazed  earthen 
ware,  where  it  concretes  into  a mafs  of  irregular  cryftals.  The 
fyrup  which  has  not  cryllallized  is  then  permitted  to  run  off 
through  a hole  in  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  upper  or  broad  end 
ot  the  cone  is  then  covered  with  moift  clay,  the  water  of  which 
gradually  penetrates  into  the  fugar,  and  dlfplaces  a quantity  of 
iyrup,  which  would  otherwife  be  retained  in  it.  and  difcolmir  iV 
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In  Europe,  fugar  is  almoft  folely  ufed  as  a /condiment.  But  it 
is  alfo  a very  wholefome  and  powerful  article  of  nourifhment ; for 
during  crop  time,  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  notwithftanding 
their  increafed  labours,  always  grow  fat.  It  is  in  this  way  alfo 
that  its  internal  employment  is  ufeful  in  foine  difeafes,  as  in  fea 
fcurvy  : for  fugar  produces  no  particular  efFeft  as  a medicine,  ex- 
cept that  the  coarfer  and  impure  kinds  are  flightly  purgative.  Ap- 
plied externally,  it  adfs  as  an  efcharotic  in  fpongy  and  unhealthy 
granulations ; and  to  abraded  or  inflamed  furfaces  it  proves  gent- 
ly ftimulant.  In  pharmacy  it  is  principally  employed  to  cover 
bad  taftes,  to  give  form,  and  to  preferve  more  adive  fubftances. 
In  ufing  it  for  the  laft  purpofe,  we  muft  always  remember,  that  if 
the  proportion  of  fugar  employed  be  too  fmall,  it  will  promote 
inftead  of  retarding  the  fermentation  of  the  articles  it  is  intended 
to  preferve. 

•SAGAPENUM.  Gumvii-rejina.  (Lo7id.  huh.  Ed.') 

Sagapenum.  A gum-refin.  ' 

The  plant  which  furnilhes  this  fubftance  is  not  afcertained,  but 
is  conjeftured  by  Willdenow  to  be  the  Ferula  Perfica. 

Sagapenum  is  a concrete  juice  brought  from  Alexandria,  either 
in  diftin^  tears,  or  agglutinated  in  large  mafles.  It  is  outwardly 
of  a yellowiih  colour  ; internally,  fomewhat  paler,  and  clear  like 
horn;  it  grows  foit  upon  being  handled,  and  Iticks  to  the  fingers  ; 
its  tafte  is  hot,  naufeous  and  bitterilh,  and  its  fmell  difagreeable 
and  alliaceous. 

It  is  not  fufible  ; is  fparingly  foluble  in  alcohol ; almoft  entire- 
ly foluble  in  water ; and  affords  a fetid  eflential  oil  by  diftilla- 

tion.  _ 

In  medical  virtues  it  holds  a kind  of  middle  place  between  affa- 
foetida  and  galbanum,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  under  limilar  circumftances. 

SAL-AMMONIACUS.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Murias  Ammo- 
nite. 

SAL-COMMUNIS.  (^Dub.)  S AL-MURIATICUS.  {Land.) 
See  Murias  Sod.®. 

SALIX  FRAGILIS. 

Salix.  Cortex.  (^Dub.) 

Crack-willow.  'ITie  bark. 

hioccia  hiandria.—'^2X.  ord.  Ainentacec^. 

This  willow  grows  wild  111  England.  Tlie  bark  poffeffes  a 
confiderable  degree  of  bitternefs  and  aftringency.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  fome  as  a fubftitute  for  the  Pcruv'ian  bark ; and 
9f  the  indigenous  barks  which  have  been  propofe^,  xt  is  perhaps 

one 
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one  of  the  moft  efFedual.  But  in  point  of  efficacy  it  is  in  no  de 
gree  to  be  compared  with  the  Peruvrjin  bark.  ^ 

SALVIA  OFFICINALIS.  Folia,  ^Ed.) 

i^alvui.  Folium.  {Loud.  Lub.) 

Sage.  3 he  leaves, 

Mpnogynia — Nat.  Old. 

cuWv°ated  .“/orgari?!’"'ileTe  f Europe,  and 

feting  in  fize,  or  f„  th™‘„,on^„7  i „ ^ 

are  the  fame  They  have  a peculiar  aromadc  “me  “''Lr'''"'" 
aromatic  take,  with  lome  f u-  and  a warm. 

In  its  effea;  fage  fgrTes  S f --.“g'"'/- 

carminative  and  tonic.  aromatics.  It  is  llimulant, 

viceable  in  debXes'of'lhe'ieVvouTfX 

per  dofes  ; thefe  contain  the  whole  virtues  of  the  f’  .P""®- 

led  water  and  effential  oil,  only  its  Warmth  i ^ 
without  any  of  its  roughnefs  of  bittelmeL  quality, 

tbe  leaves,  with  the  addition  of  a little  1 " mfufions  of 

in  febtne  gtrorde''! 

Common  elder  The  * i,  i’  {Lond.  Dub.'\ 

i-  ftnitrs:/3r  ^ 

gently  cathartic.  An  infulion  is 

in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ou„™ 

tMely,  and  in  fmall  dofes  to  pfove  an  effic’, P“''g=  n'nde- 

rudi°‘  ’■«  i!«!  fluid  fecret®„s  Thf  "T' 

rudiments  of  the  leaves  are  ftronn-i  • ® buds,  or 

much  violence  as  to  be  defervedl  ^ ^ P'^rgative,  and  adf  with  fo 
are  very  ^1-  flower^ 

flavour,  which  they  yield^in  “«'«'able  aromatic 

part  by  infufion  to  vifoiis  and  ^ water,  and  im- 

contain  malic  acid,  and  have  a fwfetiffi'^'^^  ’-ouors.  The  berries 
verthelefs,  eaten  in  fnhft  ' eetilh,  not  unpleafant  tafve  ■ ru- 

qefl-ed  i“icri"i;"d(^edr:h't"„fSe‘’’f  ^ -- 

.ime,  d.es  conCde.ble  ferviee  i„  ftid^S  diL^t*'^* 
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SANTALUM  RUBRUM.  (^Lond.  Dub.')  See  Pterocar- 
pus  Santalinus. 


SANTONICUISL  iLond.  Dub.)  See  Artemisia. 


Sapo  cx  oleo  olivarnm  et  foda  confeBm.  {1^1)  S^po 
diva:  et  mitro  confeBus.  {Land.)  Supo  durus 

The  general  chemical  properties  ot  foap  have  been  alre  y 
ticed  (24c;.)-  The  only  fpecies  which  is  officinal  in  our  Pharma- 
copoeias, IS  that  compoled  of  olive  oil  and  foda.  It  is  only  pre- 
pared in  the  countries  which  produce  the  oil.  I or  medicinal  uf 

we  urefer  the  Spanifli.  ...  , • 

It  ffiould  be  white  and  hard,  diffolve  entire^  m water  and  la 

alcohol,  forming  with  the  former  a milky,  and  with  the  latter  a ^ 
tranfparent  folutlon,  the  folutions  ffiould  froth  freely  on  apt  - 
tion.^  It  ffiould  not  be  variegated  in  its  colour,  ffiel  greafy 
moift,  or  be  covered  with  a falme  efflorefcence  •,  and  the  folutions 
ffiould  not  have  a rancid  fmell  or  tafte.  Some  of  the 
penfatories  are  fo  very  particular  about  the  natup  of  the  foap 
ufed  in  medicine,  as  to  direcl  it  to  be  prepared  by  the  apothecary, 
by  fimply  triturating,  without  the  affiltance  of  heat  Provence 
o3,  with  Llf  its  weight  of  a folution  of  foda,  ot  the  fpecific  gra- 

''■'soap  ifdecomt°M  Vy  “I'i  if 

metallme  falts.  The  acids  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  ferrate 
tTe  oiL  'Jffir  earths  form  an  infoluble  earthy  foap  with  the  oil, 
and  feparate  the  alkali,  while  with  the  falts  there  is  a mutual  de- 
compofition,  the  acid  combines  with  the  alkali,  and  earthy  or  me- 

talbne  foa Urgent  or  the  power  it  poffieffes  oL 

rendering  oil^nd  relinous  fubllances  mifcible  with  water,  has 
given  rile  to  very  erroneous  notions  of  its  medica  virtues  It 
was  fuppofed  to  render  ,fuch  fubftances  more  readily  foluble  in 
the  juices  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  ^nd  to  be 
well  fitted  for  dilTolving  fuch  oily  or  unauous  matters  as  it  my. 
meet  with  in  the  body,  attenuating  vifcid  juices,  opening  yftruc- 
tTons  ^f  the  vifeera,  and  deterging  all  the  velTels  it  pafles  though.. 
It  has  likewife  been  fuppofed  a powerful  menftruiim  for  the  uri- 
nary calculus  •,  and  a folution  of  loap  in  lime-water,  has  been  con 
fide^ed  as  one  of  the  ftrongefl  diflolvents  that  can  be  taken  wul.^ 
fafety  into  the  ftomach : For  the  virtue  of  this  compolition  ha, 

been  thought  confiderably  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the  dil- 

folving  powers  of  the  foap  and  lime-water  "’hen  ymixed. 

How  erroneous  thefe  ideas  are,  appears  evidently,  "hen  w 
Tecolka  the  very  cafy  decompolition  of  foap,  which  tenders  • 
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perfeaiy  impoffible  that  it  fliould  enter  the  circiilatlntr  fvftem 
indeed  come  into  contad  with  the  fluids  even  of  the  m^Ih 
out  being  decompofed.  As  to  the  folution  of  foan  in  limeCIl 
we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  only  a clumfy  way  of  ^exhibitini  rr* 
utionof  foda  ; for  the  foap  is  decompo^fed/an  in^^ 
lime  is  formed,  and  the  foda  remains  in  folution  The  im- °l 
ufe  of  foap  Ihould  therefore  be  confined,  in  ^‘00^^  ^ 

difeutient,  and  a ufeful  application  Jfprains  and  bTulfe?”"^'^ 

SARCOCOLLA.  Gummi-rfi/t?ui.  (Lo^id.) 
barcocolla. 

dud  of  the  Pensa  Sarcocolla,  218/^1  ^Te^r 

ord.  Conglomerate.  “Sts  talte  ig 
med  with  a dull  kind  of  fweetnefs.  It  diiTol^erin 
and  appears  to  be  chiefly  of  the  gummy  kind  wifh^^T’ 
mixture  of  refinous  matter.  ^ ^ ^ ^ »d- 

SARSAPARILLA.  (^Lond.  Dub.)  See  Saitlax. 
SASSAFRAS^.  (^Lond.  Dub.)  See  Laurus. 

SCAMMONIUM.  ^Lond.  Dub.)  See  Co.vorvu.us. 

SCILLA  MARITIMA.  Radi,.  (Ed) 

Scit/a  Radix.  {Land.  Dub.)  ^ 

Squill.  The  root. 

*’  Monogjma.—l^s,i.  ord.  Lilia. 

The  fquill  13  a perennial  bulbou§-rooted  ulanr  u 

Sfuv*,!  northori'Sef/L^ 

furrounded  bv  other  ^ittenuated  at  both  ed^^es 

.fat  the  root  a,  firft  Sght  he  'W„’ 


■*. 


Sr 
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are  full  of  a white  vifcid  juice,  have  f^^’^ely  * 

.very  bitter,  naufeous  and  extremely  acrid  tafte.  Rubbed  on  the 

with  in  the  *' 

dried  fcales,  which  Ihould  be  brittle,  femipellucid,  fmooth,  but 
wi*  lines,  and  when  chewed,  ihould  feel  tenactons,  and 

tafte  verv  bitter,  without  manifeft  acrimony.  • • i j 

^e  adive  conftituent  of  the  fquill  i»  the  acrid  principle ; and, 
therefore,  it  becomes  almoft  inert  by  two  much  drying,  or  by  be. 
Sg  kept  too  long  in  the  form  of  powder  It  alfo  contains  b.tte. 
exnaaive,  much  mucilage,  albumen  and  ftarch. 

clven  internally  in  large  dotes,  it  produces  purging  and  vomit- 

inf  fometimes  even  ftrangury,  bloody  urine,  inflammation,  and 
mg,  lometiro  I„  {mailer  dofes  it  proves  a uteful  eipec- 

mlTald'tXand  U is  laid  to  leffen^  the  frequency  of  the 

fnmetimes  given  as  a ^general  ftimulant  in  typhus, 
f Tiallv  to  cattle.  Bift  it  is  much  more  frequently  exhibited  as 
^ iftnrant  where  the  lungs  are  loaded  with  vifcid  matter,  and 

::aXfetL  inIop^^^^^^^^  for  which  purpofe  it  is  commonly 

"thelfc*tuStone  or  two  grains  three  or  f°- times - 

XP  f ‘defigTed  ::rettic"of  a rol,;i*o°r  pill”:  liquid 
lets  when  \ though  thefe  may  be  ren- 

5^md  l":  difegteSf  both  to  the  palate  and  llomach  by  the  ad- 

dition  of  aromatic  diftilled  waters. 

SCORDIUM.  (Londr)  See  Teucrium.  . 

SENNA.  {Land.  Dub.')  See  Cassia. 

SENEKA.  {Land.  Dub.)  See  Polygala. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINIANA.  (W.  D»S.)  See 

Ar  1ST  0 LOG  HI  A. 

SEVUM  OVILLUM.  iDub.-)  See  Ovis. 

^ SIMAROUBA.  {_Lo7uI.  D7ib.')  See  Quassia. 

^orad^nama  Sillquofa.-ii^X.  ord.  SiUjuof.. 
Sb.  4.  SiNAPis  Alba.  SeTneTi.  {Ed.) 

SiTiupis.  SeTTima.  {I^ub.) 

White  muftard.  The  feeds.  - 
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Sp.  5:  SiNAPis  Nigra. 

Stnapts,  Semen.  {^Lond.') 

, Common  muftard.  The  feeds. 

compreffed  feeds,  which  have  an 
The  rn  ^ ^ pungent  fmell  when  reduced  to  powder 

perfeaion  to  aqueous  li- 
L whnl  f i ^ extrafts  extremely  little  of  either - 

Sftt^  to  " P""Se"cy  anfes  with  water  in  diftillation.  Com-' 
infiniH  1 ^ ^ confiderable  quantity  of  a foft 

nrefr  ’ •'  ^he  cake  left  after  the  tx 

^ Saiil  muftard  was  at  lirft. 

fn^  fwaUowed  entire,  to  the  quantity  of  a table- 

p^pffa  ftomach  in  fome  cafes  of  dyf. 

p p ha,  and  to  excite  the  penftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines  ef4 

SIUM  NODIFLORUM. 

Sium.  HeKha.  <^Lond.') 

^-eeping  Ikerrit.  The  herb. 

y><?7«/«.~Nat.  ord.  Umlel- 

■ perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  rivers  and  dJf,>h 

but  a"lfo“=^'  “ >’'  ”«  »"'y  a diuretic  . 

twt  a ,„„„  I d,  ^ fix  yearsTlfr^urfdTa^TloTr,’* 

a-dav  In^h  fpbonfuls  of  the  juice  twice 

or  fmi*  ^ adds,  that  he  has  given  repeatedly  to  adults  three 

r ounces  every  morning,  in  fimilar  complaints.  In  fuch 

takTft  re^?r^  nor  bowels.  Children 

Ke  It  readily  when  mixed  with  milk. 

^SYMBRIUM  NASTURTIUM.  Iferla.  (h.) 

aquaticum.  Herba  recens.  {Lond.)  Herba.  (hub  >1 
^mmon  water-creffes.  The  recent  herb.  ^ 

^it^uofce.  ’ '^effadpnamia  Si/iquofa.^l^zi,  ord.  SU 

^ / - This 
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This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  clear  fprings  and 
rivulets  throughout  llritain.  Its  leaves  remain  green  all  the  year, 
but  are  in  greateft  perfedlion  in  the  fpring.  7'hey  have  a quick 
pungent  fmell  (when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers),  and  an  acrid 
tall'e,  fimilar  to  that  of  fcurvy-grafs,  but  weaker. 

By  drying  or  boiling,  it  loVes  its  fenfiblc  qualities  entirely. 

It  a£ts  as  a gentle  ftiinulant  and  diuretic  : for  thcfe  |)urpofes, 
the  expreU'ed  juice,  whiclv  contains  the  peculiar  tafle  and  pungen- 
,cy  of  the  herb,  may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce  or  two,  and 
continued  for  a conhderable  time. 

SMIL  AX  S \RSAPARILLA.  Radix.  (Ed.) 

Sarfapuritla.  Radix.  1 (Lend.  Dub.) 

Sarfaparilla.  The  root. 

i icecia  Hexandria. — Nat.  ord.  Sar7;ientc.cece. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies.  It  con- 
ITfts  of  a great  number  of  long  firings  hanging  from  one  head ; 
the  long  roots,  the  only  part  made  ufe  of,  are  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a goofe-quill,  or  thicker,  flexible,  compofed  of  fibres  running 
their  whole  length ; fo  tiiat  they  may  be  ftnpt  into  pieces  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Tl^ey  have  a glutinous,  bitteiifti,  not  un- 
grateful tafte,  and  no  fmell.  It  was  firlt  brought  into  Rurope  by 
the  Spaniards,  about  the  year  15^3,  with  the  charafter  of  a fpe- 
cific  for  the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  a difeaie  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance a little  before  that  time,  and  likewdfe  of  feveral  obfti- 
iiate  chronic  diforders. 

It  is,  however  a very  inert  mucilaginous  fubftance  ; and  the  dia- 
phorefis,  which  it  is  fometimes  iuppofed  to  produce,  is  ehtirely 
owing  to  the  warm  and  diluent  regimen  employed  at  the  fame 
time. 

SOLANUM  DULCAMARA. 

Dulcamara.  Stipius-  (Dub) 

Bitter-fweet.  The  twigs. 

Willd.  g 383. ij.  Pentanclria  Monegynia. — Nat  ord.  So- 
fanacece. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift  hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  buftt- 
es  w’lth  woody  brittle  ftalks.  The  tafte  of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as 
the  name  of  the  plant  exprefle?,  is  both  bitter  and  fweet  i the  bit- 
ternefs  being  firll  perceived,  and  the  fweetnefs  afterwards.  The 
dulcamara  was  formerly  much  efte.emed  as  a powcrfiJ  medicine. 
It  is  in  generftl  faid  to  occafion  fome  conflderable  evacuation  by 
fweat,  urine,  or  ftool  particularly  the  latter.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a difeutient  gnd  relolvent  medicine;  and  it  ha^  been 
faid  to  be  attended  with  good  eflfedls  in  .0  dtinate  cutaneous  dif- 
cafes  of  the  herpetic  kind.  It  has  alfo  been  ufed,  and  f -metimes 
tvith  advantage,  in  cafes  of  rheumatifm,  jaundice,  iind  obftruded 

meuflriuuion. 
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menftruation.  It  has  principally  been  employed  under  the  form 
of  watery  infufion,  fometiines  under  that  of  ex^raa.  ^ 

SOLIDAGO  VIRGA  AUREA. 

Vtrgaaurea.  Fiores.  Folia.  {I)u5.) 

Golden- rod.  The  flowers  and  leaves.  * 

iHis  plant  IS  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  on  heaths  and  in 
woods,  prodocmg  Ipikes  of  , -allow  flowers  in  Augull  The  “aves 

SPARTIUM  SCOPARIUM.  S^immitates.  (Ed.) 

(jenijia.  Semina.  {Dub.)  Cacumsn.  Semen.  (Undi) 

Lemmon  broom.  The  tops  and  feeds. 

Biadelphia  Decandria.~Fl2.t.  ord.  Papilionacece. 

^ common  Ihrub  on  dry  paftures. 

Ihe  leaves  h^ave  a very  bitter  talle,  and  when  given  in  decoc 
|.0„S  prove  confidarably  diuretic.  The  feeds  have 

SPERMACETI.  (£o„.f.  Dub.')  See  Puvseier. 

SPIGELIA  MARILANDIC.4.  Raih.  (Ed.) 

Sptgeha.  Radix.  {Land.  Dub.)  ^ ^ 

Larolina  pink.  The  root. 

- latce]^^^^’  ^^^-^ndria  Monogynia — Nat.  ord.  Stel. 

f-ther„par« 

p.,.ularl,  for  rh;  ^^p:.r 

i.  is  apr  “Vcca^oi' “‘rtS  la"o”s  "';ieai1„"^;rt^1fcf 
while  others  order  it  in  drachm-dofes,  alleging  that  the  bad  ^ ’ 
»an,.onad  more  readily  happen  fro;  fmtllVofc  . as  4e  la'r!: 
ones  often  purge  or  puke;  feme  prefer  the  form  of  infufion 

eff^Sadt; 

SPINA  CERVINA.  (Loud.)  Sea  R.4a>«os. 

SPIRITOS  VINE  (Und.  Dub.)  See  Afconoh. 

SPONGIA  OFFICINALIS.  (Ed.) 

Spongta.  {^lond.  Dub.)  ^ 

fiponge. 

^ ^ Cl.  Zoophytd. 
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Cl.  Zoophyta.  Qrd.  Sponpia. 

Sponge  is  principally  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas.  It  was  loftg  fuppofed  to  be  a vegetable  prodaftion,  but  it 
is  now  univerfally  allowed  to  belong  to  that  remarkable  clafs  of 
animals  caUed  Zoophytes,  which  are  negatively  charafterized  by 
Cuvier,  as  naving  no  vertebras,  no  fanguiferous  veffels,  no  fpinal 
\ marrow,  and  no  articulated  limbs.  The  fporrges  belong-  to  that 
divifion  of  the  zoophytes,  which  are  attached  to  a folid  trunk, 
and  are  particularized  by  their  bafe  being  fpongy,  friable  or  fi- 
brous. 

Sponge  is  a foft,  light,  very  porous  and  compreflible  fubftance. 

From  its  property  of  imbibing  and  diftending  by  moifture, 
it  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  a tent  for  dilating  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

To  fit  it  for  thefe  intentions,  the  fponge  is  immerfed  in  melted 
wax,  and  fubjefted  to  preffure  till  cool : In  this  flate  it  may  be 
eafily  formed  into  proper  tents,  fo  as  to  be  introduced  where  ne- 
ceflary.  And  from  the  gradual  melting  of  the  wax  in  oonfe- 
^uence  of  the  heat  of  the  part,  a dilatation  of  couirfe  takes  place. 

It  adheres  ftrongly  to  the  mouths  of  wounded  veffels ; and  when 
retained  by  proper  compreflion,  it  is  preferable  to  agaric  or  puff- 
ball, for  ftopping  haemorrhagies.  * 

Burnt  fponge  is  nothing  elfe  than  charcoal  mixed  with  a little 
muriate  of  foda  and  phofphate  of  lime. 

STALAGMITIS  CAMBOGIOIDES. 

Gambogia.  Guvimi-rejina.  {Ed-  Land.  Duh.') 

The  gum-refin  called  Gamboge. 

Polygamia  Moncscia. — Nat.  ord.  ^ricocae. 

The  tree  which  furnilhes  the  gamboge  is  of  middling  lize,  and 
grows  wild  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  in  Ceylon.  In  Siam  the 
gum-refin  is  obtained  in  drops  by  breaking  the  leaves  and  young 
fhoots,  hence  probably  its  name  Gummi  guttaj  but  in  Ceylon 
the  juice  is  obtained  in  confiderable  quantities  by  wounding  the 
bark,  and  is  afterwards  dried  in  the  fun.  It  is  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies  in  large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  heft  fort  is  of  a deep 
yellow  or  orange  colour,  breaks  Ihining,  and  free  from  impurities. 
It  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafie,  unlefs  kept  in  the  mouth  for 
feme  time,  when  it  impreffes  a flight  fenfe  of  acrimony.  It  is 
almoft  entirely  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  fpirit  of  ammonia,  form- 
ing tranfparent  folutions  of  a bright  golden  colour ; and  the  re? 
fiduum  is  totally  foluble  in  water.  The  alcoholic  folmion  is  de- 
compofed  by  water,  becoming  yellow  and  opaque  , but  the  fub- 
ffancc  feparated  remains  lon^  fufpended,  and  cannot  be  fep.arated 
by  common  filtering  paper.  The  folution  in  vinous  fpirit  of  am- 
monia is  not  decompofed  by  water,  but  the  addition  of  any  acid 
immediately  produces  a copious  yellow  precipitate,  which  differs 
from  refin  in  being ' infufiblc  and  difficultly  combullible,  and  in 

having 
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having  an  earthy  frafture  when  dried.  The  refiduum,  foluble  in 
water,  feems  to  be  pure  gum  Gamboge  itfelf  is  almoll  totally 
diffulible  in  water,  forming  a turbid  yellow  liquor. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards ; 
fome  condemn  it  as  adting  with  too  great  violence,  and  occalion- 
ing  dangerous  bypercatharfis  •,  while  others  are  of  a contrary  opi- 
nion. Geoffroy  feems  particularly  fond  of  this  medicine,  and  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  from  two  to  four  grains, 
without  its  proving  at  all  emetic  i that  from  four  to  eight  grains 
both  vomit  and  purge  without  violence  ; that  its  operation  is  foon 
over  ; and  that  if  given  in  a liquid  form,  and  fufficiently  diluted, 
it  docs  not  need  any  corrcdlor ; that  in  the  form  of  a bolus  or  pill*, 
it  is  moll  apt  to  prove  emetic,  but  very  rarely  has  this  elFedl  if 
joined  along  with  Calomel.  He  neverthelefs  cautions  againll  its 
ufe  w^here  the  patients  cannot  eafily  bear  vomiting. 

It  has  been  ufcd  in  dropfy  with  cream  of  tartar  or  jalap,  or 
both,  to  quicken  their  operation.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by 
fome  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  grains,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ve- 
getable alkali,  in  cafes  of  the  tape-worm.  'I'his  dofe  is  ordered 
m the  morning ; and  if  the  worm  is  not  expelled  in  tvt'o  or  three 
hours,  it  is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time  with  fafety  and  effica- 
cy. It  is  aflerted,  that  it  has  been  given  to  this  extent  even  in 
delicate  habits.  ^ 

It  IS  an  ingredient,  and  probably  the  aaive  one,  in  moll  of  the 
nollrums  for  expelling  taeniae. 

STANNUM.  ilxmcU)'  Limatur a et pulvis.  (Duh.Ed.y 

The  general  properties  of  tin  have  been  already  mentioned 
(1^3-) 

It  is  found, 

1.  Sulphuretted,  and  combined  with  copper.  Tin  pyrites. 

2.  Oxidized. 

a.  Combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  filica.  Common  tin- 
llone. 

h.  Combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  a little  arfenic.  Fi- 
b rolls  tinllone. 

The  bell  tin  is  found  in  Cornwall,  or  is  brought  from  the  Fall 
Indies.  Its  purity  is  ellimated  by  its  imall  fpecific  gravity,  and 
by  the  crackling  noife  it  makes  when  bent. 

It  is  now  only  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic,  efpecially  in  cafes  of 
tsnia.  and  probably  ails  mechanically. 

STAPHISAGRI A.  {J^ond.  Duhl)  See  DELPuiNitiM. 
SlIBIUM.  See  Antimonium. 
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STTRAX. 

Willd.  g.  874,  Decandria  MonQgyma,-~-'^zt..Oxd.  Bicornes. 

Sp.  i.  Styrax  Officinale.  Balfamum.  (^Ed.') 

Styrax.  Rejina.  (^Lond.')  Styrax  cala?mta.  Rejijia.  (^Euh,') 

Storax.  A balfam. 

This  tree  grovvs  in  the  Levant,  and  in  Italy  and  France.  Tlie 
florax  flows  irom  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  in  countries  where 
the  heat  is  fufficient,  for  neither  in  France  nor  in  Italy  does  it  fur- 
nifh  any. 

It  is  either  in  fmall  diftin£l  tears,  of  a whitifa  or  reddifli  colour, 
or  in  large  maflTes  compofed  of  fuch,  or  in  maflTes  of  an  uniform 
texture  and  yellowilh  red  or  brownifh  colour;  though  fometimes 
likewife  interfperfed  with  a few  whitillr  grain?.  ' 

The  common  Jiorax  of  the  fliops  is  in  large  maffes,  conflderably 
lighter  and  lefs  compact  than  the  foregoing ; it  appe-ars  on  exami- 
nation to  be  conipofed  of  a fine  refinous  juice,  mixed  with  a quan- 
tity of  faw-dujft. 

Storax  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  an  aromatic  tafte.  It  is  fo- 
, luble  in  alcohol,  and  only  iinparts  a little  of  its  flavour  to  water. 
In  diftillation  it  yields  benzoic  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  a balfam,  or 
natural  combination  of  refin  with  benzoic  acid. 

Sp.  3.  Styrax  Benzoin.  Balfamum.  {Ed.') 

Ben%oe.  Rejina.  (JLond.')  Bcivzoinum.  Rejina.  (^Dub.') 

Benzoin,  a balfam. 

This  fpecies  grows  in  Sumatra,  and,  like  the  former,  alfo  fur- 
nifties  a balfam  on  being  wounded.  ^ 

It  is  brought  from  the  Eaft;  Indies  only  •,  in  large  mafifes  com- 
pofed of  white  and  light  brown  pieces,  or  yellowdlh  fpp cks,  break- 
ing very  eafily  betv.'ixt  the  hands : fuch  as  is  whiteft,  and  free 
from  impurities,  is  mqft  efteemed. 

In  its  properties  it  differs  from  florax,  only  in  containing  a lar» 
ger  proportion  of  benzoic  acid. 

• SUB-ACETIS  CUPRI.  (iiJ.)  See  Cuprum. 

SUB,BORAS  SODiE. 

Boraa  Sodee.  {^EdJ  Borax.  (^Lond.  Duh.^ 

Sub-borate  of  foda.  Borax. 

Borax  is  found  only  in  Thibet  and  Perfia.  It  cxifls  in  the  wa- 
ter of  fome  wells  and  lakes,  and  is  extradlcd  from  them  by  evapo- 
ration In  its  Impure  ftate  it  is  called  tincal,  and  is  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies  in  great  maffes,  compofed  of  a few  large  cryftals, 
"but  chiefly  of  fmaller  ones,  partly  white  and  partly  green,  joined 
together  as  it  were  by  a greafy  yellow'  fubftance,  intermixed  \vith 
fand,  fmall  ftones,  and  other  impurities.  By  repeated  folutions, 
filtrations,  and  cryftallizations,  it  ftioots  into  hexangular  prifms, 

of 
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of  which  two  filled  are  broader  than  the  others,  terminated  by 
triangular  pyramids,  of  a white  colour,  a Ityptic  and  alkaline  tulle, 
colouring  vegetable  blues  green,  foluble  in  eighteen  parts  of  water 
at  60®,  and  in  fix  at  212“^,  flightly  eftlorelcing  in  the  air,  and 
tvhen  heated,  fwelling,  and,  with  the  lot's  of  nearly  half  its  weight, 
forming  a porous  friable  mat's,  which,  in  a greater  heat,  melts  in- 
to a tranfparent  glafs  foluble  in  vvater.  Betides  the  acids  and  al- 
kalies which  have  a greater  affinity  for  its  acid  or  bafe  than  thefe 
have  for  each  other,  it  is  decompofed  by  fulpliates,  muriates,  ni- 
trates, phofphr.tes,  and  fluates  of  all  the  earths  and  of  ammonia. 
It  conlilts  of  39  boracic  acid,  17  foda,  and  44  water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  borax  have  not  been  i'afficiently  afeer- 
tained  by  experience  : it  is  luppoled  to  be,  in  dotes  of  half  a 
draiihni  or  two  fcruples,  diuretic,  emmienagogue,  and  a promoter 
of  delivery.  Mr  Bifl'et,  in  an  etl'ay  on  the  medical  conftitution  of 
Great  Britain,  recommends  a folution  of  this  fait  in  water,  as  the 
moll  powerful  dilTolvent  yet  known,  of  aphthous  crutls  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces  of  children.  And  for  the  fame  piirpofe  allb,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it  is  often  applied  iu  the  torni  of  powder  mixed 
up  with  I’ugar.  There  are  llrong  realbns  to  believe,  that  the  virtues 
of  borax,  are  much  greater  than  they  are  in  general  fuppofed  to 
be  ; and  that  it  may  be  more  extenfivciy  iiled  with  advantage. 

SUCCINUr.I.  {_Kd.  Loud.  Duo.) 

Amber. 

This  is  a folld,  brittle,  bituminous  fubll'ance,  dug  oiit  of  the 
earth,  or  found  upon  the  fea-fiiores  the  larj-^elt  quantities  are  niet 
with  along  the  coalls  of  Poliih  Prulfia  and  Pomeiama.  , It  is  of  a 
white  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fometimes  opaque,  and  fometimes 
very  clear  and  tranfparent. 

It  emits  an  agreeable  fmell  when  heated  or  rubbed.  By  fric- 
tion It  becomes  electric ; and  when  heated  it  foftens,  fwelis,  and 
then  melts  and  barns  with  a grcemjh  or  bluilh  flume,  leaving  a 
coaly  refidiium.  By  dilHllation  it  affords  a little  acetous  acid,  an 
efl'ential  oil,  and  a peculiar  acid,  named  from  it  the  Succinic  (393.) 
It  is  not  atted  upon  by  water^  alkalies,  or  diluted  acids.  It  ishm- 
perfeclly  diifolved  in  alcohol  and  etlier-;  and  perfeflly  in  the  ex- 
prelTed  oils,  and  in  boiling  nitrous  acid.  In  the  lait  cafe,  how- 
vver,  it  is  previoutly  oxygenized  and  altered  confiderably  in  its 
nature. 

It  is  only  kept  for  the  etTer.tial  oil  and  acid  obtained  froiri  it. 

SULPHAS. 

Sulphate  is  a generic  term  for  the'  cernbihAtion  of  fulphuric 
acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  Their  gene- 
ric charadiers  have  been  already  noaced  (190).  Like  tht  other 
genera,  they  may  be  divided  into  three  families. 

U4 


Family 
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Family  i.  Alkaline  fulphates.-— Thefe  form  no  precipitate  with 
alkaline  carbonates. 

Family  2.  Earthy  fulphates. — Thefe  are  either  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter,  or,  if  foluble,  form  a white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, 

Family  3.  Metalline  fulphates. — Thefe  form  precipitates, 
which  are  often  coloured,  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  general, 
with  prufliate  of  potafs  and  iron,  and  with  gallic  acid. 

SUPER-SULPHAS  ALUMINA  ET  POTASS^. 

Sulphas  AlumincJE.  (^Ed ) Alumen.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Super-fulphate  of  alumina'  and  potafs.  Alum. 

Alum  is  obtained  principally  from  fchiftofe  clays,  which  con- 
tain iron  pyrites,  by  roafting,  expofure,  lixiviation,  the  addition  of 
a proportion  of  potafs  ley,  and  cryftallization. 

The  roafting  deftroys  the  bitumiiions  matters  thefe  clays  com- 
monly contain,  the  expofure  to  the  air  acidifies  the  fulphur  of  the 
pyrites,  and  the  addition  of  alkali  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
conftitution  of  alum,  which  is  a triple  fait,  with  excels  of  acid, 
confifting  of  fulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  potafs,  or  ammonia,  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  The  properties  of  alum  do  not  feem  to  be  af- 
fefted  by  the  nature  of  the  alkali. 

Alum  cryftallizes  in  regular  oflohedrons,  whofe  fides  are  equi- 
lateral triangles.  It  has  a fweetifti  but  very  aftrin'gent  tafte.  It 
is  foluble  in  15  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  at  212°.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It 
efflorefces  (lightly  in  the  air.  By  the  adlion  of  heat  it  firft  un- 
dergoes the  watery  fulion,  then  lofes  its  water  of  cryftallization, 
and  laftly  great  part  of  its  acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  baryta,  po- 
tafs, foda,  ftrontia,  and  all  falts  of  which  thefe  are  the  bafes ; by 
the  nitrate,  muriate,  phofphate,  carbonate,  borate,  and  fluate  of 
ammonia  ^ by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  phofphate,.  and  carbonate  of 
inagnefia ; and  by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  the  gallic  acid,  by  colouring  matters, 
and  by  many  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  in  a manner  not 
yet  fufficiently  underftood. 

It  commonly  confifts,  according  to  Vauquclin,  of  49  fulphate 
of  alumina,  7 fulphate  of  potafs,  and  44  of  water. 

^ Aluimk  ^a  powerful  aftringent  : it  is  reckoned  particularly  fer- 
viceablewr  reftraining  haemorrhagies,  and  immoderate  fecretiony 
from  the  blood  ; but  lefs  proper  in  inteftinal  fluxes.  In  violent 
haemorrhagies,  it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains, 
and  repeated  every  hour  or  half-hour  till  the  bleeding  abates  ; in 
other  cafes,  fmaller  dofes  are  more  advifable  ; large  ones  being 
apt  to  naufeate  the  ftomach,  and  occafion  violent  conftipations  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  ufed  alfo --externally,  in  aftringent  and  repel- 
lent lotions  and  collyria.  Burnt  alum  taken  internally  has  been 

highly 
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highly  extolled  in  cafes  of  colic.  In  fuch  inllances,  whentaken 
to  the  extent  of  a fcruple  for  a dofe,  it  has  been  faid  gently  to 
move  the  belly,  and  give  very  great  relief  from  the  fevere  pain. 


SULPHAS  BARYTA. 

Sulphate  ot  baryta.  Ponderous  fpar. 

This  fait  has  been  omitted  in  the  lilt  of  the  materia  medica  of 
the  Edinburgh  College  ; for  they  afterwards  employ  it  for  the 
preparation  of  the  muriate  of  baryta. 

it  IS  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  countries,  either  in  a 
orcompaft,  or  foliated,  or  llriated,  or  acicular. 
1 he  lohated  is  in  general  the  purelL  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from 
4-4  to  4-S6j.  It  is  infoluble  in  water.  It  is  foluble  in  boiling 
concentrated  fulphuric  acid.  It  decrepitates  when  fuddenly  heat- 
ed. By  being  formed  into  a thin  cake  with  flour  and  water,  and 
being  alterwards  heated  to  rednefs,  it  becomes  phofphorefcent. 
Heated  to  rednefs  with  charcoal,  it  is  converted  into  a fulphuret, 
and  It  may  be  decompoled  either  by  boiling,  or  in  a crucible, 
'With  die  carbonates  of  potafs  and  of  foda.  It  contains  about  84 
ot  baryta,  and  16  lulphuric  acid  a^d  water. 

SULPHAS  CUPRI.  See  Cuprum. 


SULPHAS  MAGNESIiE.  (Ed.-) 

Magnejta  Eitriolata.  (Lo?id.  DubC) 

Sulphate  of  niagneiia.  Epfom  fait. 

This  fait  is  contained  in  feveral  mineral  fprings,  and  alfo  in 
lea  water,  trom  which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation.  It  cryftal- 
Jizes  in  tetrahedral  prifms.  It  has  a very  bitter  tafte.  It  is  folu 
ble  in  Its  own  weight  of  water  at  6o‘',  and  three-fourths  of  iJ 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  efflorefees  in  the  air,  and  fails  to 
powder.  By  the  aChon  of  heat  it  undergoes  the  w'atery  fufioc, 
and  lofes  Its  w’ater  of  cryftallization,  but  does  not  part  with  iS 

alkalies,  and  aU 

the  falts  formed  by  thefe  lalifiabie  bales,  excepting  the  alkaline 
munates  ^ and  by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
Jt  IS  a mild  and  gentle  purgative  operating  with  fufficient  clHcacy 
and  in  general  with  eafe  and  fafeiy,  rarely  occafioning  any  griped 
ckneis,  or  die  other  inconveniences  which  purgatives  of  the  rffinous 
kind  are  too  often  accompanied  with.  Six  or  eight  drachms  may  be 
miiolved  for  a dofe  in  a proper  quantity  of  common  water;  or  ^ur 

inapmt,  or  quart  of  the  purging  mineral  water-' 

n.efc  l„aor«  may  hkewife  be  fo  managed  aftoVo.note  evaS 
tion  by  the  other  emunaones;  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm  tl,.. 
jncreale  perfpiration ; and  by  moderate  exercife  in  tljc  cool  air  tli'- 
urrnary  dlfcharge.  Some  allege  this  fait  has  a peculiar  effia  t 
a a^ing  paxn^  as  m colic,  even  indepeadentlj  oi  evacuation, 
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It  13  principally  ufcd  for  the  preparation  of  the  carbonate  of 
magnefia. 

SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  (loW.  Dub.  Ed.) 

Sublimed  fulphur. 

We  have  already  (136.)  mentioned  the  properties  of  fulphur. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  it  is  foiUetimes  found  per- 
fe£Uy  pure  and  cryftallized ; but  all  the  fulphur  of  commerce  is 
extradled  from  pyrites  by  fublimation.  It  ifufually  brought  to 
us  in  large  irregular  maffes,  which  are  afterwards  melted  and  call 
into  cylindrical  rolls,  with  the  addition  of  fome  coarfe  relin,  flour, 
or  the  like  ; whence  the  paler  colouc  of  the  rolls. 

Sulphur  fliould  be  chofen  of  a bright  3’^ellow  colour,  Ihould  be 
very  inflammable,  and  Ihould  burn  with  a bright  pure  blue  flame. 
Sublimed  fulphur  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary.  It  has 
the  form  of  a very  fine  powder,  having  a beautiful  yellow  colour. 
It  often  is  contaminated  with  a little  fulphuric  acid,  formed  du- 
ring the  procefs,  from  which  it  is  eafily  freed  by  walking. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly,  and  promotes  infenfible  perfpx- 
ration ; it  feems  to  pafs  through  the  whole  habit,  and  manifeftly 
tranfptres  through  the  pores- of  the  Ikin,  as  appears  from  the  ful- 
phureous  finell  of  perfons  who  have  taken  it,  and  fromfilver  being 
llainedMn  their  pockets  of  a blackilli  colour,  which  is  the  known 
elFeifl:  of  fulphureous  fumes.  It  is  a celebrated  remedy  againfl;  cu- 
taneous difeafes,  both  given  internally,  and  externally  applied.  If 
has  likewife  been  recommended  in  coughs,  allhmas,  and  other  dlf- 
orders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs  •,  anu  particularly  in  catarrhs  of  the 
chronic  kind.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  benefit  derived  from  if 
in  thefe  cafes,  is  principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  be  attributed  to  its 
operation  as  a gentle  laxative.  And  Avitli  this  intention  it  is  fre- 
quently ufed  with  great  advantage  in  hgemorrhoidal  aifeftions, 
and  many  other  difeafes  in  which  it  is  proper  to  keep  .the.  belly 
gently  open. 

SULPHURETUM'  ANTIMONII."^  {Ed.)  See  Antimo- 

NIUM. 

I 

SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRUM.  (E^.)  See 

Hydrargyrum. 

SUPER-TARTRIS  POTASSiE.  {Ed.) 

’Eartafi  Cryjlalli.  \Lond.)  Tartcirun:,  cryjlalh  et  cremeh  dic~ 
tut?i.  (^Dub. ) 

Super- tartrite  of  potafs,  cryllals  of  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar. 

S'jper-Tartris.Potassie  impurus.  (Ed.) 

'Eartarum.  (Loud.) 


Impure 
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Impure  fuper-tartrlte  of  potafs.  Tartar. 

r verjuice  and  in  muft,  and  is  depofited  on  the 

fides  of  the  calks  by  rcpofe,  from  which  it  is  fcraped  fome  time 
.betore  the  next  vintage,  to  prepare  the  calks  to  receive  the  nevr 
Wiim.  The  deeped  coloured  and  coarfeft  wines  generally  eive 
molt  tartar,  and  it  gets  the  name  of  white  or  red  tartar  according- 
to  Its  colour.  o 

It  is  purified  by  dilTolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and  feparating- 
tho  earthy  part  by  filtrating  the  boiling  folution.  On  cooling  the 
lolntion.  It  depofites  irregular  cryltals,  containing  the  oily  and  co- 
louring  matter,  which  are  feparated  by  boiling  the  mafs  with  a 
white  clay.  The  tartar  thus  purified,  when  cryllallized,  or  in 
powder,  is  called  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Its  cryftals  are  fmall  and  irregular,  and  do  not  melt  in  the 
mouth,  but  feel  gntcy  iinder  the  teeth.  It  has  an  acid  harfli  tafte. 
It  IS  folubje  in  hxty  times  its  weight  of  water  nt  ho'’,  and  in  thir- 
t>  at  212  . It  IS  decompoled,  and  its  acid  is  defiroyed,  by  heat 
It  contains  23  parts  oi  petals,  according  to  Bergman,  and  aa  ac- 
cording to  Thenard.  . * ^ 

The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of  a mild,  cooling,  aperient  lax- 
ative.meciicuip  It  is  much  uiecl  in  dropfy ; and  Ibme  allege  that 
u has  goed  eflebcs  as  a aeobftruent,  in  dropfy  from-feirrhus.  Taken 
rom  hall  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  proves  a gentle,  though  effec- 
tual purgative.  Gn-en  m fmailer  dofes,  and  in  folution,  it  often 
acts  as  a powerful  diuretic. 

SUd  SCROFA.  Jldeps. 

Adeps.  {Lo;id.y  AdepsfuiUus.  ' (Fuh.-)  , 

The  hog.  The  fat.  Hogs  lard.  ' _ 

I^lci7Ti77lClliCl, OtcI,  ^ (ichyd.£}'77ici* 

In  hogc-lard  we  have  a very  pure  animal  fat,  almoff  entirelo- 
^^ee  from  any  peculiar  impregnation,  apd  of  a foft  confifteac/ 
Hence  it  is  a very  ufeful  emollient  for  relaxing  thofe  pam  to 
\vhich  It  13  applied  ; and  it  is  alfo  a very  convenient  arSI  f 
giving  the  pjroper  confiflence  to  ointments  phPers  nnrl  T ' 
lncle.d  .hi.  .„d  .he  fev„„.  ovillun., 

formerly  more  dian  twenty  different  fats  entered  fonfc  lifts  of  ml. 
teua  medica.  i.ach  paiticular  fat  was  then  ffippofed  to  nolTefsi 
peculiar  properties  ; but  for  this  there  is  probably  L foundation - 
even  thofe  retained  are  now  lefs  employed  than  ifore,  as  it  has 
been  imagined  that  a proper  confiflence  of  any  kind  may  be  more 
certaml_y  obtained  by  determined.proportir  ns  of  wax  and  oil;  butt 

bogs-hrd  and  mutron-iuet 

are  often  fuoflituted  tor  them  by  the  ap  ’ 
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SWIETENIA. 

Willd.g.  843.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  T!rihilat<e. 

Sp.  I.  SwiETENiA  Ma]{agoni  Cortex.  (Ed.) 

Mahogany  tree.  The  bark. 

This  majeftic  tree  grows  principally  in  Jamaica  and  in  Spanifli 
America.  Its  ufeful  wood  is  univerfally  known.  Its  bark  is 
brown,  rough,  and  fcaly ; on  the  branches  grey  and  fmoother.  Its 
tafte  is  very  aftringeiit,  and  bitterer  than  that  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Its  fmell  w'eak  and  aromatic.  In  its  properties  and  aftion  on  the 
living  body,  it  coincides  with  Peruvian  bark,  and  may  be  fublti- 
tuted  for  it  in  many  fituations. 


Sp.  2.  SwiETENiA  Febrifuga.  Co7'tex.  (Ed.) 

Febrifuge  Swietenia.  The  bark. 

This  fpecies,  which  in  many  refpefts  refembles  the  former,  is 
a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  bark  is  red,  brittle,  and  compaft, 
and  covered  with  a rough  grey  cuticle.  In  its  properties  it  agrees 
with  the  Mahogany  bark,  and  forms  a very  valuable  fubllitute 
for  Peruvian  bark  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  this  laft  is  fo  dear  and 
fcarce,  and  the  difeafes  in  which  it  is  indicated  fo  common.  , Dr 
Roxburgh , fent  from  India  a quantity  of  the  extraft  of  this  baik, 
which  could  not  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  kino  of  the  ftiops. 


'\ 
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TAMARINDUS  INDICA.  FrnBus  conditus.  (Sd.) 

Tamarindus.  EruBus.  (Lond.  Dub.) 

Tamarind  tree.  The  prelerved  fruit. 

IVilld.  g.  1250.  fp.  I.  Monadelphia  Eriandria. — Nat.  ord.  Zo- 
mentacece. 

This  tree  grows  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  The  fruit  is  a 
broad  afti  coloured  pod.  The  external  covering  is  thin  and  brittle, 
and  contains  feveral  hard  feeds,  enveloped  in  a foft  brown  pulp. 
Tamarinds  are  cured  in  two  ways.  The  common  way  is  to  throw 
hot  fugar  from  the  boilers  on  the  ripe  pulp  •,  but  a better  method 
is  to  put  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  powdered  fugar  in  a 
ftone  jar.  By  this  means  the  tamarinds  preferve  their  colour,  and 
tafte  more  agreeably. 

Eaft  India  tamarinds  are  longer  than  the  Weft  India  fort;  the 
former  containing  fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the  latter  rarely  above 
three  or  four. 

Preferved  tamarinds  fliould  be  frefti  and  juicy,  and  ftiould  have 
an  agreeable  acid  tafte.  They  ftiould  not  have  a mufty  fmell;  the 
feeds  fliould  not  be  foft  and  fwollen,  and  the  blade  of  a knife 
ftiould  not  get  a coating  of  copper  by  being  immerfed  amongft 
them. 

Tamarinds  contain  fugar,  mucilage,  citric  acid,  fuper-tartrite  of 
potafs,  tartarous  acid,  and  malic  acid. 
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The  pulp  of  thefe  fruits,  taken  in  the  quantity  of  from  two  or 
three  drachms  to  an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gently  laxative  and 
purgative  ; and  at  the  fame  time,  by  its  acidity,  quenches  thirft, 
and  allays  immoderate  heat.  It  increafes  the  aaion  of  the  pur- 
gative Iweets,  caffia  and  manna,  and  weakens  that  of  the  refmous 
cathartics. 

Salts,  whofe  bafe  is  potafs,  form  an  improper  addition  to  tama- 
rind, for  they  are  decompofed,  and  the  tartarous  acid  of  the  fruit 
IS  precipitated  in  the  form  of  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs. 

TANACETUM  VULGARE.  Folia,  Flores.  (Ed.) 

Fanaceturn.  iolia.  (Dub.)  Flos,  Herb  a.  (Loud.) 

Tanfy.  The  flower  and  leaves. 

'*  Syngenefia  fuperf.ua.~^2.\..  ord.  Co?npofitce  difcoidea:. 

Tansy  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  by  road-fides  and  the  bor- 
ders of  fields,  and  is  frequently  alfo  cultivated  in  gardens,  both 
for  culinary  and  medicinal  ufes ; it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Confidered  as  a medicine,  it  is  a moderately  warm  bitter,  accomi 
panied  with  a ftrong,  not  very  difag.-eeable  flavour.  Some  phyfi- 
cians  have  had  a great  opinion  of  it  in  hylieric  difordfirs,  particu- 
larly thofe  proceeding  from  a deficiency  or  foppreffion  of  the  ute- 
rine purgations.  The  leaves  and  feeds  have  been  of  confiderable 
efteem  as  anthelmintics  ; the  feeds  are  lefs  bitter,  and  more  acrid 
and  aromatic  than  thofe  of  rue,  to  w hich  they  are  reckoned  fimi- 

■ lUtuted  been  frequently  fob- 

An  infufion  of  tanfy,  drunk  in  a manner  fmiilar  to  tea,  has  been 
nrongiy  recommended  as  a preventive  of  the  return  of  gout. 

TARAXACUM.  (Dub.)  See  Leontodon. 
lARTARUM.  (Dub.)  See  Super-Tartris  Potass;e. 
TEUCRIUM. 

Willd.  ^.1093.  Didynamia  Oymnofpermia.—Flo.'L.QxiX.  Verti. 

dilutee. 

Sp.  12.  TeUCRIUM  M.lRtJM. 

Murum  Syrieicum.  Herba.  {Lond.  Dub.) 

Syrian  herb  maftich. 

T hi.  is  a fmall  ihrubby  plant,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria 
^andy,  and  other  warm  climates,  and  cultivated  with  us  in  gar’ 

uu  j ^ aromatic,  bitterifli  tafte  ; and,  when 

rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a quick  pungent  fmell,  like  volatile 
a a I,  which  loon  affetfs  the  head,  and  occafions  fneezing  : diflill- 
e water,  they  yield  a very  acrid,  penetrating  effential  oil 

relemoiing  that  oi  kurvy-grafs.  Thefe  qualities  fufficiently  point 

out 
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out  the  ufes  to  which  tHs  plant  might  be'  applied ; at  prefent  it  is 
little  otherwife  employed  than  in  ceplialic  fnuft's. 

Sp.  34.  Teucrii'm  Scordium. 

Scordium.'  Herha.  {Loud.') 

Water  germander.  The  herb. 

Ihis  is  a fmall,  fomewhat  hairy,  perennial  plantj  growing  wild 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  though  not  very  common  : the  Ihops 
are  generally  fupplied  from  gardens.  It  has  a bitter  tafte,  and  a 
Itrong  difagreeable  fmell. 

TEREBINTHINA.  (ZoW.  Dub.') 

THUS.  (^Lond.)  See  PiNus. 

TOLUIFERA  BALSAMUM.  Balfamum.  (^Ed.) 

Balfamum  1'olutatium,  (^Lo7id.  Dub.) 

Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Wtlld.  g,  828.  fp.  I.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lomen- 
tace<e. 

This  tree  grows  in  Spanilh  America,  and  the  balfam  flows 
from  incilions  made  in  its  bark,  during  the  hot  feafcn,  and  is 
brought  to  us  in  little  gourd  lliells.  It  is  of  a yellowilh-brown 
colour,  inclining  to  red  ; in  confiftence  thick  and  tenacious  ; by  age 
it  grows  hard  and  brittle,  without  fuffering  any  great  lofs  of  its 
more  valuable  parts.  The  fmell  of  this  balfam  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, fomewhat  refembling  that  of  lemons ; its  taile  warm  and 
fweetifh. 

In  its  medicinal  virtues  it  agrees  with  the  other  balfams. 

TORMENTILLA  EREGTA.  Radix.  {Ed.) 

'd’ornientilla.  Radix.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Septfoil.  The  root. 

Willd.  g.  icoi.  f^.  I.  Icofandria  Rolygynia. — Nat.  ord.  Sen- 
ticofes. 

Tormentil  is  perennial,  and  found  wild  in  ivoods  and  on  com- 
mons ; it  has  long  flender  flalks,  with  ufually  feven  long  narrow 
leaves  at  a joint ; the  root  is  for  the  moll  part  crooked  and  knotty, 
of  a blackilh  colour  on  the  outlide,  and  a reddilh  within.  This 
root  has  an  aultere  llyptic  take,  accompanied  with  a fliglit  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour  ; it  is  one  of  the  molt  agreeable  and  efficacious 
of  the  vegetable  aftringents,  and  is  employed  with  good  effeft  in 
all  cafes  where  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  proper. 

TRAGACANTHA.  {Loud.)  See  Astragalus. 

TRIFOLIUM  PALUDO.SUM.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Meny. 
anthes,Trifoliata. 
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TRIGONELLA.  FOENUM  GRiECUM. 

Foenum  Gvixcum.  Semen.  {Lond.'^ 

Fenugreek.  The  feeds. 

Tiiadelphia  Dccandria. — Nat.  ord.  Paptlionacccv. 

This  plant  is  annual,  and  a native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  Ih 
Poland  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  The  feeds  have  a 
ycllowilh  colour,  a rhomboidal  figure,  a difagreeable  Itrong  fmell, 
and  a mucilaginous  talle.  Their  principal  ufe  was  in  cataplafms, 
fomentations,  and  the  like,  and  in  emollient  glylters. 

TRITICUM. 

Willd.  g.  152.  'Friandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gramina, 

1.  Triticum  yEsTivuM.  Sem  mum  Farina.  Amyl(im.  ,{Dub.) 

2.  Triticum  IIybernum.  Farina.  Amykim.  I Loud.) 

Wheat.  Flour,  btarch. 

By  iome  thefe  are  confidered  only  as  varieties,  not  as  diftinfl 
fpecies.  ’J  he  latter,  however,  is  the  moll  produftive,  and  is  moll 
commonly  cultivated  on  that  account ; for  there  is  no  material  dif- 
ference between  the  grains  they  produce,  which  are  indifcrimi- 
nately  employed  for  every  purpofe. 

Wheat-flour  confifts  principally  of  gluten,  ftarch,  albumen, 
and  a iweet  mucilage.  Thefe  may  be  feparated  by  forming 
the  flour  into  a pafte  witli  a little  water,  and  walking  this 
parte  with  frelh  quantities  of  water,  until  it  runs  from  it  co-- 
Tourlcfs.  What  remains  is  the  gluten  : which,  if  not  the  fame,  is 
very  analogous  to  the  fibrine  of  aqimal  fubrtances  1 272.).  From 
the  water  with  which  the  parte  was  wartied,  a w'hite  powder  fepa- 
rates  on  handing , Ihis  is  the  Itarch  , which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  under  the  title  Amyium.  The  albumen  and 
fweet  mucilage  remain  dilTolved  in  the  water.  By  evaporatino-  it, 
the  albumen  firll  feparates  in  white  flakes,  and  the  fweet  mucilage 
may  be  got  by  total  evaporation. 

It  is  the  prefence  ot  gluten  which  charadferlzes  wheat-flour  • 
and  on  the  due  admixture  of  it  with  the  other  conftituents,  de- 
pends the  fapeiiority  of  wheat-ilour  tor  bakiii”’  bread. 

Bread  is  made  hy  working  the  flour  into  a^pafle  with  water,  a 
quantity  of  iome  ferment,  fuch  as  yeart,  and  a little  muriate  of 
loda  to  render  it  fapid,  allowing  the  pafte  to  Hand  until  a certain 
degree  of  iermentation  take  place,  and  then  baking  it  in  an  oven 
heat  d to  about  488°.  _ During  the  fermentation  a,  quantity  of 
gas  is  formed,  and  as  it  is  prevented  frpm  efcaping  by  the  tough- 
nels  of  the  pafte,  and  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  the  bread  is 
rendered  ligtit  and  ipongy  la  this  piocefs  the  nature  of  the  con- 
Ihtuents  ot  the  flour  is  altered,  foi  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  either 
gluten  or  itatch  from  bread. 
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Bread  is  not  only  one  of  the  mofl  important  articles  of  nourilh- 
xnent,  but  is  alfo  employed  in  pharmacy  for  making  cataplafms, 
and  giving  form  to  more  a£Uve  articles.  An  infuiion  of  toafted 
bread  has  a deep  colour  and  pleafant  tafte,  and  is  an  excellent 
drink  in  febrile  difeafes,  and  debility  of  the  ftomach.  The  change 
which  bread  undergoes  by  toafting  is  not  known ; but  it  is  proba- 
bly very  hmilar  to  that  produced  in  coffee  by  the  fame  means. 
In  raw  coffee  there  is  no  tannin  ; in  roafted  coffee  it  is  abundant. 

aUSSILAGO  FARFARA.  Folia.  Flores.  {Ed.) 

T!uJJilago.  Herba.  (Lo?id.')  Folia.  (Z)a3.) 

Colt’s-foot.  The  herb  and  flowers. 

Syngenejia  fuperjiua, — Nat.  ord.  Compojita:  radiata. 

This  grows  wild  inmoift  fituations,  producing  yellow  flowers  in 
February  and  March : thefe  fooa  fall  off,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  roundifh  leaves,  hairy  underneath  ; their  tafte  is  herbaceous 
fomewhat  glutinous,  and  fubacrid.  Tuflilago  is  recommended 
in  coughs,  phthifis,  and  other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs, 
and  fome  ufe  it  in  fcrofula.  It  is  chiefly  directed  to  be  taken 
with  milk  •,  and  upon  this  probably,  more  than  on  the  tuffilago 
itfelf,  any  benefit  derived  from  it  in  pradfice  is  to  be  explained. 

ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS.  Cortex  interior.  (^Ed.') 

Ulmus.  Cortex  interior.  (Land.  Dub.') 

Elm  tree.  The  inner  bark. 

Willd.  g.  505.  fp-  I.  Pentandria  Digynia, — Nat.  ord.  Scabrl- 
da. 

This  tree  grows  wild  In  Britain.  The  inner  bark  has  a yel- 
lowifh  colour,  and  a mucilaginous,  bitter,  aftringent  tafte,  without 
fmell. 

A decodlion  formed  from  it,  by  boiling  an  ounce  with  a pound 
of  water,  to  the  confumption  of  otie-half,  has  been  highly  recom- 
-mended  in  the  lepra  ichthyolis,  and  has  been  faid  to  cure  dropfies. 

URTICA  DIOICA. 

XJrtica.  Herba.  {Londl) 

Common  nettle.  The  plant. 

Monoecia  Fetrandria.—^zt.  ord.  Scabridce. 

This  is  a well-known  perennial  weed.  The  leaves  of  the  frem 
plant  ftimulate,  inflame,  and  raife  blifters  on  thdfe  parts  of  the  • 
ikin  which  they  touch.  Hence,  when  a powerful  rubefacient  isi 
required,  flinging  with  nettles  has  been  recommended.  It  has> 
been  alleged  to  have  fometimes  fucceeded  in  reftoring  fenfe  and! 
motion  to  paralytic  limbs. 

UVA  URSI.  {Lond.  Dub,)  See  Arbutus. 
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UViE  PASS-®.  {Loud.  Dub.)  Sec  Vixis.  . 

VALERIANA  OFFICINALIS.  Radix.  (^Ed.) 

Valeriana  fylvejlris.  'Radix.  {^Lond.  Dub.) 

Wild  valerian.  The  root. 

Willd.  g.  75.  fp.  6.  7'riahdria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Aggre>- 
gates. 

This  plant  Is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  Britain.  Like  ma- 
ny other  plants,  it  varies  in  its  appearance  and  fenfible  qualities, 
according  to  the  fituation  in  which  it  grows.  In  marfhes  and 
lhadowy  places  its  leaves  are  broader,  on  dry  heaths  and  high 
paftures  they  are  narrower.  , 

The  roots  produced  in  low  watery  grounds,  have  a remarkably 
faint  fmell  in  comparifon  of  the  others,  and  fometimes  fcarce  an^'’ 
at  all.  The  roots  taken  up  in  autumn  or  winter,  have  alfo  much 
flronger  fenfible  qualities  than  thofe  colledted  in  fpring  and  fum- 
mer. 

The  root  confifts  of  a number  of  firings  or  fibres  matted  toge- 
ther, ifTuing  from  one  common  head;  of  a whitilh  or  pale  brown- 
ifh  colour : its  fmell  is  flrong,  like  a mixtui  e of  aromatics  with 
fetids ; the  tafle  unpleafantly  warm,  bitterifh,  and  f'ubacrid. 

Wild  valerian  is  a medicine  of  great  ufe  in  nervous  diforders, 
and  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  epilepfies,  proceeding  from  a de- 
Ijility  of  the  nervous  fyflem. 

Some  recommend  it  .as  ufeful  in  procuring  fleep,  particularly  in 
fever,  even  when  opium  fails  ; But  it  is  principally  ufeful  in  af- 
fe£lions  of  the  hyfterical  kind. 

The  common  dofe  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm  in  powder; 
and  in  infufion,  from  one  to  two  drachms.  Its  unpleafant  flavour 
is  mofl  effectually  concealed  by  a fuitable  addition  of  mace. 

As  its  virtues  refide  entirely  in  an  elfential  oil,  the  decoftion, 
and  extradl  are  improper  forms  for  exhibiting  it. 

VERATRUM  ALBUM.  Radix.  {Ed.) 

Hellehorus  alhus.  Radix.  {Lond.  Dub.) 

White  hellebore.  The  root. 

Roly  garni  a Monoecia. — Nat.  ord.  Liliaceev. 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Switzerland  and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Germany.  The  root  has  a naufeous,  bitterifli, 
acrid  tafle,  burning  the  mouth  and  fauces  : if  wounded  when  frefli, 
it  emits  an  extremely  acrimonious  juice,  which  mixed  with  the 
blood,  by  a wound.  Is  faid  to  prove  very  dangerous  ; the  pow’dcr 
of  the  dried  root,  applied  to  an  ifl'ue,  occafions  violent  purging ; 
fnufied  up  the  nofe,  it  proves  a flrong,  and  not  always  a lafe  fler- 
nutatory.  This  root,  taken  internally,  a£ls  with  extreme  violence 
as  an  emetic  ; and  has  been  obferved,  even  in  a fmall  dofe,  to  oc- 
cafion  convulfions,  and  other  terrible  dihitdeTS. ..  The  ancients 
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fometimes  employed  it  in  very  obftinate  cafes,  and  always  made 
this  their  laft  refource.  Modern  praftice  feems  to  have  almoft 
entirely  rejefted  its  internal  ufe,  though  fome  have  ventured  upon 
fo  large  a dofe  as  a fcruple,  in  maniacal  cafes,  and  are  faid  to  have 
experienced  good  effefts  from  it. . 

VERONICA  BECCABUNGA. 

Beccabunga,  Herba.  (^Lofidi)  Folia. 

Brooklimc.  The  herb. 

Willd.  g.  44.  fp.  30.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Perfo- 
natit. 

This  is  a low  perennial  plant,  common  in  little  rivulets  and 
ditches  of  ftanding  water.  The  leaves  remain  all  the  winter,  but 
are  in  greateft  perfeftion  in  the  fpring.  Their  prevailing  tafte  is 
an  herbaceous  one.  accompanied  with  a very  light  bitternefs. 

If  any  good  elFeds  be  expefted  from  brooklime,  it  ftiould  be 
ufed  as  food. 

VINUM.  (Da^.)  See  ViTrs. 

VIOLA  ODORATA.  Flores. 

Viola.  Flos  recens.  {Londi)  Flores.  (Z)ai.) 

March  violet.  The  recent  flower. 

Willd.  g.  446.  fp.  I a.  Pentandria  Mqnogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Cam.- 
panacece. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  under  hedges  and  in 
fliady  places  ; but  the  {hops  are  generally  fupplied  from  gardens. 
Its  flowers  are  fo  remarkable  for  their  delightful  odour,  and  their 
peculiar  richnefs  of  colour,  that  they  have  given  a name  to  both. 

In  our  markets  we  meet  with  the  flowers  of  other  fpecies ; thefe 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  foregoing  by  their  being  larger,  of 
a pale  colour,  and  of  no  fmell. 

They  impart  their  colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  liquors  : a fy- 
rup  made  from  this  infulion  has  long  maintained  a place  in  the 
Ihops,  and  is  faid  to  be  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  laxative  for  chil- 
dren i but  is  chiefly  valued  as  a delicate  teft  of  the  prefence  of 
uncombined  acids  or  alkalies,  the  former  changing  its  blue  to  a 
red,  and  the  latter  to  a green  colour. 

VIRGA  AUREA.  {Land.)  See  Solidago. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.  FruBus  fccatus,  ejusque  fuccus fermen- 
tatus.  {_Fd.') 

Vitis.  FruBus.  Uva  paffa,  Vinum.  fartarum,  Fartari  cryf~ 
tain.  Acetum.  (fLond.^ 

Uvee  pajtv.  Vinum  album  Hifpanicum,  album  Rhenanum^  ru- 
hrttm  Lujitanicum.  {JHub.') 

The  vine.  Grapes.  Raifins.  Wine.  Tartar.  Cryllals  of  tar. 
tar.  Vinegar. 
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Willd.  g.  453.  fp.  l:  Pentandria  Monogynta. — Nat.  ord.  He- 
derttctic. 

The  vine  grows  in  temperate  fituations  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  cultivated  very  generally  for  the  fake  of  its  agree- 
able fubacid  fruit.  Before  they  are  ripe,  grapes  are  extremely 
harlh  and  acid,  and  by  expreflion  fufnilh  a liquor  which  is  called 
Verjuice.  It  contains  malic  acid,  fuper-tartrite  of  petal's,  and  ex- 
tractive, and  may  be  made  to  furnifli  wine  by  the  addition  of 
fugar.  As  the  grape  advances  to  maturity,  the  quantity  ot  fugar 
increafes,  while  that  of  malic  acid  diminilhes  : it  however  never 
difappears  entirely.  When  thoroughly  ripe,  the  grape  is^ one  of 
the  molt  agreeable  fruits.  It  is  cooling,  antifeptic,  and  nutri- 
tious ; and,  when  eaten  in  conliderable  quantity,  diuretic,  and  gent- 
ly laxative.  In  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  all  others  where  acids 
are  indicated,  they  form  an  excellent  article  of  diet. 

Raifins,  tivce  pnjfce^  are  grapes  which  have  been  carefully  dried. 
By  this  means  not  only  the  water  they  contained  is  diflipated,  but 
the  quantity  of  acid  leems  to  be  diminilhed.  They  become  more 
faccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  laxative,  than  the  recent  grape,  but 
are  lefs  cooling. 

Wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape  altered  by  fermentation  (S.  2.  245.) 
The  numerous  varieties  of  wine  depend  principally  on  the  pro- 
portion of  fugar  contained  in  the  mull,  and  the  manner  of  its  fer- 
mentation. When  the  proportion  of  fugar  is  fufficient,  and  the 
fermentation  complete,  the  wine  is  perfeCl  and  generous : If  the 
quantity  of  fugar  be  too  large,  part  of  it  remains  undecompofed, 
as  the  fermentation  is  languid,  and  the  wine  is  fweet  and  lufeious  j 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  fmall,  the  w'ine  is  thin  and  weak ; 
and  if  it  be  bottled  before  the  fermentation  be  completed,  it  will 
proceed  llowly  in  th^  bottle,  and,  on  drawing  the  cork,  the  wine 
will  froth  andjfparkle  in  the  glafs,  as  for  example  Champaigne. 
When  the  mull  is  feparated  from  the  hulk  of  the  grape  before  it 
is  fermented,  the  wine  has  little  or  no  colour : Thefe  are  called 
White  wines.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hulks  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  mull  v.'hile  the  fermentation  is  going  on,  the  alcohol  dif-' 
folves  the  colouring  matter  of  the  hufks,  and  the  wine  is  coloured  : 
Such  are  called  Red  wines.  Belides  in  thefe  principal  circum- 
llances,  wines  vary  very  much  in  flavour.  1 he  r..  d wines  moll 
commonly  drunk  in  this  country  are  Port,  w’hich  is  llrong  and 
aullere,  and  Claret,  w’hich  is  thinner  and  higher  flavoured.  Our 
white  wines  are  all  llrong,  Madeira,  Sherry,  Lilbon,  Malaga,  and 
Hock.  Of  thefe  the  lall  is  the  moll  acidulous,  and  Malaga  the 
fweetell. 

Wine,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  a£ls  as  a beneficial  llimu- 
lus  to  the  whole  fyftem.  It  promotes  digellion,  increafes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries,  raifes  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  ex- 
hilirates  the  fpirits.  Taken  to  excefs,  it  produces  inebriety  and 
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ftupor,  which  are  often  fucceeded  by  headach,  ftupor,  naufea  and 
diarrhoea,  which  lalt  for  feveral  days.  Habitual  excefs  in  wine 
debilitates  the  llomach,  produces  inflammation  of  the  liver,  wea- 
kens the  nervous  lyftem,  and  gives  rile  to  droJ)fy,  gout,  apoplexy, 
tremors,  -and  cutaneous  affedtions. 

To  convalefcents,  and  in  all  difeafes  of  general  debility,  and  de- 
ficiency of  the  vital  powers,  wine  is  the  remedy  on  which  we 
mull  place  our  chief  dependance  ; and  when  properly  adminiftei  cd, 
its  eft'ecfs  are  often  fcarcely  credible. 

The  ufe  of  wine,  as  an  article  of  pharmacy,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

VITRIOLUM  ALBUM.  {Dub:)  See  Zincum. 

WINTERA  AROMATICA.  Cortex.  {Ed.) 

Winteraiius.  Cortex  officinarum. 

Winter’s  bark. 

Wind.  g.  1063.  Polyandria  l!etragynia. — Nat.  ord.  Oleraceae. 

This  is  the  produce  of  a tree  growing  about  the  fouthern  pro- 
montory of  America.  It  was  firft  difcovered  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
gellan by  Captain  Winter,  in  the  year  1567  : the  failors  then  em- 
ployed tlie  bark  as  a Ipice,  and  afterwards  found  it  ferviceable  in 
the  fcurvy  ; for  which  purpofe  it  is  at  prefent  alfo  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  in  diet  drinks.  The  true  Winter’s  bark  is  not  often 
met  with  in  the  fliops,  Canella  alba  being  generally  fubflituted  for 
it,  and  by  lome  they  are  reckoned  to  be  the  fame  : There  is,  how- 
ever, a conliderable  dilierence  betwixt  them  in  appearance,  and  a 
greater  in  quality.  The  Winter’s  bark  is  in  large  pieces,  of  a 
more  cinnamon  colour  than  the  canella,  and  taftes  much  warmer 
and  more  pungent.  Its  fmell  refembles  that  of  Cafcarilla.  Its 
virtues  reficle  in  a very  hot,  ftimulant,  eflential  oil. 

ZEDOARIA.  {Land.  Dtib.)  See  Amomum. 

ZINCUM.  {Ed.  Dub.  Lofid.) 

Zinc. 

The  general  properties  of  zinc  have  been  already  noticed 
(164.). 

It  is  always  found  oxidized, 

I.  Combined  with  a greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid.  Calamine. 

1.  Combined  with  fulphur.  Blende. 

3.  Combined  with  fulphuric  acid,  generally  in  folution. 

The  ores  of  zinc  are  rarely  worked  by  themfelves,  or  tyith 
the  foie  intention  of  extrafting  zinc,  but  are  generally  melted  with 
the  lead  ores,  particularly  galena,  which  they  commonly  accom- 
pany. 
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pany.  By  this  procefs  the  zinc  is  obtained  in  two  forms ; par*  of 
it  is  fublimed  in  the  ftate  of  an  oxide,  and  attaches  itfelf  to  the 
chimney  of  the  furnace  in  the  form  of  a grey,  granular,  earthy- 
like  incruftatioii,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tutty  or  Cad- 
mia  i part  of  it  is  fublimed  in  its  metallic  form,  and  is  condenled/ 
in  the  throat  of  the  chimney  in  fmall  grains,  which  are  afterwards 
melted  in  a crucible,  and  call  in  ingots. 

Zinc  is  officinal  for  the  preparation  of  the  white  oxide  and  the 
fulphate. 

OxiDUM  ZiNCI  ImPURUM. 

T'utia.  (^Lond.  Duh^ 

Impure  oxide  of  zinc.  Tutty. 

It  is  moderately  hard  and  ponderous ; of  a brownifh  colour, 
and  full  of  fmall  protuberances  on  the  outfide,  fmooth  and  j^el- 
lowiflr  within ; fome  pieces  have  a blueifh  call,  from  minute 
globules  of  zinc  in  its  metallic  form.  Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an 
ophthalmic,  and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  unguents  and  ool- 
lyria. 

Carbonas  ZiNci  Impurus.  {Ed,')'" 

Lapis  calarninaris.  {Dub.  Loud.) 

Impure  carbonate  of  zinc.  Calamine. 

ThiS  mineral  is  found  plentifully  in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  either  in  diltintl;  mines,  or  intermingled  with  the 
ores  of  different  metals.  It  is  ufually  of  a greyiih,  browmlh, 
yellowilfi,  or  pale  reddifh  colour;  without  luflre,  or  tranfparency ; 
iradture  commonly  uneven  or  earthy  ; confiderably  hard,  though 
not  fufficiently  fo  as  to  ftrike  fire  with  fleel ; fpecific  gravity  2.5  B5, 
but  fometimes  much  heavier.  Before  the  blow  pipe  it  decrepi- 
tates, but  does  not  melt,  and  becomes  either  whiter  or  yellow. 
It  is  partly  foluble  in  acids,  and  often  eftervefees  with  them.  In 
the  latter  cafe  it  lofes  one-third  of  its  weight  by  calcination.  It 
almofl  always  contains  a confiderable  proportion  of  lilica,  fome- 
times even  a third,  and  often  a little  oxide  of  iron. 

Calamine  is  generally  roafted  before  it  comes  into  the  fhops, 
to  render  it  more  eafily  reducible  into  a fine  powder.  In  this 
ftate  it  is  employed  in  collyria,  againft  defluxions  of  thin  acrid 
humours  upon  the  eyes,  for  drying  up  moift,  running  ulcers,  and 
healing  excoriations. 

Sulphas  Zinci. 

V itriolum  album.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Sulphate  of  zinc.  White  vitriol. 

This  is  chiefly  found  native  in  the  mines  of  Goflar,  fometimes 
in  tranfparent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in  the  foVm  of  white  ef. 
florefcences,  which  are  diffolved  in  water,  and  afterwards  redu- 
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ced  by  evaporation  and  cryft^ization  into  large  mafles.  We 
rarely  meet  with  this  fort  of  vitriol  pure  : it  is  ordered  therefore 
to  be  prepared. 

White  vitriol  is  fometim.es  given,  from  five  or  fix  grains  tp 
half  a drachm,  as  an  emetic ; it  operates  very  quickly,  and,  if 
pure,  without  violence.  Externally,  it  is  employed  as  an  oplithal- 
mic,  and  often  made  the  bafis  of  collyria,  both  in  extemporaneous 
jprefcriptton  and  in  difpenfatories. 

ZINGIBER.  {Land.  Duh.')  SccAmomum.  , 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 


List  of  Substances  contained  in  fome  of  the  latejl  a?id  moft 
ejleemed  Foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  but  not  mferted  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  any  of  the  Britifj  Colleges. 


EXPLANATION  of  the  iV^BREVIATIONS. 

R. — Pharmacopoeia  Roffica.  8vo.  Petropoli,  1798. 

A.  p. — Pharmacopoeia  Auftriaco-provincialis,  emendata.  8vo. 
Viennae,  1794.  ' ' 

A.  c. — Pharmacopoeia  Auftriaco-caftrenfis.  8vo.  Ticini,  1795. 

B.  Pharmacopoeia  in  ufum  ofEcInarum  Reipublicae  Bremenlis 

confcripta.  8vo.  Bremae,  1792. 
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Achillea  millefolium. 

Millefolii  herba,  Jiores.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

Smell  fomewhat  aromatic  ; tafte  flightly  aftringent  and  bitter- 
Ifli  j virtues  llomachic  and  tonic. 

ACHILLEA  NOBILIS. 

Millefohi  nohilis  herba,Jlores.  R. 

Smell  camphoraceous  and  aromatic,  preferable  in  every  r^- 
fpedl  to  the  preceding  fpecies. 

ACHILLEA  PTARMICA. 

Ftarmicce  radix;  Herba,  cum  Jloribus.  R. 

TMd  fmell ; tafte  acrid ; virtues  lialogogue,  ftemutatory. 

ADIANTUM  CAPPILUB  VENERIS. 

Capillus  veneris.  Herba,  A.  p. 

Ufed  for  preparing  the  fyrup  called  Capillaire. 

AGARICUS  MUSCARIUS.  R. 

Smell  fetid  ; tafte  acrid  ; virtues  inebriating,  and  inducing  de« 
Jirium. 

AGRIMONIA  EUPATORIA. 

Agrhfionia.  I'he  herb.  A.  p. — B. 

Slightly  ftyptic  and  aftringent. 

ALCEA  ROSEA. 

Alalvce  arbor ea:  Jiorcs.  R. — B. 

No  fmell;  tafte  mucilaginous  and  fubaftringent ; effc(fts  emol- 
lient and  fubaftringent. 

- AMBRA  AMBROSIACA  GRYSEA. 

Ambra  gryfea.  R. 

Smell  agreeable ; tafte  relinous  and  arpmatic ; efiefts  excit:.ng 
and  augmenting  the  nervous  power. 

AMOMUM  GRAN  A PARADISE 
Grana  paradiji.  B. 

Sprell  flightly  aromatic  ; tafte  acrid  ; aftion  ftimulating. 

AMYGDALUS  NANA.  Nuclei.  R. 

No  imell;  bitterilh  tafte;  a fubftitute  for  fweet  almonds. 

ANAGALLIS  arvensis. 

Anagallis.  Herba.  A.  p. — B. — R. 

No  Imell;  tafte,  at  firft  herbaceous,  afterwards  bitter  and  fome^ 
^^hat  acrid, 
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ANEMONE  PRATENSIS. 

Fuljatillce  nigricantis  herba.  R.— A.  p. — B. 

Smell  flight  j tafte  acrid,  cauftic,  durable ; cffefts  diuretic  and 
flimulant. 

ANEMONE  NEMOROSA. 

Ranunculi  alhi  Jiores,  et  herba  receni.  R. 

Smell  flight ; tafte  acrid  ; effefts  rubefacient  and  bliftering. 

• ANTIRRHINUM  LINARIA. 

Linar ia  A.  p. — B. 

Smell  urinous  ; tafte  bitterilh  ; efie<fts  diuretic. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  CLEMATITIS. 

Arijiolochia  yulgaris.  Radix.  R. 

Smell  fragrant,  but  heavy;  tafte  bitter,  durable;  effefts  diu- 
retic, emmenagogue. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  ROTUNDA.  Radix.  B. 

Smell,  tafte  and  eft'efts,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  TRILOB ATA.  Stipites.  Radix,  R. 
Smell  fragrant,  ftrong ; lafte  bitterifli,  correfponding  with  the 
fhiell ; effect  diaphoretic. 

ARTEMISIA  PONTIC  A. 

Abfynthium  ponticum.  Herba.  A.  p. 

Similar  to  A.  abfinthium,  but  weaker. 

ASTRAGALUS  EXSCAPUS.  Radix.  R.— A.  p.—B. 

, No  fmell ; tafte  bitterilh  and  fubaftringent ; effefts  demulcent, 
and  falfely  fuppofed  antifyphilitic. 

BELLIS  PERENNIS.  Flos.  Folium.  A.  p. 

No  fmell ; tafte  ilightly  acrid. 

BETULA  ALNUS. 

Alni folia.  R. 

No  fmell;  tafte  aftringent  and  bitterilh  ; effe£ls  dlfcutlent  and 
vulnerary. 

BOLETUS  LARICIS.  ' 

Agaricus  albus,  fungus  decorticatus.  A.  p. 

Agaric  us  chirurgorum.  B.  , 

Tafte  naufeous  and  bitter ; effefts  emetic,  cathartic,  draftic. 

BOLUS  ALBA.  A.  p, 

BOLUS  ARMENA.  A.  p. 

No  fmell ; adhere  to  the  tongue  ; effefts  exficcative. 
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BOS  TAURUS. 

Lac  •uaccinum.  A.  p. 

Nutritious,  demulcent. 

Sevum  Bovinum.  R. — A.  c. 

Un£luous,  emollient. 

BRASSICA  (ERUCA). 

Erucce  femina.  R. 

Smell  heavy  ; tafte  acrid ; effefts  ftimulant, 

CALENDULA  OFFICINALIS. 

Calefidula.  A.  p. 

Tafte  bitterifli. 

CANNABIS  SATIVA. 

Cannabis.  Semina.  R. — B. 

Smell  weak  ; tafte  mawkifti ; effefts  emollient,  anodyne. 

CARDUUS  MARIANUS. 

Carduus  Marice.  Semen.  B. 

Emulfive. 

CAREX  ARENARIA.  Radix.  R. 

Smell  agreeable,  but  not  ftrong  j effects  demulcent,  refolvent. 

CERATONIA  SILIQUA. 

Siliqua  dulcis.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

No  fmell ; tafte  fweet  •,  effefts  edulcorant,  expeftorant. 

CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS.  Radix.  Herba  recens.  R. — A.  p 

— B. 

Smell  heavy  ; tafte  acrid,  bitterifli,  durable  •,  effefts  acrid,  pur- 
gative i when  dried,  aperient,  diuretic. 

CHENOPODIUM  AMBROSIOIDES. 

Chenopodii  herba.  B. 

Smell  ftrong,  fragrant ; tafte  acrid,  aromatic  ; effecls  flimulant 
carminative,  anthelminthic. 

CHENOPODIUM  BOTRYS. 

Botrys  vulgaris.  Herba.  R. 

Qualities  and  effefts  fimilar  to,  but  ftronger  than,  thofe  of  the^ 
preceding  fpecies. 

CICHORIUM  INTYBUS. 

Cichorii  radix,  herba.  R.— A.  p.  et  c. — B. 

No  fmell;  tafte  of  the  herb  agreeably  bitter,  of  the  rootintenfet 
ly  bitter ; effeds  aperient,  tonic,  diuretic. 
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CLEMATIS  ERECTA. 

Flammulce  Jovis  folia,  Jlores.  R. — A.  p. 

Smell  weak  ; talte  acrid,  bliftering  ■,  effefts  diuretic,  fudorific. 

CONFERVA  DICHOTOMA.  Fucus  helminthocortos. 
Helminthocorton.  R. — B. 

Smell  marine,  fetid ; tafte  faline  elFeas  purgative,  anthelmin- 
tic. 

CONVOLVULUS  AMERICANUS. 

Mechoacanna.  Radix.  B. 

Tafte  at  firft  fweetifti,  then  fubacrid ; effeft  purgative. 

CUCUMIS  MELO. 

Melo.  Semen.  A.  p. 

Emullive. 

CUCURBITA  PEPO. 

Pepo.  Semen.  A.  p. 

Emulfive. 

CYCAS  CIRCINALIS. 

Sago  gra7ia,  R. — ^B. 

Amylaceous  nutritious. 

CYNOMORIUM  COCCINEUM. 

Fungus  Melitenjis.  R. 

No  fmellj  tafte  ftyptic,  bitterifti,  faline;  effefts  robor^nt,  aftrin- 
gent. 

CYTINUS  HYPOCISTIS. 

Hypocijlis.  Succus  infpijfatus.  A.  p. 

Tafte  acid,  auftere ; effedl  aftringent. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS.  Radix.  A.  p.— B. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  bitter,  fubaromatic  ; effeds  tonic,  anthel- 
mintic. 

•EPIDENDRUM  VANILLA. 

Vanillee  Jliiqua.  R. 

Smell  fragrant,  balfaijaic ; tafte  aromatic,  fubacid,  unduous ; 
efi'eds  heating,  diuretic. 

EUPHORBIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Euphorbii gummi,  R. — A.  p. 

No  fmell ; tafte  ^t  firft  none,  then  pungent,  burning;  effeds 
acrid,  draftic. 

ERYSIMUM  OFFICINALE. 

Eryfimum.  Herb  a.  B. 

Tafte  acrid ; effeds  aftringent,  diuretic. 
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' FAGARA  OCTANDRA. 

’7'aeamahaca.  Gummi-rejina.  R. 

Smell  fragrant  like  lavender  i tafte  bitterifli,  naufeous ; effe£l£: 
tonic,  ftimulant. 

FICUS  INDICA  RELIGIOSA. 

Lacca  gummi.  R. — B. 

Relinous. 

FORMICA  RUFA. 

Formicce  cum  acervo.  R. — B. 

^alities  and  efledls  depend  ^n  the  little  acetous  acid  they  con- 
tain. 

GADUS  LOTA. 

Mujlela  Jiuviatihs,  Fiquamen  hepatis.  A.  p. 

Detergent;  folvent. 

GENTIANA  PANNONTCA, 

Gentiana.  Radix.  A.  p.  et  c. 

Qualities  and  eftefts  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  gentiana  lutea. 

GEUM  RIVALE. 

Gez  palujlris  radix.  R. 

Smell  weak^  talle  Eyptlc,  auftere  ; elFefts  tonic,  aflringent,  fe- 
brifuge. 

GEUM  URBANUM. 

Caryophyllata  radix.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

Smell  caryophyllaceous,  loft  by  drying;  tafte  ftyptic,  bitter ;; 
efiedls  tonic,  aftringent,  febrituge  ; laid  to  be  an  excellent  fubfti— 
tute  for  Peruvian  bark. 

GLECOMA  HEDERACEA. 

Hedera  terrejlris.  Herba.  A.  p. — B. 

Tafte  bitterilh,  fubacrid ; eftedls  expedftbrant,  roborant. 

HIRUDO  MEDICINALIS. 

Hirudo.  Aziimal  vh'um.  A.  c. 

Topical  abftraftion  of  blood. 

HYPERICUM  QUADRANGULARE. 

Hypericum.  Flores.  B, 

Smell  agreeable ; tafte  bitterilh,  fubaftringent,  balfamic ; ef- 
fefts  vulnerary. 

ILEX  AQUIFOLIUM. 
ylquifolii folia.  R. 

No  fmell ; tafte  aftringent;  effe£ls  febrifuge,  antiarthritic. 

ILLICIUM  ANISATUM. 

Anifum  Jl  el  latum,  Frulfus  A.  p.— B. — R.  , 
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Smell  aromatic ; tafte  agreeable,  like  anife ; effects  peftoral, 
carminative,  diuretic. 


IMPERATOPIA  OSTRUTHIUM. 

Imperatoria:  radix.  R. — A.  p.^— L. 

Smell  aromatic;  tafte  warm,  pungent,  very  durable;  cffe£ls 
ftimulant,  carminative,  fudo^ific,  diuretic. 

J ASMINUM  OFFICINALE. 

Jafmini Jiores.  R. — B. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  bitterifti ; ufed  as  a perfume. 

LEDUM  PALUSTRE. 

Rori/marini  fylvejiris  berba.  R. — 'A.,  p. 

Smell  heavy,  fubaromatic ; tefte  bitterifti,  fubaftringent ; effects 
refolvent,  diuretic. 

LICHEN  ISLANDICUS.  A.  p.  eu  c.~ B.— R. 

No  fmell ; tafte  bitterifti,  fubaftringent ; efi’eft  nutritious. 

LIGUSTICUM  LEVISTICUM. 

Levijlici  berba,  radix,  femen.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

Smell  unpleafant ; tafte  warm,  aromatic  ; effects  ftimulant,  car- 
minative,  fudorific. 

LIQUIDAMBAR  STYRACIFLUUM. 

Styrax  liquida.  Balfamuvi.  A.  p. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  acrid,  aromatic ; effeifts  ftimulating,  heat- 
ing. 

LONICERA  DIERVILLA. 

Diervtlla Jlipites.  R.  ^ 

'I'afte  and  fmell  naufeous  ; effects  antivenereal., 

LORANTHUS  EUROP.®US. 

Vifcum  querci?ium.  Lignutn.  A.  p. 

Smell  naufeous  ; tafte  aftringent,  mucilaginous  ; effedls  tonic. 
LYCOPERDON  BOVISTA.  R. 

No  tafte  or  fmell;  eftetts  mechanical,  fuppreflioif of  haemor- 
rhagy. 

LYCOPODIUM  CLAVATUM. 

JLycopodii  femen.  R. — B. 

No  tafte  or  fmell;  effedls  abforbent. 

^ LYTHRUM  SALICARIA. 

Lyjimachia  purpurea.  Herba-  B.  Salic'aria.  A.  p. 

No  fmell;  tafte  fubaftringent ; effetts  aftringent,  tonic. 

MANGANESIUM. 

Magnejia  nigra.  R.  Magnejia  vitrc:riorum.  A.p. 
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Properties,  fee  (169.)  ; ufed  for  the  produaion  of  oxygen  gaa: 
oxymuriatic  acid,  and  fome  other  chemical  preparations. 

MARANTA  GALANGA. 

Galangce  radix.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

Smell  fragrant ; talle  aromatic,  pungent,  biting ; effeas  ft; 
machic,  heating. 

MATRICARIA  CHAMOMILLA. 

Chamoriiillce  viilgaris  Jlores,  herba.  R. — A.  p.  ct  c. — B. 

Smell  ftrong ; tafte  bitter,  warmiflr ; effeas  ftomachic,  dlfcri 
tient. 

MATRICARIA  PARTHENIUM. 

Matricaria,  Flos,  herba.  A.  pw 

Smell  naufeous  ; tafte  bitter;  efteas  ftomachic. 


MELOE  PROSCARAB^US.  A.  p. 

Meloe  majalis.  B.  Vermis  majalts.  R. 

No  fmell ; tafte  acrid  ; effeas  ftimulating,  diuretic,  cauftic. 

MENTHA  CRISPA.  Herba.  R — A.  p.— B. 

Smell  fragrant,  ftrong;  tafte  warm,  aromatic,  flightly  bittet 
effeas  refolvent,  ftomachic,  carminative. 


MENTHA  AQUATICA. 

Me?itha  rubra.  Oleum  dejlillutum,  A.  c- 
Similar  to  the  former. 

MIMOSA  SENEGAL. 

Arabicum  gummi.  B. 

Suppofed  to  produce  the  fmeft  gum-arabic. 

MYROBALANUS  CITRINA.  Cortex  fniBimm  puhe. 
fatus. 

‘T.  erviuiahce  fpecies  ? A.  p.  • 

Tafte  aftringent ; effeas  aftringent. 

NIGELLA  SATIVA. 

Nigella.  Semen.  B. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  acrid,  aromatic;  effeas  ftimulating,  ■< 
rhine,  fialogogue,  anthelmintic. 

ONONIS  SPINOSA. 

Ononis  radix.  A.  p- 

No  fmell ; tafte  fweetifti  ; effeas  diuretic. 


ONOPORBUM  ACANTHIHM. 

Card^ui  tomentoji  herba  recens.  R. 

No  fmell ; tafte  bitteriih  ; cffecLs  fpecific,  the  cure  of  cancer 
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ORCHIS  MASCULA,  MORIO,  MILITARIS,  MACULA. 
TA,  PYRAMIDALIS,  LATIFOLIA. 

Salep.  Satyr  turn.  Radix.  R. — A.  p.  et  c,— B. 

Tafte  amylaceous  ; effects  nutritious. 


ORIGANUM  DICTAMNUS. 

DiBamnus  Creticus.  Herha.  B. 

Smell  flight,  aromatic  ; tafte  aromatic  ; effefts  ftiihulant. 
ORYZA  SATIVA. 

Ory%ce  femen  dccorticatum,  R. 

Tafte  farinaceous  ; eftefts  nutritious,  aftringent. 


PAIONIA  OFFICINALIS. 

- Raonice  radix.  R. — B.  ' 

Smell  unpleafant ; tafte  at  firft  fweetilh,  then  difagreeably  bit- 
ter ; effects  antifpafmodic. 

PECHURIM  FABA.  Ex  Lauro  quadam.  R. 

Smell  fragrant,  durable  ; tafte  aromatic  j effects  ftomachlc,  a- 
ftringent. 

PHELLANDRIUM  AQUATICUM.  Semen.  R. 

Fceniculum  aquaticum.  B. 

Smell  heavy ; tafte  aromatic,  acrid  j effiefts  ftimulating,  refol- 
vent. 


PHYTOLACCA  DECANDRA. 

Phytolaccce  herha  recens,  radix.  R. 

No  fmell ; tafte  acrid,  corrofive  j effefts  corrolive  in  cancer. 

PIMPINELLA  SAXIFRAGA. 

Pimpinellce  albce  radix.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

Smell  fragrant;  tafte  warm,  acrid;  efteifts  ftomachlc,  diapho- 
tetic,  diuretic. 


PINUS  PINEA. 

Pinus  fativa.  Nuclei.  A.  p. 

Tafte  fweet,  bland  ; effefts  nutritious. 

PLANTAGO  MEDIA. 

Pluntago.  Herha.  A;p. 

Tafte  fubaftringent ; eff'efts  aftringent. 

PLANTAGO  PSYLLIUM. 

Pfyllii  femen.  R. 

Tafte  naufeous,  mucilaginous,  then  acrid  ; effe(fts  relaxant. 
POLYGALA  AMARA.  Herha,  radix.  R.— B. 


No 
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No  fmell  *,  tafte  bitter,  acidulous,  mucilaginous  •,  efie6b  demul- 
cent,  roborant. 

POLYGALA  VULGARIS. 

Polygala.  Radix.  A.  p. 

Talte  fweetiih,  bitter ; efFe61s  tonic,  expeftorant. 

POLYPODIUM  VULGARE. 

Polypodii  radix.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

Tafte  at  firft  fweet,  then  naufeous,  bitter  and  aftringent ; effe<3s 
demulcent,  refolvent. 

POPULUS  BALSAMIFERA. 

^acamahaca.  Gumniurejifia.  R. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  naufeous,  bitterifh ; effeds  ftimulant,  to- 
nic. 

PRUNUS  CERASUS. 

Ceraforum  rubrorum  acidorum fruElus.  R.— B. 

Cerafprum  nigrorum  aqua.  A.  p. 

Tafte  acidulous,  fweetifti ; effe£ls  refrigerating,  antifeptic  ; wa- 
ter narcotic. 

PRUNUS  LAURO-CERASUS. 

Lauro-ceraji  folia.  R. — B. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  bitter  like  that  of  bitter  almonds  ; effedls 
highly  deleterious,  narcotic,  refolvent,  diuretic. 

PTERIS  AQUILINA. 

Filicis  fcemince  radix.  R. 

Smell  naufeous  •,  tafte  vifcid,  bitterifh  j effefts  anthelminthic. 

RHEUM  ^ UNDULATUM. 

Rhabarhari  Sibirici  radix.  R. 

Smell  flight  ■,  tafte  bitter  and  ilightiy  aftringent  i effeifts  ftoma- 
chic,  purgative. 

RUBUS  ARCTICUS.  Baccie.  R. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  acidulous,  vinous  ; effefts  refrigerant,  an- 
tifcorbutic.  Similar  properties  are  poflefled  by  the  fruits  of  the 
rubus  idaius,  cceJius,fru6ticofus,  chamcrniorus. 

RUMEX  AQUATICUS. 

Lapathi  aquatici  radix.  R. 

Tafte  auftere,  bitter  ; effedts  tonic,  antifcorbutic. 

RUMEX  ACUTUS. 

Lnpathum  acutum.  Radix.  A.  p. — B. 

Tafte  bitterilh,  acidulous  •,  effedts  aftringent. 


SALIX 
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SALIX  ALBA,  PENTANDRA,  IfRAGlLIS,  VITELLI- 
NA. 

Saticis  ctrtex.  R.  • o ' ’ ■ ' 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  aftringent,  bitter ; efFcas  tonic,  febrifuge. 

SAMBUCUS  EBULUS.  . ■ > . 

Ebulus,  Radix.  A p.  - . 

Smell  fetid ; tifte  nanfeous,  bitter,  acrid ; elFeas  draftic,  ca, 
thartic,  emetic,  narcotic.  ^ 

SAPONARIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Sapanariie  radix.  R.— Af  p.  r/c. — B;  " ' ^ 

No  fmell  j tafte  flightly  'fweet,  bitter  and  glutinous  ; effea$  de- 

SCABIOSA  ARVENSIS,  ^ no/r  1 . ..  , 

Scabi'ofa.  FbfAk.  A^l'p.  ' 

Tafte  nightly  bitter  ; effeas  expeaorant^^viilnerary. 

SGANDIX  CEREFpLIUM. 

Cerefohi  herbd.  Suc'dus:  B. — A.p.'  , 

Smell  we'alc,  balfamid'  tUfte  arohiatie,  balfamic ; efFea^  ape- 
rient, peaoral,  diuretic. 

, SCORZONERA  HISPANIC  A.  - i 

Sco7-zoaera.  Radix.  A.p.  *'";  ' - .'  •■'<■ 

Tafte  fWeetifh  ; effeas  aperient,  detmilceril’. 

SCROPHULARIA  NODOSA.  ^ 

Scrophu/aria.  Folium.  Radix.  A.p.  - - i i 

Smell  unpleafant ; tafte  naufeous,  bitter  ; effeas  attendant^"^ 

SEGALE  CEREALE^"  ' * ' ' ^ 

Secahs  farina.  A.p.  '' 

Tafte  farinaceous;  effeds 'nutritious.  * ' ' 

SEMPERVIVUM  TECTORUM.  ' . A 

Sedi  majoris  folia  vireniia.  R. A.p. E.  ’ 

aftrii^genr^^’  fubacrid,  flighdy  ftyp^ic  ; effeas  fi^Jg^nt, 

SEPIA  OCTOPODA.  ^ ' ‘ " 

Sepice  os.  B.  . 

A carbonate  of  lime  agglutinated  by  airiitial  mucilage. 

SM^iLAX  CHINA.  ' ' ‘ 

China:  radix.  A.  p. — B. 

No  fmell;  tafte  mucilaginous  • effeas  fndorific,  antivenereal. 

T^ft^f"^^^  Hcrba  cumrodice.  R. — B. 

nd, fmell  fetid  ; effeas  narcotic,  purgative,  anthelmintic. 

Y STRYCHNOS 
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STRYCHNOS  NUX  VOMICA. 

^C'TItlCd*  • 

No  fmell  \ tafte  intenfely  bitter  efFe£ts  tonic,  narcotic,  delete- 
rious. 

SYMPHITUM  OFFICINALE. 

Syniphiti  radix.  R.  Confolida  maj(^.  • p.  • 

No  fmell ; talle  mucilaginous  •,  effeds  emplhent,  inlpillant. 

TEUCRIUM  CHAMiEDRYS. 

Chamcedryos  herha.  R. — A.  p.— B. 

Smell  flightly  fragrant  -,  tafte  bitter ; effc&s  tonic,  emmena- 
gogue.  • ' 

TEUCRIUM  CHAMAIPITYS. 

Chanuepityoa  herha.  R.  • a.  \ ■ 

Smell  fragrant-,  tafte  Fitter  and  aromatic;  effeas  tomc. 

THEOBROMA  CACAO. 

Cacao.  Nucleus.  Oleum.  R. — A.  p.  B. 

Little  fmell ; tafte  pleafant  and  oily,  very  (lightly  aftnngent  and 
bitterifti ; effeds  nutritious.  Oil  bland,  fweetilh  ; effeds  emollient, 
lubricating. 

THYMUS  SERPYLLUM. 

Serpylli  herha.  R. — A.  p. — B.  _ . 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  aromatip,  bittenlh  ; effeas  ftimulant,  diu- 
retic, emmenagegue. 

THYMUS  VULGARIS. 

’J'hy mi  herha;  R. — B-  rr  o.  a-  i * 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  warm,  pungent,  bitter  ; effeas  ftimulant, 

diuretic,  emmenagogue. 

TRIFOLIUM  MELTLOTUS  OFFICINALIS. 

Meliloti  herha  cumjloribus.  R —A. 

Smell  fragrant;  tafte  herbaceous,  bltterifti;  effeas  difcutient. 
TRIXICUM  REPENS. 

Graminis  radix.  R. — A.  p.  et  c.  B.  ^ j 

Smell  herbaceous  ; tafte  fweetilh  ; effeas  aperient,  demulcent. 

VACCINIUM  MYRTILLUS. 

Mvrtilli  haccae.  R. — A.  P-  r,.  r.  c • 

No  fmell ; tafte  acidulous,  fubaftringent ; effeas  refrigerant, 

aftringent. 

VACCINIUM  OXYCOCCOS. 

Oxycocci  haccc£.  R. 

Tafte  acidulous  ; effeas  refrigerant. 

VACCINITO 


•App.  Materia  Medica, 

VACCINIUM  VITIS  IDiEA. 

V itis  id<ecE  baccte,  folia.  R. 

• Tafte  acidulous  ; effefts  refrigerant,  antifeptic. 


VERATRUM  SABADILLA. 

Sahadillx  femen.  R. — A.  p.  et  c. — B. 

Tafte  very  bitter,  acrid  and  cauftic ; effeds  ftimulant,  draftic, 
cathartic,  anthelnaintic,  errhine. 


VERBASCUM  THAPSUS. 

V erbafci forts, folia.  R — A.  p—B. 

Tafte  of  the  leaves,  herbaceous,  bitterilh  ; effeas  emollient,  dif. 
cutient.  Smell  of  the  flowers  fweet  j tafte  fweef,  effeds  pedo- 


VICIA  FABA. 

Faba.  Semen.  A.  p. 

Tafte  farinaceous  ; effeds  nutritious. 


VIOLA  TRICOLOR.  Herba.  R. — A.  p. 
facea,  Herba.  B. 

Smell  agreeable  ; tafte  mucilaginous,  bitterifli;  eifeds  anodyne. 

VITIS  vinifera'apyrena. 

P apulce  minores.  R.— B. 

acidulous ; efFeds  refrigerant,  demulcent,  lubrica- 


0 


No.  II. 


List  of  Animals  which  furni/h  Articles  of 'the  Materia  Medi^ 
ca,  arranged  according  to  Cuvier’s  Syfem. 

mammalia. 

Robentia.  Caftor  fiber.  ' 

Pachtbermata.  Sus  fcrofa. 

Cervus  elaphu..  Ov« 

Cetacea.  Phyfeter  macrocephalus. 

AVES. 

Gallinje.  Phafianus  gallus. 

A?ise1ies.  Anas  anfer, 

Y2 
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~ PISCES. 

ChoNDROFTERYOII.  Acipenfer  fturio,  ftellatus*  hufo,  r\Mr 
thenus.  . ' 

CRUSTACEA.  ’ ■ ' 

• I 

Canceres.  Cancer  pagunis,  aftacuE. 

INSECTA.  ' 

..  4 ■ - 

CoLEOPTERA.  Lytta  veficatoria.  (Meloe  veficatortus.)  Meloe 

ptera.  Cyneps  querci  folii.  Apis  mellifera.  for- 
mica rufa. 

Hemiptera.  Coccus  cacti. 

Gnathaptera.  Onifcus  afellus. 

MOLLUSCA.  ■ 

Cephalopoda.  Sepia  officinalis. 

Acefha'la.  Oftrei  edulis. 

VERMES. 

Hirudo  medicinalis. 

ZOOPHYTA. 

Ceratophyta.  Gorgonia  nobilis.  nohih.s.y 

Spongia.  Spongia  officinalis. 


No.  III. 


Lbt  0/  the  Genkra  of  Medicinal  Plants,  mrmgeJ  acordias  to- 

LiNNiEAN 


Cl.  I.  MONANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

' Kiempferia. 

A mo  mum. 
Curcuma. 


Cl.  II.  piANDPJA. 
Ord.  Monocy.nia. 
Olea. 

Gratiola. 

Salvia. 

V eronica. 
Rofmarinus. 


CU  II 
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App. 

Cl.  II.  DIANDRIA.  : 

Ord.  Trigynia.  j.  ;’ ? 

Piper. 

Cl.  III.  TRIANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia. 

Valeriana. 

Iris. 

Crocus. 

Ord.  Digynia.  h 

Sacdiarum. 

Secale.  ^ 

Hordeum. 

Avena. 

Triticum. 

Cl.  IV.  TETRA.NDRIA. 

Ord.  MoNOGYNiA. 

Plantago. 

Rubia. 

Alchemilla. 

Scabiofa. 

Santalum. 

Dorllenia. 

Ord.  Digynia.  i 

Cufcuta. 

Cl.  V.  PENTANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia. 

Anchufa. 

Spigelia. 

Datura. 

Nicotiana. 

Caplicum. 

Atropa. 

Lobelia.  ^ 

Rhamnus. 

Viola. 

Menyanthes. 

Convolvulus. 

Hyofciamus. 

Strychnos. 

Solanum.  / 

Cinchona, 

Y3 


Cl.'V.  PENTANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  j 
Cephaelis. 

Vitis. 

Ribes.  { , . j 

''  ■ ■( 

Ord.  Digynia.  , 

Gentiana. 

Eryngium. 

Conium.  3 

Cuminum.  » 

Bubon.  , ’ 

Coriandrum.  ' 

Paftinaca.  - ■ 

Apium,  “1 

Ulmus.  i 

Daucus.  4 

Slum. 

Ferula. 

Angelica. 

Carum. 

Anethum. 

Pimpinella.  ' > j 

I ‘ ‘ 

Ord.  Trigynia, 

Sambucus. 

Rhus. 

Ord.  Pentagynia. 

Linum. 

Cl.  VI.  HEXANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia. 

Alliufh. 

Scilla. 

Aloe. 

Calamus. 

Lilium. 

Dracaena. 

Acorns. 

Berberis. 

Ord  Trigynia. 

Rum  ex. 

Colbhicun^. 

r 


. €1.  VII. 
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Cl.  VII.  HEPTANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

^fculus. 

Cl.  VIII.  OCTANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

Amyris. 

Daphne. 

Vaccinium. 

Ord.  Trigynia. 

Polygonum. 

Cl.  IX.  ENNEANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

Laurus. 

Ord.  Trigynia. 

Rheum. 

Cl.  X.  DECANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia. 

Callia. 

Guajacum. 

Toluifera. 

Swietenia. 

Rhododendron. 

Styrax. 

Myroxylon. 

Ruta. 

Haematoxylon. 

Quaflia. 

Arbutus. 

Copaifera. 

Ord.  DiGYiiiA. 

Dianthus. 

Cl.  XI.  DODECANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Alarum. 

Canella. 

Cl.  XII.  ICOSANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

Callus. 

Myrtus, 


Part  II. 

Cl.  XII.  ICOSANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia. 
Amygdalus, 

Eugenia. 

Punica. 

Prunus. 

Ord.  Pentagynia. 

Pyrus. 

Ord.  PoLYGYNIA. 

Rofa. 

Tormentilla. 

Geum. 

Rubus. 

Potentilla. 

Cl.  XIII.  POLYANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

Papaver. 

Ord.  TrigYnia. 
Delphinium. 

Aconitum. 

Ord.  Tetragynia. 
Wiirtera. 

Ord.  PoLYGYNIA. 
Helleborus. 

Cl.  XIV.  DIDYNAMIA. 
Ord.  Gymnospermia. 
Hyflbpus. 

Lavandula. 

Marrubium. 

Mentha. 

Teucrium. 

Meliffa. 

Ord.  Angiospermia. 
Digitalis. 

Cl.  XV.  TETR ADYNA- 
MIA. 

Ord.  Siliculosa;. 
Cocblearia. 
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Cl.  XV. 
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CK  XV.  TETRADYNA. 
MIA.  * 

Ord.  SiLKiUosiE. 

Raphanus. 

Sinapis. 

Cardamine. 

Sifymbrium. 

Cl.  XVI.  MONADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Triandria. 
Tanjarindus.  > 

Ord.  POLYANDRIA. 

Malva. 

Althaea. 

Cl.  XVII.  DIADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Hexandria. 

Fumaria.  * 

Ord.  OcTANDRIA. 

Polygala. 

Ord.  Decandria. 
Pterocarpus. 

Dolichos. 

GeofFroya. 

Trigonella. 

Spartium. 

Glycyrrhija. 

Aftragalus. 

Cl.  XVIII.  POLYADEL- 
PHIA. 

Ord.  IcoS.^NDRIA. 

Citrus. 

Ord.  PoLYANDRIA. 
Melaleuca. 

•Hypericum, 

Cl.  XIX.  SYNGENESIA. 
Ord.  PoLYGaMIA  iEQUALIS. 
La£luca. 

Arftium. 

Leontodon, 

Cynara. 
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Cl.  XIX.  SYNGENESIA. 
Ord.  Pojuygamia  Super^ 

FLUA. 

Tanacetum. 

T^iflilago. 

Inula. 

Matricaria, 

Achillea. 

Arterrylia. 

Solidago. 

Arnica. 

Antheinis. 

O.  POLYGAMIA  FrUSTRANEA. 

» Centaurea. 

Ord.  Monogamia. 

Lobelia.  i 

Viola. 

Cl.  XX.  GYNANDRIA. 
Ord.  Diandria. 

Orchis. 

■ Ord.  Hexa>tdria. 
Ariftolochia. 

Ord.  PoLYANDRIA. 

Arum. 

Cl.  XXL  MONOECIA. 

• Ord.  Tetrandria. 

Betula. 

Morus. 

Urtica. 

Ord.  Polyandria. 

Quercus. 

Juglans. 

Ord.  Monadelphia. 

Pinus. 

Ricinus.  . 

Croton.  ' 

Ord.  SYNGENE3IA,  ’ 
Motnordica, 

4 ' Cl.  XXI. 
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Cl.  XXI.  MONOECIA.- 
, Ord.  Syngenesia. 
Cucumis. 

Cucurbita., 

Bryonia.  f ■ 

Cl.  XXII.  DIQECLA.  : 
Ord.  Dia'ndria.  i 4 
Salix.  4 

Ord.  Pentandria. 
Piftacia. 

, Ord.  Hexandria.  y.i  r ; 
Smilax.  ' 

Ord.  MoNADEtPHIA. 
Juniper, us. 

Ciffampelos.  ' » 


Part  II. 

Cl.  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA. 
Ord.  Monoecia. 

Mimofa., 

Parietaria. 

Ord.  Dice  CIA. 

Fraxinus. 

Panax. 

Ord.  Trioecia. 

Ficus. 

Cl.  XXIV.  CRYPTOGA- 
MIA. 

Ord.  Filices. 

Polypodium. 

Ord.  Fungi. 

Boletus. 
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Cl.  XXin.  POLYGAMIA.  ' Cl.  XXV.  PALM^E. 
Ord.  Monoecia.  Cocos. 

Veratum.  > 


No.  IV. 

♦ ' y . 'V 

Liji  of  Officinal  FlanlSy  arranged  according  to  their  NaTURAI. 
Orders,  by  Profeflbr  Murray  of  Gottingen, 


Ord.  1.  CONIFER.^. 
Pinus. 

Juniperus. 

Ord.  II.  AMENT AGE^. 
Salix. 

Juglans. 

Quercus. 

Betula. 

Piftacia. 

Ord.  III.  COMPOSIT.®. 
a.  Capitata;. 

Arftium. 

Cynarat 


Ord.  III.  COMPOSIT4E. 

Centaurea. 
h.  Semiflosculosa;. 
Leontodon. 

La6luca. 

c.  Discoide,®. 

Artemifia. 

Tanacetum. 

Tuflilago. 

d.  Radiata:. 

Anthemis* 

Inula. 

Arnica. 

Solidago. 

Ord.  IV. 


/ 


App. 

Ord.  IV.  AGGREGATiE. 
Valeriana. 

Cepliaelis. 

Ord.  V.  conglomerate:. 

Pensea. 

Ord.  VI.  UMBELLATE. 
Eryngium. 

, Daucus. 

Conium. 

Ferula.  ..  ; 

Angelica. 

Slum.  ; ^ • 

Bubon. 

Cuminum.' 

Coriandrum. 

Paltinaca. 

Anethum. 

Carum.  i 
Pimpinella.  , 

Apium.. 

f 

Ord.  VII.  HEOERACEE. 
Vitis. 

Panax. 

Ord.  VIII.  SARMENTA- 
CEE. 

Bmilax.  ‘ 

Ciflampelos. 

Ariftolochia. 

Alarum. 

Ord.  IX.  STELLATE,  j 
Rubia. 

Spigelia. 

Ord.  X.  CYMOSE. 

Ord.  XL  CUCURBITACEE. 
Cucumis. 

Momordica.  ,, 

Biyonia. 

Ord.  XII.  SOLANACEE. 
Solaaum. 
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Ord.  XII.  SOLANACEE, 
Atropa. 

Hyofciamus. 

Datura. 

Nicotiana. 

Capficum. 

Digitalis.  . 

Ord.  XIII.  CAMPANACEE. 

Convolvulus. 

Lobelia. 

Viola. 

I 

Ord.  XIV.  CONTORTE. 
Cinchona. 

Ord.  XV.  ROTACEE. 
Gentiana. 

Menyanthes. 

Ord.  XVI.  SEPIARIE, 

Olea. 

f 

Ord.  XVII.iBICORNES. 
Arbiftus. 

Rhododendron. 

Styrax. 

Ord.  XVIII.  ASPERIFO- 
LIE. 

Anchufa. 

Ord.  XIX.  VERTICILLA- 
TE. 

Teucrium. 

Meliffa.  ' 

HylTopus. 

Lavandula. 

Origanum. 

Mentha. 

Marrubium.  '• 

Salvia. 

Rofmarinus. 

Ord.  XX.  personate. 
Gratiola. 

Veronica. 
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Ord.  XXI.  RHOEADE.®. 
Papavcr. 

Ord.  XXII.  PUTAMINE^. 

Ord.  XXIII.  SILIQUOSAI. 
Sifymbrium. 

Cardamine. 

Raphanus. 

Sinapis. 

Cochlearia. 

Ord.  XXIV.  PAPILIONA- 
CEM. 

Dolichos. 

Spartium. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

Aftragalus. 

Trigonella. 

Pterocarpus. 

GeofFroya. 

Ord.  XXV.  LpMENTA- 
CEiE. 

Caliia. 

Myroxylon. 

Toluifera. 

Mimofa. 

Tamarindus. 

Haematoxylon. 

Polygala. 

Fumaria. 

Ord.  XXVI.  MULTISILI- 
QUiE. 

Aconitum. 

Delphinium. 

Helleborus. 

Ruta. 

Ord.  XXVII.  SENTlCOSiE. 
Potentilla. 

Tormentilla. 

Rubus. 

Rofa. 


Part  ir. 
Ord.  XXVIII.  POMACES. 

Pyrus. 

Prunus. 

Amygd^lus. 

Punica. 

Citrus. 

Ribes. 

Ord.  XXIX.  HESPERIDEiE. 
Myrtus. 

Melaleuca. 

Caryophyllus. 

Ord.  XXX.  SUCCULENTiE. 

O.  XXXI.  COLUMNIFER^. 
Althaea. 

Malva. 

Ord.  XXXII.  GRUINALES. 

Guaiacum. 

Q^affia. 

Linum. 

Oxalis. 

Ord.  XXXIII.  CARYO- 
PHYLL^. 

Dianthus. 

Ord.  XXXIV.  CALYCAN- 
THEMiE. 

Ord.  XXXV.  ASCYROI- 
DE^. 

Ciftus. 

Hypericum, 

Fraxinus. 

Ord.  XXXVI.  COADUNA- 
T7E. 

Ord.  XXtVll.  DUMOS^^ 
Rhamnus. 

Sambucus. 

Rhus. 
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App. 
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Ord.  XXXVII.  DUMOS.^. 
Amjrls. 

Copaifera. 
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Ord.  XLV.  SCITAMINEiE. 

Amomum. 

Curcuma. 

Kaem^feria, 


Ord.  XXXVIII.  TRIHILA- 
TM. 

Swietenia. 

A^fculus. 

Berberis. 

Ord.  XXXIX.  TRICOCCiE. 
Stalagmitis. 

Croton. 

Ricinus. 

Ord.  XL.  OLER  ACE.^. 
Rumcac. 

Rheum.  ' 

Polygonum. 

Laurufi. 

Myriftica. 

Wintera. 

Canella. 

Ord.  XLI.  SCABRID^. 
Parietaria. 

Dorftenia. 

Ficus. 

Urtica.  r , 

Morus. 

Ulma. 

Ord.  XLII.  VEPRECULiE. 
Daphne. 

Ord.  XLIIL  PALM.®:. 

Cocos. 

Ord.  XLIV.  PIPERITiE. 
Piper. 

Acorus. 

Arum. 


Ord.  XLVI.  LILIACEjE. 
Lilium. 

Scilla.  , 

Allium. 

V eratrum. 

Colchicum. 

Crocus. ' 

Aloe.  * 

Ord.  XLVII.  ENSAT^E. 
Iris. 

Ord.  XLVIII.  ORCHIDEiE. 
Orchis. 

Ord.  XLIX.  TRIPETALOI, 
DE^. 

Calamus. 

Ord.  L.  CALAMARL®:. 

Ord.  LI.  GR AMINA. 
Triticum. 

Hordeum. 

Avena. 

Saccharum. 

Ord.  LIE  FILIGES. 
Polypodium. 

Ord.  LIU.  MUSCI. 

Ord.  LIV.  ALGiE. 

Ord.  LV.  FUNGI. 

Boletus. 
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. , , No.  V.  ^ 

lijl  of  Suhjlances  hehng'vng  to  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  luhkh  are 
vfed  in  Medicine » 


EARTHS. 

Lime. 

Carbonate  o£  lifne. 

Chalk.  • 

Marble. 

Baryta. 

Carbonate  of  baryta^ 

Sulphate  of  baryta. 

' Alumina. 

Bole.  ' ' 

SALTS. 

Sulphate  of  magnefia. 

Super- fulphate  of  alumina  and 
potafs. 

Sjilphate  of  iron. 

of  copper.  '• 


' SAtTS. 

Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Nitrate  of  potafs. 
Muriate  of  foda. 

INFLAMMABLES. 

Bitumen. 

Amber. 

Sulphur^ 

METALS. 

Silver. 

Copper.  * 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Mercury. 

Zinc. 

Antimony. 

Arfenic. 


f 
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PART  III. 

PREPARATIONS  AND  COMPOSITIONS. 


I ' 

CHAP.  K t:  - 


SULPHUR, 


i; 


OULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM  LOTUjVL'  ‘ 

' ; ' ' ■ Edin:'^'^  ■ ■ 

' ■ ■ ■ ■>  '»>  •.  - .M  : . Ill,  , j r;-  . i 

1;,  ■ Flores  Sulphuris  Loti. 

, Loud,  f 

JF aRjed  Sublimed  Sulphur.  IV aJJjed  Flowers  oJ'SuTpkur. 
Take  of 

Sublimed  fulphur,  one  pound ; *„ 

Water,  four  pounds.  . ' ' '• 

Boil  the  fulphur  for  a little  in  the  water,  then  pour  olF  thl.s  water, 
and  walh  awj^y  all  the  acid  by  affufions  of  cold  water;  and  laft. 
ly,  dry  the  fulphur. . ■ r ‘ 

‘‘Sulphur  SuBLTMATUM  Lotum.  -i  '■ 

Pub.  ■ 

Wajhed  Sublimed  Sulphur.  ‘ 'c 

Let  warm  water  be  poured  upon  fublinied  fulphur,  and  the  wafli- 
ing  be  repeated  as  long' as  the  water,  when  poured  off,  is  im- 
pregnated with  acid. 

Wlien  dried,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  well-clofed  vefl'els. 

As  it  is  impoflible  to  fublime  fulphur  in  vellels  perfeftly  void 
of  air,  a fmall  portion  of  it  is  always  acidified  and  converted  into 
fulphurous  or  fulphuric  acid.  The  prefence  of  acid  in  fulphur,  is 
always  to  be  confidered  as  an  impurity,  and  mull  be  removed  by 
careful  ablution.  When  thoroughly  walked,  fublimed  jlulphur  is 

' not 
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a£ted  upon  bj  the  atmofphere  ; there  is  therefore  no  particular 
reafon  for  preferving  it  from  the  aftion  of  the  air ; for  if,  on  keep- 
ing, it*become  moilt,  it  is  becaufe  the  fulphuric  acid  has  not  been 
entirely  waflied  away. 


SULPHUR  PR^CIPITATUM. 

LoTld. 

Precipitated  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Sulphurated  kali,  fix  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pound  and  an  half ; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  as  much  as  is  fiifficient. 

Boil  the  fulphurated  kali  in  the  diililled  water  until  it  be  diffol- 
ved.  Filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  to  which  add  the  diluted 
vitriolic  acid.  Walk  the  precipitated  powder  by  repeated  af- 
fufions  of  water  till  it  become  infipid. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Sulphurated  vegetable  alkali,  four  ounces  •, 

Boiling  water,  a pound  and  a half ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  as  much  as  may  be  fufficient. 

Diffolve  the  fulphurated  vegetable  alkali  in  the  water,  and  add 
the  acid  to  the  filtered  liquor  as  long  as  the  liquor  is  rendered 
turbid  by  its  addition.  Wafh  the  precipitated  powder  well 
with  warm  water,  and  keep  it  after  it  is  dried  in  well-clofed 
veflels. 


We  fhall  have  another  opportunity  of  mentioning  more  parti- 
cularly the  aftion  of  potafs  and  fulphur  on  each  other.  When  the 
fulphuretted  potafs  is  thrown  into  water,  it  is  entirely  dillolved^ 
but  not  without  decompofition,  for  it  is  converted  into  fulphate 
of  potafs,  hydroguretted  fulphutet  of  potafs,  and  Sulphuretted  hy- 
droguret  of  potafs.  The  two  laft  compounds  are  again  decompo- 
fed  on  the  addition  of  any  acid.  The  acid  combines  with  the  pot- 
afs, fulphuretted  hydrogen  flies  off  in  the  form  of  gas,  while  iul- 
phur  is  precipitated.  It  is  of  little  con  Sequence  what  acid  is  em- 
ployed to  precipitate  the  fulphur.  The  London  College  order  the 
fulphuric,  probably  becaufe  a portion  of  it  is  already  contained  in 
the  folution-,  while  the  Dublin  College  ufe  nitrous  acid,  becaufe 
the  nitrate  of  potafs  formed,  is  more  eafily  wafhed  away  than  the 

Pre%ifaleTftiphur  docs  not  differ  from  well-waflied  Sublimed 
fufphur,  except  in  being  much  dearer.  Its  paler  colour  is  owing 
to  its  more  minute  divifion  ; but  from  this  circumftance  it  derives 
no  Superiority  to  compenfate  for  the  difagreeablenefs  of  the  pre- 
paration. 
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acids. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  DILUTUM. 

Rdin. 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 

. Take  of  ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  part;  [ 

Water,  feven  parts. 

JV'Iix  them. 

Acidum  Vitriolicum  Dilutuiu 
Loud, 

Diluted  or  weak  Vitriolic  Acid, 

Take  of  • 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  ; 

Dif^lled  water,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  them  by  degrees. 

Duh. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  two  ounces  ; 

Hillilled  water,  fourteen  ounces. 

CTP  moft  Ample  form  in  which  fulphuric  acid  can  be  advanta- 
geoudy  employed  internally,  is  that  in  which  it  is  merely  diluted 

fixed  Han?'' ^ and  it  is  highly  proper  that  there  Ihould  be  fome 
fixed  llandard  ip  which  the  acid  in  this  Hate  Ihould  be  kept.  It  is 
however  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  coUeges  have  not  adont- 
ed  the  fame  llandard  with  refpeif  to  ftreneth  • For  In 

and  b thf  Lo“nd onilitutes  an  eighth  I 
and  m the  I^ondon,  only  a pinth  of  tfie  mixture.  The  former  oro 

S to"th?oT  exaftly  a drTchm  of 

prefeiable  to  fpring- water  j which,  even  in  its  pureft  Hate,  is  not 
free  from  impregnations  affedling  the  acid.  ’ 

bulk  acid  has  a very  ftrong  attraftion  for  water  ; and  their 

Sv  Tt  thTf?"  1- ' fepa- 

tPmtZ*  . l^ame  time,  there  is  a very  confiderable  increafe  of 

temperature  produced,  which  is  apt  to  crack  glafs-velTels  unlefs 

fon  thT^'T ^'‘"tioully  made  ; and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fo^^the  acid  mull  be  pptired  into  the  water,  not  the  water  ?nl  the 
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ACIDUM  NITROSUM. 

■Kdin. 

Citrous  Acid. 

Take  of 

V ery  pure  nitrate  of  potafs,  two  pounds  j 
Sulphuric  acid,  fixteen  ounces.  , 

Havine  put  the  rtitrate  of  potafs  into  a glafs-retort,  pour  upon  it 
the  luiphuric  acid,  and  dillil,  in  a fand-bath,  with  a heat  gra- 
dually increafed,  until  the  iroir-pOt  begins  to  be  red  hot. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 

1550  to  1000. 

Land. 

T*ake  of 

Purified  nitre,  by  weight,  fixty  ounces ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  by  weight,  twenty-nine  ounces. 

]Uix  and  dillil.  . , . 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  is  to  the  weight  of  diftilled  wate 

I c CO  to  1000. 

Jduh. 

Take  of 

Nitre,  fix  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  three  pounds. 

Mix  and  dillil,  until  the  refiduum  becomes  dry. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  to  the  weight  of  diftilled  \ 

- ter  as  1-550  to  1000. 

In  this  procefs,  the  fulphuric  acid,  by  its  fuperior  affinity,  com- 
bines With  the  potafs  of  the  nitre  to  form  fitlphate  of  fiotals,  while 
the  nitric  acid  is  feparated,  and  is  not  only 

by  the  application  of  the  heat  to  the  retort,  but  is  alfo  partiaJy 
dLompofel  A portion  of  oxygen  efcapes  in  a gafeous  form  and 
the  nitric  oxide  gas  combines  with  the  nitnc 
liquor  condenfed  in  the  recewer  is  nitrous  and  not  nitric  acio. 

^n  performing  this  procefs,  we  mull  take  care,  ^ 

fulphuric  ioid,  not  to  foil  the  neck  ot  the  retort.  ^ ^ 

of  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  direaed  by  toe  ddici  ent  Col- 
Ws  hi  no  eff-ea  on  the  quality  of  the  acid  obtained,  but  only 
IS  ^hrrelim.  The\on/on  and  Dublin  C^es^  no 
more  fulphuric  acid  than  what  is  necelTary  to  expel  c , 

and  the  refiduum  is  a neutral  tulphare  ot  potaU, 
that  it  cannot  be  got  out  without  breaking, the  retort.  1 hb  h. 
lu^hS  otfer  as  much  fulphut.e 

Nilrous  acid  is  frequently  impure.  ‘“J 

by  the  precipitate  formed  on  dropping  into  it  a httk  nitrate 
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ryta,  and  is  eafily  ^ot  lid  of  by  rediftilling  the  nitrolis  acid  froru 
a fmall  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potafs. 

Muriatic  acid  is  detefted  by  the  precipitate  formed  wi^h  ni- 
trate of  filver,  and  may  be  feparated  by  dropping  into  the  nitrous 
acid  a folution  of  nitrate  of  filver,  as  long  as  it  forms  any  preci- 
pitate, and  drawing  off  the  nitrous  acid  by  diftillatlon. 

The  general  properties  of  nitrous  acid  have  been  already  noti- 
ced (183.).  Mr  Davy  has  Ibewn  that  it  is  a compound  of  nitric 
acid  and  nitric  oxide,  and  that  by  additional  doles  of  the  laft  con- 
ftituent,  its  colour  is  fucceflively  changed,  from  yellow,  to  orange, 
olive  green,  and  blue-green,  and  its  ipecllic  gravity  is  diminifbed. 
The  fpecific  gravity  is  probably  dated  too  high  by  the  Colleges; 
for  although  Rouelle  makes  that  of  the 'ftrongeft  nitric  acid  1.383, 
yet  Kirwan  could  produce  it  no  ffronger  at  60°  than  1.5543,  and 
Mr  Davy  makes  it  only  1.504,  and  when  faturated  with  nitric 
oxide  only  1.475. 


ACIDUM  NITROSUM  DILUTUM. 

Lond.  t)uh,  Kdin. 

Diluted  Nitrous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Nitrous  acid,  A 

Water,  equal  weights. 

Mix  them,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapours. 

Nitrous  acid  has  a great  affinity  for  water,  and  attra£ls  it  from 
the  atmofphere.  During  their  combination  there  is  an  increafe 
of  temperature,  part  of  the  nitric  oxide  is  diffipated  in  the  form 
of  noxious  vapours,  and  the  colour  changes  fucceffively  from 
orange  to  green,  and  to  blue,  according  as  the  proportion  of  wai- 
ter is  increafed.  A mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Kirwan’s  llandard 
acid  of  1.5543  water,  has  the  Ipeciiic  gravity 


ACIDUM  NITRICUM. 


Kdin. 

Nitric  Acid* 


Take  of 

Nitrous  acid,  any  quantity. 

Four  it  into  a retort,  and  having  adapted  a receiver,  apply  a very 
gentle  heat,  until  the  reddefl  portion  ffiall  have  paffed  over,  and 

the  acid  which  remains  in  the  retort  Iball  have  become  nitric 
acid\ 


W E have  already  ftated,  that  nitrous  acid  is  nitric  acid  combi- 
ned with  a variable  proportion  of  nitric  oxide.  Now,  by  the 
application  of  a gentle  heat,  the  whole  of.  the  nitric  oxide  is 
vapon^d,  and  pure  colourl'efs  nitric  acid  remains . in  the  re- 
tort. The  nitric  oxide,  however,  carries  over  with  it  a portion 

2 of 
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of  the  acid,  and  condenfes  with  it  in  the  receiver,  in  the  form  of  a 
very  high-coloured  nitrous  acid. 

Richter  has  given  the  following  manner  of  preparing  nitric 
acid. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitrate  of  potafs,  feven  pounds  ; 

Black  oxide  of  manganefe,  one  pound  two  ounces ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  four  pounds,  four  ounces,  and  fix  drachms. 

Into  a retort  capable  of  containing  twenty-four  pounds,  introduce 
the  nitre  and  manganefe,  powdered  and  mixed,  and  pour  upon 
them  gradually,  through  a retort-funnel,  the  fulphuric  acid. 
Lute  on  the  receiver  with  flour  and  water,  and  conduct  the  diftil- 
lation  with  a gradually  increafed  heat.  From  thefe  proportions^ 
Richter  got  three  pounds  nine  ounces  of  very  (lightly  coloured 
nitric  acid.  The  operation  will  be  conduced  with  lefs  hazard 
in  a Woulfe’s  apparatus,  or  by  interpofing  between  the  retort 
and  a receiver  a tubulated  adopter,  furnilhed  with  a bent  tube, 
of  w'hich  the  further  extremity  is  immerfed  in  a velTel  contain- 
ing a fmall  quantity  of  water. 

These  acids,  the  nitrous  and  nitric,  have  been  long  employed  as 
powerful  pharmaceuti<?agent3.  Their  application  in  this  way  we 
ihall  have  many  opportunities  of  illufirating. 

Lately,  however,  their  ufe  in  medicine  has  been  confiderably 
extended. 

In  the  (fate  of  vapour  they  have  been  ufed  to  deftroy  contagion 
in  jails,  hofpitals,  (hips,  and  other  places  where' the  accumulation 
of  animal  effluvia  is  not  eafily  avoided.  The  fumigating  fuch 
places  with  the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid  has  certainly  been  attended 
with  fnccefs  j but  we  have  heard  that  fuccefs  aferibed  entirely  to 
the  ventilation  employed  at  the  fame  time.  Ventilation  may 
certainly  be  carried  fo  far,  that  the  contagious  miafmata  may  be 
diluted  to  fuch  a degree  that  they  (hall  not  a£f  on  the 'body  ; but 
to  us  it  appears  no  lels  certain,  that  thefe  miafmata  cannot  come 
in  contact  with  nitric  acid  or  oxymurlatlc  acid  vapour,  without 
being  entirely  decompoied  and  completely  deftroyed.  It  is,  be- 
fifles,  applicable  in  fituations  which  do  not  admit  of  fufficient  ven- 
tilation; and  where  it  is,  the  previous  diftufion  of  acid  vapours  is 
an  excellent  check  upon  the  indolence  and  inattention  of  fervants 
and  nurfes,  as  by  the  fraell  we  are  enabled  to  judge  whethw  thejr 
have  been  fufticicntly  attentive  to  the  lucceediiig  ventilation. 
Nitric  acid  vapour,  alio,  is  not  deleterious  to  life,  and  may  be  dif- 
fufed  in  the  apartments  of  the  lick,  wfithout  occafioning  to  them 
any  material  inconvenience.  The  means  of  dilTuling  it  are  eafy. 
Half-an-ounce  of  powdered  nitre  is  put  into  a faucer,  which  is  pi*" 

ced  in  a pipkin  of  heated  fand.  On.  the  nitre  two  drachms  of 
' fulphurvc 
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fiilphuric  acid  are  then  poured.  The  fumes  of  nittic  acid  imme- 
diately begin  to  rife.  This  quantity  will  fill  with  vapour  a cube 
of  ten  feet ; and  by  employing  a fufiicient  number  of  pipkins,  the 
tumes  may  be  ealily  made  to  fill  every  part  of  a ward  of  any  ex- 
tent. After  the  fumigation,  ventilation  is  to  be  carefully  employ- 
ed. For  introducing  this  praiHce,  Dr  Carmichael  bmyth  has 
received  from  the  Britifh  Parliament  a reward  of  five  thoufand 
pounds. 

The  internal  ufi;  of  thefe  acids  has  alfo  been  lately  much  ex- 
tended. la  febrile  difeafes,  water  acidulated  with  them  forms 
one  of  the  belt  .antiphlogifiic  and  antifeptic  drinks  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Hoftman  and  Eberhard  long  ago  employed  it 
with  very  great  fuccefs  in  malignant  and  petechial  fevers;  and  in 
the  low  typhus,  which  frequently  rages  among  the  poor  in  the 
luburbs  ct  Edinburgh,  we  have  repeatedly  given  it  with  unequi- 
vocal advantage,  before  the  contemptible  quackery  of  Reich  was 
fo  undefervingly  retvarded  by  the  King  of  Pruflla.  In  the  liver- 
complaint  of  the  Ealt  Indies,  and  in  fyphilis,  nitric  acid  has  alfo 
been  extolled  as  a valuable  remedy  by  Dr  Scott,  and  the  evident 
benefits  lefulting  from  its  ufe  in  thefe  complaints,  has  given  rife  to 
a theory,  that  mercury  only  ads  by  oxygenizing  the  fyftem.  It 
is  certain,  that  botli  the  primary  and  fecondary  fymptoms  of  fy- 
philis  have  been  removed  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  acids,  and  that  the 
lor  met  fymptoms  have  not  returned,  or  been  followed  by  any  fe- 
condary iymptoms.  But  in  many  inftances  they  have  failed,  and 
It  is  doubtful  it  ever  they  elfefted  a permanent  cure,  after  the  fe- 
condary Iymptoms  appeared.  Upon  the  whole,  the  opinions  of 
Mr  Pearfon  on  this  fubjecl,  lately  agitated  with  fo  much  keen- 
nefs,  appear  to  us  fo  candid  and  judicious,  that  we  lliall  infert 
them  here.  He  does  not  think  it  eligible  to  rely  on  the  nitrous 
acid  in  the  tieatment  of  any  one  form  of  the  lues  venerea  ; at  the 
lame  time,  he  by  no  means  wifhes  to  fee  it  exploded  as  a medi- 
cine altogether  nfelefs  in  that  difeafe.  When  an  impaired  ftate 
ot  the  conftitution  renders  the  iiitrodudlion  of  mercury  into  the 
fyftem  inconvenient,  or  evidently  improper,  the  nitrous  acid  will 
be  found,  he  thinks,  capable  of  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafe, while  at  the  lame  time  it  will  improve  the  health  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient  On  lome  occafions,  this  acid  may  be  gi- 
ven in  conjunttion  with  a mercurial  courfe,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  fupport  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  to  determine  powerfully  to  the 
kidneys  and  to  counteract  in  no  inconlideniblc  degree  the  elFedts 
4>f  mercury  on  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
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ACIDUM  MURIATICUM. 

F.din. 

Muriatic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  foda,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  lixteen  ounces  ; 

Water,  one  pound.  ^ , 

Heat  the  muriate  of  foda  for  fome  time  red  hot  in  a pot,  and  alter 
it  has  cooled,  put  it  into  a retort.  Then  pour  upon  the  mu- 
riate of  foda,  the  acid  mixed  with  the  water  and  allowed  to  cool. 
Laftly,  diftil  in  a fand-bath  with  a moderate  lire,  as  long  as  any 
acid  is  produced. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 
1170  to  1000. 

LonS. 

Take  of 

Dried  fea-falt,  ten  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  fix  pounds; 

Water,  five  pounds. 

Add  by  degrees  the  vitriolic  acid,  lirll  mixed  with  the  water,  to 
the  fait ; then  diftil. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  tha«  of  diftilled  water  as 
1170  to  1000. 

Pnh. 

Take  of 

Common  fait  dried,  five  pounds  ; 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Water,  each  three  pounds. 

Add  the  acid,  diluted  with  the  water,  after  it  has  cooled,  gradual- 
ly to  the  fait,  and  then  diftil  the  liquor  until  the  refiduum  be- 
come dry.  • . j 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water,  as 

1160  to  1000. 

In  this  procefs  the  muriate  of  foda  is  decorapofed,  and  the  mu- 
riatic acid  difengagcd  by  the  fuperior  affinity  of  the  lulphuric 
acid.  But  as  muriatic  acid  in  itfelf  is  a permanently  elaftic  fluid, 
the  addition  of  the  water  is  abiolutely  neceflary  for  its  exiftence 
in  a fluid  form.  Some  operators  put  a portion  of  water  into  the 
receiver,  for  the  purpofe  of  abforbing  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  which 
is  firft  dilengaged  ; the  Colleges,  however,  order  the  whole  ot  the 
water  to  be  previoufly  mixed  with  the  fulphuric  acid.  1 his  mix- 
ture muft  not  be  made  in  the  retort  itfelf  ; for  the  heat  produced 
is  to  great,  that  it  would  not  only  endanger  the  breaking  ot  the 
v- ''let,  blit  occafion  confiderable  lofs  and  inconvenience  by  tie 
fu<!vicu  dlfengagement  of  muriatic  acid  gas. 
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The  muriate  of  foda  is  direded  to  be  heated  to  rednefs  before 
it  be  introduced  into  the  retort,  that  the  tvhole  of  the  water  of 
cryftallization  rriay  be  ej^elled,  which  being  variable  in  quantity, 
would  otherwife  affeft  tlie  ftrength  of  the  acid  produced  ; and  be- 
fides,  without  this  precaution,  the  acid  obtained  is  too  high  cq- 
loured. 

Mr  Accum,  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  120.  has  faid,  that 
the  quantity  of  fulphuric  acid  prefcribed  by  the  London  College 
for  obtaining  this  acid  is  much  too  large,  and  in  p.  119.  that  the 
proportion  ot  fulphuric  acid  prefcribed  for  preparing  the  nitrous 
acid  is  much  too  fmall;  but  in  both  criticifms  be  has  fallen  into 
error. 

If  a common  retort  and  receiver  be  employed  for  this  diftilla- 
tion,  they  muft  not  be  luted  perfectly  clofely ; for  if  any  portion 
of  the  gas  fhould  not  be  abforbtd  by  the  water  employed,  it  muft 
be  . allowed  to  efcape ; but  the  procefs  will  be  performed  with 
greater  economy,  and  perfeft  fafety,  in  a Woulfe'S  or  fome  fimilar 
apparatus. 

The  refiduum  in  the  retort  confifts  principally  of  fiilphate  of 
foda,  which  may  be  purified  by  folution  and  cryftallization. 

If  properly  prepared,  the  muriatic  acid  is  perfedlly  colourlefs, 
and  polTelTes  the  other  properties  already  enumerated  (209.)  ; but 
in  the  ftiops  it  is  very  feldom  found  pure.  It  almoft  always  con- 
tains iron,  and  very  frequently  fulphuric  acid  or  copper.  The 
copper  is  detedled  by  the  blue  colour  produced  by  fuper-faturating 
the  acid  with  ammonia,  the  iron  by  the  black  or  blue  precipitate 
formed  with  tindlure  of  galls  or  prufliate  of  potafs.  The  fulphu- 
ric  acid  is  known  by  the  white  precipitate  formed  with  muriate 
of  baryta,  and  may  be  eafily  got  rid  of  by  rediftilling  the  acid 
from  a fmall  quantity  of  dried  muriate  of  foda. 

In  its  effefts  on  the  animal  eeonomy,  and  the  mode  of  its  em- 
ployment, it  coincides  with  the  acids  already  mentioned,  which 
almoft  proves  that  they  do  not  aft  by  oxygenizing  the  fyftem,  as 
the  muriatic  acid  cannot  be  .difoxygenized  by  any  fubftance  or 
procefs  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Oxygenized  Muriatic  Acid. 

The  vapours  of  tins  powerfully  oxygenizing  acid  have  been  re- 
commended by  Morveau  as  the  belt  means  of  deftroying  conta- 
gion. As,  however,  they  are  deleterious  to  animal  life,  they  can- 
not be  employed  in  every  fituation.  Where  applicable,  they  are 
eafily  difengaged  by  mixing  together  ten  parts  of  muriate  of  foda, 
and  two  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganefe  in  powder,  and  pour- 
ing upon  the  mixture  firft  four  parts  of  water,  and  then  fix  parts 
of  fulphuric  acid.  Fumes  of  oxygenized  muriatiq  acid  are  imme- 
diately difengaged. 
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ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  DESTILL ATUM. 

Edin. 

Dijlilled  Acetous  Acid. 

Let  eight  pounds  of  acetous  acid  be  dlftilled  in  glafs-veffels,  with 
a gentle  heat.  ITie  two  firft  pounds  which  come  over,  being 
too  watery,  arc  tq  be  fet  afide ; the  next  four  poimds  will  be 
the  diftilled  acetous  acid.  The  remainder  furn^ihes  a Itill 
flronger  acid,  but  too  much  burnt  by  the  lire. 

Acetum  Destillatum.  ■ 

Duh. 

Dijlilled  Vinegar. 

Take  of 

Vinegar,  ten  pounds. 

Draw  off,  with  a gentle  heat,  fix  pounds. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  14  to  tfie  weight  of  diltilled  wa- 
ter as  1004  to  icoo, 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Vinegar,  five  pounds. 

Diftil  with  a gentle  fire,  in  glafs-velTels,  fo  long  as  the  drops  fall 
free  from  empyreuma. 

Vinegar,  when  prepared  from  vinous  liquors  by  fermentation, 
belides  acetous  acid  and  water,  contains  extradive,  fuper-tartrite  of 
•potafs,  and  often  citric  or  malic  acid,  alcohol,  and  a peculiar  agree- 
able aroma.  Thefe  fubflances;  particularly  the  extradive  and  iuper- 
tartrite  of  potafs,  render  it  apt  to  Ipoil,  and  unfit  for  pharmaceutic 
and  chemical  purpofes.  By  diftillation,  however,  the  acetous  acid 
is  eafily  feparated  from  fuch  of  thefe  fubftances  as  are  not  vola- 
tile. But  by  diftillation  it  lofes  its  agreeable  flavour,  and  be- 
comes confiderably  weaker  i for  water  being  rather  more  volatile 
than  acetous  acid,  it  comes  over  firft,  while  the  laft  and  ftrongeft 
portion  of  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  empyreuma. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed  either  in  a common  ihll  or  in  a 
retort.  The  better  kinds  of  wine- vinegar  Ihould  be  ufed  : thofe 
prepared  from  malt  liquors,  however  fine  and  clear  they  may  teem 
10  be,  contain  a large  quantity  of  a vifcous  iubftance,  as  appears 
from  the  lliminefs  and  ropinefs  to  which  they  are  very  iuh- 
ied.  This  not  only  hinders  the  acid  from  rifing  freely,  but  is  apt 
to  make  the  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  recipient,  and  at  the  fame 
time  difpofes  it  to  receive  a difagreeable  impreffion  from  the  fire. 
Indeed,  with  the  beft  kind  of  vinegar,  if  the  diftillation  be  carried 
on  to  any  great  length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  empy- 
reuma. The  beft  method  of  preventing  this  inconvenience  is, 
if  a retort  be  ufed,  to  place  the  fand  but  a little  way  up  its  fides, 
and  when  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  liquor  is  come  over,  to 
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pour  on  the  remainder  a quantity  of  frefli  vinegar  equal  to  the 
liquor  drawn  off.  This  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times ; 
the  vinegar  fupplied  at  each  time  being  previoufly  heated.  The 
addition  of  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the  operation,  but 
alfo  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  retort. 

Lowitz  recommends  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  recently 
burnt  and  powdered  charcoal  to  each  pound  of  vinegar  in  the  ftill, 
as  the  belt  means  of  avoiding  empyreuma. 

If  the  common  ftill  be  employed,  it  ftipuld  likewife  be  occa- 
fionally  fupplied  with  frelh  vinegar,  in  proportion  as  the  acid  runs 
oft ; and  this  continued  until  the  procefs  can  be  conveniently  car- 
ried no  farther.  The  diftilled  acid  mull  be  rectified  by  a fecond 
diftillation  in  a retort  or  glafs  alembic ; for  although  the  head  and 
receiver  be  of  glafs  or  ftone  ware^the  acid  will  contrail  a metal- 
lic taint  from  the  pewter  worm. 

Tlie  reftduum  of  this  procefs  is  commonly  thrown  away  as  ufe- 
lefs,  although,  if  Ikilfully  managed,  it  may  be  made  turn  to  good 
account,  the  moft  acid  parts  of  the  vinegar  ftill  remaining  in  it. 
Mixed  with  about ' three  times  its  weight  of  (?fine  dry  fand,  and 
committed  to  diftillation  in  a retort,  with  a well-regulated  fire,  it 
yields  an  exceedingly  ftrong  acid,  together  with  an  empyreuma- 
tic  oil,  which  taints  the  acid  with  a difagreeable  odour.  This 
acid  is  neverthelefs,  without  any  redification,  better  for  fome 
^ purpofes,  as  being  ftronger,  than  the  pure  acid ; particularly  for 
making  acetite  of  potals  or  foda  : for  then  the  erapyreumatic  oil, 
on  which  its  ill  flavour  depends,  is  burnt  out. 

Diftilled  vinegar  Ihould  be  colourlefs  and  tranfparent  *,  have  a 
pungent  fmell,  and  purely  acid  tafte,  totally  free  from  acrimony 
and  empyreuma,  and  Ihould  be  entirely  volatile.  It  Ihould  not 
form  a black  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a folution  of  baryta, 
or  of  water  faturated  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen  ; or  change  its 
colour  when  fuper- faturated  with  ammonia.  Thefe  circumftances 
Ihew,  that  it  is  adulterated  with  fulphuric  acid,  lead,  copper,  or 
tin. 

Diftilled  acetous  acid,  in  its  effefts  or.  the  animal  economy,  does 
not  differ  from  vinegar,  and  as  it  is  lefs  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  it  is 
only  ufed  for  pharmaceutical  preparations. 


ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  FORTE. 

Rdin. 

Strong  Acetous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron  dried,  one  pound  ; 

Acetite  of  lead,  ten  ounces. 

Having  rubbed  them  together,  put  them  into  a retort,  and  diftil 
in  a fand-bath  with  a moderate  heat,  aS  long  as  any  acid  comes 
oytu 
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Acidum  Acetosum. 

Lond. 

Acetous  Acid. 

Take  of 

V erdegris,  in  coarfe  powder,  two  pounds^ 

Dry  it  perfe.ftly  by  means  of  a water-bath  faturated  with  fea-falt^ 

then  diftil  in  a fand-bath,  and  rediftil  the  liquor  obtained. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  1050  to  loco. 

By  thefe  proceffes,  the  acid  we  have  before  noticed  under  the 
title  of  acetic  acid  (284.)  is  prepared.  It  was  formerly  fuppo- 
fed  that  it  did  not  differ  from  diltHled  vinegar,  except  in  contain- 
ing lefs  water  •,  and  with  this  opinion  the  names  given  to  it  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  coincide.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  believe,  from  the  ^£ls  known  with  regard  to  its  for- 
mation, its  properties  and  its  compounds,  that  it  differs  from  ace- 
tous acid  in  other  particulars  than  in  flrength,  and  that  it  contains 
lefs  carbon  and  more  oxygen.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  incorreiUy 
named  Acetous  or  Strong  acetous  acid  ; and  mull  be  confidered  as  a 
peculiar  acid,  to  which  no  proper  name  has  been  given,  for  it  does 
not  bear  that  relation  to  acetous  acid  which  Acetic  Acid  would  im- 
ply ; and  under  the  other  opinion,  that  it  differs  from  acetous  acid 
only  in  flrength,  according  to  the  principles  of  nomenclature, 
which  gives  limple  names  to  limple  fubftances,  the  flrong  acid 
fliould  be  acetous  acid,  and  orrr  prelent  acetous  acid  fhould  be 
weak  or  dilate  acetous  acid.  But  until  this  branch  of  nomencla- 
ture llrall  be  more  cultivated,  we  fliall  continue  acetic  acid  as 
being  moll  generally  received  and  mofl  Convenient. 

Many  different  proceffes  have  been  propofed  for  preparing  ace- 
tic acid,  but  they  may  jje  arranged  in  three  claffes.  It  may  be 
prepared, 

1.  By  decompoling  metalline  acetites  by  heat, 

2.  Acetites  by  fulphuric  acid. 

3.  Acetites'by  fulphates. 

The  procefs  of  the  London  College  is  an  example  of  the  firll 
kind.  But  the  heat  necellary  is  fo  great,  that  it  decompofes  part 
of  the  acetous  acid  itfelf,  an4  gives  the  produdf  an  empyrepmatic 
aad  unpleafaut  fmell. 

By  the  fupet'ior  affinity  of  fulphuric  acid,  the  acid  may  be  ea- 
lily  expelled  from  every  acetite,  whether  alkaline  or  metallic  ; 
but  part  of  the  fulphuric  4ciil  feerns  p be  deprived  of  its  oxygen, 
and  to  be  converted  into  fulphurous  acid,  which  renders  the  pro- 
dudl  impure. 

The  proceffes  of  the  laft  kind  are  preferable  to  the  others  in 
many  refpeffs.  They  are  both  more  economical,  and  they  furniffi 
a purer  acid.  Mr  Lowlr/  dircifls  one  part  of  carefully  dried  ace- 
tife  of  ioda  lo  be  trituvaitd  witli  three  parts  of  fuper-fulphate  of 
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potafs,  and  the  dlftillatlon  to  be  condu£ted  in  a glafs-retort  with  a 
gentle  heat.  The  procefs  of  the  Edinburgh  College  alio  belongs 
to’  this  clafs,  and  was  firil  propofed  by  C.  Badollier,  apothecary 
at  Chartres. 

It  is  alraoll  folely  ufed  as  an  analeptic  remedy  in  fyncope,  a- 
fphyxia,  hylteric  affeftipns,  and  beadachs.  Applied  to  the  Ikin,  it 
acts  as  a ilimulant  and  rubefacient,  but  it  is  moil  frequently  fnuft’- 
ed  up  the  noftrils  fn  the  ftate  of  vapour. 

ACIDUM  BENZOICUM. 

Edin. 

Benzoic  Acid. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  balfam  of  the  ftyrax  benzoin  reduced  to 
powder. 

Put  it  into  an  earthen  vefl'el,  to  which,  after  having  fitted  its 
mouth  with  a paper  cone,  apply  a gentle  heat  that  the  acid 
juay  fublime.  If  this  be  diicoloured  with  oil,  let  it  be  purified 
by  folution  in  warm  water  and  cryftaliization. 


Sal  Benzoini. 

Buh.  I 

Salt  of  Benzoin. 

Take  of  * 

Benzoin  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound. 

Place  it  in  an  earthen  pot  furrounded  with  fand,  and  let  the  mat*- 
ter  which  fublimes,  arifing  with  a gentle  heat,  be  received  in 
a conical  paper  capital. 

Ir  may  be  purified  by  folution  in  water,  and  cryftaliization. 

Flores  Benzoes. 

Loud. 

Floivcrs  of  Be?izoin.  < 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound. 

Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  placed  in  fand;  and,  with  a flow  fire, 
fublime  the  Howers  into  a paper  cone  fitted  to  the  pot. 

If  the  flowers  be  of  a yellow  colour,  mix  them  with  white  clay, 
and  fublime  them  a fecond  time. 

The  diftinguiftiing  charadler  of  balfams  is  their  containing  ben- 
zoic acid.  It  may  be  feparated  from  the  refin,  which  is  their 
other  principal  conftituent,  either  by  fublimation,  or  by  combi- 
ning  it  with  a falifiable  bafe.  The  manner  of  efl’efting  it  in  the 
firft  way,  is  that  preferibed  by  the  pharmacopoeias.  But  even 
with  the  greateft  care  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  manage  the  heat 
fo  as  not  to  clecompofe  part  of  the  refin,  and  thus  give  rife  to  the 
formation  of  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  deftroys  the  produft. 
!Nor  can  it  be  freed  completely  from  the  empyreumatic  oil  bv 
the  folution  and  cryftaliization  preferibed  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
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Dublin  Colleges,  and  Hill  lefs  by  the  fecond  fublimation  with 
clay,  diredled  by  that  of  London. 

The  other  method  of  feparating  benzoic  acid  from  refin,  by 
combining  it  with  a falifiable  bale,  both  gives  a larger  product 
and  of  greater  purity.  It  was  firll  pracitiied  by  Scheele,  who  em- 
ployed lime-water  j Gdttling  afterwards  tiled  carbonate  of  potafs  ; 
and,  laftly,  Grenufed  carbonate  of  loda. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Carbonate  of  foda,  four  ounces  j 

Water,  four  pounds. 

Diflblve  the  carbonate  in  the  water,  and  digell  the  benzoin  in 
the  folution  for  twenty-four  hours  with  a gentle  heat  -,  then  boil  it 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  filter  the  folution  while  hot.  After 
it  cools  drop  into  it  fulphuric  acid  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is 
produced.  Separate  the  precipitate  by  filtration,  and  walk  it  with 
cold  water.  If  it  be  defirable  to  have  the  acid  cryltallized,  the 
precipitate  may  be  diflblved  by  boiling  it  gently  in  twenty-four 
times  its  weight  of  water,  filtering..ir  as  hot  and  quickly  as  poili- 
ble,  and  fetting  it  afide  to  cryftallize.  But  as  the  cryltallized 
acid,  on  account  of  its  lightnefs  and  elallicity,  is  not  eafily  redu- 
ced to  powder,  for  moll  purpofes  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
keep  it  in  the  ftate  of  a precipitate. 

It  may  be  alfo  extrafted  from  llorax,  and  all  the  other  balfanis^ 
particularly  thefe  of  Tolu  or  Peru  ; and  from  the  urine  oi  cliildren, 
and  of  herbivorous  animals. 

The  benzoic  acid  has  an  agreeable  tallc,  and  a fragrant  fmell, 
efpecially  when  heated.  It  is  foluble  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling- 
water  ; but  very  fparingly  in  cold  water,  although  it  may  be 
fufpended  in  it  by  means  of  fugar,  fo  as  to  form  an  elegant  bal- 
£amic  fyrup. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  et  ACIDUM  SUCCINI. 

F.din. 

Oil  of  jlmber  and  Succimc  Acid. 

Take  of 

Amber  reduced  to  powder,  and  of  pure  fand,  equal  parts. 

Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a glafs-retort,  of  wliich  the  mixture- 
may  fill  one-half : then  adapt  a large  receiver,  and  dillil  in  a. 
fand-bath,  with  a fire  gradually  incrcafed.  At  firlt,  a watery 
liquor  will  come  over,  with  fome  yellow  oil  -,  then  a yellow  oil,, 
with  an  acid  fait ; and,  laftly,  a rcddilli  and  black  coloured  oil. 
Pour  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver,  and  feparate  the  oil  from  the. 
water.  Prefs  the  fait  collefted  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  and: 
fides  of  the  receiver  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  to  free  ih 
from  the  oil  adhering  to  it  j then  purify  it  by  folution  in  waria 
•prater  and  cryltallization. 
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Sal  SucciNi. 

Dub. 

Salt  of  Amber. 

Take  of 
Amber, 

Pure  fand,  each  one  pound. 

Diftil,  with  a heat  gradually  increafed,  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil,  and 
a fait  difcoloured  with  oil.  Let  the  fait  be  diffolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  cryftals  formed  by  flow  cooling. 

Sal  et  Oleum  Succini. 

-Land. 

Salt  and  Oil  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Amber,  two  pounds. 

Diftil  in  a fand  heat  gradually  augmented  •,  an  acid  liquor,  oil„ 
and  fait  loaded  with  oil,  will  afeend. 

Sal  Succini  Purificatus. 

Lo7td. 

Purifed  Salt  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  amber,  half  a pound  ; 

Diftilled  water,  hne  pint. 

Boil  the  fait  in  diftilled  water,  and  fet  afide  the  folntlon  to  cry- 
ftalllze. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  which  determine, 
W'hether  the  fuccinlc  acid  exifts  as  fuch  in  the  amber,  or  whether 
it  be  a produtl  of  the  decompofition  of  the  amber  by  the  aftion  of 
heat,  for  in  the  procels  employed  lor  obtaining  fuccinic  acid,  the 
amber  is  completely  decompofed. 

According  to  Gottling,  this  diftillation  fho'uld  be  performed  in 
a tubulated  iron  or  earthen-ware  retort,  expofed  to  the  immediate 
aftion  of  the  Are  •,  for  he  fays,  that,  in  a faiid-bath,  we  cannot  re- 
gulate the  heat  fufficiently,  and  that  a glafs-ietort  is  incapable  of 
lupporting  the  neceflary  temperature. 

Befides  the  fuccinic  acid  collefted  from  the  neck  of  tlie  re- 
tort, and  fides  of  the  receiver,  the  oil  walhes  down  a portion  of 
it  into  the  receiver,  and  the  watery  liquor  whidi  comes  over  is 
faturated  with  it.  But  the  whole  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  agi- 
tating the  oil  with  fome  boiling  water,  whidi  will  diflblve  the 
acid.  This  folution  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  acid  liquor,  and  the 
acid  they  contain  is  eafily  obtained  by  evaporation  and  cryftalli- 
zation.  The  whole  acid, may  then  be  purified  by  folution  in  boil- 
ing water  _and  cryftallization,  according  to  the  diredions  of  the  ' 
Colleges, 
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But  even  after  repeated  folutions  and  cryllallaations,  a portion 
of  etnp  yreurnatic  oil  Hill  adheres  to  the  acid,  and  rendeis  it  im- 
pure. Other  methods  of  purifying  it  have  been  therefore  at- 
tempted. Demachy  faturated  it  with  lime,  feparated  the  lime  by 
fulphuric  acid,  and  fublimed  the  fuccinic  acid  : Richter  latiirated 
fuccinic  acid  with  potafs,  decompofed  the  fait  formed  with  acetite 
of  lead,  and  difengaged  the  fuccinic  acid  from  the  lead  by  means 
of  diluted  fulphuric  acid  : Lallly,  Morvtau  afferts  that  he  obtain- 
ed it  in  a Hate  of  perfea  purity,  by  treating  it  with  nitrous  acid. 

Succinic  acid,  although  retained  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  is  never 
ufed  in  medicine. 

aqua  AERIB  FIXI. 

Duh. 

Acidum  Carbonicum. 

Water  impregriated  with  Fixed  Air. 

Carbonic  Acid. 

Tn.k.c  of 

White  marble  in  powder,  three  ounces ; 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 

a pound  and  a half.  , , -i  • i 

Mix  them  gradually  in  a Nooth’s  apparatus,  and  let  the  air  evol- 
ved pafs  through  fix  pounds  of  pure  fpring- water,  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus  •,  and  det  agitation  be  occafionally 
' employed  until  the  water  fiiall  have  acquired  a fiibacid  taile. 

In  this  procefs  the  carbonic  acid  is  feparated  from  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime  by  the  fuperior  affinity  of  lulpbmic  acid  As  it  is 
difengaged,  it  afliimes  a gafeous  form,  and  would  be  diffipated  in 
the  atmofphere,  if  it  were  not  made  to  pafs  through  water,  which, 
at  a medium  temperature,  is  capable  of  abforbing  about  an  equal 
bulk  of  this  gas,  and,  by  the  affifiance  oi  preflure,  a much  greater 

^ Various  contrivances  have  been  made  for  this  purpofe.  Of 
thefe  the  moft  eafily  managed  and  moft  convenient  tor  general 
ufe,  is  the  apparatus  of  Nocth,  already  defcribed  (p.  1 14.)  5 and 
for  larger  quantities  that  of  Woulfe  defcribed  p.  113  or  lorne 
modification  of  it.  By  the  proper  application  of  prelim e,  I\i.  1 aul 
of  Geneva,  now  of  London,  is  able  to  impregnate  water  with  no 
lefs  than  fix  times  its  bulk  of  carbonm  acid  gas. 

Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  fpaikles  in  the  glafs, 
has  a pleafant  acidulous  taile,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage. 
It  dhuinifties  thirll,  leffens  the  morbid  heat  of  the  body,  and  ads 
as  a powerful  diuretic.  It  is  alfo  an  excellent  remedy  in  increa- 
fed  irritability  of  the  flomach,  as  in  advanced  pregnancy  •,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  bell  anti  emetics  which  we  poflefs. 
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CHAP.  III. 

ALKALIES. 

AQUA  POTASS.(E ; vnlgo.  Lixivium  Causticum. 

Edin. 

Water  of  Potafs,  commonly  called  Caujlic  Ley. 

Take  of 

Frelh  lime,  eight  ounces  ; 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  fix  ounces. 

Throw  the  lime  into  an  iron  or  earthen  velTel,  with  twenty-eight 
ounces  of  warm  water.  After  the  ebullition  is  fi-nilhed,  inftant- 
ly  add  the  fait;  and  having  thoroughly  mixed  them,  cover  the 
velTel  till  they  cool.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled,  agitate  it 
well,  and  pour  it  into  a glafs-funnel,  whofe  throat  muft  be  ftopt 
up  with  a piece  of  clean  rag.  Let  the  upper  mouth  of  the  fun- 
nel be  covered,  while  the  tube  of  it  is  inferted  into  another 
glafs-veflel,  fo  that  the  folution  of  potafs  may  gradually  drop 
through  the  rag  into  the  lower  velTel.  When  it  firft  gives  over 
dropping,  pour  into  the  funnel  fome  ounces  of  water ; but  cau- 
tioufly,  fo  that  the  water  may  fwim  above  the  matter.  The 
ley  will  again  begin  to  drop,  and  the  affufion  of  water  is  to  be 
repeated  in  the  fame  manner,  until  three  pounds  have  dropped, 
which  will  happen  ih  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days ; then  agi- 
tating the  iuperior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  ley  together,  n^ix 
them,  and  put  them  up  in  a well  ftopt  phial. 

Aqua  Kali  Puri. 

Loud. 

Water  of  pure  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  four  pounds; 

Lime,  fix  pounds ; 

Diftilled  water,  four  gallons. 

Put  four  pints  of  water  to  the  lime,  and  let  then!  ftand  together 
for  an  hour  ; after  which,  add  the  kali  and  the  reft  of  the  wa- 
ter ; the^  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; luffer  the  liquor  to 
cool,  and  ftrain  it.  A pint  of  this  liquor  ought  to  weio-h  fix- 
tcen  ounces. 

If  the  liquor  efFervefce  with  any  acid,  add  more  lime,  and  boil 
the  liquor  and  lime  in  a covered  vcflel  for  five  minutes.  Laft- 
ly,  let  it  cool  again,  and  ftrain  it. 
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Lixivium  Causticum. 

Dub, 

Caujlic  Ley. 

Take  of 

Freih  burnt  lime,  eight  ounces  ; 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  lix  ounces. 

Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  velTel,  and  throw  upon  it  thirty  pun-* 
ces  of  hot  water.  With  the  flaked  lime  immediately  mix  the 
fait,  and  cover  the  veflTel.  Pour  the  mixture  as  foon  as  it  has 
cooled  into  a glafs-funnel,  whofe  throat  is  obftruaed  with  bits 
of  ftone  covered  with  fand.  Having  covered  the  funnel,  let  the 
ley  drop  into  a vellel  placed  to  receive  it ; water  being  from 
time  to  time  poured  into  the  funnel,  until  three  pounds  have 
paffed  through.  Let  the  Ikiuor  be  agitated,  and  kept  in  a glafs- 
veflel  well  clofed. 

If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it  will  have  neither  colour  nor 
fmell,  and  will  not  eftervefce  when  mixed  with  acids. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 

1090  to  1000. 

These  proceflTes  do  not  differ  materially.  They  are  founded 
upon  the  ftronger  affinity  of  lime  than  that  of  petals  for  carbonic 
acid.^  Of  courfe,  when  lime  comes  in  contad  with  carbonate  Qt 
potafs,  the  carbonic  acid  quits  the  potafs  to  unite  with  the  lime, 
and  the  refults  of  the  mixture  are  potafs  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Now,  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  infoluble  in  water,  and  the  pot- 
afs is  very  foluble,  they  may  be  feparated  by  filtration.  In  do- 
ing this,  however,  we  muff  take  care  to  employ  inftruments  on 
which  the  folution  of  potafs  does  not  ad,  and  to  prevent  the  free 
accefs  of  air,  from  which  it  would  attrad  carbonic  acid,  and  thus 
fruftrate  the  whole  operation.  The  latter  objed  is  attained  by 
covering  the  upper  or  broad  end  of  the  funnel  with  a plate  of 
glafs,  and  inferring  the  lower  end  in  the  neck  ot  a phial,  which  it 
fits  pretty  clofely.  The  former  objed  is  attended  with  greater 
difficulties,  and  indeed  fcarcely  to  be  effeded,  fo  powerful  and  ge- 
neral is  the  agency  of  potafs.  All  animal  fubftances  are  imme- 
diately attacked  and  deftroyed  by  if,  therefore,  our  filters  cannot 
be  made  of  filk,  woollen,  or  paper  which  contains  glue ; and  al- 
though neither  vegetable  matters  nor  iilica 

tion,  linen  and  fand  are,  on  the  whole,  the  leaft  objedionable.  A 
filter  of  fand  was  ufed  by  Dr  Black.  He  firft  dropt  a riigged 
pebble  into  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  in  fome  part  of  which 
ed  itfelf  a firm  bed,  while  the  inequaliues  on  its  furface  aftordedl 
interftices  of  fufficient  fize  for  the  palTage  of  the  filtering  liquor.. 

On  the  upper  furface  of  this  ftone  he  he' 

clean  towrimniediately  above  this,  but  not  m contad  t,  he 

dropped  a ftone  fimilar  to  the  former,  and  of  a fize  proportione^  ■ 
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to  the  fwell  In  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel.  The  in- 
tedtices  between  this  fecond  Itone  and  the  funnel  were  filled  ur, 
wuh  ftones  ot  a lei’s  dimenfion,  and  the  gradation  uniformly  con^ 
tinned  till  pretty  I'mail  fand  was  employed.  Finally,  this 
covered  with  a layer  of  coarfer  fand  and  fmall  fiones  to  fuftain 
the  weight  ot  the  matter,  and  to  prevent  its  being  invifcated  ir> 
tile  niinurc  iiUerlticcs  of  the  tine  land. 

A liher  of  fand  being  thus  conltruded  in  the  funnel,  it  AVas  Walb- 
ed  perlecUy  clean  by  making  clean  water  pal's  through  it.  till  ir 
flropt  trom  the  lower  extremity  of  the  funnel  perfedly  dear  and 
tranlparent ; and  before  ufing  it,  it  fhoiild  be  allowed  to  Hand  for 

remain  among  the  intcrftices  of  the 

refiduiim  which  remains  upon 
the  filter,  and  elpeciaily  it  we  ufe  that  of  fand,  a coufideraWe 
quantity  of  the  folution  of  potass  will  be  retained.  It  is,  however 
eanly  obtained  by  pouring  gently  over  it,  fo  as  to  dilturb  it  as 
little  as  polfiblc,  a quantity  of  water ; the  ley  immediately  be 
gin.,  apm  to  drop  irom  the  funnel,  and  as,  from  the  differenc^e  of 
tncir  Ipecihc  gravity,  the  water  does  not  mix  with  it,  but  fwims 
nho,  e It,  hole  ley  paffes  through  beforeanyofthewater 

p.alTed*!''”''  ^ 

i-  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  ftrongeft  folution  will  mfs 

ir  and  the  weakdt  lalt,  we  are  dire^ed  to  agitate  the  whole^to- 
gether,  to  render  their  ftrength  uniform. 

colourlefs  and  ir 

bonau  o7ponft  ” lnr'‘i?  “'‘t’  »'■*  “rJ 

mul.  be  leparared  by  again  boiling  the  folution  with  I little  ii^e 

cipitate  !“”*  “ ■'  produces  any  pre- 

ipitate.  It,  on  the  contrary,  ,t  contain  lime,  from  too  much  of  If 

K mg  been  employed  in  the  preparation,  it  may  be  feparated  bv 

ropping  mto  the  ley  a folution  of  the  carbonate'of  porafs  When 

we^have  thus  purified  our  folution  of  potafs.  it  muS  be  again  fiT 

The  folution  of  caufiic  potafs,  under  various  names,  has  at  dif 

TgaTn  imTdifoF  " l'*Qntrlptic,  and  as  often  fallen' 

g nto  diiiife.  1 he  very  contradiaory  accounts  of  its  effeas  as 

virirthat'.!  ‘‘‘=8''“  explicable,  ftlice  it  has  been  difco- 

, hat  1,1  f T ''^'7  i"  'heir  natures  fo 

alkalies  ''  Of'th”'lT  m acids,  and  others  only  in 

m 5 defcription  are  the  calculi  of  uric  acid 

baveoccaSr^^^^^^^^ 

bowevtrf 
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however  fald,  that  t\ieir  continued  ufe  debilitates  the  ftomach  ; and 
M.  Fourcroy  has  propofed  applying  the  remedy  immediately  to 
the  difeafe,  by  injeding  into  the  bladder  a tepid  folution  of  petals 
or  foda,  fo  dilute  th^t  it  can  be  held  in  the  mouth.  Before  the  al- 
kaline folution  be  in(je£led,  the  bladder  is  to  be  completely  eva- 
cuated of  urine,  and  walked  out  with  an  injeaion  of 
After  the  alkaline  injedion  has  remained  in  the  bladder  halt-an- 
hour  or  more,  it  is  to  be  evacuated,  and  allowed  to  fettle.  It,  on 
the  addition  of  a little  muriatic  acid,  a precipitate  be  formed,  we 
lhall  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  calculus  contains  uric  acid, 

and  that  the  alkali  has  adled  on  it.  , • zi 

Very  dilute  alkaline  folutions  may  alfo  be  taken  into  the  do- 
mach  as  antacids,  but  we  poffefs  others,  which  are  preferable. 

Externally,  alkaline  folutions  have  been  more  frequently  uled, 
either  very  dilute,  fimply  as  a ftimulus,  in  rickets,  gouty  fwell- 
ings,  gonorrhoea,  and  Ipafmodic  difeafes,  or  concentrated  as  a can- 
flic  to  detlroy  the  poifon  of  the  viper,  and  of  rabid  animals. 


POTASSA  ; olim,  Causticum  Commune  Acerrimum. 

Edin. 

Potafs ; formerly,  Strongejl  Com77io7i  Caujiic. 

Take  of 

The  folution  of  potafs,  any  quantity.  ^ , , , 

Evaporate  it  in  a covered  very  clean  iron-velTel,  till,  on  the  ebul- 
lition ceafing,  the  falide  matter  flows  gently  like  oil,  which  hap- 
pens before  the  veflel  becomes  red.  Then  pour  it  out  on  a 
fmooth  iron-plate;  let  it  be  divided  into  fmall  pieces  before  it 
hardens,  and  immediately  placed  in  a well-ftopt  phial. 


Kali  Purum. 

Lo7id. 

Pure  Kali. 

Take  of 

Water  of  pure  kali,  one  gallon.  , . 

Evaporate  it  to  drynefs;  after  which  let  the  fait  meit  on  tne  fire 

and  pour  it  out. 


Alkali  Vegetabile  Causticui'#» 

Dub. 

Cayjlic  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Caiiftic  ley,  any  quantity.  . tt,.. 

Evaporate  it  over  the  8re  in  a very  clean  iron-veflel,  until  e. 

ebullition  having  ceafetl,  the  ^ ^ ' 

heat,  remain  almoft  at  reft.  Let  the  l.qucfted  fait  be  poiuer 
out  upon  an  iron-plate,  and  tvhile  it  is  congealing,  be  cut^ntt 
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proper  pieces,  Which  are  immediately  to  be  fliut  up  in  very 

clofe  vellels. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  this  operation,  is  to 
conduft  the  evaporation  fo  rapidly  that  the  ley  lhall  not  abforb 
any  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmofphere.  As  long  as  any  water  of 
folution  remains,  the  ebullition  is  evident,  and  the  evaporation  is 
to  be  continued  until  it  ceafe.  The  hea  then  to  be  increafed  a 
little,  which  renders  the  potafs  perfetlly  fluid,  and  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  oil,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  poured  oat,  either  on  a 
ilab,  as  direftcd  by  the  Colleges,  or  into  iron  moulds,  fuch  as  are 
ufed  for  the  melted  nitrate  of  filver. 

The  petals  prepared  according  to  thefe  directions  is  fufficiently 
pure  for  medical  ufe,  but  is  not  fit  for  chemical  experiments.  We 
can  however  obtain  it  perfeftly  white  and  cryftallized,  according 
to  Berthollet,  by  adding  to  the  ley,  when  evaporated  fo  far  that 
it  would  affume  the  conliftence  of  honey  if  permitted  to  cool,  a 
quantity  of  alcohol  equal  to  one  third  of  the  carbonate  of  potafs 
operated  on,  mixing  them  together,  and  letting  them  boil  a mi- 
nute or  two.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  poured  into  a glafs  vef- 
lel,  and  corked  up,  when  the  impurities  will  gradually  fubfide, 
partly  in  a folid  form,  and  partly  diffolved  in  water.  The  fuper- 
natant  alcoholic  folution  is  then  to  be  evaporated  rapidly,  till  its  , 
furface  become  covered  with  a black  cruit,  which  is  to  be  remo- 
ved, and  the  liquid  below  is  to  be  poured  into  a porcelain  velTel, 
when  it  will  concrete  into  a white  fubftance,  which  is  to  be  bro- 
ken in  pieces,  and  immediately  excluded  from  the  atlion  of  the ' 
air. 

A lei's  expenfive  way  of  obtaining  potafs  perfectly  pure  is  that 
of  Lowitz.  Evaporate  a folution  of  potafs  till  a thick  pellicle 
form  on  its  furface ; allow  it  to  cool ; ieparate  all  the  cryftals 
formed,  as  they  confift  of  foreign  falts ; renew  the  evaporation  in 
an  iron  or  lilver  bafon;  and  remove  the  pellicles  which  form  on 
the  furface  with  an  iron  Ikimmer,  as  long  as  any  appear.  When 
the  ebullition  ceafes,  remove  the  veffel  from  the  fire,  and  agitate 
the  fufed  fait  with  an  iron  fpatula  while  it  cools.  DilTolve  the 
faline  mafs  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  evaporate  in  a filver 
bafon  till  it  begins  to  cryllallize.  The  cryftals  are  pure  potafs. 
The  fluid  which  fwims  over  them  has  a dark-brown  colour,  and 
muft  be  poured  off  j but  if  kept  in  a clofe  ftopt  phial,  it  will  de- 
pofite  its  colouring  matter,  and  by  evaporation  will  furnilh  more 
cryftals  of  potafs.  , <#- 

Potals  is  only  ufed  as  a cauftic,  or  to  form  folutions  of  a known 
ftrength ; and  even  its  ufe  as  a cauftic  is  inconvenient,  from  its 
being  fo  quickly  affefted  by  the  air,  and  from  its  rapid  delique-  • 
icence,  which  renders  it  apt  to  fpread.  , 
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POTASSA  CUM  CALCE;  olim,  Causxicum  Commune  Mi- 
nus. Edm. 

Potafs  with  LimCf  formerly  Milder  Common  Cavjlic, 

Take  of 

Solution  of  potafs,  any  quantity. 

Evaporate  in  a covered  iron-veffel  till  one-third  remains  then 
mix  with  it  as  much  new-llaked  lime  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
confiftence  of  pretty  folid  pap,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a velTel 
clofely  ftopt. 

Calx  cum  Kali  Puro. 

. Lond. 

Lime  with  Pure  Kali, 

Take  of 

Quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four  ounces-; 

Water  of  pure  kali,  fixteen  pounds. 

Boil  away  the  water  of  pure  kali  to  a fourth  part-,  then  fprinkle 
in  the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by  the  affufion  of  water.  Keep 
it  in  a veffel  clofely  flopped. 

Causticum  Mitius. 

Dub. 

Milder  Caujlic. 

Evaporate  caiiflic  ley  to  one-third,  then  add  powdered  lime  till  it 
become  thick,  and  form  it  into  proper  mafles. 

Th&  addition  of  the  lime  in  thcfe  preparations  renders  them 
lefs  apt  to  deliquefce,  more  eafily  managed,  and  milder  in  their 
operation. 

CARBONAS  POTASSiE. 

Edin. 

Carbonate  of  Potafs. 

Let  impure  carbonate  of  potafs,  called  in  Englifh  pearl  afsesj  be 
put  into  a crucible,  and  brought  to  a low  red-heat,  that  the  oily 
impurities,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  confumed : then  triturate 
it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  by 
agitation.  After  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  the  liquor  into  a 
very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  drynefs,  ftirring  the  fait  towards 
tlie  end  of  the  procefs,  to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  veffel. 

> Kali  Pr;eparatum. 

Lond. 

Prepared  Kali. 

Take  of 

Potalhes,  two  pounds ; 

Boiling -diftilkd  water,  three  pints. 


-Diffolve 
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Diflblve  and  filter  through  paper  : evaporate  the  liquor  till  a pel- 
licle appears  on  the  furface  ; then  fet  it  afide  for  twelve  hours, 
that  the  neutral  falts  may  cryftallize  i after  which,  pour  out 
the  liquor,  and  boil  away,  with  a flow  fire,  the  whole  of  the  wa- 
ter, conftantly  ftirring,  left  the.  fait  fliould  adhere  to  the  pot. 

In  like  manner  is  purified  impure  kali  from  the  aflies  of  any  kind 
of  vegetable. 

The  fame  fait  may  be  prepared  from  tartar,  which  Ihoitld  be  burnt 
till  it  beoomes  of  an  afh  colour. 

Alkali  Vesetabile  Mite. 

Dub. 

Mild  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 
Potafties, 

Boiling  water,  each  fix  pounds. 

Mix  them  by  agitation  in  a glafs-veflel,  add  digeft  them  for  three 
days.  Then  pour  off  the  pure  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  dry- 
nels  in  a very  clean  iron  veflel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ope- 
ration, ftir  the  faline  mafs  conftantly  with  an  iron  fpatula.  Then 
feparate,  by  means  of  a fieve,  the  finer  particles,  which  are  to 
be  kept  in  a glafs-veflel  well  flopped. 

Carbonas  Potassje  Purissimus  ; olim,  Sal  Tartari. 

Edin. 

Pure  Carbonate  of  Potafs,  formerly  Salt  effartar. 

Take  of 

Impure  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs,  any  quantity. 

Burn  it  to  a black  mafs,  by  placing  it  among  live  coals,  either 
wrapped  up  in  moift  bibulous  paper,  or  contained  in  a crucible. 
Having  reduced  this  mafs  to  powder,  expofe  it  in  an  open  cru- 
cible to  the  a61ion  of  a moderate  fire,  till  it  become  white,  or  at 
leaft  of  an  a^-grey  colour,  taking  care  that  it  do  not  melt.  Then 
diffolve  it  in  warm  water  ; ftrain  the  liquor  through  a linen 
cloth,  and  evaporate  it  in  a clean  iron-velTel,  diligently  ftirring 
it  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  with  an  iron  fpatula,  to  pre- 
verit  it  from  flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  A very 
white  fait  will  remain,  which  is  to  be  left  a little  longer  on  the 
fire,  till  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  becomes  almoft  red.  Laftly, 
when  the  fait  is  grown  cold,  keep  it  in  glafs-velTels  well  ftopt. 

The  potalhes  of  commerce  we  have  already  fliewn  (p.  177.) 
to  contain  a confiderable  proportion  of  foreign  falts.  By  the  pro- 
cefs diredled  by  the  Colleges,  it  is  purified  from  thofe  which  are 
Vyftallizable  ; and  although  it  ftill  contajins  muriate  of  potafs  and 
filica,  it  is  fuflicjently  pure  for  the  purpofes  of  medicine. 
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The  pureft  carbonate  of  potafs  in  common  ufe  is  that  obtained 
by  incinerating  the  impure  fuper-tartritc  of  potals,  as  all  the  fub- 
flances  it  contains,  except  the  potafs,  are  decompofed  by  the  heat. 
The  tartarous  acid  and  colouring  matter  are  deftroyed,  and  part 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  formed,  unites  with  the  potafs. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tartar  are  equally  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofc  ; the  only  difference  is,  that  the  white  aftbrds  a fomewhat 
larger  quantity  than  the  other  : from  fixteen  ounces  of  this  fort, 
upwards  of  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potafs  may  be  obtained. 
The  ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the  fmaller  pieces  of  the  tartar 
from  dropping  down  into  the  alb-hole,  through  the  interfiices  of 
the  coals,  upon  firft  injefting  it  into  the  furnace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if  the  tartar  was  fufficicntly  burnt 
at  firft)  does  ngt  increafe  its  ftrength  fo  much  as  is  fuppofed  ; nor 
is  the  greenilh  or  blue  colour  any  certain  mark,  either  of  its 
ftrength,  or  of  its  having  been,  as  was  formerly  fuppofed,  long  ex- 
pofed  to  a vehement  fire  : for  if  the  crucible  be  perfeftly  clean, 
clofe  covered,  and  has  flood  the  fire  without  cracking,  the  fait  will 
turn  out  white,  though  kept  melted,  and  reverberating  ever  fo 
long  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a flight  crack  happening  in  the 
crucible,  or  a fpark  of  a coal  falling  in,  will  in  a few  minutes  give 
the  fait  the  colour  admired.  The  colour,  in  fad,  is  a mark  rather 
of  its  containing  fome  inflammable  matter,  than  of  its  ftrength. 

But  this  falts,  in  whatever  way  obtained,  is  not  ftridly  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  carbonates  ; for  it  is  not  faturated 
with  the  acid,  or  rather  it  is  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  potafs 
and  potafs,  in  variable  proportions.  It  is  owing  to  the  uncom- 
bined potafs  that  it  is  ftill  deliquefcent,  and  in  fome  degree  cau- 
ftic.  It  may  be  eafily  faturated,  how'ever,  with  carbonic  acid,  by 
expofing  it  in  .folution  to  the  contad  of  the  air  for  a confiderable 
time,  or  by  making  a ftream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pafs  through  a 
folution  of  it,  or  by  diftilling  it  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In 
this  ftate  it  is  cryftallizable,  and  its  cryftals  are  permanent.  It 
confifts  of  about  43  acid,  40  potafs,  and  17  water.  The  faturation 
with  carbonic  acid  is  ope  of  the  bcft  means  of  purifying  it for  it 
always  feparates  filica  from  the  uncombined  alkali. 

Carbonate  of  potafs  is  frequently  employed  in  medicine,  in  con- 
jundion  with  other  articles,  particularly  f^or  the  formation  of  fa- 
line  neutral  draughts  and  mixtures  : But  it  is  ufed  alfo  by  itfelf 
in  dofes  from  three  or  four  grains  to  fifteen  or  twenty  j and  it  fre- 
quently operates  as  a powerful  diuretic,  particularly  when  aided 
by  proper  dilution. 
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AQUA  KALI  PRiEPARATI. 

Land. 

Water  of  Prepared  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound. 

Set  it  in  a naoill  place  till  it  deliquefce,  and  then  ftrain  it. 

Lixivium  Mite. 

Dub. 

Mild  Lejf. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  one  pound. 

Diflblve  it  in  one  pound  of  water.  , 

The  laft  of  thefe  preparations  is  a folution  of  the  miffed  or  fub- 
carbonate  of  potafs,  in  a fixed  proportion  of  water ; and  the  former 
is  a folution  of  carbonate  of  potafs,  in  a variable  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. The  Dublin  folution  contains  the  lilica,  and  all  the  other  im- 
purities of  the  carbonate  employed,  while,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don procefs,  the  uncombined  portion  of  the  potafs,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  deliquefces,  becomes  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
depofites  the  lilica.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a very  confiderable 
improvement  of  this  preparation,  to  diflblve  cryftallized  carbonate 
of  potafs  in  a determinate  proportion  of  water. 

AQUA  SUPER  CARBONATIS  POTASSiE. 

Edin. 

Solution  of  Super-carbonate  of  Potafs. 

Take  of 

Water,  ten  pounds; 

Pure  carbonate  of  potafs,  one  ounce. 

Diflfolve  and  expofe  the  folution  to  a llream  of  carbonic  acid,  ari- 
ling  from 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  powder. 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  three  ounces  ; 

Water,  three  pounds,  gradually  and  cautioufly  mixed. 

The  chemical  apparatus  invented  by  Dr  Nooth,  is  well  adapted 
to  this  preparation.  But  if  a larger. quantity  of  the  liquor  be 
required,  the  apparatus  of  Dr  Woulfe  is  preferable. 

Liquor  Alkali  Vegetabilis  Mitissimi. 

Dub. 

Solution  of  Mildejl  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Water,  fix  pounds. 

Mix  them,  and  tranfmit  fixed  air  througli  the  liquor,  according  to 
the-formula  for  preparing  fixed  air  (p.  3740>  except  that  a double 
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quantity  of  marble  and  acid  muft  be  employed  to  faturate  the 
folution. 

The  colder  the  air  is,  and  the  greater  the  preflure,  the  better  is  the 
liquor,  which  Ihould  be  kept  in  well-clofed  veflels. 

As  foon  as  the  preparation  is  finiflied,  the  liquor  Ihould  be 
drawn  off  into  pint  bottles,  which  are  to  be  well  corked,  and  kept 
in  a cool  lituation,  with  the  head  down,  or  laid  on  one  fide.  It 
Ihould  be  perfeftly  trarifparent,  and  have  an  acidulous,  not  at  all 
alkaline  tafte  ; and  when  poured  out  of  the  bottles,  it  ihould  have 
a fparkling  appearance. 

In  this  folution,  carbonate  of  potafs  is  combined  with  excefs  of 
carbonic  acid,  by  which  means  it  is  better  adapted  for  internal 
ufe,  as, it  is  rendered  not  only  more  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  but  is 
lefs  apt  to  oiFend  the  llomach.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  form  in 
which  we  can  exhibit  potafs  in  fnfficient  dofes,  and  for  a fuflBcient 
length  of  time,  to  derive  much  benefit  from  its  ufe  in  calculous 
Complaints.  It  has  certainly  been  frequently  of  advantage  in 
thefe  affeftions,  but  probably  only  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
the  ftone  confifts  of  uric  acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia ; for  although 
faperfaturwed  with  carbonic  acid,  yet  the  affinity  of  that  acid  for 
potafs  is  fo  weak,  that  it  really  operates  as  an  alkali. 

Six  or  eight  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
It  in  general  proves  powerfully  diuretic,  and  fometimes  produce? 
inebriation.  This  laft  effe6t  is  aferibed  to  the  carbonic  acid. 

ACETIS  POTASS.E. 

. Edin. 

Ac  elite  of  Potafs. 

Take  of 

Pure  carbonate  of  potafs,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  with  a very  gentle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of 
diftilled  acetous  acid;  add  more  acid  at  different  times,  till, 
on  the  watery  part  of  the  preceding  quantity  being  nearly  dif- 
fipated  by  evaporation,  the  new  addition  of  acid  ceafes  to  raife 
any  effervefcence,  which  will  happen,  when  about  twenty 
pounds  of  the  diftilled  acetous  acid  have  been  confumed.  It  is 
then  to  be  llowly  dried.  The  impure  fait  remaining,  is  to  be 
melted  with  a gentle  heat,  for  a ftiort  time ; and  afterwards  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  filtered  through  paper.  If  the  liquefaftion 
has  been  properly  performed,  the  filtered  liquor  will  be  lim- 
pid ; but  if  otherwile,  of  a brown  colour.  Afterwards  evapo- 
rate this  liquor  with  a very  gentle  heat  in  a very  ftiallow  glafs- 
veffel,  occafionally  ftirring  the  fait  as  it  becomes  dry,  that  its 
moifture  may  be  fooner  diffipated.  Laftiy,  the  Acetite  of  pot- 
afs ought  to  be  kept  in  a veii'el  very  ciofely  ftopt,  to  prevent  it 
from  deliquefeing. 
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Kali  Acetatum. 

Land. 

Ac  stated  Kalt. 

Take  of  ' ^ 

Prepared  kaji|  one  pound.  _ . . • r j-a-h 

Poil  it,  with  a flow  fire,  in  four  or  five  times  its  quantify  of  diftill- 
ed  vinegar  i and  when  the  effervefcence  ceafes,  add,  at  different 
times,  more  diftilled  vinegar,  until  one  portion  of  vinegar  being 
nearly  evaporated,  the  addition  of  another  will  excite  no  effer- 
vefcence, which  will  happen  when  about  twenty  pounds  of 
diftilled  vinegar  are  confumed  i afterwards  let  it  be  dried  flow- 
ly.  An  impure  fait  will  be  left,  which  is  to  be  melted  for  a 
little  while  with  a flow  fire  j then  diffolved  in  water,  and  filter- 

ed  through  paper.  n • j -n 

If  the  fufion  has  been  rightly  performed,  the  ftrained  liquor  will 

be  colourlefs  •,  if  otherwife,  of  a brown  colour. 

Laftly,  evaporate  this  liquor  with  a flow  fire,  in  a very  fhallow 
glafs-veffel ; frequently  ftirring  the  mafs,  that  the  fait  may  be 
more  completely  dried,  which  Ihould  be  kept  in  a veffel  clofely 
ftopt. 

The  fait  ought  to  be  very  white,  and  diflblve  wholly,  both  in  wa- 
ter and  fpirit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any  feces.  If  the  fait, 
although  white,  fliould  depofite  any  feces  in  fpirit  of  wine,  the 
folution  ihould  be  filtered  through  paper,  and  the  fait  again  dried. 

Alkali  Vegetabili  Acetatum  ; olim,  Sal  Diureticus. 

Dub. 

Acetated  Vegetable  Alkali,  formerly  Diuretic  Salt. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  any  quantity. 

Add  to  it,  at  different  times,  about  five  times  its  weight  of  diftill- 
ed vinegar,  at  a moderate  temperature.  When  the  evapora- 
tion ceafes,  and  the  liquor  is  fomewhat  evaporated,  add,  at  in- 
tervals, diftilled  vinegar,  until  the  mixture  ihall  entirely  ceafe 
to  effervefee.  Then  evapprate  to  drynefs ; and  having  increafed 
the  fire  a little,  bring  the  faline  mafs  into  a ftate  of  fufion. 
Diflblve  the  fait,  after  it  has  cooled,  in  water  j filter  the  folu- 
tion, and  evaporate,  until,  on  cooling,  it  Ihall  concrete  into  a 
cryftalline  mafs,  which  Ihould  be  very  white.  Put  this,  while 
ftill  warm,  into  veffels  accurately  doled. 

This  is  both  a troublefome  and  expenfive  preparation,  for  when 
t^attempted  to  be  made  by  limply  evaporating  to  drynefs,  the  fait 
has  always  a dark,  unpleafant  colour,  which  cannot  be  renioved 
by  repeated  folution  and  cryftallization,  or  even  by  folution  in  al- 
cohol. It  is  doubtful  to  what  the  colour  is  owing.  It  has  been 
aferibed  by  fome  to  part  of  the  acetous  acid  being  decompofed 
by  heat  during  the  cxficcation  of  the  fait : ^hey  accordingly  re- 
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commend  the  evaporation  to  be  conducted  very  gently,  and  the 
pellicles  to  be  Ikimmed  from  the  furface  of  the  liquor  as  faft  as 
they  are  formed ; and  in  this  way,  they  fay,  they  have  procured 
at  once  a very  white  fait.  Others  afcrihe  it  to  fome  foreign  mat- 
ter which  rifes  in  diftillation  with  the  lafl  portions  of  the  acetous 
aeid,  and  therefore  direct,  that  only  the  firft  portions  which  come 
over  Ihould  be  ufed,  or  that  the  acetous  acid  fhould  be  diftilled 
with  charcoal : while  others  again  afcribe  it  to  accidental  impu- 
rities contracted  during  the  operation,  and  recommend  the  utmolt 
attention  to  cleanlinefs,  and  the  ufe  of  earthen  veflels.  To  what- 
ever caufe  it  may  be  owing,  and  the  fecond  appears  to  us  the  moft 
probable,  the  cololiT  is  moft  effeClually  deftroyed  by  bringing  the 
fait  into  fulion.  The  heat  neceflary  to  do  this  decompofes  the 
colouring  matter ; and  on  dlffolving  the  fufed  mafs  in  water,  and 
filtering  the  folution,  we  find  a fine  light  charcoal  on  the  filter. 
But  this  fufion  is  attended  with  confiderabie  lofs,  for  part  of  the 
acetous  acid  itfelf  is  decompofed. 

The  operator  muft  be  particularly  careful,  in  melting  it,  not  to 
ufe  a greater  heat,  nor  to  keep  it  longer  liquefied,  than  what  is  ab- 
folutely  rieceftary  : a little  Ihould  be  occafionally  taken  out,  and 
put  into  water  i and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely  with  its 
black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire. 

The  exficcation  of  the  folution  o^f  the  fait,  after  it  has  been  fufed, 
muft  be  conducted  very  carefully,  as  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
decompofed,  which  would  render  a new  folution  and  exficcation 
neceffary.  The  teft  of  its  purity,  by  diflblving  it  in  alcohol,  as 
directed  by  the  London  College,  is  to  difcover  if  any  of  the  ace- 
tous acid  itfelf  has  been  decompofed  in  the  operation  ; for  the  car- 
bonate of  potafs,  which  is  in  that  cafe  formed,  is  infoluble  in  al- 
cohol. 

To  fpare  trouble  and  expence,  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
pare acetite  of  potafs  with  undiftilled  vinegar,  and  even  with  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  acetous  acid;  and  they  have  been 
to  a certain  degree  fuccefsful ; but  as  repeated  fufion  and  cryftal- 
lization  are  neceflary  to  bring  the  fait  to  a fufficient  degree  of  puri- 
ty, it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  more  economical.  But  if  tp 
acetite  of  potafs  prepared  with  impure  vinegar,  we  add  a fufiicient 
quantity  of  fulphuric  acid,  by  diftillation  we  obtain  an  acetous 
acid  of  great  ftrength,  which  forms  a beautiful  acetite  of  potafs 
without  fufion.  Laftly,  this  fait  may  be  prepared  by  the  decom- 
pofition  of  acetites ; for  example,  of  the  acetite  of  lead  by  car- 
bonate of  potafs,  or  ftill  better  by  fulphate  of  potafs. 

Acetite  of  potafs  has  a fharp,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte.  It 
foluble  at  6o°,  in  about  its  own  weight  of  water.  It  is  alfo  folu- 
ble  in  alcohol.  It  is  deliquefcQnt.  It  is  decompofed  by  the 
ftronger  acids  ; by  a decoction  of  tamarinds  ; by  the  fulphate  of 
foda  and  magnefia  ; by  muriate  of  ammonia ; by  the  tartrite  of 
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folia  and  potafs  ; and  by  fome  metalline  falts.  Its  acid  is  dellroy- 
ed  by  a high  temperature. 

Acetite  of  potafs,  which  way  foever  prepared,  provided  it  be 
properly  made,  is  a medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and  may  be  fo 
dofed  and  managed  as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic,  or  power- 
fully diuretic  : few  of  the  faline  deobftnients  equal  it  in  virtue. 
The  dofe  is  from  half  a fcruple  to  a drachm  or  two.  A bare 
mixture,  however,  of  alkaline  fait  and  vinegar,  without  exlicca- 
licn,  is  perhaps  not  inferior  as  a medicine  to  the  more  elaborate 
fait.  Two  drachms  of  the  alkali,  faturated  with  vinegar,  have 
been  known  to  occafion,  in  hydropic  cafes,  ten  or  twelve  ftools, 
and  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  without  any  inconvenience. 


NITRUM  PURIFICATUM. 

Land. 

Nitras  Potassje. 

Nitrate  of  Potafs.  Purified  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Nitre,  two  pounds ; 

Diflilled  water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water,  till  it  be  diflblved  ; ftrain  the  folution, 
and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

^ Common  nitre  contains  ufually  a conliderable  portion  of  mu- 
riate of  foda,  which  in  this  procefs  is  feparated,  for  it  remains 
diffolved  after  the  greateft  part  of  the  nitrate  of  potafs  has  cry- 
ftallized.  The  cryltals  which  ffioot  after  the  firft  evaporation,  are 
large,  regular  and  pure  : but  when  the  remaining  liquor  is  further 
evaporated,  and  this  repeated  a fecond  or  third  time,  the  cryftals 
prove  at  length  fmall,  imperfe<ft,  and  tipt  with  little  cubical  cry- 
ltals of  muriate  of  foda. 

SULPHAS  POTASSiE;  olim,  Tartarum  Vitriolatum. 

Kdin. 

Sulphate  of  Potafs,  formerly  Vitriolaied  fartar. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  fix  times  its  weight  of  water,  any 
quantity. 

Put  it  into  a capacious  glafs-veflel,  and  gradually  drop  into  it,  of 
pure  carbonate  of^  potafs,  diflblved  in  fix  times  its  weight  of 
water,  as  much  as  is  lufficient  thoroughly  to  neutralize  the  acid. 
The  effervefcence  being  finiflied,  ftrain  the  liquor  through  paper  j 
and  after  evaporation,  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Sulphate  of  potafs  may  be  alfo  coftveniently  prepared  from  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid,  by  diflofvflng  it  in. 
warm  water,  and  faturating  it  with  carbonate  of  potafs. 


Kali 
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Kali  Vitriolatum. 

Land. 

Vitriolated  Kah. 

Take  of 

The  fait  whi»h  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
two  pounds  ; 

Diftilled  water,  two  gallons. 

Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a ftrong  fire,  in  an  open  vefTel : 
then  boil  it  a little  while  in  the  water  •,  ftrain,  and  fet  the  liquor 
afide  to  cryflallize. 


Alkali  Vegetabile  Vitriolatum. 

Dub. 

Vitriolated  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Let  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid 
reduced  to  powder,  be  diffolved  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water.  Let  the  filtered  liquor  be  evaporated  with  a very 
gentle  heat,  that  it  may  cryftallize. 

This  fait  is  very  feldom  prepared  on  purpofe,  as  it  maybe 
obtained  from  the  refiduum  of  many  other  preparations,  by  fimple 
folution  and  cryftallization.  For  fo  ftrong  is  the  affinity  between 
fulphuric  acid  and  potafs,  that  they  fcarcely  ever  meet  without 
combining  to  form  this  fait.  All  the  fulphates,  except  that  of  ba- 
ryta are  decompofed  by  potafs  and  moft  of  its  combinations  j and 
reciprocally,  all  the  compounds  of  potafs  are  decompofed  by  ful- 
phuric acid  and  moft  of  its  combinations  *,  and  in  all  thefe  decoqj^ 
pofitions,  fulphate  of  potafs  is  one  of  the  produfts. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  fulphate  of  potafs  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained from  the  refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  fulphate  of  iron 
with  nitrate  of  potafs,  by  lixiviating  it,  fuperfaturating  the  folu- 
tion with  carbonate  of  potafs,  filtering  it  boiling  hot,  and  allowing 
it  to  cryftallize.  It  is  alfo  got  in  confiderable  quantities  from  the 
refiduum  remaining  in  the  retort,  after  the  diftillation  of  nitroua 
acid;  and  all  the  colleges  have  given  direaions  for  obtaining  it 
in  this  way.  This  refiduum  generally  contains  an  excels  of  acid, 
which  converts  part  of  the  fulphate  into  fupcr-fulphate  of  potafs. 
The  Dublin  College  allow  this  part  to  be  loft.  The  London 
drive  off  the  excels  of  acid  by  intenfe  heat,  and  thus  get  the 
whole  of  the  fulphate ; but  at  the  fame  time  coovert  it  into  a 
very  difficultly  foluble  mafs.  W-liile  the  Edinburgh  College, 
more  fcientlfically  economical  tlian  either,  derive  advantage  from 
the  excels  of  acid,  by  fimply  faturating  it  with  carbonate  of  pot- 


afs 


As  the  refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid  may  not  al- 
ways be  at  hand,  the  Edinburgh  College  alfo  give  a receipt  for: 
making  this  fait,  by  direftly  combining  its  conftituents.  It; 
would  have  been  more  economical  to  have  ufed  a folution  ot  fiu- 
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phate  of  Iron,  in  place  of  fulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  not  on- 
ly an  equally  pure  fulphate  of  potafs  would  have  been  procured 
at  lefs  expence,  but  alio  a very  pure  carbonate  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  potafs  forms  fmall  tranfparent  very  hafd  cryftals, 
generally  aggregated  in  crufts,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  It  has 
a bitter  tafte,  is  llowly  foluble  in  water,  requiring  1 6 parts  at  60®, 
and  4 at  212'^.  It  is  not  foluble  in  alcohol.  It  decrepitates  when 
thrown  on  live  coals,  and  melts  in  a red  heat.  It  conilfts  of  45.^ 
acid,  and  54.8  petals.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  baiytic  falts  ; by 
the  nitrates  and  muriates  of  lime  and  of  ftrontia ; by  the  tartrites 
partially  ; and  by  the  falts  of  mercury,  filver  and  lead. 

Sulphate  of  potafs,  in  fmall  doles,  as  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm, 
is  an  ufeful  aperient ; in  larger  ones,  as  four  or  five  drachms,  a 
mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs  olF  fo  haftily  as  the  fulphate  of 
foda,  and  feems  to  extend  its  action  further. 


SULPHAS  POTASS.®:  CUM  SULPHURE;  olim,  Sal  Po- 

LVCHRtSTUS. 

Kdin. 

Sulphate  of  Potafs  ivith  Sulphur,  formerly  Sal  Polychrejl. 
Take 

Nitrate  of  potafs  in  powder, 

Sublimed  fulphur,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Mingle  them  well  together,  and  injeft  the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a time,  into  a red-hot  crucible  : the  deflagration  being 
over,  let  the  fait  cool,  after  which  it  is  to  be  put  up  in  .a  £lafs- 
velTel  well  ftopped. 

Tv  this  procefs  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  potafs  is  decom- 
pofed by  the  fulphur,  which  is  in  part  acidified.  But  the  quanti- 
ty -of  oxygen  contained  in  the  nitric  acid,  is  not  fufficient  to  aci- 
dify the  whole  fulphur  employed;  therefore  part  of  it  remains  in 
the  ftate  of  fulphureous  acid,  which  is  probably  chemically  com- 
bined with  part  of  the  potafs  in  the  ftate  of  fulphate,  for  the  whole 
faline  mafs  formed,  is  more  foluble  in  water  than  fulphate  of  pot- 
afs, is  cryftallizable,  and  by  expofure  to  the  air,  gradually  attrafls 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  fulphate  of  potafs.  In  its  medical 
effeds  and  exhibition,  it  agrees  with  fulphate  of  potafs. 

^^#TPHURETUM  POTASS.®: ; olim,  Hepar  Suephuris, 

Edits . 

Sulphuret  of  Potafs,  formerly  Liver  <f  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  potafs. 

Sublimed  fulphur,  each  eight  ounces. 

Having  ground  them  well  together,  put  them  into  a large  coated 
crucible;  and  having  fitted  a cover  to  it,  and  applied  live  coals 
cautioufly  around  it,  Wing  them  at  length  to  a ftate  of  fulion. 

Having 
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Having  broken  the  crucible  as  foon  as  it  has  grown  cold,  take  out 
the  fulphuret,  and  keep  it  in  a well-clofed  phial. 

Kali  Sulphuratum. 

Land. 

Sulphurated  Kali. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  ; 

Prepared  kali,  five  ounces. 

With  the  fulphur  melted  with  a gentle  fire,  mix  the  fait  by  cop- 
ftant  agitation  Until  they  unite. 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Sulphuratum. 

^ Duh. 

Sulphurated  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Cauftic  vegetable  alkali  in  powder. 

Sublimed  fiilphur,  each  two  ounces. 

To  the  fulphur,  melted  by  a gentle  beat,  add  the  alkali ; cover- 
ing the  veffel,  if  the  mixture  ftiall  take  fire. 

There  exifts  a very  ftrong  affinity  betxvcen  fulphur  and  potafs, 
but  they  mull  be  united  in  a ftate  of  perfedl  drynefs;  becaufe,  if 
any  moillure  be  prefent,  it  is  decompofed,  and  alters  the  nature  of 
the  produft.  If  potafs  be  employed  as  direfted  by  the  Dublin 
College,  it  will  unite  with  the  fulphur  by  fimple  trituration,  and 
will  render  one-third  of  its  weight  of  fulphur  foluble  in  water. 
If  carbonate  of  potafs  be  ufed  as  direfted  by  the  other  colleges,  it 
IS  neceffary  to  bring  the  fulphur  into  a ftate  of  fufion  ^ it  then  a6Is 
upon  the  carbonate,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  evident, 
that  to  combine  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fulphur,  a larger  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  potafs  than  of  potafs  is  neceffary;  but  the 
quantity  ordered  by  the  London  College  is  certainly  much  too 
large,  while  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College  is  perhaps  too  fmall. 
The  Colleges  alfo  differ  in  the  mode  of  conducing  the  procefs. 
The  London  and  Dublin  Colleges  direa  the  alkaline  fait  to  be 
projeaed  upon  the  melted  fulphur.  The  fault  of  this  procefs  is, 

‘ that  there  is  a confiderable  lofs  of  fulphur  by  fublimatlon,  which 
is  avoided,  if  the  fubftances  be  previoiifly  intimately  mixed,  and 
brought  into  fufion  by  a very  gradual  and  cautious  application  of 
heat,  according  to  the  procels  of  the  Edinburgh  College  ; but,  if 
the  fufion  be  not  very  cautioufly  performed,  the  fudden  extrica- 
tion of  fo  large  a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  apt  to  throw 
the  melted  matter  out  of  the  crucible,  and  may  be  attended  with 
unpleafant  confequences.  If  the  heat  be  too  great,  and  the  cru- 
cible uncovered,  the  fulphureous  vapour  is  apt  to  inflame,  but  it 
is  eafily  extinguifhed  by  covering  it  up, 

Sulphuret 
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Sulphuret  of  potafs,  properly  prepared,  is  of  a liver-brown  co- 
lour, hard,  brittle,  and  has  a vitreous  frafture.  It  has  an  acrid 
bitter  tafte,  and  the  fmell  of  fulphur.  It  is  exceedingly  prone  to 
decompofition.  It  is  deliquefcent  in  the  air,  and  is  decompofed. 
It  is  very  fufible,  but  a ftrong  heat  feparates  the  fulphur  by  fubli- 
mation.  The  moment  it  comes  in  contaft  with  water,  there  is  a 
mutual  decompofition.  Part  of  the  fulphur  becomes  acidified, 
deriving  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  forms  fulphate  of  potafs. 
Part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  decompofed,  combines  with 
another  portion  of  the  fulphur,  and  efcapes  in  the  form  of  fulphu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas ; another  portion  of  the  hydrogen  combines 
with  a third  portion  of  the  fulphur,  and  remains  in  folution,  uni- 
ted with  the  alkali,  in  the  ftate  of  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of  pot- 
afs. By  acids,  fulphuret  of  potafs  is  immediately  decompofed  ; 
the  acid  forms  a neutral  fait  with  the  potafs,  and  the  fulphur  is 
feparated,  (p.  3^0.) 


TARTRIS  POTASS^-,  olim,  Tartarum  Solubile. 

Edin. 

*Tartrite  of  Potafs^  formerly  Soluble  fartar. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  one  pound  ; 

Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  three  pounds,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
fufficient ; 

Boiling  water,  fifteen  pounds. 

To  the  carbonate  of  potafs  diffolved  in  tlie  water,  gradually  add 
the  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs  in  fine  powder,  as  long  as  it  raifes 
any  effervefcence,  which  generally  ceafes  before  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  potafs  has  been  added ; then  ftrain 
the  cooled  liquor  through  paper,  and  after  due  evaporation  fel 
it  afide  to  cryftallize. 


Kali  Tartarisatum. 

Lond. 

P’ertarifed  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  three  pounds  ; 

Diftilled  water,  boiling,  one  gallon. 

To  the  fait,  diffolved  in  the  water,  throw  in  gradually  the  cryftals 
of  tartar  powdered : filter  the  liquor,  when  cold,  through  paper ; 
and,  after  due  evaporation  by  a gentle  heat,  fet  it  apart  to  cry- 
ftallize.  ' 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Tartarisatum. 

Duh. 

'Tartarifed  Vegetable  Alkali, 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  one  pound  j 


Cryftals 
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Cfyftals  of  tartar  ground  into  very  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and 
a half ; 

Boiling  water,  fifteen  pounds. 

Gradually  add  the  tartar  to  the  vegetable  alkali  dlflblved  in  the 
water  ; after  |:he  liquor  has  cooled,  ftraia  it  through  paper,  eva- 
porate it,  and  let  it  cryftallize  by  cooling  flowly. 

The  tartarous  ^ctd  is  capable  of  uniting  with  potafs  in  two  pro- 
portions, forming  in  the  one  inftance  a neutral,  and  in  the  other 
an  acidulous  fait.  The  litter  is  an  abundant  produdfion  of  na- 
ture, but  it  is  eafily  converted  into  the  former,  by  faturating  it 
with  potafs,  or  by  depriving  it  of  its  excels  of  acid.  It  is  by  the 
former  method  that  the  colleges  diredl  tartrite  of  potafs  to  be 
prepared,  and  the  procefs  is  fo  fimple,  that  it  requires  little  com- 
ment. For  the  fake  of  economy,  we  fhould  gome  as  near  the 
point  of  faturation  as  poflible ; but  any  flight  deviation  from  it 
will  not  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience.  Indeed,  it  is  per- 
haps advifable  to  leave  a flight  excels  of  acid,  which,  forming  a 
fmall  quantity  of  very  infoluble  fait,  leaves  the  remainder  per- 
fedlly  neutral.  The  evaporation  mull  be  conduced  in  an  earthen 
veflel,  for  iron  difcolours  the  fait.  It  is  eafily  cryftallized,  and 
the  cryftals  become  moift  in  the  air.  It  has  an  unpleafant  bitter 
tafte.  It  is  foluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  ftill  more  fo- 
luble  in  boiling  water,  and  it  is  aKo  foluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  totally 

partially  decompofed  by  all  acids.  On  this  account  it  is  im- 
proper to  join  it  with  tamarinds,  or  fuch  like  acid  fruits ; which 
is  too  often  done  in  the  extemporaneous  pradifice  of  thofe  phyfi- 
cians  who  are  fond  of  mixing  different  cathartics  together,  and 
know  little  of  cheroiftry.  It  is  alfo  totally  decompofed  by  lime, 
baryta,  ftrontia  and  magnefia,  and  partially  by  the  fulphates  of 
potafs,  foda  and  magnefia,  and  by  the  muriate  ot  ammonia. 

In  doles  of  a fcruple,  half  a drachm,  or  a drachm,  this  fait  is  a 
mild  cooling  aperient ; two  or  three  drachms  commonly  loofeu 
the  belly;  and  an  ounce  proves  pretty  flrongly  purgative.  It 
has  been  particularly  recommended  as  a purgative  for  maniacal 
and  melancholic  patients.  It  is  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  purga- 
tives of  the  refinous  kind,  as  it  promotes  their  operation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  tends  to  cctrredt  their  griping  quality. 

CARBON  AS  SOD.^;  olim,  Sal  Alkalinus  Fjxus  Fossilis 

PURiriCATU'S. 

, Kd7n. 

Carbonate  oj" Seda^  formerly  Idurijied  Fixed  FoJJtl  jiliahne  Salt. 
Take  of 

Impure  carbonate  of  foda,  any  quantity. 

Bruife 
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JJruife  it ; then  boll  In  water  till  all  the  fait  be  diflolved.  Strain 
the  folution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  in  an  iron-veflel, 
fo  that  after  it  has  cooled,  the  fait  may  cryftallize. 


Natron  Pr^paratum. 

Loud. 

Prepared  Natron. 

Take  of 

Barilla,  powdered,  two  pounds  ; 

Dhlilled  water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  ftrain. 
Boil  the  refiduum  with  the  reft  of  the  water,  and  ftrain.  Eva- 
porate the  mixed  liquors  to  two  pints,-and  fet  them  by  for  eight 
(l?ys  j ftrain  this  liquor  again  ; and,  after  due  boiling,  fet  it 
afide  to  cryftallize.  Diflblve  the  cryftals  in  diftilled  water; 
ftrain  the  folution,  boil,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 


Alkali  Fossils  Mite. 

Duh. 

Mild  FoJJil  Jllkali'. 

Take  of 

Barilla,  in  powder,  ten  pounds ; 

Water,  forty  pounds. 

Boil  the  barilla  in  the  water,  in  a covered  velTel,  for  ttvo  hours, 
agitating  it  from  time  to  time.  Evaporate  the  filtered  folution 
in  a wide  Iron-veffel  to  drynefs,  taking  care  that  the  faiinc 
mafs  remaining,  be  not  liquefied  by  too  great  a degree  of  heat, 
and  agitate  it  with  an  iron  fpatula,  until  its  colour  become 
white.  Laftly,  diflblve  it  in  boiling  water  ; evaporate,  and  let 
it  cryftallize  by  flow  refrigeration. 

If  tlie  fait  be  not  pure,  repeat  the  folution  and  cryftallization. 

Thefe  di regions  are  principally  intended  for  the  purification  of 
the  Spanifti  barilla,  which  is  a fufed  mafs,  confifting  indeed  prin- 
cipally of  carbonate  of  foda,  but  alfo  containing  charcoal,  earths, 
and  other  falts.  From  the  two  firft  caufes  of  impurity  it  is  eafily 
feparated  by  folution  and  filtration,  and  the  falts  may  be  fe- 
parated  by  taking  advantage  of  their  different  folubility  in  cold 
and  in  hot  water.  Frequently  the  foda  does  not  cryftallize  freely, 
from  not  being  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  w'hich  is  the  reafon 
why  the  London  College  order  the  folution  to  be  expofed  to  the 
atmofphere  for  eight  days,  that  it  may  abforb  carbonic  acid,  be- 
fore they  attempt  the  cryftallization  of  the  falts.  But  the  prepa- 
ration of  carbonate  of  foda,  by  the  decompolition  of  fulphate  of 
foda,  has  now  become  a manufaaure,  and  is  carried  to  fuch  per- 
feftion,  that  its  farther  purification  almoft  unneceffary  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  apothecary. 
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AQUA  SUPER- CARBON  AXIS  SODiE. 

Edin. 

IVater  op  Super -C arhonute  op  Soda. 

This  is  prepared  from  ten  pounds  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of  car- 
bonate of  foda,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  of  fuper-carbo- 
nate  of  potafs  (p.  383  ). 

By  fuper-faturating  foda  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  rendered  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  may  be  taken  in  larger  quantities, 
v/ithout  affefting  the  ftomach. 

PHOSPHAS  SOD^. 

Edin. 

Phqppbate  op  Soda. 

Take  of 

Bones  burnt  to  whitenefs,  and  powdered,  ten  pounds ; 

Sulphuric  acidi  fix  pounds  i 
Waterj-  nine  pounds. 

Mix  the  powder  with  the  fulphuric  acid  in  an  earthen  vellel ; then 
add  the  water,  and  mix  again.  Then  place  the  veffel  in  a va- 
pour badi,  and  digeft  for  three  days ; after  which  dilute  the  mafs 
with  nine  pounds  more  of  boiling  water,  and  flrairi  the  liquor 
through  a ftrong  linen  cloth,  pouring  over  it  boiling  water,  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a time,  until  the  whole  acid  be  walked  out. 
Set  by  the  ftrained  liquor,  that  the  impurities  may  fubfide, 
decant  the  clear  folution,  and  evaporate  it  to  nine  pounds. 
To  this  liquor,  poured  from  the  impurities,  add  Carbonate  of 
foda,  diffolved  in  warm  water,  until  the  effervefcence  ceale. 
Eilter  the  neutralized  liquor,  and  fet  it  alide  to  cryftallize.  lo 
the  liquor  that  remains  after  the  cryftals  are  taken  out,  add  a 
little  carbonate  of  foda,  if  neceffary,  fo  as  to  faturate  exactly  the 
phofphoric  acid,  and  difpofe  the  liquor  by  evaporation  to  form 
cryftals.  Laftly,  the  cryftals  are  to  be  kept  m a well-clofed  veiiel. 

The  firft  part  of  this  procefs  confifts  in  deftroying  the  gelatine 

of  the  bones  by  the  aaion  of  heat.  When  burnt  to  perfebl  white- 
iiefs,  they  retain  their  form,  but  become  friable,  and  confill  ot 
phofphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a very  little  carbonate  of  lime  and 
Srbonate  of  foda.  In  performing  this  part  of  the  procefs,  we  muft 
take  care  not  to  heat  the  bones  to  a bright  red,  as  by  it  they  un- 
dergo a kind  of  femi-fufion,  and  give  out  a phofphoric  light.  1 he 
coinplete  combuftion  of  the  charcoal  is  facilitated  by  the  frec'^n- 
ta£l  of  the  air-,  we  muft  therefore  bring  every  part  in  fucceflion 

to  the  furface,  and  break  the  larger  pieces. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  procefs,  the  • phofphate  of  lime  is  de- 
compofed  by  the  fulphuric  acid.  This  decompofition  is  however 
only  partial.  The  fulpKViric  acid  combines  with  part  of  the  lime, 
forms  inColuble  fulpliate  of  Ume.'  The  phofphoric  »cld  fepa- 
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rated  from  that  portion  of  lime,  immediately  cpmbines  with 
reft  of  the  phofphate  of  lime,  and  forms  fuper  phofphate  of  lime 
decompofable  by  fulphiiric  acid.  * 

The  iuper-phofphate  of  lime,  thus  formed,  is  foluble  in  water^ 
but  as  the  fulphate  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  mixed,  concretes  into 
a very  folid  mafs,  it  is  in  fome  meafure  defended  from  the  aaion 

gefted  tliree  days  in  vapour,  by  which  means  it  is  thorouchlv 
penetrated  and  prepared  for  folution  in  the  boiling  water  wS 
IS  aftenvards  poured  on  it.  It  is  probably  to  render  tlij  Jubfe 
quent  folution  eafier,  that  Thenard  direds  the  bone- allies  to  b& 

^idlZ°d"d  Zuel‘. 

Having  thus  got  a folution  of  fnper- phofphate  of  lime,  it  is  next 
decompoled  by  carbonic  of  foda,  dilfolved  in  water.  This  df 

only  partial,  as  it  deprives  the  funer 
phofphate  of  ime  of  its  excefs  of  acid  only,  and^educes  it  m th^ 
ftate  of  phofpliate.  ITie  phofphate  of  lime,  being  infoluble  is  ea 
fily  feparated  by  filtration,  and  the  phofphate  of  foda  remaJnsTn 
folution.  According  to  1 henard,  the  niceft  point  in  the  whole 
p ocefs,  IS  the  determination  of  the  proper  quantity  of  carbonate 
or  foda  to  be  added.  As  the  phofphate  of  foda  2ef not  crX^^ 

lize  freely  unlefs  there  be  a flight  excefs  of  bafe,  he  diredls  that  a 
1 ttle  more  carbonate  of  foda  be  added  than  what  is  merelv  fuffi 
cient  to  faturate  the  excefs  of  acid  in  the  funer  nhofr.ti 

d"  ^ 

a folution  of  phofi,h«/o'f  foda  7oTiTfo™\'pXck"°for  if 

cryLr'TLr  “ 7 ’"T  n ’' 

treated  with  fulnhuHr  o i lime;  phofphate  of  lime, 

therefore,  a wafte  of  acid,  but  renders  th^nr  J A •' 

being  mixed  with  fulnhate  of  forte  impure,  by 

the  cafe  in  the  phofnhate  of  fort  f ’ fometimes  aftually 

•aftes  are  of  very  S vak/  t if  “ 'A. 

y little  value,  it  is  better  that  a portion  of  them 

^ ^ lliouM 
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(hould  efcape  undecompofed,  than  that  an  excefs  of  acid  fliould  be 

^'^Bfofphate  of  foda  cryftallizes  in  rhomboldal  pnfms,  terimnated 
bv  thrL-fided  pyramids.  Its  tafte  refembles  that  of  common 
fak.  At  60°  it  is  foluble  in  four  parts  of  rvater,  and  at  212 
in  two.  It  efflorefces  in  the  air.  By  heat  it 
watery  fufion,  and  at  laft  melts  into  a white  mafs.  It  coniifts,  ac- 
rnrdin!!  to  Thenard,  of  is  phofphoric  acid,  19  foda,  and  66  water 
of  cryhallization.  It  is  decompofed  by  moft  of  the  falts  having  an 

^^MphSi  of  foda  was  introduced  into  the  pradice  of  ^y 

the  ingenious  Dr  Pearfon  of  Leicefler  Square,  London.  It  pof- 
feffes  fhe  fame  medical  qualities  as  fulphate  of  foda,  and  the  tar- 
trite  of  potafs  and  foda,  being  an  excellent  purge  in  the  quan- 
tity of  an  ouffce  or  ten  drachms  •,  and  has  the  peculiar  advantage 
ovlv  thefe  two  falts  in  being  much  lefs  naufeous  than  they  are. 

Its  tafte  is  extremely  fimllar  to  that  of  common  fait  •,  and  when 
given  inabafon  of  water-gruel,  or  veal-broth 

it  is  fcarcely  perceptible  by  the  palate,  and  confequently  is  well 
adapted  for  patients  whofe  ftomachs  are  delicate,  and  who  hare  an 
antipathy  againft  the  other  falts.  The  only  objeamn  to 
ral  ufe  is  the  very  great  difference  between  its  price  a that  of, 
fulphate  of  foda,  I difference  which  might  certainly  be  diminiftied. 


murias  SOD^  exsiccatus. 

Kdin. 

Sal-Communis  Exsiccatcs. 

Dul). 

Dried  Common  Salt. 

'I'ake  of 

Common  fait,  any  quantity.  _ tr»  decre 

Roaft  it  over  the  fire  in  a wide  iron-veffcl,  until  it  ceafe  to  dec 

pitate,  agitating  it  from  time  to  time.  n • . 

‘5:? 

matter  it  contains;  for  it 

lized  muriate  of  foda,  we  obtain  a coloured, muriatic  acid, 

the  dried  muriate  furniflies  a perfedly  colourlefs  one. 


SULPHAS  SODiE;  olim,  Sal  Glauberi. 
Edifi. 

Sulphate  of  Soda ; formerly,  Glauher's  Salt. 
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. move  the  fiiperfluous  acid,  fet  It  afide  until  the  fediment  fubfidcs, 
then  evaporate  the  liquor  decanted  from  them,  and  ftrain  through 
paper,  fo  that  it  may  cryftallize. 

Natron  Vitriolatum. 

Land. 

V itriolated  Natron. 

Take  of  1 

The  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftlllatlon  of  the  muriatic 
acid,  two  pounds  ; 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints  and  an  half. 

Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a ftrong  fire,  in  an  open  vefleli 
then  boil  it  for  a little  in  tfie  water : ftrain  the  folution,  and 
fet  it  by  to  cryftallize. 

Alkali  Fossile  Vitriolatum. 

Dub. 

V itriolated  FoJJil  Alkali. 

Diflolve  the  fait,  which  remains  after  the  diftillatlon  of  muriatic 
acid,  reduced  to  powder,  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  boiling  wa- 
ter.  Evaporate  the  filtered  folution,  and  cryftallize  the  fait  by 
How  refrigeration.  ^ 

The  obfervations  we  made  refpeding  the  different  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  Colleges,  for  extrafting  fulphate  of  potafs  from  the 
refiduum  of  the  diltillation  of  nitrous  acid,  apply  in  the  prefent 
mftance.  except  that  the  Edinburgh  College  do  not  preferve  the 
uperabundant  acid  when  prefent,  by  faturating  it  with  carbonate 
ot  ioda,  but  get  rid  of  it  by  faturating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
With  which  It  forms  an  infoluble  fulphate  of  lime.  In  faft,  the 
price  of  fulphate  of  foda  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  would  be  no  eco- 
nomy  to  ufe  carbonate  of  foda  to  fatiuate  the  fuperabundant  acid. 

I fulphate  of  foda  is  obtained  from 

manufacturers,  as  a refult  of  p,roceffes  performed  for  the  fake  of 
other  fubftances,  as  in  the  preparation  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  &c. 

In  fix-fided  prifms,  terminated  by- 
dihedral  fummits.  The  cryftals  are  often  irregular,  and  their 
fides  are  ufually  channelled.  Their  tafte  is  at  firft  fait,  and  after- 
wards difagreeably  bitter.  They  are  foluble  in  2.67  parts  of  wa- 
ter  at  60  , and  m 0.8  at  212'’.  In  the  air  they  efflorefce.  They 
undergo  the  watery  fufion,  and  in  a red  heat  melt.  They  confift 
ot  23.52  fulphuric  acid,  18.48  foda,  and  58  water  ; when  dried  at 
7CO  of  56  acid  and  44  foda.  It  is  decompofed  by  baryta  and 
potals,  and  falts  containing  thefe  bafes,  and  by  the  falts  of  filver. 
mercury,  and  lead. 

Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more.  It  provcis  a 
mud  and  ufeful  purgative  ; and  in  fmaller  dofes,  largely  diluted, 
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a fervlceable  aperient  and  diuretic.  It  is  commonly 
lution,  but  it  may  alfo  be  given  in  powder,  after  it  has  effloref 
In  this  form  the  dofe  muft  be  reduced  to  one-halt. 


TARTRIS  POTASS:®  et  SOD.®  i olim,  Sal  Rupellensis. 

Ed  in. 

^artrite  •/  Potafs  and  Soda,  formerly  Rochelle  Salt. 

It  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate  of  foda  and  fnper-tartrite  o po- 
tafs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tartrite  of  potais. 


Lond. 


Sal  Rupellensis.  Dub. 
Rochelle  Salt. 


Natron  Tartarisatum. 
jpartarijed  Natron. 

Take  of 

Natron,  twenty  ounces  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  powdered,  two  pounds  i 

Diftilled  water,  boiling,  ten  pints.  rrvftals  of 

Diffolve  the  natron  in  the  water,  and  gradually  7 

mtar : filter  the  liquor  through  paper  i evaporate,  and  fet  it 

afide  to  cryftallize.  , c • 

The  tartarous  acid  in  feveral  inftances  is  capab  e ° 

'of^;rfranf;ami”oE  foi  each  poVn.g  their  own  propert.es, 

cr^als  in  the  for.^  of  prifma  with  eight  Mes  "'"'y  ”'”‘1^ 

rl  oft;n  divided  W.— ^ and 

eL^eteln  the'alr.  It  - /-mpofed  by  f 

Tyttytal^d^r 

54  tartrite  of  potafs,  and  46  tartrite  o 0 . Selgnette,  an 

It  was  introduced  into  medical  pra  1 y • 

apothecary  at  t^agrS^^^  the  phofphate 

nwe  fo  tha^n  the  fulphate  of  foda  It  is  kfs 
;"gative  than  thefe,  and  muft  he  given  .n  larger  doles. 


aqua  AMMONI®.!  olim,  A<iUA  Ammonite Caustic^e 
^ Edtn.  n.  t 

Waur  .fAmmmia,  formerly  W»ur  of  Caufl,c  Ammoma. 

Take  of  ,■ 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  fixteen  ounces  *, 

Quicklime, frefli  burnt,  two  pounds; 

■Water,  fix  pounds. 
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Having  put  one  pound  of  the  water  into  an  iron  or  floneware  veflel, 
add  the  quicklime,  previoufly  beat,  and  cover  the'veffel  for  twen- 
ty four  hours,  until  the  lime  fall  into  a fine  potyder,  which  is  t.o  he 
put  into  a retort.  Add  to  it  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  diflblved  in 
five  pounds  of  water  •,  and,  fliutting  the  mouth  of  the  retort, 
mix  them  together  by  agitation.  Laftly,  diftil  into  a refrigera- 
ted receiver  with  a very  gentle  heat,  (fo  that  the  operator’s 
hand  can  eafily  bear  the  heat  of  the  retort),  till  twenty  ounces 
of  liquor  are  drawn  olf.  lathis  diftillation  the  veflels  are  to  be 
fo  luted  as  to  confine  effediually  the  vapours,  which  are  very 
penetrating. 


A<iUA  AmmonijE  Purje. 

Land. 

Water  of  Pure  Ammonia. 

Take  of  • 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound ; 

Quicklime,  two  pounds  -, 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Add  to  the  lime  two  pints  of  the  water.  Let  them  Hand  together 
an  hour ; then  add  the  fal  ammoniac  and  the  other  fix  pints  of 
water  boiling,  and  immediately  cover  the  veflel.  Pour  out  the 
liquor  when  cold,  and  diftil  off'  with  a flow  fire  one  pound. 

LiquoR  Alkali  Volatilis  Caustici. 

Dub. 

Liquor  of  Cauflic  Volatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Lime  frelh  burnt,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  fix  pounds. 

Sprinkle  one  pound  of  boiling  water  upon  the  lime,  placed  in  a 
ftoueware  veflel,  and  cover  up  the  veflel.  Twenty- four  hours 
afterwards,  mix  the  fait  with  the  lime,  which  will  have  crum- 
bled to  powder,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vapours.  Then  put 
the  mixture  into  a retort,  and  pour  upon  it  five  pounds  of  wa- 
ter. Having  previoufly  agitated  them,  draw  off'  with  a mode- 
rate heat  twenty  ounces  of  liquor  into  a refrigerated  receiver, 
having  luted  carefully  the  joining  of  the  veflTels. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water,  as 
936  to  1000. 

In  this  procefs  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decompofed  by  the 
lime,  in  confequence  of  its  having  a ftronger  affinity  for  muriatic 
acid  than  ammonia  has.  It  is  abfoiutely  neceflfary  that  the  lime 
employed  be  very  recently  burnt,  as  the  prefence  of  carbonic  acid 
would  render  the  ammonia  partially  carbonated.  This  accident 
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IS  alfo  prevented  by  the  great  excefs  of  lime  ufed,  which  having 
a greater  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  ammonia  has,  retains  any 
fraall  quantity  of  it  which  may  be  accidentally  prefent.  1 he  lime 
is  alfo  to  be  flaked  before  it  be  added  to  the  muriate  of  amnaonia, 
becaufe  the  heat  produced  during  its  flaking  would  caufe  a violent 
difengagement  of  ammonia  gas,  and  be  attended  with  great  lofs. 
The  addition  of  the  water  is  eflTential  to  the  exiftence  of  the  ainmonia 
in  a liquid  form,  for  in  itfoJf  it  is  a permanently  elaftic  fluid.  A 
much  greater  quantity  of  water,  however,  is  ufed  than  what  is 
fufficient  to  ablorb  all  the  ammonia  ; the  reft  is  intended  to  render 
the  decompofltion  flower  and  more  manageable,  and  to  keep  the 
muriate  of  lime  which  remains  in  the  retort  in  folution  •,  for  other- 
wife  it  wguld  concrete  into  a folid  mafs,  adhering  llrongly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  very  difficult  to  be  walked  out,  and  often 
endangering  its  breaking.  As  foon  as  the  flaked  lime  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  are  mixed,  they  ftiould  be  put  into  the  retort,  the 
Vater  poured  upon  them,  and  the  diftillation  begun  : for,  by  the 
London  procefs,  of  adding  the  water  boiling  hot  to  the  mixture, 
an^letting  it  Hand  to  cool  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  retort, 
there  is  a very  great  lofs  of  ammonia,  and  for  no  reafon  whatever. 
A.  very  fmall  degree  of  heat  is  fufficient  for  the  diftillation,  and 
the  whole  ammonia  rifes  with  the  firft  portion  of  water,  or  even 
before  it.  It  is  therefore  neceflfary  that  the  yeft'els  be  very  clofely 
luted  to  each  other,  to  prevent  it  from  efcaping.  But  this  renders 
the  utmoft  ca.re  neceffai'y  in  the  diftillation ; for  too  fudden,  or  too 
great  a heat,  from  the  rapid  difengagement  of  gas,  or  even  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  veftels,  would  endanger  their 

burfting.  . . i.  j 

Many  variations  of  greater  or  lefs  importance  have  been  rnaae 

I in  conducting  this  procels,  but  the  molt  conlidOrable  is  that^  of 
Oottling.  The  peculiarity  of  his  method  conlifts  in  difengaging 
the  ammonia  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  combining  it  afterwards  with 
water  with  the  alliftance  of  prelTure.  He  ules  an  earthen-vvarc 
cucurbit,  with  a tubulated  capital.  To  the  fpout  of  the  capital, 
one  end  of  a bent  glafs-tube  is  accurately  luted,  while  tlie  other 
end  is  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  a tall  narrow-mouthed  gHfs 
phial,  containing  the  requifite  quantity  of  water.  Into  the  cucur- 
bit he  puts  two  parts  of  finely-powdered  lime,  and  one  of  muiiate 
of  ammonia,  and  then  applies  the  heat.  He  does  not  ihuc  tlie  tu- 
bulature  until  the  fmell  of  ammonia  becomes  manifeft,  and  opens 
it  again  as  foon  as  the  procefs  is  finiflied,  and  before  the  veftels 
begin  to  cool,  as  otherwife  the  folution  of  ammonia  would  flow 
back  into  the  cucurbit,  and  fpoil  the  whole  operation.  But  this 
management  of  the  tubulature  requires  very  great  attention,  and, 
therefore,  we  think  that  this  nppai'atus  would  be  very  much  im- 
proved, by  fubftituting  for  the  tubulature  one  of  Welter  3 tubes 
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of  fafety,  by  which  even  the  poffibility  of  fuch  an  accident  is  pre- 
cluded. 

We  have  already  (131O  mentioned  the  properties  of  ammo- 
nia in  its  gafeous  form,  and  its  relation  to  the  alkalies  (105.). 
Wlitn  combined  with  water,  it  imparts  to  it  many  of  thefe  pro- 
perties, and  leflens  its  fpecific  gravity.  Liquid  ammonia,  or 
water  faturated  with  ammonia,  contains  74.63  water,  and  25.37 
ammonia-,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.9054.  When  it  has  the 
Ipecific  gravity  mentioned  by  the  Dublin  College  0.936,  it  con- 
tains about  83  of  water,  and  17  of  ammonia.  It  affiimes  its  elaf- 
tic  form,  and  feparates  from  the  water,  when  heated  to  about 
130®,  and  quickly  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmofphere. 
It  decompofes  many  of  the  earthy  and  all  the  metalline  falts,  and 
is  capable  of  diflblving  or  coiAbining  with  many  of  the  metalline 
oxides,  and  even  of  oxidixing  fome  of  the  metals.  When  pure, 
water  of  ammonia  does  not  effervelce  with  any  of  the  acids,  or 
form  a precipitate  with  alcohol. 

Water  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given  internally,  although 
it  may  be  uled  in  dofes  of  ten  to  twenty  drops,  largely  diluted, 
as  a powerful  llimulant  in  afphyxia,  and  limilar  difeafes.  Exter- 
nally it  is  applied  to  the  Ikin  as  a rubefacient,  and  in  the  form  of 
gas  to  the  noitrils  and  to  the  eyes  as  a ftimulant ; in  cafes  of  torpor, 
paralyfis,  rheumatilm,  fyncope,  hyfteria,  and  chronic  ophthalmia. 

ALCOHOL  AMMONIATUM,  sive  SPIRITUS  AMMO-  , 

' NI^,  . Edin. 

Ammoniated  Alcohol,  or  Spirit  of  Ammonia', 

Take  of 

Diluted  alcohol,  four  pounds  j 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  j 
Carbonate  of  petals,  fix  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  draw  oft  by  diftillation,  with  a gentle  heat,  two 
pounds. 

Spiritus  Ammonite. 

Lond. 

Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Spiritus  Alkali  Volatilis. 

Dub. 

Spirit  of  Volatile  Alkali. 

T ake.  of 

Proof-fpirit,  three  pints  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces  ■, 

Potafties,  fix  ounces. 

Mix,  and  dillil  with  a flow  fire,  one  pint  and  an  half. 

When  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decompofed  by  carbonate  of 
potafs,  the  prqduft  is  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  a 
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variable  quantity  of  ammonia ; for  the  carbonate  of  potafs  is  never 
faturated  with,  carbonic  acid.  Again,  as  diluted  alcohol  is  em- 
ployed in  this  procefs,  and  one-half  only  is  drawn  oiF,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  either  a want  of  economy,  or  the  whole  alcohol  comes 
over  before  any  of  the  water.  But  if  the  latter  fuppofition  be 
true,  there  is  alfo  a want  of  economy,  for  the  alcohol  yvill  diflblve 
only  the  ammonia,  and  leave  the  whole  carbonate  undiffolved. 
The  faft  is,  that  when  we  perform  the  procefs  as  directed  by  the 
Colleges,  a very  large  proportion  of  ^carbonate  of  ammonia  fu- 
blimes,  which  remains  undiilolved  in  the  dillilled. liquor  ; but  as 
this  liquor  (after  the  particles  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
were  diffufed  through  it,  have  feparated  in  the  form  of  very  re- 
gular cryllals,  adhering  to  the  fides  of  the  velTel)  elfervefces  with 
acids,  the  dillilled  liquor  cannot  be  pure  alcohol,  but  mult  contain 
a proportion  of  water  capable  of  diffolving  fome  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  From  both  conliderations,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
procefs  directed,  if  not  unchemical,  is  at  lealt  uneconomical. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Edinburgh  College,  for  what  reafon. 
we  know  not,  Ihould  have  adopted,  in  the  two  lall  editions  of 
their  Pharmacopoeia,  this  procefs  from  the  London  College,  and 
relinquilhed  one  which  to  us  appears  unexceptionable,  as  it  is 
not  attended  with  the  fmallell  lofs,  either  of  alcohol-  or  ammonia, 
and  gives  both  a more  adlive  and  a more  uniform  preparation.  A 
ftrong  proof  of  its  fuperiority  is,  that  the  apothecaries  Hill  con- 
tinue to  follow  it,  although  it  has  been  rejedled  by  tire  College. 
*We  ihall  therefore  infert  it  here  without  any  alteration,  except  of 
the  nomenclature. . 

Take  of 

Quicklime,  lixteen  ounces  -, 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces  ; 

Alcohol,  thirty-two  oqnces. 

Having  bruifed  and  mixed  the  quicklime  and  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, put  them  into  a glafs-retort ; then  add  the  alcohol,  and 
dillil  to  drynefs,  in  the  manner  dire£led  for  the  water  of  am- 
monia. - 

CARBONAS  AMMONIiE  ; olim.  Ammonia  Pr^cparata. 

Kdin. 

Carhonate  of  A7mnoui a,  formerly  Frepared  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound; 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  (commonly  called  chalk),  dried,  two 
pounds. 

Havmg  triturated  them  feparately,  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  fu- 
1 Hnic  from  a retort  into  a refrigerated  receiver. 
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Ammonia  Pr^eparata. 

Lond. 

Prepared  Ammonia., 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one  pound  ; 

Prepared  chalk,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  fublime. 

Alkali  Volatile  Mite. 

liuh. 

Mild  olatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  in  powder,  one  poupd; 

Prepared  chalk,  two  pounds. 

Dry  them  with  the  greatell  care  ; and  having  mixed  them,  intro- 
duce them  into  a retort.  By  means  of  heat  fublime  the  alka- 
line fait,  which  is  to  be  received  in  a proper  vefiel.  . 

In  this  procefs  the  two  fubftances  employed  undergo  a mutual 
decompofition,  the  muriatic  acid  combining  with  the  lime,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  with  the  ammonia.  The, proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime  direfted,  is  perhaps  more  than  fufficient  to  decompofe  the 
muriate  of  ^ ammonia ; but  it  is  the  fafe  fide  to  erx  on  ; for  it  is 
only  fometinles  inconvenient,  from  obliging  us  to  make  ufe  of 
larger  veflels,  wh^jreas,  if  any  portion  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
were  to  remain  undecompofed,  it  would  fublime  along  wfith  the 
carbonate,  and  render  the  produfl  impure.  Gbttling  ufes  three 
parts  of  chalk  to  two  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  but  he  dries  his 
chalk  before  he  weighs  it.  The  chalk  is  always  to  be  very  tho- 
roughly dried  before  it  is  ufed  in  this  preparation,  as  the  prefence 
of  moifture  injures  the  produfl.  The  ingredients  are  to  be  tho- 
roughly mixed  by  trituration,  before  they  are  introduced  into  the 
retort,  that  no  part  of  the  muriate  of  amn^onia  may  efoape  de- 
compofition ; and  we  are  even  fometimes  directed  to  cover  the 
furface  of  the  mixture,  after  they  are  in  the  retort,  with  powder- 
ed chalk.  This,  however,  is  unnecelTary.  Carbonate  of  lime 
does  no.t  aft  on  muriate  of  ammonia  till  a confiderable  heat  be  ap- 
plied. Gbttling  fays,  that  the  fublimation  mult  be  condudted  in 
the  open  fire,  and  therefore  ufes  an  earthen-ware  cucurbit,  with  a 
tubulated  capital.  When  a glafs-retort  is  employed,  it  Ihould 
have  a very  vvide  neck  ; and  the  belt  form  for  the  receiver  is  cy- 
lindrical, as  it  enables  us  to  get  out  tlie  carbonate  of  ammonia 
condenled  in  it  without  breaking  it.  The  reliduum  which  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  furniihes  muriate  of  lime  by  lixiviation  and 
evaporation. 

Sometimes  carbonate  of  potafs  is  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  theory  of  the  procefs  is  the  fame, 
au>I  the  decompofition  is  cffedled  at  a lower  temperature.  But  as 
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potafs  is  very  rarely  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  part  of  the  am- 
monia is  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  which,  if  not  permitted  to 
efcape,  will  burft  the  veffels. . To  prevent  this  lofs,  therefore, 

Mr  Gottling  ufes  a cucurbit  and  capital,  fuvniflied  with  a bent 
tube,  which  is  to  be  immerfed  in  a phial  of  water  : By  which  con- 
trivance, while  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  condenfed  tn  the 
capital,  the  gafeous  ammonia  is  abforbed  by  the  water.  When 
potafs  is  ufed,  the  refiduum  contains  muriate  of  potafs.  _ 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a white  cry- 
flalliz.ed  mafs,  of  a fibrous  texture,  having  the  fmell  and  talte  o 
ammonia,  but  weaker.  It  is  foluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  and  is  more  foluble  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  in- 
creafes ; but  when  it  approaches  to  a boiling  heat,  the  carbonate  la 
volatilized,  k is  infoiuble  in  alcohol.  It  is  permanent  in  the 
air  and  is  not  decompofed,  but  is  eafily  vaporized  by  heat.  It  is 
laid  to  vary  very  much  in  its  compofition,  and  to  contain  more 
ammonia,  and  lefs  acid  and  water,  in  proportion  to  the  high  tem- 
perature employed  in  preparing  it,  the  quantity  of  alkalr  varying 
from  5 o to  20  per  cent.  It  is  decompoled  by  moft  of  the  acids, 
and  all  the  alkaline  and  fome  of  the  earthy  bafes ; by  the  earthy 
fulphates,  except  thofe  of  baryta  and  ftrontia  ; by  the  earthy  lu  - 
phites,  muriatfs  and  fluates  ; by  the  nitrates  of  baryta,  and  iuper- 

phofphate  of  lime.  . . . 

Carbonate  of  ammonk  exaaiy  refembles  ammonia  in  ac- 
tion  on  the  living  body ; but  is  weaker,  and  is  principally  ufed  as  ^ 
fmelling  falts  in  fyncope  and  hyftena. 

aqua  CARBONATIS  AMMONIiE  -,  olim,  Aqua  Am mo- 
NliE  Edin. 

Water  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia^  formerly  W ater  of  Ammonia. 
Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia. 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  each  fixteen  ounces  i 
Water,  two  pounds. 

Having  mixed  the  falts,  and  put  them  into  a 

water  upon  them,  and  diftil  to  drynefs  in  a fand-bath,  gradual- 
ly increafing  the  heat. 

Aqua  Ammonia. 

Loud. 

Water  of  AmniOma 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 

Potafties,  one  pound  and  a half  i 
Water,  four  pints. 

Draw  off  two  pints  by  diftillation,  with  a flow  tu  e. 

Liquop, 
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Liqjjor  Alkali  Volatilis  Mitis. 

• " Dub. 

Liquor  of  Mild  Volatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  each  fixteen  ounces; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Draw  off  the  liquor  by  diftillation  until  the  refiduum  become  dry. 
The  Ipecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 
iiic  to  loco. 

^ The  produdl  of  this  procefs  is  a folution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
^a,  wliile  the  refiduum  in  the  retort  is  muriate  of  potafs.  In  this 
inftance,  the  decompofition  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  cannot  be 
tffefted  by  carbonate  of  lime,  bec^ufe  the  addition  of  the  water 
prevents  the  application  of  the  necelTary  heat,  whereas  carbonate 
of  potafs  a£ls  at  a moderate  temperature.  Tlie  direftions  of  the 
London  College  differ  from  thofe  of  the  other  Colleges  in  two 
particulars  ; in  the  quantity  of  water  added,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  potafs  employed.  The  addition  of  more  water 
than  what  is  to  be  drawn  off  by  dillillation,  muft  increale  the  fize 
of  the  apparatus  employed,  an  inconvenience  always  to  be  avoid- 
ed, if  polfible.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
afs employed,  from  calculation,  and  the  authority  of  the-  beft  wri- 
ters, for  we  do  not  fpeak  from  experience,  we  are  difpofed  to 
think  the  London  College  in  the  right : For  the  42.75  parts  of 
muriatic  acid  in  100  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  require  84.12 
of  potafs  to  faturate  them  ; but  in  loc  parts  of  carbonate  of  potafs 
there  are  not  above  50  parts  of  potafs,  fo  that  carbonate  of  potafs 
is  not  capable  of  decompofing  an  equal  weight  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia. 

liquor  volatilis,  sal,  et  oleum  cornu  CER- 

VI.  Loud. 

The  ‘volatile  Liquor,  Salt,  and  Oil  of  Harts-horn. 

Take  of 

Harts  horn,  ten  pounds. 

Diftil  with  a nrc  gradually  increafcd.  A volatile  liquor,  fait,  and 
oil  will  afcend. 

The  oil  and  lalt  being  feparated,  diftil  the  liquor  three  times. 

To  the  fait  add  an  equal  weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  fublime 
thrice,  or  till  it  become  white. 

The  fame  Volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtained  from  any 
animal  fubftance  except  fat. 
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Ll(iUOR  VoLATILIS  CoRNU  CeRVIKI. 

Dub. 

Volatile  Liquor  of  Hurts-horn. 

*r Slice  of 

Pu^tTntoTretort^  with  a 

volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil.  Then  repeat  the  diftillation  of  the 
volatile  liquor  until  it  become  as  limpid  as  water,  feparating 
by  filtration  the  oil  and  fait  after  each 

The^ ecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  tq  that  of  dilhUed  water 

iiio  to  1000. 


If  hL^lhorn  cannot  be  had,  the  bones  of  any  other  animal  may  be 
fubftituted  for  them. 


iubltitutea  lor  tuem.  . 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  this  diihllation, 
with  earthen  heads,  almoil  like  thofe  of  the  common  ftill;  for  re- 
ceivers, they  ufe  a couple  of  oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are  Ki- 
ted together^;  the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head,  is  conneaed  by 
means^of  an  adopter  with  the  lower  jar,  which  is  alfo  f^nifiied 
with  a cock  for  drawing  off  the  fluids  condenfed  in  it.  The  up- 
Tr  jar  is  entire,  and  in  it-  is  condenfed  the  folid 
monia  When  a large  quantity  of  the  fubjed  is  to  be  » 

is  cuftomary  to  continue  the  operation  for  feveral  dap  ’ 

Iv  only  ulluting  the  head  occafionally,  to  put  in  frefh  materials 

wCn  tC  upper  ^ becomes  entirely  filled  with  carbonate  of 
Tr^on  a,  it  clacks.  It  is  then  to  be  removed  the  fait  to  be  ta- 
t7n  out  of  it  and  a frefti  one  fubftituted  in  its  place. 

When  only  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a com- 

TbiYarge.  TadTslafe  or  Sr  t,„,  adopter  inferred  between  it 

""xhe'dSi^^^^^^^^^^  charged  with  pieces  of  ^ n ^ 

fire  is  applied,  which  is  flowly  mcreafed,  and  railea  at 
derate  nie  is  apput  , a <■  firft  water  arifes,  which 

’'"aduauYaiyi’ref  colYuTand'f™  from  the  admixture  of  em- 

Lreumado  oil  and  amn,oniacal  faks  -,  carbonate  of 

arifes.  which  at  ‘whei°the ’water  is  fatur’ated, 

*Yre°m“nder  of^tl.e  wWe'of  fak  fo- 

begins  “ J J aoiie  the  more  comniodioufly,  tta 

fumes  ; and  th  jiu  ,his  firll  part  of  the  piocefs  be 

,ec«ver  lho“W  „„„  ,,ife.  fometimes  come  over 

filuihed.  ilie  wiiuc  receiver:  to 

with  fuch  vehemence  as  to  throw  oil  o j bi  the 

prevent  this  accident,  it  is  convenient  to  hate  a Imail 
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luting,  which  may  be  occafionally  flopped  with  a wooden  peg, 
or  opened,  as  the  operator  fliall  find  proper.  Laflly,  the  oil  ari- 
fes,  which  acquires  greater  colour  and  confillency  as  the  operation 
advances.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  Hill  comes  over,  but  it  is  part- 
ly dillblved  in  the  hot  oily  vapour.  At  the  lame  time,  there  is 
a confiderable  difengagement  of  gas,  confilling  of  a mixture  of 
carburetted  hydrogen,  often  containing  fulphur  and  phofphoru?, 
and  of  carbonic  acid. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  poured  out  of  the  receiver,  the 
fait  which  remains,  adhering  to  its  fides,  is  to  be  wafhed  out  with 
a little  water,  and  added  to  the  reft.  It  is  convenient  to  let  the 
whole  ftand  for  a few  houfs,  that  the  oil  may  the  better  difengage 
itfelf  from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft  feparated  by  a funnel,  and  af- 
terwards more  perfeftly  by  filtration  through  wet  paper. 

None  of  thefe  produtls,  except  perhaps  a fmall  quantity  of  the 
water,  exift  ready  formed  in  the  matter  fubjefted  to  the  diftilla- 
tion,  but  are  produced  by  a new  arrangement  of  its  conftituentsi 
For  the  produftion  of  ammonia,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  it 
contain  nitrogen,  or  be  what  we  have  called  a quaternary  oxide. 
Although  fome  vegetable,  and  moft  animal  fubftances,  are  of  this 
kind,  yet  only  the  moft  folid  parts  of  animals,  fuch  as  bone  and 
horn,  are  employed  for  the  produdlion  of  ammonia ; becaufe  they 
furniih  it  lei's  mixed  with  other  fubftances,  are  ealily  obtained, 
and  at  little  expence,  and  are  very  manageable  in  the  diftillation. 
On  the  application  of  heat,  as  foon  as  all  the  water  which  they 
contained  is  expelled,  their  elements  begin  fo  aft  on  each  other, 
and  to  form  binary,  or  at  moft  ternary  compounds.  "Water  is 
formed  of  part  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  ammonia  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  then  oil  of  hy- 
drogen and  charcoal,  while  the  fuperfluous  carbon  remains  in  the 
retort  in  the  ftate  of  charcoal.  As  the  formation  of  thefe  fubftan- 
ces is  fimultaneous,  or  in  immediate  fucceflion,  they  are  not  ob- 
tained feparately,  but  are  mixed  with  each  other.  The  water  is 
faturated  with  carbonate' of  ammonia,  and  impregnated  with  em- 
pyreumatic  oil,  while  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  difcoloured 
with  oil ; and  the  oil  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia  dlfl'olved  in 
it.  They  may,  however,  be  feparated  from  each  other  in  a great 
meafure,  in  the  manner  already  defcribed.  But  a fmall  portion 
of  oil  obftinately  adheres  both  to  the  falts  and  its  folution,  which 
conftitutes  the  only  difference  between  fait  and  fpirit  of  harts- 
horn, as  they  are  called,  and  the  purer  carbonate  of  ammonia,^  as 
obtained  by  the  decompofition  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
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AQUA  ACETITIS  AMMONIA;  vulgo,  Spiritus  Minde- 

RERI.  Edin.  J f.  • • r n/r-  J 

Watey  of  Acetite  of  Ammoftia,  commonly  called  Spirit  of  Minde- 

rtrus. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  powder,  any  qviantity.  _ 

Pour  upon  it  as  much  diftilled  acetous  acid  as  may  be  fulncient 
to  faturate  the  ammonia  exadly. 


AtijiA  Ammoniac  Acetat^e. 

Lond. 

Witter  of  Acetated  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Ammonia,  two  ounces ; r n?  ■ - c 

Dillilled  vinegar,  four  pints,  or  what  may  be  fullicient  to  iatu- 

rate  the  ammonia. 

'Mix  them. 


LiQTor.  Aeicaei  Voeatilis  Acetati. 

Puh.  i 

Liquor  of  Acetated  P olatile  AHalt. 

Take  of 

Mild  volatile  alkali,  two  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  three  pounds  and  a half,  or  as  much  as  may 
be  fufficlent  to  faturate  the  volatile  alkali. 

Mix  them  gradually  by  agitating  them  well  together. 

By  this  procefs  tve  obtain  acetite  of  ammonia,  dlflblved  in  the 
water  of  the  acetous  acid;  but  as  this  is- apt  to  vary  in  quantity, 
the  folutlon  alfo  varies  in  ftrength,  and  the  cryflallization  of  the 
fait  is  attended  with  too  much  difficulty  to  be  pradliled  for  phar- 
maceutical purpofes.  Its  cryftals  are  long,  ftender  and.  flatted,  of 
a pearly  white  colour,  and  of  a cool  Iweeiifti  tafte,  are  veiy  eli- 
quefeent,  melt  at  170^  and  fublime  at  250^  It  rs  decomposed  by 
the  acids,  alkalies,  and  feveral  of  the  earths,  and  metalline  falts  , 
and  when  in  folution,  its  acid  is  decompofed  Ipontaneoufly,  and 

^Diffierent  propofals  have  been  made  to  get  a folution  of 
Ilrength  and  uniformity,  than  that  ftill  retained  by  the  Britilh 
Colleccs.  Mr  Lowe  faturates  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  pota  s 
with  diftilled  vinegar,  and  evaporates  the  folution  to  36  ounces 
He  then  mixes  it  with  two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
diftils  the  mixture  in  a glafs-retort.  Acetite  of  ammonia  comes 
over.  The  laft  edition  of  the  Friiffian  Pharmacopceia  prepaies  it 
bv  faturating  three  ounces  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  "’^th  a 1 
acetous  acid,  (obtained  by  diftillation  foda,  dil- 

mlvcd  in  two  parts  of  water,  and  decompofed  by  fulphiiric  acid), 
diluting  the  folution  with  water,  fo  that  it  ihall  weigh  twen- 
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ty-four  ounces.  One  ounce,  therefore,  contains  the  alkali  of  a 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Acetite  of  ammonia,  when  aflifted  by  a warm  regimen,  proves 
an  excellent  and  powerful  fudorific ; and  as  it  operates  without 
quickening  the  circulation  or  increafing  the  heat  of  the  body,  it  is 
admiflible  in  febrile  and  indamniatory  difeafes,  in  which  the  ufc 
of  ftimulating  fiidorifics  arc  attended  with  danger.  Its  aftion 
may  likewife  be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by  walking  about  in 
a cool  air.  The  common  dofe  is  Iialf  an  ounce,  either  by  itfelf, 
or  along  with  other  medicines  adapted  to  the  fame  intention. 

HYDRO  SULPHURETUM  AMMONIA. 

Kditi.  ^ 

Hjfdro-Sulphurct  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Water  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  ; 

Subjeft  it  in  a chemical  appajatus  to  a ftream  of  the  gas,  which 
arifes  from 

Sulphiiret  of  iron,  four  ounces. 

Muriatic  acid,  mght  ounces,  previoufly  diluted  with  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  water. 

^ SuLPHURET  OF  Iron  is  Conveniently  prepared  for  this  purpofq, 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  three  parts  ; 

•Sublimed  fulphtir,  one  part. 

Mixqd  and  expofed  to  a moderate  degree  of  heat  in  a covered 

crucible,  until  they  unite  into  a mafs. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  capable  of  combining  with  diffe- 
rent bafes  in  the  manner  of  an  acid.  In  the  prefent  preparation 
It  is  combined  with  ammonia.  It  is  obtained  by  decompofine  fiil- 
phiiret  of  iron  with  muriatic  acid.  As  foon  as  the  acid,  by  its 
Itiperior  affinity,  leparates  the  iron  from  the  fulphur,  the  latter 
immediately  re-afts  on  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  forms  with 
one  portion  of  it  fujphuric  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  diffolves  arro- 
ther  portion,  and  forms  fiilphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  combi- 
nation of  this  with  ammonia  is  facilitated  by  reduaion  of  tempe- 
rature, and  by  making  it  pafs  through  a column  of  the  water  of 
ammonia  by  means  of  an  apparatus,  fuch  as  Woulfc’s  or  Nooth’s. 
irommfdorff  has  propofed,  that  the  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
Ihould  be  obtained  by  the  decompofition  of  fulphuret  of  potafs- 
but  in  this  way  Its  formation  is  too  rapid  to  be  eafily  managed’ 
Gottling  fays,  that  the  acid  ftiould  be  added  gradually,  and  that 
the  whole  mull  be  conftantly  agitated.  But  thefe  precautions  are 
rendered  unneceffary,  by  diluting  the  acid  in  the  degree  clireaed 
by  the  pharmacopoeia.  Mr  Cruickftiank,  who  firft  fuggefted  the 

e o ydro  fulphuret  of  ammonia  in  medicine,  directs  the  fiil- 
plljret  o iron  to  be  prepared  by  heating  a bar  of  iron  to  a white 

heat 
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heat  in  a fmith’s  forge,  and  rubbing  againft^  the  end  of  it  a roll  of 
fulphur.  The  iron  at  this  temperature  immediately  combines 
with  the  fulphur,  and  forms  globules  of  fulphuretted  iron,  which 
Ihould  be  received  in  a veflel  filled  with  water.  It  is,  however, 
more  conveniently  obtained,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Col- 
lege. Iron  is  capable  of  combining  with  two  proportions  ot  iul- 
phur.  At  a high  temperature  it  combines  with  6o  per  and 

has  a dull  blackifli  colour.  In  this  ftate  it  is  fit  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  At  a lower  temperature  it 
takes  up  90  per  ce?it.  of  fulphur,  acquires  a greenilli  yellow  co- 
lour, and  in  every  refpeft  refembles  native  pyrites.  1 his  cannot 
be  decompofed  by  ftpids,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  the  produftion  ot 
gas  • but  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  iron  fulphiyetted  to 
the  ^minimum,  by  expofing  it  to  a fufticiently  high  temperature, 
or  by  melting  it  with  half  its  weight  of  iron-filings.  It  was  pro- 
bably from  not  attending  to  the  different  ftates  of  fulphuretted 
iron,  that  fome  of  the'German  chemift.s  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
procure  from  it  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas-,  and  had  recourfe  to 

fulphuret  of  potafs.  o,  c 1 t,  j 

Hydro  fulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  more  correflly  Sulphnrctted 

hydroguret  of  ammonia,  aas  powerfully  on  the  living  fyftem. 
it  induces  vertigo,  drowfinefs,  naufea  and  vomiting,  and  leliens 
the  aaion  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  therefore  hems  to  be  a 
direa  fedative.  According  to  the  doarine  of  the  chemical  phy- 
fiologifts,  it  is  a powerful  difoxygenizing  remedy.  It  has  only 
been  ufed  in  diabetes  by  Dr  Hollo  and  others,  under  t e name 
of  Hepatized  Ammonia,  in  dofes  of  five  or  ten  drops  twice  or 

thrice  a-day. 


CHAP.  IV. 


EARTHS,  AND  EARTHY  SALTS. 


MURIAS  BARYTi^. 

Edin. 

Muriate'  of  Baryta. 

TaVe  of 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  two  pounds  ; 

Charcoal  of  wood  in  powder,  four  ounces.  j a 

Roaft  the  fulphate  with  fire,  that  it  may  be  more  eafily  reduced 
to  a very  fine  powder,  with  which  the  charcoal  is  to  be  inti- 
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mately  mixed.  Put  the  mixture  into  a crucible,  and  haring- 
htted  It  with  a cover,  heat  it  with  a ftrong  fire  for  fix  hours. 
1 hen  triturate  the  matter  well,  and  throw  it  into  fix  pounds  of 
water  m an  earthen  or  glafs  vell’el,  and  mix  them  by  agitation 
preventing  as  much  as  polfible  the  aftion  of  the  air.  " 

^and  in  a vapour^bath  until  the  part  not  diffolved 
lhall  fubfide,  then  pour  oft  the  liquor.  On  the  undiffolved  part 
pour  tour  pounds  more  of  boiling  water,  which,  after  agitadon 
and  dcpontion,  are  to  be  added  to  the  former  liquor.  Into  tb© 
hquor  while  fiill  warm,  or,  if  it  lhall  have  cooled,  again  heated, 
T muriatic  acid  as  long  as  it  excites  any  eftervefcence.  Then 

urain  it  and  evaporate  it  fo  as  to  cryftallize. 

Tm  the  materia  medica  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  the  carbonate 
o haiyta  is  introduced,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  the  muriate  - 
b«  as  .ha,  m,„„al  .5  act  very  common,  and  fometimes  not  tTbe’ 
p ocurcd,  It  became  iiecelfary  to  defcribe  the  manner  of  preparing 

e y conliderable  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  very  ftrong  attrar 
tion  which  lublilb  between  the  fulphuric  acid  and  ^aryta.^  ‘ 

1 he  fulphate  of  baryta  may  be  decompofed,  ^ 

1.  By  compound  affinity;  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potafs. 

2.  By  decompofing  its  acid;  by  means  of  charcoal, 

€it£r  capable  of  effbaing  this  decompofition, 

kettk  Ch  pounds  of  water,  for  an  hLr  in  a tin- 

as  it  eUpLTe*^5^  the  mixture,  and  renewing  the  water 

which  is  a n - ^JJows  It  to  fettle,  pours  off  the  fluid, 

pot^s  r ““ 

ioht  i.i  mSm  obuin'’ett  dit 

fumes  arife  Th  ’ Seating  the  fait  to  rednefs  as  long  as  any 
lames  arife.  Ihe  pure  muriate  of  baryta  is  then  to  be  dWved 
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in  ivater  and  oryftaHired.  Gbttling,  with  the  fame  intention  of 
setting  rid.  of  metalline  fubftances,  chooles  fuiphate  of  ta, 
^rfedflycolourlefs,  and  treats  it  with  muriatic  or  mtro-munatic 

ncid  before  he  pTbceeds  to  decompofe  it.  _ 

The  acid  of  the  fuiphate  of  baryta  is  decompofed  at  a very 

high  temperature  by  charcoal.  At 

has  a greater  affinityfor  ojjygen  than  fulphur  has  , it  ^heretore 
(kcom^fes  fulphune  acid,  by  depriving  it  of  its  ^hur 

joff  in  the  date  of  carbonic  oxide  or  acid  gas,  while  ^ 

fribines  with  the  baryta.  On 

thus  formed,  newcombinations  take  place.  A pmtion 
phate  of  baryta  is  regenerated,  while  hydroguvetted  fulphuret  and 
XulDhuretted  hydroguret  of  baryta  remain  in  folution.  Thi=>  fo- 
lution  is  exceedingly  prone  to  decompofition,  and  muft  therefore 
be  ureferved  fron;i  the  aaion  of  the  air  as  much  as  poflible.  It 
aHo  cryftaliizes  by  cooling,  and  therefore  Ihouldbe  kept  at  a boik 
ingheat.  On  tjie- addition  of  muriatic  acid,  there  i&  a Molent  ef- 
fefvefcence  and,  difengagement  of  fulplmretted 
while  very  pure  muriate  of  baryta  remains  in  folutmn.  When 
nreoared  in  this  way,  it  cannot  be  contaminated  withuny  ol  the 
Sus  metals,  as  Selr  compounds  with  fulphur  '7^” 

are  not  foluble,  ' On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is  the  proceis 

adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  College.  _ 

Muriate  ot  baryta  commonly  cryrftalhzes  m tables.  It  has  a d,i 
aareeable  b.tter  telle  ; is  foluble  in  five  parts  of  wate  at  6o  and 
in  lefs  boilino-  water.  It  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  alcohol,  and 
lutlou  bu™  with  a yellow  ilame/u  «yMliaes  by  evapora^ 
its  orvllals  are  permanent ; and  by  the  aaion  of  heat  decre 
pitatefdryandm^t.  Wheh  cryflalliled 
haryta.and  i6  water;  when  dried,  13.8 

It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphates,  nitrates  and  fo'pl««  ’ “ { 

the  alkaline  phofpliates,  borates  and  carbonates,  ^ pure 
has  no. colour  ; does  not  deliquefce;  docs  not  burn  « 

purple  flame  when  dilTolved  m alcohol;  and  is 
game  acid,  pmfliate  of  potafs  and  iron,  or  hydro-fulphuret  of  am- 


monia. 


I./J4ACA.4  ^ 

It  is  commonly  given  in  folution. 


SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  BARYTA. 

Edin. 

Sohitiori  of  Muriate  of  Baryta. 

Muriate  of  baryta,  one  part  j _ 

. Diftiiled  water,  three  parts.  Dillolve. 

The  urouortion  of  water  diretbed  here  for  the  folution  of  mu- 
riate  of’iia^yta,  is  confiderably  lefs  than  what  is  Hated  to  be^ie 
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ceffary  by  the  writers  on  chemiftry.  It  is  however  fufEcient 
even  at  the  loweft  ordinary  temperatures,  a circumitance  which 
lliould  be  attended  to  in  making  fatiirated  foiutions  of  faliue 
bodies. 

Muriate  of  baryta  is  generally  faid  by  writers  on  the  materia 
medica  to  be  a Jiimulant  deobltruent ; and  yet  Hufeknd,  one  of 
luppoiters,  fays,  that  it  iucceeds  better  in  cafes  attend- 
ed with  inflammation  and  iucreafed  irritability  than  with  atony 
■and  torpor.  When  given  in  large  dofes,  it  certainly  produces 
naulea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  vertigo,  and  death. 

Its  effeds  on  a morbid  ilate  of  the  body  are  alfo  difputed.  Some 
aliert  that  It  13  of  advantage,  .la  no  difeafe  ; while  others  bellow 

pS^celebrated  ^ is  princi- 

1.  in  all  pales  of  fcrofula. 

2.  In  obilructions  and  tumors. 

3.  In  cafes  of  worms. 

4.  In  cutaneous  difeafes. 

The  dofe  of  the  folution  at  fird,  is  five  or  ten. drops  twlcd  ox 

thrice  a-day,  to  be  gradually  and  cautioully  increafed  to  as  much 
as  the  patient  can  bear. 

1 he  loiution  is  alfo  ufed  externally  as.  a ftimulating  and  gently 
efcharotic  application  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  fungous  ulcers,  and 
ipecks  upon  the  cornea.  ® 


aquacalcis. 

£din. 

^ , - Lime-water. 

1 ake  of 

F refli  burnt  lime,  half  a pound  ; 

n.n  V gradually  fprinkle  on  it  four 

hot  n ’ keeping  the  yefl'el  ihut,  while  the  lime  grows 

war’e"  f Tlien  pour  on  it  twelve  pouSrof 

t Z agitation  ; and  kt  "k 

the^fr  keeping  the  veffel  fhut,  that 

watetben?  ; 1^"^^  ^ P-vented-  Laftly,  let  tlie 

rods  in  a funnel,  with  glafs 

r^s  uteipolcd  between  them,  that  the  water  mxy  pafs 

quickly  as  pofiible.  It  mull  be  kept  in  very  clofe  botdes. 

, * Lo/iei. 

1 ake  of 

^^icklime,  half  a pound  ; 

. ku^kng  dillilled  water,  twelve  pints.  / 

oVthe  ^ kour ; then  pour 

eff  the  liquor,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a clofe-ftupt  veflel  ^ 

^ ^ Dvh. 
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Dub. 

Take  of 

Lime  recently  burnt  •, 

Tloilinff  water,  each  one  pound.  .... 

Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  veffel,  and  fprinkle  t e wa 

it,  keeping  the  veffel  Ihut  while  the  lime  grows  warm  and  fall. 
nt“nowd!r ; then  pour  upon  it  twelve  pounds  of  water,  imd 
flrut  the  veffel,  agitating  it  frequently  for  twenty-four  hours  , 
laftly,  filter  the  water  through  paper,  placed  m a covered  fun- 
nel, and  keep  it  in  well-clofed  bottles. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  ^ 

1-  I / TOO  and  o i'TI.L  and  Ihall  therefore  now  confine  our  re- 
marks to  the'folutiL  of  it  in  water,  commonly  called  Lime-water. 

2k  muff  t'  «clud2d  l‘m2ch ’as 

ftrong  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  to  difl'olve 

fphere.  The  proportion  of  water  ^ „b. 

one-tenth  of  the  lime  i but  lime  is  t i, 

iea  is  to  form  a faturated  'fdlution  quickly  and  eafily.  ^ime  is 

lot  more  foluble  in  hot  water  tto  m cold ; their 

ceffaryto  ute  boUing  water  The 

folution  from  the  undilTolved  lii^e but  m t J ^ .£ 

fure  of  a perfeaiy  tranfparent  folution  as  by  filtration,  an 

L the  precautions  direaed  by  the  other  ^*'8^  « P^r- 

formed  without  the  lime  abforbing  a pei-cep^  <1  ^ 

bonic  acid.  The  bottles  in  which  lime-water  is  k p , 
perfeftly  full,  and  well-corked.  auftere  ac- 

^ Lime-water  is  tranfparent  and  colourleft.  , It  enters 

rid  taile,  and  affeas  vegetable  y°“"  “ fjJffSph2r  and  phot- 

verv  readily  into  combination  w 1th  all  the  » P i _ Cy 

Tok^Tand  decompofes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  phofphates,  flu. 

Ls,  borates,  oxalates,  tartrites,  and  citrates. 

When  applied  to  the  living  fibre,  lime- v\  ate  if  jg  alfo  a 

ftiortens  it  •,  it  therefore  pofleffes  allringent  P°^®  ^ 
powerful  antacid,  oratleall  it  combmes 

Tnd  kilh  interna"s.  'prom  poffeffing  *efe  « 

debtlky  ofihe  ffilid2,  S dfShoeTdia'beUs,  '^idky 

.nd  fcurvv  * in  affe^ions  of  the  ftomach  accompanied  with  aadity 
“d&ccTl'en  the  intellines  - >oaded  wi* 
in  worms  Lime-water  is  fcarcely  capable  ot  dillolving,  e 

of  the  body,  any  of  the  fubftances  of  which  urinary  calcuU 
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fift ; it  has  therefore  no  pretenfions  to  the  charafter  of  a llthontrip- 
tic.  It  has  been  alfo  recommended  in  crufta  laftea,  in  cancer,  and 
in  chronic  cutaneous  difeafes.  Externally  it  is  applied  to  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers,  gangrenous  fores ; as  a wafh  in  tinea  capitis  and 
pfora  ; and  as  an  injeftion  in  gonnorhoea,  fiftulas,  and  ulcers  of  the 
bladder.  ' 

When  taken  internally,  its  tafte  is  faid  to  be  beft  covered  by 
lukewarm  milk.  Its  dofe  is  commonly  from  two  to  four  ounces, 
frequently  repeated ; but  wb«n  long  continued  it  weakens  the  or- 
gans of  digeftion. 

CARBONAS  CALCIS  PRALPAR ATUS ; olim,  Creta  Pra;- 

FARATA,  ET  CaNCRORUM  LapILEI  ; VulgO,  OcULI  CaNCRORUM 

Pra:parati< 

Edin. 

Prepared  Carbonate  of  Lime ; formerly  Prepared  Chalk,  and  Crabs 
Stones,  commonly  called  Crabs  Eyes. 

Carbonate  of  lime^  whether  the  fofter  variety  commonly  called 
Chalk,  or  the  harder  variety  called  Crabs  Eyes  and  Crabs  Stones, 
after  having  been  triturated  to  powder  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  le- 
vigated on  a porphyry  Hone  with  a little  water,  is  to  be  put  into 
a large  velTel,  and  water  to  be  poured  upon  it,  iwhich  after  agi- 
tating velTel  repeatedly  is  to  be  again  poured  off,  while  loaded 
with  minute  powder.  On  allowing  the  water  to  fettle,  a fubtile 
powder  will  fublide,  which  is  to  be  dried. 

”!nie  coarfe  powder  which  the  water  could  not  fufpend,  may  be 
levigated  again  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

qUORUNDAM,  AQUA  NON  SOLUBILIUM,  PRA:PA. 
RATIO.  Land, 

fhe  Preparation  of  fame  Subjiances  not  foluble  in  Water, 

Reduce  thefe  fubllances  firft  in  a mortar  to  powder ; and  pouring 
on  a little  water,  levigate  it  on  a hard  and  polifhed,  but  not 
calcareous,  ftone,  that  it  may  be  made  as  fine  as  poffible.  Dry 
this  powder  on  blotting-paper  laid  on  chalk,  and  fet  it  in  a warm, 
or  at  leaft  a dry,  place,  for  foine  days. 

In  this  manner  are  to  be  prepared. 

Amber, 

Antimony, 

Calamine, 

Chalk, 

Coral, 

Crabs  claws,  firft  broken  into  fniall  pieces,  an4  walked  with 
boiling  water, 

Oyfter-fhells,  firft  cleaned  from  impurities, 

rutty, 

' erdigris. 
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CANCRORUM  CHELi^.  PRilLPARATiE. 

Dub, 

Prepared  Crabs  Claws. 

Wafh  the  powdered  claws  in  water  mixed  with  about  a,  fixth  part  of 
cauftic  ley,  until  the  adhering  faline  and  animal  particles  be  en- 
tirely feparated  from  the  earthy  particles,  which  are  to  be  walh- 
ed  by  frequently  pouring  upon  them  boiling  water,  With  the 
addition  of  a little  water,  they  are  then  to  be  ground  m a ftone- 
ware  mortar  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  mixed  by  agitation  with 
a fufficiently  large  quantity  of  water,  nfter  a Ihort  delay,  that 
is  until  the  coarfer  particles  fubfide,  tlie  liquor  is  to  be  poured 
off  The  fame  procefs,  by  repeating  the  trituration,  may  oe 
performed  feveral  times.  Lailly,  the  very  minute  powder 
fwimming  in  the  water  poured  off,  is  to  be  collefted  after  it  has 
fubfided,  and  dried  upon  paper  placed  on  a bibulous  ftone.. 

CretaPr^EPARaTA.  Prepared  Chalk. 

OsTREARUM  Test^  PR^PARATiE,  Prepared  Cpler-JbeUs. 

OvoRUM  Testje  PaiEPARAtiE.  Prepared  sLgg  Jhells. 

Thefe  are  all  to  be  prepared  in  tlie  fame  way  as  crabs  daws. 

The  preparation  of  thefe  fubftances  merely  confifts  in- reducing 
them  to  an  impalpable  powder-,  which  is  effeded  by  trituration 
( & 2.38.),  and  levigation  (§2.49.)  ; and  the  finer  particles  are  lepara- 
ted  from  the  coarfer  by  elutriation  (§2.43.;  ; and  afterwards  from 
the  water  which  fufpended  them,  by  fubfidence  and  decantation 
(S  2.41.)  The  folution  of  potafs,  is  ufed  by  the  Dublin 
to  difi'olve  the  animal  matter  contained  in  the  difterent  > 

which  is  apt  to  keep  the  carbonate  of  lime  too  long  fufpended, 
and  to  give  it  a bad  fmell  if  not  quickly  dried.  But  theie 
inconveniences  arc  totally  avoided  by  uling  cliaLc,  which,  as  a 
medicine,  is  not  inferior  to  the  coftly  coral.  , 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  coniinonly  called  an  Abforbent  Earth,  it 
certainly  is  an  antacid ; that  is,  it  combines  with  and  neutralizes 

moll  acids,  while  its  carbeme  acid -is  expelled  m the  form  of  gas. 

It  is  therefore  exhibited  in  ulfecliohs  of  the  llomach  accompanied 
with  acidity,  efpecially  when  at  the  fame  time  there  is  a tenden- 
cy to  diarrhoea,  'I  he  feai  oi  its  forming  concretions  in  the  bowels, 
is  probably  imaginary  -,  for  it  is  not  warranted  either  by  theory  or 

AppS  externally,  carbonate  of  lime  inay  be  confidered  as  an 
abforbent  in  another  point  of  view  ; for  its  beneficial  aaion  on 
burns  and  ulcers,  probably  arifes  entirely  from  us  imbibing  the 
moifture  or  ichoipus  matter,  as  a Ipunge  would  do,  and  thus  pre- 
venting.it  from  atting  on  the  abraded  furfaegs,  andexcormtmg  the 

neighbouring  parts,  3OLUTIO 
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SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  CALCIS. 

Edin. 

Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 

Take  of 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  that  is,  -white  marble,  broken  ioto  pieces, 
nine  ounces-,, 

Muriatic  acid,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Water,  ei^ht  ounces. 

Mix  the  acid  with  the  water  and  gradually  add  the  pieces  of, . car- 
bonate of  lime.  When  the  effervefeence  has  ceafed,  diged  them 
for  an  hour ; pour  off  the  liquor  and  evaporate,  it  to  drynefs, 
DUlolve  the  refidiium  in  its  weight,  and  a hidf  of  water;,  aaid, 
ladly,  filter  the  folution. 

From  the  difficult}’-  of  cryfialllzing  this  fait,  it  is  direfted  to  be 
evaporated  to  drynefs,  to  the  total  expulfion  of  its  rvater  of  cryllal- 
lization,  as  being  the  fureft  way  of  obtaining  a folution  of  it  of 
uniform  ftrength.  ^ 

Its  crydals  are  prifms  of  fix  fmootli  and  equal  fides,  but  they- 
are  often  fo  aggregated  that  they  can  only  be  termed  acicular. 
Its  take  is  pungent,  bitter  and  difagreeable.  When  heated,  it 
melts,  fwells,  and  lofes  its  water  of  cryfiallization,  and  at  a very 
high  temperature  a Imall  part  ftf  its  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
deliquefceut  falts  that  we  know,  and  is  fo  foluble  in  water,  that 
that  fl-aid  feems  capable  of  difiblving  twice  its  weight,  or  at  lead 
forms  with  it  a vilcid  liquid  ; but  as  it  is  dill  capable  of  attraftinj^ 
moidure  from  the  air,  and  of  emitting  caloric  -tvlien  farther  di- 
luted, it  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  a true  folution.  It  is  fo* 
luble  in  alcohol,  and  its  folution  burns  with  a crimfon  flame.  It 
is  decompofed  by  the  iulphuric,  nitric,  phofphoric,  fluoric  and  bo- 
racic  acids ; by  baryta,  potafs,  foda  and  drontia;  by  mod  of  the 
fulphates,  lulph’tes,  nitrates,  pbofphates,  fluates,  borates,  and  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  Crydallized,  it  contains  31  acid,  44  lime,  and 
25  water ; dried  a.t  a red  heat  42  acid,  30  lime,  and  8 water. 

It  was  fird  propoled  as  a medicine  by  Fourcroy,  in  fcrofulous 
and  glandular  dileafes,  and  has  been  lately  extolled  with  extra- 
t agant  praifes  by  Dr  Beddoes  in  the  fame  affeftions.  A draclim 
diluted  with  an  ounce  of  water  he  confiders  as  a medium  dofe. 
In  an  overdofe  it  has  produced-  d'i<>.lms  and  ficknefs  ; and  three 
drachms  and  a half  killed  a dog,  the  domach  of  -w’hich,  upon  dif- 
feftion,  had  its  villous  coat  blooddiot,  and  in  many  parts  almod 
thick  and  converted  into  a gelatinous  flime.  The  property  of  this 
fait,  of  producing  intenfe  cold  during  its  folution,  might  alfo  be 
applied  to  medical  ufe.  For  this  purpofe,  it  might  be  econbmi- 
cally  prepared,  by  faturating  with  muriatic  acid  the  reliduum  of 
the  diltiilation  of  ammonia  of  of"  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

C c 4 


PHOS- 
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PHOSPHAS  CALCIS. 

Cornu  Cervi  Ustio. 

Lojid. 

Cornu  Cervinum  Ustum. 

Duh, 

Phofphate  of  Lime,  Burnt  HartJJjcrn. 

Burn  pieces  of  hartfliorn  till  they  become  perfectly  white ; then 
reduce  them  to  a very  fine  powder. 

• The  pieces  of  horn  generally  employed  in  this  operation,  are 
thofe.  left  after  diftillation. 

In  the  burning  of  hartfliorn,  a ftrong  fire  and  the  free  admiflioii 
of  air  are  neceffary.  The  potter’s  furnace  was  fcrmerly  directed 
for  the  fake  of  convenience  ; but  any  common  furnace  or  ftove 
will  do.  If  the  pieces  of  horn  be  laid  on  fome  lighted  charcoal, 
fpread  on  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  they  will  be  burnt  to  white - 
iiefs,  ftill  retaining  their  original  form. 

According  to  the  analyfis  of  Merat  Guillot,  hartfliorn  was 
found  to  coniifl  of  37.  gelatine,  57.5  phofphate  of  lime,  1.  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  there  was  a lofs  of  14.5,  probably  water.  Now, 
as  the  gelatine  is  deftroyed  by  burning,  and  the  water  expelled, 
the  fubftance  which  remains  is  phofphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  lefs 
than  two  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

From  its  white  earthy  appearance,  it  was  formerly  confi- 
dered  as  an  abforbent  earth.  But  fince  it  has  been  accurately 
analyzed,  that  idea  has  been  laid  afide,  and  its  ufe  has  been  fug- 
gefted  as  a remedy  in  rickets,  a difeafe  in  which  the  deficiency  of 
the  natural  depofition  of  phofphate  of  lime  in  the  bones  feems  to 
be  the  eflential  or  at  leaft  moft  ftriking  fymptom.  M.  Bonhomme, 
therefore,  gave  it  to  the  extent  of  half  a fcruple,  mixed  with 
phofphate  of  foda,  in  feveral  cafes  with  apparent  fuccefs.  What- 
ever objections  may  be  made  to  his  theory,  the  praCfice  certainly 
deferves  a trial. 

MAGNESIA  j olim.  Magnesia  UsTA. 

ILdin. 

Magnejia,  formerly  Calcined  Magnejia. 

Ltft  carbonate  of  magnefia,  put  into  a crucible,  be  kept  in  a red 
heat  for  tv/o  hours,  then  put  it  up  in  clofe-ftopt  glafs  vefl’els. 

Magnesia  Usta. 

Land.  Dub. 

Calcined  Magnejia. 

Take  of 

White  magnefia,  four  ounces.  , 

Expofe  It  to  a ftrong  heat  for  two  hours  ; and,  W’hen  cold,  fet  it 
by.  Keep  it  in  a glafs- veflel  clofcly  ftopt. 

By  this  procefs  the  carbonate  of  magnefia  is  freed  of  its  acid 

and 
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and  water ; and,  according  to  the  late  Dr  Black’s  experiment 
lofes  about  of  its  weight.  A.  kind  of  opaque  foggy  vapour  is 
obferved  to  efcape  during  the  calcination,  which  is  nothing  elfe 
than  a quantity  of  fine  particles  of  magnefia,  buoyed  off  along; 
with  a rtream  of  the  difcngaged  gas.  About  the  end  of  the  ope- 
ration, the  magnefia  exhibits  a kind  of  luminous  or  phofphorefcent 
property,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a pretty  exaft  criterion  of 
Its  being  deprived  of  its  acid. 

It  IS  to  be  kept  in  clofe  veffels,  becaufe  it  attrafts,  though  flow- 
ly,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmofphere. 

We  have  alrpdy  (99.)  noticed  its  general  chemical  properties. 
In  medicine  it  is  ufed  for  the  fame  general  purpofes  as  the  carbo- 
nate.  In  certain  affieftions  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with  much 
liatulence,  magnefia  is  preferable,  both  becaufe  it  contains  more 
magnefia  m a given  quantity,  and,  being  deprived  of  its  acid.it 
neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  llomach,  without  any  extrication  of  gas, 
V filch  IS  often  a troublefome  confequence  when  carbonate  of  mag- 
nelia  is  employed  in  thefe  complaints. 


CARBONAS  MAGNESlAi ; dim,  Magnesia  Alba. 


Carbonate  of  Magncfa,  fovmerly  Manufm  Alia. 
Take  of 

Sulphate  of  magnefia, 

Carbonate  of  potals,  equal  wei.ohr.s. 


Edin. 


Magnesia  Alba. 
Land.  Dub. 


Take  of 

Vitriolated  magnefia, 

Prepared  kali,  each  two  pounds  j 
Diftilled  water,  boiling,  twentv 


IVbzte  Magnejia. 


The 
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The  formula  of  the  Dublin  College  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
London,  except  in  direfting  that  the  linen -ftrain^r  be  ftretched  out 
fo  as  to  fit  it  for  collefting  the  magnefia. 

In  this  procefs  there  is  a mutual  decoinpofition  of  the  two  falts 
employed.  Tlie  potafs  unites  itfelf  to  the  fulphuric  acid,  while 
the  carbonic  acid  combines  with  the  magnefia.  The  large  quan- 
tity of  water  ufed  is  neceffary  for  the  folution  of  the  fulphate  of 
potafs  formed  \ and  the  boiling  is  indifpeufably  reqtiiiite  for  the 
expulfion  of  a portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  retains,  a part  of 
the  magnefia  in  folution.  Sulphate  of  potafs  may  be  obtained 
from  the  liquor  which  paffes  through  the  filter,  by  evaporation. 
This  is  not  pure,  however,  but  mixed,  with  undecompbfed  carbo- 
nate of  potafs;  for  100  parts  of  qryftallized  carbonate  of  potafs  are 
fufficient  for  the  decompofition  of  125  parts  of  fulphate  of  mag- 
nefia ; and  as  the  carbonate  of  potafs  of  commerce  contains  a lar- 
ger proportion  of  alkali  than  the  cryflallized  carbonate,  a ftill  lefs 
proportion  fhould'be  ufed.  From  thefe  quantities,  about  45  parts 
of  carbonate  of  magnefia  are  obtained. 

The  ablutions  fhould  be  made  with  very  pure  water  ; for  nicer 
purpofes  diftilled  water  may  be  ufed,  and  loft  water  is  in  every 
cafe  neceffary . Hard  water  for  this  procefs  is  peculiarly  inadmif- 
fible,  as  the  principle  in  waters,  giving  the  property  called 
nefs  is  generally  owing  to  a fait  of  lime,  which  decompoies  the 
carbonate  of  magnefia,  by  compound  affinity,  giving  rife  to  car- 
bonate of  lime,  while  the  magnefia  unites  itlelf  to  the  acid  01  tae 
calcareous  fait,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  is  not  on- 
ly leffened,  but  is  rendered  impure  by  the  admixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  Another  fource  of  impurity  is  the  filica  which  the  fub- 
carbonate  of  potafs  generally  contains.  It  is  moll  eafily  got  rid 
off  by  expofing  the  alkaline  folution  to  the  air  for  leverm  days 
before  it  is  ufed.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  laturated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  the  filica  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  feparated  by  fil- 


tration. T e.. 

The  carbonate  of  magnefia  thus  prepared  is  a very  light,  whUe,. 

opaque  fubftance,  without  fmell  or  take,  efferveicmg  with  acids.. 
It  is  not,  however,  faturaud  with  carbonic  acid,  lly  decompo-- 
fine  fulphate  of  magnefia  b)' an  alkaline  carbonate,  without  the 
application  of  heat,  carbonate  of  magnelia  is  gradually  depoli ted, 
in  tranfparent,  brilliant,  hexagonal  cryilals,  terrpinated  by  p ob-- 
lique  hexagonal  plane,  and  foluble  in  about  480  times  its  weight  of: 

carbonate  of  maenelia  confiits  ot  50  acid.. 


xagonal  plane,  ana  ioiuu.it  lu  auuui. 
water.  The  cryllallized  carbonate  of  magnefia  confills  of  50  acid^. 
ac  magnefia,  and  25  water;  the  fub-carbonate  conlitls  of  48  acid, 
40  magnefia,  and  12  water  ; and  the  carfionate  of  commerce  of  34^ 
acid,  45  magnefia,  and  21  water.  It  is  decompoied  by  all  tne: 
acids,  potafs,  foda,  baryta,  lime  and  llrontia,  the  fulphate,  phof- 
phate,  nitrate,  and  muriate  o,t  alumina,  and  the  fuper-phofphate  ol 

lime, 


Carbonate 
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. Caibouate  gf  magnefia  is  principally  given  to  correft  acidity  of 
the  ftomach,  and  in  thefe  cafes  to  adi  as  a purgative  ; for  folution^ 
of  magnelia  in  all  acids  are  bitter  and  purgative  ; while  thofe  of 
tlie  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs  apftere  and  aftriugent.  A large 
dofe  of  magnefia,  if  the  llqmach  contain  no  acid  to  diffolve  it, 
neither  purges  u,or  produces  any  fenfible  effedt ; . a moderate  one, 
if  an  acid  be  lodged  there,  or  if  aci4  liquors  be  taken  after  it,  pro- 
cures feveral  Itools  ; whereas  the  common  abforbents,  in  the  fame 
circumltanQeSj  inilead  of  loofening,  bind  the  belly.,  \Vhen  the 
carbonate  of  magnelia  meets  with  an  acid  in  the  ftomach^^there  is 
extricated  a conliderable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
fometimes  caufes  uneafy  dillention  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  fymp- 
toms  of  flatulence.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  magnelia  is  prefer- 
aole  to  its  carbonate  ; but  on  other  occalions  good  elfedts  arife  from 
the  adtion  of  the  gas  evolved,  as  in  naufea  and  vomiting. 

ALUMINIS  PURIFICATIO. 

Land. 

Purijication  of  AluJA. 

Take  of 

Alum,  one  pound  •, 

Chalk,  one  drachm  ; , ^ 

Dillilled  w^ater,  one  pint.  j 

Boil  them  a little,  drain,  and  fet  the  liquor  alide  to  cryllallize. 

~ procefs  is  fcarcely  necelfary  ; for  the  alum  of  commerce  is 

lufficiently  pure  for  every  purpofe ; and  we  apprehend  that  the 
addition  of  the  chalk  is  uncheniical,  as  its  only  elFedl;  will  be  to 
decompofe  part  of  the  alum,  without  contributing  to  the  purity  of 
tlie  rell. 


SULPHAS  ALUMIN.iT.  EXSICCATUS ; olim,  Alumjeit 

UsruM.  Edin. 

Dt  icd  Sulphate  of  Aluvnne , formerly  Burnt  Alum. 

J\Ielt  alum  in  an  earthen  or  iron  velTel,  and  keep  it  over  the  fire 
until  it  ceafe  to  boil.  ^ 

Alumen  Ustum. 

Lend. 

_ Burnt  Alum. 

X^ike  of 

Alum,  half  a pound. 

Bum  it  in  an  earthen  velTel  as  long  as  it  boik. 


Take  of 


Dub, 


Alunl  any  quantity. 

Experfe  it  in  an  earthen  veflel  to  a ftrong  fire  until  it  ceafe  to  boll. 

Mr 
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Mr  Chaptal  found  that  by  exficcation  in  red  heat,  alum  of  his 
own  manufafture  loll  0.67;  Roman  alum  0.50;  Englilh  alum 
0.47,  and  Levant  alum  only  0.40;  Thefe  differences  arife  princi- 
pally from  different  proportions  of  water  of  cryftallization,  but 
alfo  form  an  excefs  of  alumina,  which  the  lall  contains. 

According  to  Rirwan,  cryltallized  alum  conlills  of  1 7.66  acid, 
12.  alumina,  and  70.24  water,  and  alum  deficcated  at  7 00°  of  36.25 
acid,  and  63,75  balis,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  at  that  heat 
it  lofes  not  only  all  its  water,  but  alfo  more  than  half  its  acid. 

Dried  alum  is  only  applied  externally  as  a gentle  efchaxotic  to 
fungous  ulders. 


y H A P.  V. 

METALLINE  PREPARATIONS. 
ANTIMONT. 

SULPHUKETUM  ANTIMONII  PR.EPARATUM ; ofim. 

Antimonium  Pr.®paratum. 

Edin. 

Antimonium  pRitPARATUM. 

Eond. 

Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  formerly  Prepared  Antimony. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  carbonate 
©f  lime  (p.  415.) 

Stibium  PaiEPARATUM. 

Hub. 

Prepared  Antimony. 

It  Is  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  impalpable  particles,  which  are  to 
be  kept  for  ufe,  are  procured  in  the  manner  dlreded  for  the 
preparation  of  crabs  claws. 

By  reducing  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  Hate  of  an  im- 
palpable powder,  it  is  both  rendered  much  more  adtive  than  it 
would  otherwife  be,  and  it  is  prevented  from  irritating  the  fto- 
mach  mechanically,  of  which  there  would  be  fome  danger  from 
the  ftiarpnefs  of  its  fpiculge.  Even  in  this  ftate,  however,  it  is 
not  a very  certain  remedy.  In  general,  it  operates  as  a very  mild 
fudorific  or  cathartic-,  but  fometimes,  if  it  meet  with  much  acid  in 
the  flomach,  it  becomes  more  adive,  producing  vomiting  or  hy- 
percatharfis.  Therefore,  it  fecins  pnldent  to  evacuate  the  primat 

vise 
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viae  before  it  be  exhibited,  and  to  combine  It  with  an  abforbent 
earth. 

It  is  principally  given  in  fcrofula,  glandular  obftruftions,  cuta- 
neous difeafes  and  rheuinatifm.  Its  dofe  is  from  10  to  30  grains 
and  upwards,  and  it  is  bell  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a powder  or 
bolus. 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  CUM  SULPHURE,  PER  NI- 
IRATEM  POTASS.E  ; olim,  Crocus  Antimonii. 

Kdin, 

Oxide  of  Antimony,  with  Sulphur,  by  Nitrate  of  Potafs,  former- 
ly Crocus  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony, 

Nitrate  of  potafs,  equal  weights. 

After  they  are  feparately  powdered  and  well  mixed,  let  them  be 
iajedled  into  a red-hot  crucible  ; when  the  deflagration  is  over, 
feparate  the  reddilh  metallic  matter  from  the  whitilh  cruft  ; 
powder  it  and  edulcorate  it, by  repeated  waftiings  with  hot  wa- 
ter, till  the  water  come  oflF  inlipid. 

Crocus  Antimonii. 

Land. 

Stibium  Nitro-CaLcinatum. 

' Dub, 

Crocus  of  Antimony.  Antimony  Calcined  by  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered, 

N itre,  powdered  ; of  each  one  pound  ; 

Sea-fak,  one  ounce. 

Mix,  and  inject  them  by  degrees  into  a red-hot  crucible,  and  melt 
them,  having  augmented  the  heat.  Pour  out  the  melted  mat- 
ter i and,  when  cold,  feparate  it  from  the  fcoriie. 

In  this  prooefs,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  is  decompofed  ; the 
antimony  is  oxidized  to  that  degree  in  which  it  forms  the  orange 
oxide  of  Thenard,  containing  c.i8  oxygen  ; part  of  the  fulphur  is 
acidified,  and  combines  with  the  potafs  of  the  nitre,  while  the  re- 
maining fulphur  combines  with  the  oxide  of  the  antimony,  and 
forms  a dark  brown,  opaque,  vitrified  inafs  ; fo  that  after  the  fco- 
rice  and  other  faline  matters  have  been  removed  by  waftiing,  the 
fubftance  which  remains  is  a lulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony  *. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  ot  preparation,  Bergmaiin  obferv.es, 
that  by  the  common  procels  of  tlirowing  the  mixture  into  an  ig- 
nited uncoveted  crucible,  there  is  fometimes  a lofs  of  near]  v one 

‘ half, 

rr  Prouft,  it  caofiffs  of  three  parts  of  oxi<5e  of  anti  nor. y.  ar.J  or.c 

of  fulphuret  of  antiraonj-. 
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half,  and  therefore  advifes  the  mixture  to  be  put  into  a coldcru. 
cible,'  which  is  to  be  covered  and  heated  till  the  matter  melts,  by 
which  means  there  is  very  little  lofs. 

What  is  kept  in  the  Ihops,  is  almoft  univerfally  prepared  with 
lefs  nitre  than  is  here  ordered.  The  confequence  is,  that  too  much 
fulphur  remains  not  acidified,  the  antimony  is  fcarcely  oxidized, 
and  the  preparation  is  unfit  for  the  ufes  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
applied.  When  nitre  has  been  thus  culpably  economized,  the 
crocus  has  a fteel  gray,  inltead  of  a liver  brown  colour.  The  ad- 
dition of  common  kJt,  direded  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Col- 
leges, is  improper,  as  it  is  decompofed,  ahd  a portion  of  muriate 
of  antimony  is  formed. 

The  fulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony  is  a very  uncertain  pre- 
paration, often  operating  with  very  great  violence.  Its  internal 
ufe  is  therefore  almoft  profcrlbed,  or  at  leaft  confined  to  maniacal 
cafes,  and  veterinary  pradice.  It  is,  however,  ufeful  in  pharmacy, 
as  the  bafis  of 'Other  preparations.  ^ 

OXIDUlvi  ANTIMONII,  cum  sulphure,  vitrifica- 

TUM  •,  olim,  ViTXUM  Antjmonii.  ^ 

Hdhl. 

Vitrified  Oxide  ofi  Antimotiy  with  Sulphur,  formerly  Glafs  of  An- 
timony, 

Strew  fulphuret  of  antimony  beat  into  a coarfe  powder  like  fand, 

■ upon  a 111  allow  unglazed  earthen  velfel,  and  apply  a gentle  heat 
underneath,  that  the  antimony  may  be  heated  fiov.dy  ; keeping 
it  at  the  fame  time  continually  ftirring,  to  prevent  it  from  run- 
inv  into  lumps.  White  vapours  of  a fuiphureous  fmell  will  a- 
rile  from  it.  When  they  ceafe  with  the  degree  of  heat  firft 
applied,  increafe  the  fire  a little,  fo  that  vapours  may  again  a- 
rife  ; go  on  in  this  manner,  till  the  powder,  when  brought  to  a 
red  heat,  exhales  no  more  vapours.  Melt  this  powder  in  a oru- 
cible  with  an  intenfe  heat,  till  it  aflumes  the  appearance  of 
melted  glafs  ; then  pour  it  out  on  a heated  brafs  plate.  ^ 

Antimonium  Vitrificatctm; 

Lond. 

Vitrified  Antimony. 

Take  of  ' 

Powdered  antimony,  four  ounces,  ^ ■ 

Calcine  it  in  a broad  eafthcn  veffel  with  fire  gradually  raifed, 
ftirring  it  with  atidron  rod  urrtil  it  no  longer  emit'fmoke.  Put 
this  powder  into  a crucible.  To  as  to  fill  t-vrct-thirds  Of  it.  A 
cover  being  fitted  on,  make  a fire  under-  it,  at  ftrft  thoderate,’ 
afterwards  ftronger,  until  the  matter  be  melted.  Pbur  out  tile 
melted  glafs. 


By 
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By  this  procefs,  the  fiilphuret  of  antimony  is  deprived  of  the 
greateft  part  of  its  fulphur,  while  the  antimony  is  at  the  fame 
time  oxidized,  I’o  as  to  fonn  the  dark  brown  oxide  of-  Theiiard, 
containing  0.16  of  oxygen.  But  as  this  preparation  is  not  eafily 
made  in  the  manner  here  direded,  unlefs  in  a furnace  conlfruded 
on  purpoie,  apothecaries  may  advantageoufly  adopt  the  fynthe- 
tical  method  of  Bergmann,  which  conhlls  in  melting  in  a crucible 
with  one  twelfth  or  eight  of  its  weight  of  fulphur,  antimony  oxi- 
dized to  a maximum,  by  deflagrating  it  wdth  more  than  twice 
Its  weight  of  nitre.  At  the  temperature  necelfary  for  meltine:  it 
the  oxide  of  antimony  lofes  great  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  coinl 
bines  with  the  lulphur  *.  j a y 

In  wlnchever  way  prepared,  the  glafs  of  antimony  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  has  a fine  hyacinthine  colour.  On  dilfolvinv  it  in  mu 
riatic  acid,  it  gives  out  lulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  Ihows 
drat  It  IS  a hydroguretted  lulphuret  of  antimony.  Its  operation 

tions  other  prepara- 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  VITRIFICATUM,CUMCER\- 
ohm,  ViTRUM  Aniimoxii  Cep.atum. 

Edin, 

^ with  Wax  ^ formerly  Cevatcd  Glafs  of 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  part ; 

Glals  of  antimony,  eight  parts.. 

throw  into  it  the  powdered 
gldJs  . roaft  the  mixture  over  a gentle  fire  for  a quarter  of  an 

gS  ui'nSprLe"""*  P"**'  ■'  -W 

lote  about  one-niuth  of  its  ,v*eight  m 

teriet"*  for  foir.e  time  much  eftecmed  in  dyfen- 

• 1 K two  or  three  grains  to  twenty  accord 

mg  to  he  age  and  llreiigth  of  the  patifnt.  in 

diotvl/Th  aimed  every  one 

thougli  It  has  fometanes  eliected  a cure  vathout  occafionimr  ’ 

fot^tSr  " “fed  thaJ 

SULPHUR 

of  amiiaonytonfiOs^if  paJl^  Pious’s  expenmems,  tlut  glafr 

■futpbura  of  antimony.  ^ -dnimonv  at  ti.e  n,i.ni..num,  and  j o: 
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SULPHUR  STIBIATUM  FUSCUM,  olim,  Kermes  Mineralis. 

Dub. 

Brown  Antimoniated  Sulphur  ; formerly  Kermes  Mineral. 
Take  of 

Prepared  antimony, 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  each  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together  in  a crucible,  and  when  cola  reduce  the  fub- 
llance  to  powder.  Put  this  into  a matrafs  with  five  pounds  of 
pure  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour.  Then  remove  the  veflel 
from  the  fire  ; let  it  ftand  at  reft  for  a little,  and  as  foon  as  the 
liquor  becomes  clear,  pour  it  cautioufly  from  the  fediment. 
When  the  liquor  grows  cool,  the  brown  antimoniated  fulphur 
will  feparate,  which  is  to  be  dried  on  paper. 

According  to  Thenard,  the  brown  precipitate  confifts  of 
7 2. ‘60  brown  oxide  of  antimony. 

20.298  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

4.156  fulphur. 

2.786  water  and  lofs. 


100. 

He  confiders  kermes  mineral,  therefore,  as  a fulphuretted  hj- 
droguret  of  antimony,  efpecially  as  it  difters  from  that  which  is 
prepared  by  the  direft  combination  of  its  conftituents,  only  in 
containing  a fmall  quantity  of  fuperabundant  fulphur. 

When  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  carbonate  of  potafs  are 
melted  together,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  with  effervefcence, 
and  a fulphuret  of  antimony  and  potafs  is  formed.  On  boiling 
this  in  water,  water  is  decompofed,  the  antimony  is  oxidized,  and 
the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  fulphur.  The  fulphuretted  hy- 
drogen thus  formed,  combines  partly  with  the  potafs,  and  partly 
with  the  oxide  of  antimony.  Now,  the  fulphuretted  hydroguret 
of  brown  oxide  of  antimony,  (^kermes  mineral),  is  foluble  in  a 
folution  of  fulphuretted  hydroguret  of  potafs,  at  212®,  but  not  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Therefore,  on  cooling,  it  feparates  and 
falls  to  the  bottom. 

Such  is  the  prefent  theory  of  the  formation  of  kermes  mine- 
ral. With  regard  to  the  praftice,  the  dlreftions  of  the  Dublin 
College  difter  confiderably,  efpecially  in  the  proportions  of  the 
fubftances  employed,  from  the  beft  pharmaceutical  writers  on  the 
Continent.  Lemery  melted  fixteen  parts  of  fulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, and  one  of  fulphur,  with  eight  parts  of  carbonate  of  potafs. 
The  laft  edition  of  the  Pruflian  Pharmacopoeia  direfts  two  parts  of 
fulphuret  of  antimony,  and  one  of  exficcated  carbonate  of  foda,  to 
be  melted,  and  afterwards  boiled  fifteen  liiinutes  in  fix  or  eight 
parts  of  water,  which  on  cooling  depofites  a confiderable  quantity 
of  kermes.  The  fluid  from  which  the  kermes  has  been  depo- 
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filed  ^ maj  be  again  boiled  in  tlie  refiduimi  of  the  firft  decoainn 
^nd  It  will  dillolve  a frefli  poi-tion  of  kerHies^a^d 
^aj  be  repeated  as  long  as  there  remains  any  to  dilfolve  . 

us,  the  reljduum  when  melted  confifts  almoft  folely  *,of  anti 

appears,  that  the  alkali  renders^almoft -all 
he  fulphur  foluble,  and  only  difpofes  the  oxidi^ement  of  as  much 

fhouId  Mt  W “o  yilfon  yhy  the  whole  of  the  antimony 

ditio'oautlrid'afkaU.'”  ^ “0^ 

Kermes  is  alio  made  in  the  humid  way  Fouivrnv  • 

=#s|isES3HS?S 

of  f ,l^?  T7  proportions;  for  he  boils  fwelve  o”rK 

fix  parts  of  water,  down  ro  fixty^ou  ,ld  In  fiTterT’ i^'r 

employs  four  parts  of  fulphurit  of  Ln^mony  ftS  ^u'* 
nate  of  notals  nnrl  r anumony,  lixteen  of  carbo- 

hours  ^ fi«y-roor  of  water,  and  boils  for  feveral 

This  preparation  of  antimony  is  lefs  ufed  in  Prin,*  t 

the  Continent.  It  is  an  a<^iv.  ^ Jiritam  than  6n 

tng.  To  adults,  th“d“et:\::“r:’ 

SULPHURETUM  ANTIMpNII  PR^CIPITATUM 

Edin. 

Take  of  of  Antimony . 

Water  of  potafs,  four  pounds  ; 

Water,  three  pounds; 

BoriTm''i“‘’'‘““  f -‘“"'ony.  two  pounds. 

addmg  more  w'aSr,  He '“T’ 

To™,:  a"dtbTe‘  Zb  t‘d'!fd^‘r‘" 

ddute*d  ftlphnric  add  iTs  n^eefll"  “ -“h 

Pburet,  winch  muft  be  well  wafted  w^^w^imrate''.  " 

Sulphur  ANxmoNii  Pr;ecipitatum. 
r,  ...  Land. 

Precipitated  Sulphur  of  Antimony. 

Sulphur  Stibiatum  Rufum. 

Dub. 

. ^^^^inimiated  Sulphur. 

EdXrth'tX^elnlte'uoS^^^^  of  the 

’ ^ ‘‘  This 
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This  is  alfo,  according  to  the  analyfis  of  Thenard,  a fulphuretted 

hvdroffuret  of  antimony,  which  confilts  of 

68.3  orange  oxide  of  antimony. 

17.877  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

12.  fulphur. 


98.177 

Thenard  confiders  the  fulphur  as  bnly  mechanically  and  acci 
tlentally  mixed;  and  that  the  effential  difference  between  thi:> 
prepariion  and  kermes  mineral  confifts  in  the  degree  of  oxidize- 

Th^  prtcipitXrfSphur^  of  antimony,  like  the 

Snantitv  o/a  recent  folution  of  potafs,  filters  the  folution,  and  pre- 
cipitates  with  fulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  twelve  timeg  its  weight 
it:..,  Wiegfeb  treats  in 

tn  «bicU 

'two  parts  o£  fulphure.  of  antinrony  and  three 

<-  -i..  .j. 

St'S  as«!3  ■- s; 

Kmperatures,  a portion  ot  orange  than 

attraaiou  by  which  potafs  exifts  in  ^ i}"  f ^ f ites 

its  affinity  for  acids,  on  *;  and 

with  the  acid ; a portion  of  u p of  the  fulphur  and  hy- 

the  oxideof  antimony,  combined  "■ith  the  lel 

drogen,  are  precipitated  in  the  torm  *>f  “ " al- 

tlie  acid  is  added  gradually,  t ie  pi  opoi  10  . ^ fuccef- 

avays  decreale^  while.that  of  prepa-, 

five  portion  of  precipitate.  formed  in  reducing  antimony 

ring  this  fubllaiice  irom  bS  litt'e  fulphur,  the 

from  its  fulphuret,  and  which  „,ete  rejeft- 

,WO  firtt  portions  of  precipitate,  betng  dark  coloured,  J 
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as  well  as  the  very  great  improvement  in  maJern  thief  o/*a°rfrf' 
ing  a hflicient  quantity  of  fulphur,  and  preeipitatiiig  tile  whot 

antimony,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  die  afcu  acv  of  h'ir  ^ ^ 
moil  reipeaing  the  elTential  difference  be  Snfe  • 

|"sui  En: 

hy°tfgfre\®rffnd„“..;Ts°iffrrf^^^^^^^^^ 

guretKd  fulphuret  of  pitafs  at  ri-.v,  tha.;  at  Th 

a boilmg  folution  cools,  that  portion  of  the  fulpiiurit'ef^'^d 
guret  01  antimony,  which  it  is  unable  to  retain  i 1 fokt  on  a f, 
duecd  temperature,  feparates  and  forms  the  red  iireclf , ^ , ”’ 

by  the  name  of  Kerines  Mineral ; but  the  pmtion  whTA  ’ 
iolution,  can  only  be  obtainet''  Viv/  Hn  in 

D d 3 

Pronft,  publtflie'd  in  th^  JoumaV'iTphy^^^  f'''’  ^ f’"'"'’'' "P°^a»t!'Tiony  by 

al^Iy  fluttered  to  find,  thatiany  of  ot.fcttaJri  %"%i 

fuonial  prepar.itions  were  confirmed  b- thinw  ^ pediiig  tlie  nature  of  the  anti- 

C.  oab  f„,„.  .f  Si.  geneSl  tt'cli^La^^ia'S,’."  We 

» V g have  two  oxides  of  fliifimnni'*  »k  • • * 

of  oxygen.  The  fii  ft  is  very  fufib^e,  oiLme  ^ and ‘r’ a "'ll’  3°  i*^'" 

common  faline  preparations  of  this  metal,  fm  h’as  the  im  I 'lr'’*''  ^'"= 

Ihe  lecond  does  not  readily  enter  inm  , m«“ates  and  tartntes. 

lav/  with  feveral  other  mttals,  at  the  maxirtniiii'!JL‘^vidl7"'”‘°’'*’  '“‘'ows  the  fame 
Jtaming  rts^^axim  reClE’::"  it;  ^ to^ItTm^ufi"' 

ompoumls  hitherto  confidered  as  fulpburetted  to  thofe 

jfo  ca,«ble  of  forming  the  fame  con  Itinat  or  1 b u • ZTr''^'-  'eems 

bove  the  minimum.  >aiions,  out  only  by  lolmg  ,ts  excefs  of  oxygen 

bydr-ogen.  and  fotms  two 

?Si:i -r  ? 

aaimum,  tv  intapable  of  cntcritrg  mto  this  combination, 
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In  its  aaion  on  the  body,  the  orange  fulphuret  of  antimony  co- 
incides with  .the  kermes  mineral ; but  on  account  of  the  largei  pro- 
poi  tioii  of  fulphur,  it  mull;  be  given  in  fomewhat  larger  o es. 


MURIAS  ANTIMONII. 

Edin.  I 

Muriate  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  , • r » r 

Oxide  of  antimony  with  fulphur,  by  nitrate  oi  potals, 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  one  pound  •, 

Dried  muriate  of  foda  two  pounds, 
pour  the  fulphuric  acid  into  a retort,  gradually  adding  the  muriate 

of  foda  and  oxide  of  antimony  previoufly  mu^ed.  1 hen  per- 
form the  diftillation  in  a fand-bath.  Expofe  the  diililled  mat- 
ter  for  feveral  days  to  the  air,  that  it  may  deliquefce,  and  then 
pour  the  liquid  part  from  the  fpces. 


Antimonium  Muriatum. 

^ Lond. 

Muriated  Antimony. 

Stibium  Mlriatum  C.\usticum. 

Dub. 

Caufic  Muriated  Antimony. 

The  proceffes  of  thefe  Colleges  are  effentially  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  College. 

The  antimony  in  this  preparation,  according  to  Thendrd,  is  in. 
the  fifth  degree  of  oxidizement,  and  contains  0,20  of  “• 

is  the  fame  with  the  oxide  obtained  from  antimony  by  fublima-- 
tion.  The  muriate  of  antimony  may  be  formed  by  difiolving  t e^ 
fubl’imed  oxide  direaiy  in  muriatic  acid,  or  by  leaving  antimony 
long  im?nerled  in  it.  In  the  latter  cafe  it 

zed  by  decompofing  the  water,  and  is  then  di  Tolved._  Some  d f- 
Lrences  have  been  faid  to  exill  between  the  muriates  dU'er- 
ently  prepared,  but  they  are  not  alcertained.  Muriate  of  anti- 
nmny  was  formeily  prepared  by  dillilling  fulphuret  of  antimony 
,viih  muriate  of  quickrUvcr.  Muriate  of  antimony  palles  ove.  in- 
to live  receiver,  and  black  fulphuret  of  quickfilvei  remains  in  tl 

Tftort  But  this  mode  of  preparation  is  both  expenfive  and  dan 
pel ool  In  the  procefs  direiled  By  the  Colleges,  the  .itBpnnric  acic. 
decomnofes  the  muriate  of  foda,  and  the  muriatic  acid,  difengag 
diffolvls  and  carries  over  with  it  the  oxide  of  antimony.  It  is  a. 
firft  obtained  in  the  Rate  of  a thick  fnbllance,  which  from  its  a^: 
pcarance  got  the  name  of  Butter  of  Antimony  but  by  expofin  1 
ior  lome  days  ,0  the  aaion  of  the  air.  it  attraas  hnm.d.y  tmt.l  . 
become  laturated  witl,  it  We  have  already  “rferved  that  t 
ox.de  of  ...uimony  made  ufe  of  m tins  i„  ei.arat.on,  .s  fOdomJaU. 
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nurffe?-'  -P--  Jif-g^ged,  a“  ;^i,/™:d:.a 

^ ^ ^ ^ adimxture  of  fulnhur.  But  th^fe 

onvemences  are  prevented,  according  to  Gotti ing.  by'ufin'e-  the 
glafs  of  antmionj.  He  introduces  into  a retort  a mixture  n/f 

S;isr±ri'rr 

CALX  STIBII  PRtECIPITATA. 

Duh. 

Take  of  I^^^cipitated  Calx  of  Antimo?iy . 

MiW  vegetable  alkali,  ' 

^uftic  muriated  antimony,  each  eight  ounces : 

Water,  forty,  pounds'. 

^q^oraJd^  th?fa^  filtered  li- 

Irtlides,  aftep  „afl.ing  away  the  faline 

lllls,proccfs  is  inteaded  to  feparate  the  oxide  contained  in  the 

tTnoffe°(r“‘’f‘”°"^’-  which  po 

tals  poffeiTes  for  muriatic  acid.  It  is  abfojutely  necefliry  fW  fl, 

rX'fl  3lSine  foSoh  and 

arfhI1,^V“":  "''■w'' combines  with  partoftha  acid 

iated  Tlw“f«  ' “r""  i”P“i“hk  fuLuriate  is  pre: 

-iftfs  f ' 'Ve  pour  the.  alkaline  folution  into  the  mu 

o antimony,  the  muriate  a£ls  firft  upon  the  alkali  nnr\  ' 

io'nn;’dM:"r”'=  eaT^mJolloi’. rejoin: 

imony  and  Precipitate  of  oxide  of  an- 

iate  into  th P°'“’  mu- 
he  m alkaline  folution,  the  whole  acid  of  each  portion  of 

urarir'anT?h  ""T'T  ^ "I^ali  to  {/. 

fie  antimony,  IS  precipitated  in  the  llate  of  oxide  ^ ^ ^ 

utiinony,  and  20  ^‘^'^ording  to  Thenard,  contains  80  of 

^-...r^’^:d^nmLT//:Se^p='^^ 

^ 3 OXIDUM 
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OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  cum  PHOSPHATE  CALCIS ; 
olim,  PuLvis  Antimonialis. 

Ed  in. 

Oxide  of  Antimony  with  Phofphate  of  Ltme^  formerly  Antimoniad 
Powder. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  coarfe  powder, 

Shavings  of  hartfliorn,  equal  weights. 

Mix,  and  put  them  into  a wide  red-hot  iron  pot,  and  ftir  the  mix- 
ture conftantly,  until  it  be  burnt  into  a matter  of  a grey  colour,- 
which  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  ground  into  powder, 
and  put  into  a coated  crucible.  Lute  to  this  crucible  another 
inverted  over  it,  and  perforated  in  the  bottom  with  a fmall 
hole,  and  apply  the  fire,  which  is  to  be  raifed  gradually,  to  a 

white  heat,  and  kept  in  that  increafed  ftate  for  two  hours.  Lalt- 

ly,  grind  the  matter,  when  cold,  into  a very  fine  powder. 


PuLvis  Antimonialis.  Land.  Pulvis  Stibiatus. 
Antimonial  Powder.  • 


Duh. 


The  direftions  of  thefe  Colleges  are  exat^iy  the  fame  with  thofc 
already  given. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  the  celebratedl 
noftrum  of  Dr  James,  the  compoikion  of  which  was  afcertained  by; 
Dr  Pearfon  of  London,  and  to  him  wo  are  alfo  indebted  for  the. 

above  formula.  ' , „ . c u .n 

By  burning  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  Ihavings  of  hartiliorn  in. 

a white  heat,  the  fulphur  is  entirely  expelled,  and  the  antimony) 
is  oxidized,  while  the  gelatine  of  the  hartlhorn  is  deftroyed,  ant 
nothing  is  kft  but  phofphate  of  lime,  combined  with  a little  limei 
Therefore,  the  mafs  which  refults  is  a mixture  of  oxide  of  antimo 
ny  and  phofphate  of  lime,  which  correfponds,  at  leaft  as  to  the  na. 
ture  of  the  ingredients,  with  James’s  powder,  which,  by  Dr  Pear, 
fon’s  analyfis,  was  found  to  confift  of  43  phofphate  of  linje,  and  5 
oxide  of  antimony.  Another  excellent  chemill,  Mr  Chenevix, 
has  lately  propofed  a method  of  forming  the  fame  combination  i: 
the  humid  way,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a preparation  alway 
fimilar  in  its  compoikion  and  properties.  He  was  led  to  this  pro 
Dofal  by  confidering  the  uncertainty  of  the  application,  and  ^ 
precarious  nature  of  the  agency  of  fire,  by  which  means  a variab; 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  may  be  volatilized,  and  th; 
■which  remains  may  be  oxidized  in  various  degrees. 

Mr  Chenevix  therefore  propofes  to  prepare  a fubuitute  tor  James 
powder,  by  difl'olving  together  equal  weights  of  fubmiinate  of  ant ■ 
tnony  and  of  phofphate  of  lime,  in  the  fmalleft  pofllble  quantity 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  pouring  this  folution  gradually  into  wat; 
fufficiently  alkaliied  with  For  the  reafon  meptioned^ 
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Ae  preceding  article,  it  is  abColutely  neceffary  that  the  muriatic  fo- 
lution  be  poured  into  the  alkaline  liquor.  By  an  oppofite  mode  of 
procedure,  the  precipitate  would  contain  more  antimony  at  firll,  and 
towards  the  end  the  phofphate  of  lime  would  be  predominant,  and 
^ the  antimony  would  be  partly  in  the  ftate  of  a fubmuriate.  The 
phofphate  of  lime  is  moft  conveniently  obtained  pure  by  diffolving 
calcined  bone  in  muriatic  acid,  and  by  precipitating  it  by  ammo- 
nia. If  the  ammonia  be  quite  free  from  carbonic  acid,  no  muriate 
ot  lime  is  decompofed.  Mr  Chenevix  alfo  found,  that  his  precipi- 

every  acid  which  can  dilTolve  either 
phofphate  of  lime  or  oxide  of  antimony  feparately,  and  that  about 
0.28  of  James’s  powder,  and  at  an  average  0.44  of  the  pulvis  anti- 
moniahs  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  refill  the  adion  of  every 

The  oxide  of  antimony  with  phofphate  of  lime,  howfoever  pre- 
pared, 13  one  of  the  bell  antimonials  we  poffefs.  It  is  given  as 
a diaphoretic  in  febrile  difeafes,  in  dofes  of  from  three  to  eight 
grains,  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  In  larger  quantities. 

It  operates  as  a purgative  or  emetic.  From  its  being  infoluble  in 
water,  it  mull  be  given  either  in  the  form  of  a powder,  or  made 
into  a pill  or  bolus. 


TARTRIS  ANTIMONII;  ollm,  Tartarus  Emeticus. 

Edin. 

T'artrite  of  Antimony,  formerly  "Eartar  Emetic. 
Antimonil'm  Tartari&atum. 

Land. 

‘Eartari'zed  Anti?nony . 

Take  of 

Oxide  of  antimony  with  fulphur,  by  nitrate  of  potafs,  three 
parts ; 


Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  four  parts  j 
Diftilled  water,  thi/ty-two  parts. 

Boil  in  a glafs-veHel  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  ftraia  through  pa- 
per, and  fet  afide  the  Itramed  liquor  to  cryllallize. 


\ 


Tartarum  Stibiatum. 

Dub. 

AfLtimoniated  Tartar. 

Take  of 

The  precipitated  calx  of  antimony,  two  ounces  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar  in  very  minute  pow.der,  four  ounces  ; 
Diftilled  water,  five  pounds. 

Boil  until  the  powders  be  diflblved,  and  ftrainthe  liquor  when  cold 
t rough  paper ; then  having  t^own  away  the  fait  whicn  re- 
mains upon  the  paper,  cry^allize  by  evaporation  and  flow  re- 
rigeratio^i.  The  cryftals  &ould  have  a regulac  figure. 

’the 
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The;  tarUrous  acid  is  capable  of  combining,  in  many  examples, 
with  two  bafes  at  the  fame  time,  forming  with  them  triple  cry- 
lla^llizable  falts.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  it  is  combined  with 
oxide  of  antimony,  and  potafs  •,  and  as  the  potafs  is  effential  to  its 
conftitution,  and  the  real  tartrite  of  antimony  is  a different  fait,  its 
name  fhould  certainly  have  been  Tartrite  of  Antimony  and  Po- 
tafs. 

In  the  preparation  of  . this  fait,  the  different,  combinations  of 
oxide  of  antimony  have  been  employed.  Any  of  them  will  af- 
ford a very  pure  fait,  pixivided  the  antimony  is  in  that  ftate  of 
oxidizement  in  which  it  contains  about  0.20  of  oxygen.  The 
crocus,  precipitated  oxide,  fubinuriate,  and  glafs,  are  all  occa- 
lionally  employed.  Ihe  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  ufe  the 
crocus.  To  this  the  principal  objeQion  is,  that  it  is  never  found 
in  the  fhops  in  a flatei  fit  for  this  purpofe.  ihe  Dublin  College 
ufe  the  precipitated  oxide,  which  anfvvers  extremely  well,  but  is 
too  expeiifive  to  be  generally  adopted.  The  fubmuriate,  which 
is  more  eafily  prepared,  is  juft  as  good  i for  the  muriatic  acid  is 
completely  feparated  by  part  of  the  potafs,  and  remains  in  the 
mother  water.  The  glafs  is  perhaps  the  leafl  objectionable  of 
any,  and  is  recommended  by  Gdttling.  It  always,  however,  con-, 
tains  about  c.i  of  lilica.  The  quantity  of  water  employed  muft 
be  fufficient  to  diffoive  the  tartar-emetic  formed.  The  time  du- 
ring which  the  ebullition  is  to  be  continued,  is  hated  differently  by 
different  pharmaceutiffs.  No  harm  can  arife  from  continuing  it 
longer  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary  ; but  it  is  certainly  a wafle  of 
time  and  fuel  to  protraft  it  for  hours.  But  the  circumftance 
which  renders  the  tartar-emetic  moft  variable  in  its  effects,  is  the 
mode  of  cryflallization.  Some  evaporate  it  to  drynefs  ; others  to 
a pellicle,  and  let  it  alide  to  cryftallize ; and  others  again  cry- 
flallize  by  flow  evaporation.  On  account  of  the  lilica 'which  is 
combined  with  the  oxide  of  antimony,  and  which,  being  held  in 
folution  by  the  potafs,  impedes  the  cryflallization,  and  varies  the 
nature  of  the  produft,  Vauquelin  recommends  the  folution  to  be 
firfl  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  that  the  faline  mafs  obtained 
fhould  be  redillolved  in  boiling  water,  and  then  cryflallized  : For, 
towards  the  end  of  the  firfl  evaporation,  the  lilica  feparates,  and 
becomes  totally  infoluble.  In  this  way,  he  faysv  that  we  obtain 
both  a purer  fait,  aird  in  larger  quantity,  Thenard  has  alfo  Ihewh, 
that  tartar-emetic  often  contains  tartrite  of  lime,  which  cr.yflal- 
lizes  in  lilky  needles,  arranged  around  a common  centre  ; he 
therefore  advifes  us  not  to  evaporate  farther  the  mother  rvater, 
efpecially  of  the  firll  cryflallization;  and  to  cryflallize  the  tartrite 
of  potafs  and  antimony  at  leafl  twice.  We  have  alfo  obferved  it. 
A faturated  boiling  folution  of  tartar-emetic  was  fulTered  to  cry- 
flallize in  a moderate  temperature  : the  mother-water  was  then 
poured  off,  and  accidentally  expoftd  to  a conliderably  lower  tem- 

' perature ; 
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perature  ; a new  cryftallizatlon  of  liars  of  fine  lliky  needles  im* 
iiiecluitely  took  place.  If  Ave  employ  an  excefs  of  fupertartrite 
of  potalb,  part  ol  it  will  remain  mulecbtnpofed,  and  will  cryftal- 
lizc  neiore  or  along  with  the  tartar-emetic.  This  fource  of  im- 
purity IS  ealily  avoided  by  uling  an  excels  of  the  antimonial 
oxide,  which  remaining  undillblved,  occalions  no  error,  and  pre- 
vents the  neceillty  of  tnrowir.g  away,  as  the  Dublin  College  di- 
rect, the  ciyltals  which  form  on  the  filierintr  paper,  if  the  lolu- 
tion  be  faturated. 

lartrite  of  antimony, and  potafs,  or  tartar-emetic,  cryftallizes 
in  tiiangular  pyramids,  or  in  oclohedrons,  more  elongated  than 
thoic  ol  alum.  It  has  a llyptic  metallic  talle.  Jt  is  loluble  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  212'",  and  in  fifteen  at  60°. 
As  this  Uatement  ot  its  folubiiity  is  very  dilFerent  from  that  of 
, molt  IV  l iters,  horn  Bergmann,  tof  ourcroy,  who  fay  that  it  requires 
bo  parts  oi  water  at  oc°,  and  lomewhat  lefs  than  40  of  boiling 
v<ater,  it  is  necellaiy  to  mention,  that  it  was  alcertained  by  care- 
iul  experiment  vvitJi  the  moll  beautiful  cryltals  of  tartar-emetic 
we  ever  law,  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  perfedly  free 
Irom  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  fait.  The  cryltals  efflorcfce 
llowiy  and  lligutly  in  the  air.  The  property  of  deliquefcing  af- 
cribed  to  them  by  Uotding,  mull  have  arifen  from  the  prelencc 
ot  oti^er  falls,  which  is  more  probable,  as  he  does  not  prepare  hi;^ 
taitar  einetic  by  cryilallization,  but  by  evaporating  the  Iblution 
todrynels.  Ihe  lolution  of  tartar- emetic  lliglitly  reddens  tinc- 
ture ot  turnlol.  It  is  decompofed  by  acids,  alkalies,  alkaline 
car  cnatcs,  iulphuretted  hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  vegetable 
juices,  uecocficns  and  iiiiulions,  and  many  of  the  metals.  Ac- 
coiding  to  Ihcnard,  it  coiifilts  of  tartrite  of  antimony  54,  tartrite 
ol  potais  34,  uaier  8,  and  lols  4 ; or,  oxide  of  antimony  3S,  tar- 
tarous  acid  34,.  petals  16,  water  and  lofs  12  ; and  by  ellimation 
fiom  the  aiiaJylisol  tartrite  of  potais,  and  fupertartrite  of  potafs, 
by  the  lame  chemill,  it  appears,  that  to  faturate  38  parts  of  oxide 
ot  antimony,  70.4  of  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs  are  necefl'ary  • the 
w hole  ot  the  iuperliuous  acid  being  16,  combines  with  the  oxide, 
w ale  34  ot  the  tartiite  ot  potais  combine  w-itlrthe  tartrite  of  an- 
timony thus  iorrned,  and  20.4  of  tartrite  of  potais  remain  in  folu- 
tion  in  the  mother  water. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  chemical  pi  opemes  of  tartar  emetic,  becaufe  it  is  not 
only  ot  ah  the  preparations  of  antimony  the  moll  certain  in  its 

operation,  but  is  almolt  indifpenlable  lor  the  fuccelsful  pradtice  of 
nieaieine.  1 v-  v. 

tlirec  giaiiis  it  operates  as  an  emetic, 
and  fometimes  as  a cathartic.  In  Imaller  doles,  it  excites  najfea 
and  praves  a povverlul  diaphoretic  and  e.xpee%rant.  As  an  emc- 

it  IS  chiefly  given  m the  beginning  of  fevers  and  febrile  dif- 

eales. 
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cafes,  in  chlncough,  and,  in  general,  whenever  we  wilh  to  eva- 
cuate the  ftomach  quicklj.  When  great  debility  is  prefent,  and 
in  the  advanced  ftages  of  typhoid  fever,  its  ufe  is  improper,  and 
even  fometimes  fatal.  As  a diaphoretic  it  is  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
of  from  an  eighth  to  a quarter  of  a grain ; and  as  an  expedlorant  in 
dofes  Itill  fmaller. 

The  only  proper  form  for  exhibiting  it  is  in  folution ; and  as 
the  intenfity  of  its  aftion  on  the  body  is  liable  to  variation,  from 
differences  in  its  own  ftrength,  and  in  the  conftitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  ihould  almoft  always  be  given  in  divided  dofes,  at  ftiort 
intervals,  if  we  wiih  to  excite  vomiting  ; and  at  longer  intervals, 
if  we  only  wifti  it  to  a£l  on  the  Ikin  or  lungs. 

VINUM  TARTRITIS  ANTIMONII*,  olim,  Vinum  Anti- 

MONIALE.  Edin. 

Wine  of^artrite  of  Antimony,  formerly  Antimonial  Wine. 

* Take  of 

Tartrite  of  antimony,  twenty- four  grains ; 

Spanilh  white  wine,  one  pound. 

Mix  them  fo  that  the  tartrite  of  antimony  may  be  diffolved. 


ViNUM  Tartari  Stibiati. 

Dub. 

Wifie  of  Antwiqniated  fartaj-. 

Take  of 

Antimoniated  tartar,  ten  grains ; 

Diftilled  water,  boiling-hot,  half  an  ounce  i 
Spanifti  white  wine,  two  ounces. 

Diffolve  the  antimoniated  tartar  in  the  water,  and  then  add  the  wine 

ViNUM  Antimonii  Tartarisati. 

. Lond. 

Wine  of  fartarized  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Tartarized  antimony,  two  fcruples ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  two  ounces ; 

Spanifti  white  wine,  eight  ounces.  j-n-n  j 

Diffolve  the  tartarized  antimony  in  the  boiling  diftilled  water,, 

and  add  the  wine. 

ViNUM  Antimonii. 

Lond. 

Wine  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Vitrified  antimony,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Spanifti  white  wine,  a pint  and  a half.  . 

Digeft  them  for  twelve  days,  agitating  tlicm  frequently,  and  itraim 

through  paper. 
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All  thefe  are  folutlons  of  tartrite  of  antimony  and  potafs  in 
\vine  ; for,  in  the^^laft  inftance,  a portion  of  the  glafs  of  antimony 
is  dilTolved  by  the  fupertartrite  of  potafs  contained  in  the  wine  ; 
and  as  tlie  quantity  of  this  is  variable,  fo  alfo  the  quantity  of 
oxide  of  antimony  difl’olved,  varies  : and  therefore  the  prepara- 
tion ouglit  to  be  entirely  rejeaed,  fince  its  ftreugth  can  never  be 
known.  It  is  alfo  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ftrength  of  the  folu- 
tions  of  tiirtar-emetic  in  wine,  as  preferibed  by  the  different  Col- 
leges, is  not  uniform.  According  to  the  Edinburgh  College,  one 
ounce  of  the  folution  contains  two  grains  of  tartar-emetic^  while 
the  fame  quantity,  according  to  the  other  Colleges,  contains  four 
grains 


In  its  employment  and  effeas,  the  vinous  folution  of  tartar- 
emetic  does  not  oilier  from  one  made  with  water. 

ANTIMONIUM  CALCINATUM. 

Land. 

Calcined  Antimony . 

Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered,  eight  ounces  ; 

Nitre,  powdered,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them,  and  projea  the  mixture  by  degrees  into  a red-hot  cru- 
cible. Burn  the  white  matter  about  half  an  hour;  and,  when 
cold,  powder  it;  after  which  walli  it  with  diflilled  water. 

On  touching  the  ignited  crucible,  this  mixture  deflagrates  with 

antimony  is  oxidized  to  the  maximum, 
the  fulphur  is  acidihed,  and  the  nitre  is  decompofed  and  reduced 

conficd  mak,  which,  after  being  wallied  with  water,  leaves  the 
greatci  part  of  the  oxide  ot  antimony  united  to  about  a fifth 
of  Its  weight  of  potafs  ; while  the  remainder  of  the  oxide,  com- 
uined  with  a much  larger  proportion  of  potafs,  is  dilTolved  in  the 
water  along  witli  the  fulphatc  of  potafs  formed,  and  a frnail  quit 
tuy  ot  nitre  which  has  ekaped  decompofition.  The  oxide  of  an 
by  thia  proc.fa  contains  about 

kaetdy  aaed  upon  by  aolds,  and  is  capable  of  iorminl  with 
1C  alkalies,  cryltallr/.able  compounds,  enjoying  a determinate 
degree  ot  folub.hty  It  n,ay  therefor;  d LL  j lTTX 
approaching  to  the  date  of  an  acid;  and  therefore  the  infoluble  re- 
andT  tn  r be  named  Super-antimonite  of  potafs, 

If  pout  different  proportions  AntiLnite 

bolttt  ^ Sreat  aaivity.  It  formerly 

Km-  ^ of  Diaphoretic  antimony,  from  its  fuppofed  efledt  ■ 

but  even  that  was  doubted  : and  lince  the  introdudHoi^  of  • 

powder  into  general  ufe,  it  has  not  been  much  employed.  It  m'v 
e gi'en  in  dofes  from  five  grains  to  half  a drachm.  ^ 
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SILVER. 

NITRAS  ARGENTI;  olim,  Causticum  Lunare.  Edzn. 
Argentum  Nitratum.  Dub. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  Nitrated  Silver,  formerly  Lunar  Caujlic. 

Take  of 

Piireft  filver,  Hatted  into  plates,  and  cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces ; 
Diluted  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces 
Diftiiled  water,  four  ounces. 

Diffolve  the  filver  in  a phial  with  a gentle  heat,  and  evaporate  the 
folution  to  drynefs.  Then  put  the  mafs  into  a large  crucible, 
and  place  it  on  the  Hre,  which  lliould  at  firft  be  gentle,  and  af- 
terward increafed  by  degrees  till  the  mafs  flows  like  oil ; then 
pour  it  into  iron-pipes,  previoufly  heated  and  anointed  with 
tallow.  ' Laftly,  keep  it  in  a glafs-veflel  well  ftiut. 

Argentum  Nitratum. 

Loud. 

Nitrated  Silver. 

Take  of 

Silver,  one  ounce ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  ounces. 

DilTolve  the  filver  in  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  in  a glafs-velleJ. 
over  warm  fand  ; tlien  dry  it  by  gently  increafing  the  heat ; 
afterwards  melt  it  in  a crucible,  taking  care  that  the  heat  be 
not  too  great,  and  pour  it  into  proper  forms. 

The  only  difference  between  thefe  formulae  is  in  the  proportion 
of  acid  employed.  The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  ufe 
equal  weights  of  filver  and  acid.  The  London  College  ufes 
double  the  quantity  of  acid.  The  fact  is,  that  nitrous  acid  is  ca- 
pable of  dilfolving  more  than  half  its  weight  of  filver.  There- 
fore, in  the  one  cafe,  a portion  of  filver  will  be  left  undiflblved ; 
and,  in  the  other,  there  will  be  an  excefs  of  acid,  which,  however, 
will  be  expelled  by  the  heat  necelfary  to  bring  the  fait  to  a Hate 
of  drynefs.  During  the  folution  the  metal  is  oxidized  by  the  de- 
compofition  of  part  of  the  acid,  while  the  nitrous  gas  difengaged 
at  firft  diffblves  in  the  acid,  and  gives  it  a green  colour,  which, 
however,  difappears  when  the  heat  is  increafed  fo  as  to  expel  the 
gas.  The  acid  employed  muft  be  very  pure.  If  it  contain,  as 
the  acid  of  commerce  always  does,  lulphuric  or  muriatic  acid, 

thefe 
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thefe  re-a£l  upon  the  nitrate  as  foon  as  it  is  formed,  and  a white 
precipitate,  conliiling  of  iulphate  and  muriate  of  fuver,  falls  to  the 
bottom. 

Tlie  method  which  the  reliners  employ  for  examining  the  pu- 
rity of  their  aquafortis  (the  name  they  give  to  dilute  niuous  acid), 
and  purifying  it  if  neccflary,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a few  drops  of  a 
lolution  of  nitrate  of  lilver  already  made  : if  the  liquor  remain 
clear,  and  grow  not  in  the  leall  turbid  or  whitilh.  it  is  fit  for  ufe  ; 
otherwile,  they  add  a fmall  quantity  more  of  the  folution,  which 
immediately  turns  the  whole  of  a milky  white  colour  ; the  mix- 
ture being  riien  fullered  to  relt  for  fome  time,  depofites  a white 
fedimcnt ; from  which  it  is  c.autioully  decanted,  examined  again, 
and,  if  neceifary,  farther  purified  by  a frtlh  addition  of  the  folu- 
tion. 

It  is  neceflary  to  employ  very  pure  water  in  this  procefs,  for 
die  muriates  and  earthy  lalts  which  common  w'ater  generally  con- 
tain, precipitate  part  of  the  filver  in  the  Hate  of  a muriate  Di- 
oxide. If  diiiilled  water  be  not  ufed,  the  water  Ihould  be  added 
to  the  acid  before  it  be  tried  and  purified  by  the  nitrate  of  filver. 

1 he  filver  Hatted  into  thin  plates,  as  diredled  in  the  fecond  of 
the  above  procelfes,  needs  not  be  cut  in  pieces  : the  folution  will 
go  on  the  more  fpeedily,  if  they  are  only  turned  round  into  fpiral 
circumvolutions,  fo  as  to  be  conveniently  got  into  the  glafs,  with 
pare  that  the  leveral  furfaces  do  not  touch  each  'other.  By  this 
management,  a greater  extent  of  the  furface  is  expofed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  menllruum,  than  w'hen  the  plates  are  cut  in  pieces  and 
laid  above  each  other.  It  the  filver  be  alloyed  with  copper,  the 
folution  will  have  a permanent  greeniih  blue  colour,  and  acquire 
a briglit  blue  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  If  it  contain  gold,  the 
gold  13  not  diflolved,  but  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  folution  in 
tile  foi  Ri  of  a black  or  deep  purple  powder. 

ihe  crucible  ought  to  he  of  filver  or  porcelain;  as,  with  the 
common  crucibles,  the  lots  anfing  from  tlie  nitrate  of  filver  fink- 
ing into  their  fubltaiice  is  too  great.  It  ought  alfcx  to  be  large 
enougli  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  the  quantity  of  the  dry  matter- 
lor  It  bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo  as  otherwife  to  be  apt  to 
lun  over.  During  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops  are  now  and  then 
Ipirtcd  up,  whofe  caullicity  is  increafed  by  their  heat,  againfi 
which  the  operator  ought  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard.  The  fire 
muft  be  kept  moderate  till  this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the  mat- 
ter becomes  conlillent  in  the  heat  that  made  it  boil  before  • then 
quickly  incrcafe  the  fire  till  the  matter  flows  thin  at  the  bottom 
like  oil,  on  which  it  is  to*be  immediately  poured  into  the  mould  • 
for  if  tlie  heat  be  continued  after  this,  the  nitrate  of  filver  begins 
to  be  decoinpofed,  and  the  filver  is  reduced.  ^ 

In  want  of  a proper  iron-mould,  one  may  be  formed  of  temper- 
f tpbacco-pipc  clay,  not  too  moifl,  by  making  in  a lump  of  it, 

with 
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with  a fmoo'th  ftick  lirfl;  grcafed,  as  many  holes  as  there  is  occa- 
lion  for : pour  the  liquid  matter  into  thefe  cavities,  and  when  con- 
gealed take  it  out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each  piece  is  to  be 
wiped  clean  from  the  greafe,  and  wrapt  up  in  foft  dry  paper,  not 
only  to  keep  the  air  from  afting  upon  them,  but  likewiie  to  pre 
vent  their  corroding  or  difcolouring  the  lingers  in  handling. 

Nitrate  of  filver  is  cryftallizable.  Its  cryftals  are  brilliant 
plates,  having  a variable  number  of  fides.  Their  talle  is  aultere, 
and  intenfely  bitter.  They  are  vfery  foluble  in  water,  but  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  not  deliquelcent.  They  are  decompofed 
by  heat,  light,  phofghorus,  charcoal,  many  nretals,  all  the  alka- 
lies and  earths,  fulphuric,  muriatic,  phofpboric  and  fluoric  acids, 
and  by  the  falts  they  form.  When  deprived  of  water,  and  melt- 
ed according  to  the  directions  of  the  colleges,  it  forms  a black  or 
dark-grey  coloured  ihafs,  which,  when  broken,  appears  to  ccnlifl 
of  radii,  diverging  from  the  centre.  It  is  not  deliquelcent  when 
free  from  copper,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe.  It  may,  however, 
be  prepared  perfectly  pure,  even  from  a folution  containing  cop- 
per, by  evaporating  and  cryftallizing  it  as  long  as  it  furnilhes  firm 
tabular  cryftals.  Thefe  are  then  to  be  walked  with  a little  di- 
flilled  water,  and  melted  with  a gentle  heat.  The  nitrate  of  cop- 
per remains  in  the  mother-water,  and  the  ftlver  which  it  contains 
may  be  precipitated  with  muriatic  acid. 

A ftrong  folution  of  nitrate  of  filver  cojrodes  and  decompofes 
animal  fubftances  ; in  a more  diluted  Hate  it  ftains  tliem  of  an  in- 
delible black  ; and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  foraetimes  applied  to  the 
hair.  The  fufed  nitrate  of  filver  is  the  llrongeft  and  moll  ma- 
nageable cauftic.we  polTefs,  and  is  employed  to  remove  fungous 
excrefcences,  callous  edges,  warts,  ftndlures  iii  the  uiethia,  and 
the  like.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  deftroy  the  venereal  polfon  in  chancres,- 
before  it  has  a£led  on  the  fyftem.  A w'eaic  lolution  of  it  may  be 
applied  as  a ftimulus  to  indolent  ulcers,  or  injefted  into  fiftulous 
fores. 

Notwithftanding  its  caulilclty,  it  has  been  given  internally. 
Boerhaave,  Boyle,  and  others,  commend  it  highly  in  hydropic  ca- 
fes. The  former  alTures  us,  that  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of 
bread  and  a little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach  (lome 
warm  water  fweetened  with  honey,  being  drank  immeciiately  af- 
ter), it  purges  gently  without  griping,  an4  brings  away  a large 
quantity  of  ivater,  almoft  without  the  patient’s  perceiving  it : that 
it  kills  worms,  and  cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous  diforders.  He 
neverthelefs  cautions  againft  ufing  it  too  freely,  or  in  too  large  a 
dofe ; and  obferves,  that  it  always  proves  corrofive  and  weaken- 
ing to  the  ftomach.  , . 

It  has  been  more  recently  employed,  and  with  fuccefs,  in  epi- 
lepfy  and  angina  pedloris.  On  account  of  its  very  great  aftivity, 
each  pill  fiiould  not  contain  above  one-eighth  or  one -fourth  of  a 
grain. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

COPPER. 


^RUGO  PR^PARATA. 

Dub. 

Prepared  V erdegris. 

: J-et  the  verdegris  be  ground  to  powder,  and*  the  minute  particles 

crab^Ss  *" 

^ f 

j • • 1 Lofid, 

30  ‘■“Wlancea  not  foluMe  in  wa- 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is  merely  to  obtain  the  fub-ar^. 

1 e o copper  111  the  ftate  of  the  moft  minute  mechanical  divifion. 

^A"nrs°.px,cr^^'®  COMPOSITAt  din., 

n „ Edin. 

411“ f " formerly  StyfA  WaUr. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  / 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  each  three  ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pounds; 

is  .““‘“"“y  >>0  fuppofed,  this  is  a powefful  /lyptic  and 
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AMMONIARETUM  CUPRI  ; ollm,  Cuprum  Ammoniacum. 

Edin. 

Anwioniurct  oj"  Copper ^ formerly  jinituoniaccil  Copper. 

Take  of 

Pureft  fulphate  of  copper,  two  parts ; 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  three  parts.  • r t r 

Rub  them  carefully  together  in  a glafs  mortar,  until,  after  the  ef- 
fervefcence  has  entirely  ceafed,  they  unite  into  a violet-colour- 
ed mafs,  which  muft  be  wrapped  up  in  blotting  paper,  and  firft 
dried  on  a clialk-ftone,  and  afterwards  by  a gentle  heat.  The 
produd  mufl.be  kept  in  a glafs -phial  well  doled. 

Cuprum  Amk6niatum. 

. Eu)i. 

Avimoniated  Copper. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  copper,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Mild  volatile  alkali,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Triturate  them  in  a glals-moitar,  until,  after  the  cffer\ efceiice  has 
entirely  ceafed,  they  unite  into  a mals,  which  is  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  upon  a layer  of  gypfnm,  pla- 
ced in  warm  land.  It  is  afterwards  to  be  kept  in  a phial,  do- 
led with  a glafs-ftopper. 

The  difference  between  the  proportions  of  tlie  ingredients  of 
this  preparation,  direeffed  by  the  two  Colleges,  is  very  linking. 
We  know  of  nq  experiments  to  afeertain  which  of  them  is  niolt 
coned.  It  may  feem  flrange  that  diredions  are  given  fo_particii- 
larly  concerning  the  manner  of  drying  a mixture  which  is  prepa- 
red by  rubbing  two  dry  fubllances  together.  But  Inch  a pheno- 
menon is  by’'  no  means  uncommon,  and  arifes  from  the  quantity  ot 
water  of  cryftalli'iatlon  contained  in  the  ingredients  being  greater 
than  what  is  required  by  the  new  compound  formed  : As  loon, 
therefore,  as  the  ingredients  begin  to  ad  upon  each  other,  a quan* 
tity  of  water  is  fet  at  liberty,  which  renders  the  mafs  moib. 

The  nature  of  this  compound,  and  conlequently  the  name  which 
fhould  be  given  it,  are  not  yet  fufliciently  afcertained.  Prepa-red 
according  to  the  direilions  of  the  Colleges,  it  evidently  contains 
oxide  of  copper,  ammonia,  and  fulphuric  acid.  If  theie  labllances 
be  chemically  combined,  it  flmuld  be  denominated  the  bulphate 
or  Sub-fulpbate  of  Copper  and  Ammonia. 

There  is  another  way  of  preparing  this  fubilancc,  lefs  econom - 

cal  indeed,  but  more  intlrudive  to  the  Undent  of  chennltry,  an 

kfs  liable  to  variety  in  the  produd.  Into  a fatiirated  iolution  ot 
fulphate  of  copper,  drop  a foliition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or,  • 
what  is  better,  water  of  ammonia,  until  the  bluifla  green  precip  - 
f,te  which  is  formed  at  firll,  be  rediffolved,  and  the  liquor  regain 
its  tn.nfparcncy,  and  become  of  a beautiful  deep  ^ 
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Concentrate  this  folutlon  bj  evaporation,  and  mix  It  with  about 
n equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  upon  which  the  fait  immediately  nre 

tion  which  are  to  be  colleaed  by^kra- 

tion,  dried,  and  kept  in  a phial  with  a ground  glafs  ftopper^ 

Ammonia,  having  a ftronger  affinity  for  fulphuric  acid  than 
oxide  of  copper  has,  leparates  the  oxide,  which,  being  infoluble  is 

i:  fo  - thi. 

ae  itielt  is  ioiiiole  in  ammonia,  it  Is  rediffnlvpd 
ammonia  is  added  than  is  fnfficient  io  Wat  “ltd" 
of  obtaining  the  compound  thus  formed  in  a dry  date  by  ell 

ed  bv  the  > r ’ tlie  folution  is  eafily  effed 

but,  fr;mi:rfr:tt:-at:?rc:e6 

of  halt  a grt!  twice  a day  and'Tt'’^ 

much  as  the  Itomach  will  ’^ear  ^11  gradually  to  as 

the  dofe  to  live  grains.  * fometimes  increafed 

liquor  CUPRI  AMMONIATIt  olim,  SA„HaKn,x. 

Taktr''  Capf  sr/lormerly  Sappiir,  WaUr. 

L je-water,  frelh  made,  eight  ounces; 
bal  ammoniac,  two  Icruples  ; \ 

V eidegns  prepared,  four  grains. 

liter.  ® “ “onty-four  hours,  then  pour  off  the  pure 

Aqua  Cupri  Ammoniati. 

Land. 

Take  of  ^ Avpnojiiated  Copper. 

Lime-water,  one  pint ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  dram. 

‘"Sother,  in  a copper- yeffel,  till  the  ammonia  he 
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In  this  preparation  the  lime-water  decompofes  the  muriate  of 
arhmonia  and  forms  muriate  of  lime  ■,  \vhile  the  ammonia  difen- 
gaped  immediately  re-acls  upon  the  oxide  of  copper  contained  in 
the  verdegris,  and  renders  it  foluble.  But  as  the  quantity  of 
lime  employed  is  not  fufficient  to  decompofe  all  the  muriate  ot 
ammonia,  the  folution  contains  muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of 
lime,  and  amtiifeniaret  of  copper,  forming  probably  a tnjple  fait, 
■«vith  the  acetous  acid.  The  mode  of  preparing  this  folution, 
adopted  by  the  London  College,  is  the  remains  of  a fortuitous  phar- 
macy, now  jullly  exploded  by  the  other  Colleges.  , . ^ , 

This  compound  folution  is  applied  externally  for  cleaning  toui 
ulcers,  and  difpofing  them  to  heal.  It  has  been  recommended  al- 
fo  for  taking  off  fpecks  and  films  from  the  eyes ; but  when  ufed 
with  this  intention,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  with  fome  pnre  water, 
as  in  the  ftate  of  ffretigth  in  which  it  is  here  ordered,  it  irritates 
and  inflames  the  eyes  coufiderably. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

IRON. 

FERRI  LIMITURA  PURIFICATA. 

Kdin. 

Purified  Filings  ofi  Iron. 

Place  a fieve  over  the  filings,  and  apply  a magnet,  fo  that  the, 
filings  may  be  attrafted  upw'ards  through  the  fieve. 

This  procefs  does  not  fulfil  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed. For  the  adhefion  of  a very  fmall  particle  of  iron  renders 
brafs  ayd  other  metals  attraftable  by  the  magnet.  _ The  filings  of 
iron  got  from  the  fliops  of  different  artificers,  whicli  are  always 
mixed  with  folder,  and  other  metals,  cannot  be  purified  in  this 
way,  fo  as  to  render  them  fit  for  internal  life ; and  indeed  the  only 
way  they  can  be  obtained  fufficiently  pure  is  by  filing  a piece  of 
pure  iron  with  a clean  file. 

FERRI  OXIDUM  NIGRUM  PURIFICATUM;  olim,  Fta- 

RI  SqUAM,®:  PuRIFICATiE. 

Edin. 

Purified  Black  Ofide  of  Iron,  formerly  Purified  Scaies  of  Iron. 
Let  the  fcales  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  are  to  be  found  at  the. 
foot  of  the  blackfmith's  anvil,  be  purified  by  the  application  of 
a magnet.  For  the  magnet  will  attraff  only  the  Imaller  and 
° puier 
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purer  feales.  and  will  leave  rhofe  which  are  larger  and  lefa 

c-onulr‘o^:"!‘ n'r  ‘trr“  ‘h^f^fcales 

-.puririe,  which^ort  ftpar:;:dr„t  „T,S  r;:-" 

CARBONAS  FERRI;  dim,  Faaai  RnarGo. 

r j E-dzn. 

Mmllen  puriS::,  ^irf  , 

Fjerri  Rubigo. 

Land. 

Take  of  of  Iren. 

Iron  filings,  one  pound. 

*°j  bt't^rodi“Lf'ruft“1i?e„"“®  '5'”  7‘*  until 

der.  Moiden  the^rdrm  “ Tof r^e t eI7v'r ■'’“"l 

mortar.  Salh  .t  0^.7  b^^hfptdl^fe  S"e^  rr.’ 
Take  cf 

Iron  Wire,  any  quantity. 

u^orC^lr^r  7 r;tfrir;  Vat 

.capable  of  attracling  oxyo-r.rfrom°Vl^'^^^  metals.  It  is 

water  even  in  the  cold.  ^By  CaXpofure'at  ^th 

moiliure,  it  is  very  quickhr  nvMi-/  ri  ^ f m fame  time  to  air  and 
abforbs  carbonic  acid  and  ^ j while  at  the  fame  time  it 

verulentfuSice  “^^^^^  mto  a reddift  brown  pul- 

medical  urrft  s pre^  of  ^^on.  J^or 

Water.  ^ ‘^'^or  fubllances  infoluble  in 

per1rsV^rt.mt>te"?1„",  obtain  it  from 

=t  ■ VdVTiirxVttr  " -‘tit:: 

■oft  tedmus,  and  furnXa  a drbonaS  p'n^ 

^4  C 2 • 

rjt^T, 
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rity,  and  in  the  ftate  of  the  utmoft  minutenefs,  it  has  been  admit- 
ted by  the  Edinburgh  College. 


CARBONAS  FERRI  PR^CIPITATUS. 

_ j . Pdtn. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

^ O'f 

Sulphate  of  iron  four  ounces, 

Carbonate  of  foda  five  ounces, 

DlSv^e^  the”fulphate  in  the  water,  and  add  the  carbonate  of  foua, 
previoufly  difl’olved,  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  mix 

W^lh"tht°cSn^J^  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated,  with  warm 
watefr,  and  afterwards  dry  it. 

On  mixing  the  folutions  of  .thefe  falts  together  there  is  an  ini- 
inediate  mutual  decompofition.  Sulphate  ot  foda  is  formed, 
which  remains  in  folution,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  preci- 
pitated of  a green  colour.  The  precipitate  when  firft  ^ 

the  carbonate  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  or  contains  the  non  in  the 
ftate  of  black  oxide,  the  ftate  in  which  it  exifts  in  the  green  - 
Dhate  of  iron  ; but  in  the  procefs  of  drying,  it  abiorbe  more  oxy- 
Sen.  becomes  of  a red  colour,  and  is  converted  into  the 
If,  red  oxide  of  iron.  As  the  precipitate  is  tx«re"Q=ly  light  and 
bulky  it  is  not  eafily  feparated  by  allowing  it  to  fubfide,  and  pour- 

of  the  ialt  more  eafy.  - - . It 

The  carbonate  of  iron  is  an  excellent  and  fate 
may  be  given  in  dofes  from  five  grams  to  fixty  -,  but  all  chaly 

teaus  anVer  better  in  fmall  dofes.  frequently  repeated,  than  in 

large  dofes. 


AOUA  FERRI  AERATE 
Dub. 

Water  of  /J'eratcd  Iren.  \ 

It  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the^  Water 

(p.  3C),by  fufpending  in  the  water  half  an  ounce  of  iron-wire^ 

This  is  a very  elegant  chalybeate.  The  iron  is  m the 
black  oxide,  and  is  diiTolved  by  means  of  ‘^^^bonw  acid  E ^ 
firft  prepared  by  Bergiiiann,  m imitation  of  the  natural  cha  y 
heate  waters,  and  it  forms  an  exccx.ent  fubftitute  foi  them. 


SUL- 
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SULPHAS  FERRI. 

Kdin. 

Sulphate  of  Iron, 

Take  of 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  fix  ounces  j 
Sulphuric  acid,  eight  ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Mix  them,  and  after  the  eft’ervefcence  ceafes,  .digeft  the  mixture 
for  fome  time  upon  warm  fand  ; then  ftrain  the  liquor  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation  fet  it  at  reft  to  cr^ftallize. 

Ferrum  Vitriolatum.  ' 

Lond. 

Vitriolated  Iron. 

Take  of 

Filings  of  iron. 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  eight  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  them  in  a glafs-veflel ; and,  when  the  effervefcence  has  cea- 
fed,  place  the  mixture  for  fome  time  upqn  hot  fand  ; then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  ftraining  it  through  paper  ; and,  after  due  evapo- 
ration, fet  it  afide  to  crjftallize. 

, V 

Ferrum  Vitriolatum  ; olim,  Sal  Martis. 

Dub. 

V itriolated  Iron,  formerly  Salt  of  Steel. 

Take  of 

\ Iron-wire,  two  ounces, 

Vitriolic  acid,  three  ounces  and  a half  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

degrees  with  the  water  in  a glafs-veflel,  and  gra- 
dually add  the  iron-wire  cut  into  pieces;  digeft  the  mixture 
lor  lome  time,  and  ftrain  it  through  paper.  Laftly,  fet  afide 
the  liquor,  after  due  evaporation,  to  cryltallize,  by  flow  refrio-e. 

Although  the  fulphate  of  iron  maybe  purified  by  folution. 
filtration  and  cryftailization,  fufficiently,  for  many  purpofes,  yet 
U cannot  be  procured  perfeftly  pure  except  by  the  dired  union  of 
lulphuiic  acid  and  iron  ; and  as  it  is  of  confequence  that  it  fliould 
be  pure  when  adminiftered  internally,  diredlions  for  its  preparation 
have  been  given  by  all  the  Colleges.  The  dift'erences  which  may 
e obferved  in  the  proportions  of  the  materials  employed,  is  of 
little  confequence,  as  fulphuric  acid  and  iron  unite  only  in  one 
proportion,  * 

T afts  upon  fulphuric  acid,  unlcfs  affifted  by  heat, 

t t en  becomes  oxidized,  by  abftradling  oxygen  from  a portion 
o e acid,  and  converting  it  into  fulphurous  acid  gas  or  fulnhur 
and  combines  with  the  remainder  of  the  acid.  But  it  ads  with 
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great  rapidity  on  diluted  fulphuric  acid  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not 
oxidized  at  the  expence  of  the  acid  itfelf,  but  by  decompofing  the 
water,  and  therefore  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is  fcparated  in  the 
form  of  gas.  The  aftion  of  the  acid  and  iron  upon  each  other  of- 
ten ceafes  before  the  acid  is  nearly  faturated,  and  may  be  renew- 
ed by  the  addition  of  a little  wat^r.  The'  reafon  is,  that  all  the 
water  which  was  not  decompofed  is  employed  to  diffolve  the  ful- 
phate  of  iron  formed. 

The  properties  and  ufes  of  fulphate  of  iron  have  been  already 
mentioned. 


SULPHAS  FERRI  EXSICCATUS, 

Ellin. 

• Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron  any  quantity. 

Expofe  it  to  the  aftion  of 'a  moderate  heat  in  an  unglazed  earthen 
vefl'el,  until  it  become  white  and  perfectly- dry. 

The  heat  applied  here  mull  not  be  fo  gfeat  as  to  decompofe  the 
fulphate  of  iron,  but  only  to  deprive  it  of  its  water  of  cryflalli- 
zation.  • 

OXIDUM  FERRI  RUBRUM. 

‘ Edin. 

Red  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Expofe  dried  fulphate  of  iron  to  an  intenfe  heat,  until  it  is  con- 
verted into  a very  red  matter. 

By  the  violent  heat  applied  in  this  preparation,  the  fulphate  of 
iron  is  completely  decompofed,  and  copious  white  fumes  are  ex- 
pelled. The  iron  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide;  part  of  the 
fulphuric  acid  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  fulphurous  acid, 
and  the  reft  of  the  acid  is  expelled  in  a very  concentrated  ftate. 
This  procefs  was  formerly  employed  in  this  country,  and  ftill  is 
employed  in  Germany,  for  the  preparation  of  fulphuric  acid; 
which,  however,  from  the  prefence  of  the  fulphurous  acid,  was 
poffefl'ed  of  fome  peculiar  properties,  fuch  as  emitting  fumes  and 
cryftallizing.  The  reftduum  is  compofed  of  red  oxide  of  iron, 
combined  with  a little  red  fulphate  of  iron,  which  renders  it  de- 
liquefcent.  To  obtain  the  oxide  perfectly  pure,  the  reliduum 
muft  therefore  be  walked  with  water,  and  dried  quickly,  to  pre- 
vent the  abforption  of  carbonic  acid. 

TINCTURA  MURIATIS  FERRI. 

Edin. 

^inliure  of  Muriate  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

The  purified  fcqles  of  oxide  of  iron  in  powder,  three  ounces ; 

Muriatic 
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Muriatic  acid  about  ten  ounces,  or  as  much  as  maj  be  fufficient 
to  dill'olve  the  powder. 

Digeil  by  a gentle  heat,  and  after  the  powder  is  dilTolved,  add  as 
much 

Alcohol  as  will  make  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor  amount 
to  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Ti  NCTURA  FeRRZ  MuRIATI, 

Land. 

’Iin£lurc  of  Muriated  Iron, 

Take  of 

The  ruft  of  iron,  half  a pound  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  three  pounds ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pints. 

Pour  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  rull  of  iron  in  a glafs-veffel ; and 
fhake  the  mixture  now  and  then  during  three  day«.  Set  it  by, 
that  the  feces  may  fublide  ; then  ppur  otf  the  liquor ; evaporate 
this  to  one  pint,  a:td,  when  cold,  add  to  it  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Duh. 

Take  of 

Iron  wire,  half  a pound  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  tliree  pounds  ; 

Reclined  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pounds. 

The  diredtions  for  combining  thefe  are  exaftly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  London  College. 

O 

^ In  making  this  preparation,  each  of  the  Colleges  ufes  iron  in  a 
different  ftate  ; the  Dublin  College,  ‘metallic  iron  ; the  Edinburgh, 
the  black  oxide ; and  the  London  College,  the  carbonate  of  the 
red  oxide.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  folutions  of  iron 
and  of  its  black  oxide  ; becaufe  the  iron  is  converted  into  the 
ftate  of  black  oxide  by  the  decompofition  of  the  water,  before  it 
is  diffolved ; and  accordingly,  when  iron  is  diftblved  in  muriatic 
acid,  there  is  a difengagement  of  hydrogen  gas  ; whereas  the  black 
oxide  is  diffolved  v/ithout  any  effervefcence.  But  muriatic  acid 
is  capable  of  combining  either  with  the  black  or  red  oxides  of  iron, 
and  forms  with  each,  falts,  having  diftintlive  properties. 

The  red  muidate  of  iron  is  not  cryft^lizable  ■,  has  a dark  orange 
colour;  is  deliquelcent ; form^  a brow'ii  red  folution,  having  a 
very  aftringent  tafte ; and  is  foluble  in  alcohol.  The  green  mu- 
riate is  cryltallizable  ; has  little  colour  ; is  very  foluble  in  water, 
forming  a pale  green  folution;  and  is  infoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
the  aqueous  folution  of  green  muriate  attrafts  oxygen  fo  rapidly 
from  the  atmofpherc,  that  unlefs  the  accefs  of  the  air  be  totally 
excluded,  it  is  always  partially  converted  into  red  muriate.  The 
folutions  of  iron  and  of  its  black  oxide,  are  accordingly  found  al- 
ways to  contain  a greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  red  muriate,  and 
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are  therefore  not  uniform  or  coiiflant  in  their  properties.  Be- 
fides,  as  it  is  only  the  red  muriate  which  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  it 
appears  to  us  that  it  is  better,  according  to  the  diredlions  of  the 
J^ondon  College,  to  ul'e  the  red  carbonate  of  iron,  by  which  means 
we  obtain  an  unmixed  and  permanent  iolution  of  the  red  muriate^ 
Muriate  of  iron  is  alio  formed,  when  we  dilfolve  the  fulphuret  oi 
iron  in  muriatic  acid  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  fuiphuretted 
hydrogen  g&s.  It  is  alfo  the  relidirum  which  remains  in  the  retort 
after  the  fublimation  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  non. 

When  well  prepared,  the  alcoholic  iolution  of  muriate  of  iron 
has  a yellowilh  colour,  and  very  aftnngent  tafte.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  ten  or  twenty  drops 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  any  proper  vehicle. 

MURIAS  AMMONITE  ET  FERRIi  olim,  Florls  Mar- 

TIALES.  Kdin. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  and  Iron  j formerly  Martial  Flowers.  . 

Take  of  - 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  walked  and  again  dried  ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  equal  weights 
Mix  them  thoroughly  and  fublime. 

Ferrum  Ammon  I AC  ale. 

Land. 

Atmnoniacal  Iron, 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  fublime.  What  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  velTel  mix 
by  rubbing  together  with  the  fublimed  matter,  and  again  fub- 
lime. 

Although  at  a low  temperature  ammonia  decompofes  the  mu- 
riate of  iron,  at  a high  temperature  iron  and  its  oxides  decompofe 
muriate  of  ammonia.  But  as  muriate  of  ammonia  is  itfelf  a %o- 
latiie  fait,  great  part  of  it  efcapes  undccompofed ; fo  that  the  pro- 
du£l  is  a mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  wuth  red  muriate  of  iron. 
According  to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  the  decom- 
pofition  is  effected  by  fimple  alTmity.  As  foon  as  the  oxide  of 
iron  acts  on  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  which  is  fepa- 
rated  comes  over  ; then  as  the  heat  increafes,  undccompofed  mu- 
tiate  of  ammonia  is  fublimed  i which,  as  the  procefs  advances,  is 
mixed  with  an  increafing  proportion  of  muriate  of  iron.  In  the 
procefs  of  the  London  College,  the  decompofition  is  more  com- 
plex; for  the  iron- filings  mull  not  only  decompofe  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  but  mult  alfo  decompofe  ammonia  itfelf,  be- 
fore it  can  become  fufficiently  pxidized.  In  ccnfequence  of  the 
latter  decompofition,  a confidcrable  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  is 

produced. 
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produced.  Both  Colleges  employ  a much  larger  quantity  of  iron 
than  is  neceflary.  According  to  the  German  pharmaceutifts,  if 
the  iron  be  equal  to  one-fixteenth  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia’  it 
is  lufficieut.  ■ The  new  Pruffian  Difpenfatory  directs  one  ounce  of 
iron  to  be  diffolved  in  two  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  of 
nitrous  acid  ; this  folution  of  red  muriate  of  iron  to  be  mixed 
with' a watery  folution  of  twelve  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  whole  evaporated  to  drynefs  •,  and  the  dry  mafs  to  be 

fubhmed  in  a wide- necked  retort,  with  a heat  increaled  to  red- 
nefs. 

Whatever  procefs  be  en^ployed,  the  heat  muft  be  applied  as 
quickly  as  pollible  ; and  the  fublimed  produd  thoroughly  mixed 
y trituration,  and  kept  in  well-lfopt  glafs  veffels.  It  ihould  have 
a deep  orange  colour,  and  a fmell  refembling  falFron,  and  fhould 
Peiiqueice  in  the  air. 

_ This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to'be  highly  aperient  and  attenua- 
ting i though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  reft  of  the  cbalybeates,  or 
at  molt  only  by  virtue  of  the.faline  matter  joined  to  the  iron 
It  has  been  found  of  fervice  in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
cales,  and  m diftempers  proceeding  from  a laxity  and  weaknefs  of 
me  lohds,  as  the  rickets.  From  two  or  three  grains  to  ten  may 
be  conveniently  taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus. 


TIXCTURA  FERPa  AMMONIACALIS. 

Land. 

, " I’lnBiire  of  Ammoniacal  Iron. 

1 aiCe  of 

A.mmoniacal  iron,  four  ounces  ■ 

Proof- Ipirit,  one  pint. 

Digeft  and  ftrain. 

is  merely  a fpirltuous  folution  of  the  preceding  article,  and 
of  lr?n  elegant  medicine  than  the  limple  tincture  of  muriate 

FERRUM  TaRTaRISATUM. 

Land. 

, Tartarized  Iron. 

1 ake  of 

h ilings  of  iron,  one  pound  ; 

Cryltals  of  tartar  in  powder,  two  pounds. 

Iix  them  with  diftilled  water  into  a thick  mafs,  which  is  to  be 
expofed  to  the  aCbion  of  the  air  for  eight  days  in  a wide 

bath  ’ then  grind  the  matter,  after  being  dried  in  a fand 

bath,  to  a very  minute  powder.  ° 

^ triple  tartrite  of  iron  and  potafs,  the  excefs  nf 
avid  m the  fuper-tartrke  of  poufs  being  fa.umed  oxide  rfton 

It  to  montened  and  expofed  to  the  afticu  of  the  air. 


Tartrite 
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Tartdte  of  potafs  and  iron  may  alfo  be  formed,  by  boiling  a 
folution  of  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs  with  iron,  or,  what  is  ftlll  bet- 
ter, with  fome  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  until  the  excefs  of  a?id  be 
faturated.  The  compound,  according  to  Thenard,  is  very  foluble, 
varies  in  colour  according  to  the  Hate  of  the  oxide  5 cryltadizes  in 
fmall  needles,  and  has  a chalybeate  tafte.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  decompoled  by  fiU- 
phuretted  hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  and  by  galhc  acid.  1 he 
editors  of  Gren’s  Pharmacy  fay,  that  a folution  of  iron  in  fuper- 
tartrite  of  potafs,  furnilhes  by  evaporatmn  greeiiifh  fpathole  per- 
manent crvilals,  difhcultly  foluble  -,  v/hich  is  furely  a miitake  ; at 
leall  it  neither  correfpouds  with  Thenard’s  account,  nor  with  the 
old  name  of  this  preparation.  Mars  Solubilis.^  • -u  r c 

The  tartrite  of  iron  and  potafs  may  be  given  in  the  form  ot 
powder  or  bolus,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  ” 


VINUM  FERRI. 

Lofid. 

Whie  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces ; _ 

Spanifh  white  wine,  four  pints. 

Digeft  for  a month,  often  lhaking  the  veffel,  and  then  ilrain. 


ViNUM  Ferratum  •,  ollm,  Vinum  Ckalybeatum 

Duh, 

Ironated  Wine,  formerly  Chalybeate  Wine. 

Take  of 

Iron  wire  cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces  •, 

White  Rhenilh  wine,  four  pints. 

Digeft  for  a month,  often  fhaking  the  veffel,  and  then  Itrain. 

This  is  merely  a folution  of  the  preceding  article  m winei» 
for  the  iron  is  only  diflblved  in  the  wine  by  means  ox  the  iuper-- 
tartrite  of  potafs  it  contains.  The  Rhenifli  wine,  diretfed  by  the? 
Dublin  College,  will  therefore  diflolve  a f 

than  the  Spanilh  white  wine  of  the  London  College.  Put  a lo..-| 
lutionof  a known  proportion  of  the  preceding  article  in  vine, 
will  give  a medicine  of  more  equal  powers,  and  may  be  made  eXv 

^^^C'^Xl’ets'from  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  repeated  tivice  osi 
thrice  a- day  in  chlorotic  cafes. 


TINCTURA  FERRI  ACETATI. 
Dub. 

Hi/i&urc  of  jlcetated  Iron,. 

Take  of  ^ . 

Acetated  vegetable  aikall; 

Vitriolatcd  iron,  each  one  oimcc. 


Ru.. 
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Rub  the  acetated  alkali  and  vitriolatcd  iron  together  in  a glafs- 
mortar,  until  the  mafs  deliquefces  ; then  add,  durintr  the  tritu' 
ration,  the  alcohol,  and  ftrain  the  folution. 

The  acetite  of  potafs  and  fulphate  of  iron  decompofe  each 
other  and  form  acetite  of  iron,  and  fulphate  of  potafs.  But  as 
the  fulphate  of  potafs  is  no't  foluble  in  alcoligl,  the  folution,  after 
hltration,  IS  an  alcoholic  folution  of  acetite  of  iron.  The  acetous 
acid  IS  alfo  capable  of  combining  ivith  both  oxides  of  iron;  and  as 
the  iron  in  the  iulphate,  is  in  the  Hate  of  black  oxide,  which 
has  a ftrong  attradion  for  oxygen,  it  is  probable  that  the  acetite 
prepared  in  the  way  direfted  is  a mixed  acetite 

or  forty  dTopf''”'-^' 
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HYDRARGYRUM  PURIFICATUM,. 

Duh, 

Purified  ^lickfiher. 

1 ake  of 

Quickfilver,  fix  pounds.  ' 

Draw  oft  four  pounds  by  flow  diftillation. 

Hydrargyrus  Purificatu^ 

Land. . 

^ Purified  ^uicifilver. 

lake  of  , 

Quickfilver, 

Iron-filings,  each  four  pounds. 

Rub  them  together,  and  diftil  from  an  iron-velfel. 

Takfe^of 

Quickfilver,  four  parts  j 
Filings  of  iron,  one  part. 

Rub  them  together,  and  diftil  from  an  iron-veffel. 

The  quickfilver  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  with 
nn  or  other  metals,  wJiich  renders  it  unfit  for  internal  ufe  and  for 

It  therefore  becomes  neceffary  to  purifv  h 
and  fortunately  its  comparatively  great  volatilitv  r ^ 
With  an  eafy  ,^de.  The  Dublin  CoUege  diftil  it  Wly  wfthout 

any 
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any  addition ; but,  kft  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  the  mer- 
cury fhould  elevate  any  impurities  along  with  it,  they  draw  on 
but  two-thirds.  The  principal  objeftion  to  this  procefs  is  the 
want  of  economy,  for  although  the  remaining  third  may  be  ufed 
for  fome  purpofes,  its  value  is  very  much  depreciated.  As  iron 
has  a nvuch  Itronger  affinity  for  almoil  all  the  fubllances  with 
which  quicklllver  may  be  adulterated,  than  quickfilver  has,  by  add- 
ing iron-filings  we  may  draw  off  the  whole  quickfilver  by  dillff- 
lation,  without  any  fear  of  the  impurities  rifing  along  with  it. 
The  London  College  add  an  equal  weight  of  iron-filings,  but  ib 
large  a quantity  caufes  the  fize  of  the  diftilling  apparatus  to  be 
unneceffarily  increafed.  The  Edinburgh  College  ufe  one-fourth, 
which  is  certainly  enough. 

Glafs-retorts  are  inadmiffible  in  this  diftillation  •,  becaufe,  when 
the  mercury  begins  to  boil,  the  concuffioh  is  fo  great,  that  they 
would  certainly  be  broken.  Iron-retorts  are  the  beff,  although 
ftrong  earthen  ones  may  be  alfo  ufed.  The  receiver  may  be  of 
the  fame  materials,  or  of  glafs,'if  we  wiffi  to  infped  the  progrefs 
of  the  operation  i but  in  this  cafe  we  muff  interpofe  an  adopter  be- 
tween the,  retort  and  receiver,  and  fill  the_  receiver  nearly  full  of 
water,  that  the  mercury  may  not  crack  it  by  falling  hot  into  it. 
The  retort  employed  ffiould  be  fo  large,  that  the  quickfiLe. 
ffiould  not  fill  above  one- third  of  it. 

ACETIS  HYDRARGYRI. 

Edin. 

Acetite  of  !^ucifher, 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  ounces  and  a half,  or  a little  more 
than  may  be  required  for  diffolving  the  mercury ; . 

Acetite  of  potafs,  three  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  •,  and  aftei  the. 
effervelcence  has  ceafed,  digeft  if  neceflary  with  a gentle  heat,, 
until  the  quickfilver  be  entirely  dillolved.  ^ 'Ihen  dillolve  the, 
acetite  of  potafs  in  the  boiling  water,  and  immediately  to  this; 
folution,  ftill  hot,  add  the  former,  and  mix  them  by  agitation. 
Then  fet  the  mixture  afide  to  crytlallize.  Place  the  ci/ftals  in. 
a funnel,  and  walk  them  with  cold  dUHlled  vyatei'i  and,  laftly, 
dry  them  with  as  geqtle  a heat  as  poffible. 

Hydrargtru: 
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Hydrargyrus  Acetatus. 

Loud. 

Acetated 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  each  half  a pound  ; 

Acetated  kali,  three  ounces  ; 

Tepid  diftilled  water,  two  pounds. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  In  a glafs-veflel, 
and  digeft  them  for  twenty  four  hours  with  a gentle  heat,  that 
the  quickfilver  may  be  diflblved.  Pour  the  nitrated  quickfil- 
yer  thus  prepared  into  the  acetated  kali,  previoufiy  dilTolved 
in  the  tepid  (90°)' water,  that  acetated  quickfilver  may  be  form- 
ed,  which  is  to  be  firft  walked  with  cold  diftilled  water,  and 
afterwards  diflblved  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  boiling  diftilled 
water.  Filter  this  folution  through  paper,  and  fet  it  afide  to 
cryftallize. 

Hydrargyrum  Acetatum. 

Duh. 

Acetated  ^uickjiher. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  each  half  a pound  ; ^ ♦ 

Acetated  vegetable  alkali,  three  ounces ; 

Diftilled  water,  heated  to  about  the  ninetieth  degree,  two  pounds 
and  a half.  ^ 

Diflblve  the  mercury  In  the  acid  whh  a gentle  heat.  Mix  the 
liquor,  before  cryltals  form  in  it  by  cooling,  with  the  water  in 
which  the  acetated  vegetable  alkali  has  been  previoufiy  diffol- 
ved.  W aih  the  precipitate  with  cold  diftilled  water,  then  pour 
upon  It  twenty.four  pounds  of  diftilled  water,  and  boil  a little' 
flavmg  removed  the  veflTel  from  the  fire,  let  it  ftand  at  reft  for 
about  ten  minutes  ; and,  laftly,  pour  off  from  (he  fediment  the 
clear  liquor,  and  let  the  acetated  quickfilver  crvftallize  in  it  by 
flow  refrigeration.  ^ 

These  procefi'es  are  all  fundamentally  the  fame.  Nitrate  of 
mercury  is  decompofed  by  acetite  of  potafs  ; and  the  produdls  are 
acctite  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  potafs.  The  nitrate  of  potafs 
being  much  more  foluble  than  the  acetite  of  mercury,  remains  in 
lolution  after  the  latter  is  feparated  by  cryftallization.  Mercury 
IS  capable  of  forming  different  combinations  with  nitrous  acid 
W'liich  pofl'efs  each  their  ciiaracfteriftic  properties.  When  we  em’ 
quantity  of  acid  to  diflblve  the  mercury  without 
the  alhltanceof  heat,  and  to  retain  it  in  folution,  there  is  always  an 
exce  s o acid ; and  therefore  it  is  a folution  of  fuper-nitrate  of  mer- 
cury . if  we  evaporate  this  folution  very  gently,  or  if  we  employ 
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a larger  proportion  of  mercury  at  firfl,  and  affift  the  aftion  of  the 
acid  by  a gentle  heat,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  mercury  cryftallixed 
in  various  forms.  But  if  we  allift  the  aftion  of  the  acid  by  boil- 
ing, a larger  quantity  of  mercury  is  diflolved,  and  a fub-nitrate 
is  formed ; for,  if  we  attempt  to  dilute  the  folution  with  water,  a 
copious  precipitate  of  fub-nitrate  of  mercury  immediately  takes 
place,  and  the  folution  contains  fuper-nitrate  of  mercury.  It  is 
Hill  unafcertained,  whether  thefe  folutions  differ  only  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  metal  and  acid,  or  in  the  degree  of  the  oxidize- 
ment  of  the  mercury.  Fourcroy  fays,  that  it  is  more  oxidized  in 
the  fub-nitrate,  betaufe,  during  the  converfion  of  the  nitrate  into 
the  fub-nitrate  by  the  atlion  of  heat,  nitrous  gas  is  extricated. 
He  alfo  fays,  that  it  forms  a foluble  fait  when  decompofed  with 
muriatic  acid.  Chenevix,  on  the  contrary,  alTerts  that  it  is  lefs 
oxidized,  becaufe  fuper-nitrate  of  mercury,  prepared  without 
heat,  is  capable,  W’hen  heated  to  ebullition,  of  difiolving  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  mercury  without  the  formation  of  any  ni- 
trous gas.  Experiments  alone  can  decide  which  of  thefe  chemifts 
has  ftated  the  faft  accurately ; but  we  are  rather  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  latter,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  Fourcroy ’s  opinion,  and 
criticizes  it.  We  have  mentioned  thefe  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  nitrates  of  mercury  in  this  place,  becaufe  we  have  no  op- 
portunity of  doing  it  in  a feparate  article,  and  we  fltall  have  oc- 
calion  to  mention  them  frequently*. 

For  making  the  acetite  of  mercury,  the  nitrate  is  prepared  with 
a very  gentle  heat,  and  with  excefs  of  acid,  that  it  may  be  retain- 
ed in  perfeft  folution,  and  that  there  may  be  no  poflibility  of  any 
admixture  of  fub-nitrate  with  the  acetite  formed.  A larger  pro- 
portion of  acid  is  ufed  by  the  Edinburgh  College  than  by  the 
other  Colleges,  but  rve  believe  it  to  be  neceffary.  In  mixing  the 
folutions,  we  muft  be  careful  to  pour  the  mercurial  folution  into 
the  acetite  of  potafs,  becaufe,  by  adopting  the  contrary  procedure^ 
fub-nitrate  of  mercury  will  be  precipitated  undecompoled,  if  dny 
of  it  be  contained  in  the  mercurial  folution.  For  diflolving  the 

, acetite 

* In  our  ftccoiints  of  tlie  qiroiiity  of  oxygen,  we  have  always  followed  the  eftima- 
rion  of  tho*e  cheniills  who  have  moil  particularly  delcribed  any  ot  thefe  lalts.  liius. 
we  have  i'ometltnes  followed  M Fourcroy,  fometimes  Mr  Chevenix  ; but,  to  prevent 
the  appearaiace  of  inconfilteiicy,  it  is  neceiltiry  to  oblerve,  that  thele  ettcelleiit  chemills 
differ  reiuarkibly  in  the  quantities  of  oxygen  they  fiippofe  to  be  in  the  fame  oxide. 
M.  Fourcroy  fuiapatfes  that  there  are  but  three  c.xides  ; the  black  ox.de,  which  he  lays 
coTitains  0.04.  of  oxygen  ; the  red  oxide,  which  contains  o.oS  ; and  another  Hill  mote 
oxidized,  but  which  cannot  be  obtained  It-parate.  The  grey,  yellow,  and4v\  hite  oxides, 
"he  fiippofes  to  be  fub-falts.  ccantaining  fome  of  thefe  oxides. 

Ml  Chevenix  has  eftimated  the  oxide  in  the  fub-muriate  to  contain  o.icy  of  oxygen, 
and  that  in  the  muriate  to  contain  0.15  of  oxygen  ; but  we  are  not  taj  be.  mifled  by  thefe 
naimbers,  to  fuppofe  that  the  oxide  in  the  fub-muriate  contains  more  oxygen  than  the 
red  oxide  does.  Oivthe  contrary,  it  is  extremely  pra.abable  that  it  is  the  lame,  or  nearly 
the  f.atne  w ith  I'onrcroy’s  black  oxide,  and  that  the  oxide  in  the  muriate  is  the  red 
oxide.  The  numerical  proportion  of  oxygen  in  tkefe  oxides  rauft  therefore  be  ftill  con- 
ftalerej  as  unafcertained. 
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acetite  of  potafc,  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges  onlj  ufe  as 
much  water  as  is  capable 'of  retaining  the  nitrate  of  potafs  in 
folution  : the  acetite  of  mercury  is  therefore  precipitated,  and  is 
purified  by  again  diflblving  it  in  boiling  water  and  cryftallizing 
It.  This  part  of  the  procefs  is  fimplified  by  the  Edinburgh  CoU 
lege,  who  ufe  as  much  water  for  diffolving  the  acetite  of  pota& 
as  IS  capable  of  retaining,  as  long  as  it  is  hot,  the  acetite  of  mer- 
cury in  folution,  and  of  allowing  it  to  cryftallize  as  it  cools.  In 
this  way,  therefore,  it  is  procured  at  once  fufficiently  pure.  ' The 
exficcation  of  the  acetite  of  mercury  is  an  operation  of  great  de- 
licacy, for  it  is  fo  fpongy,  that  it  retains  the  moifture  with  great 
obltinacy ; and  it  is  decompofed  fo  eafily  that  heat  can  fcarcelv 
be  employed  It  is  bell  dried  by  compreffing  it  between  feveri 
lolds  ot  bibulous  paper, 

Acetite  of  mercury  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  cold  water,  but  dif- 
folves  readily  ip  boiling  Water.  It  generally  cryftallizes  in  mi- 
caceous plates,  and  is  extremely  eafy  of  decompolition. 

It  ^ fuppofed  to  be  a mild  preparation  of  mercury,  and  was 
the  aftive  ingredient  of  the  celebrated  Keyfer’s  pills.  In  folution 
it  has  alfo  been  recommended  externally,  to  remove  freckles  and 
cutaneous  eruptions. 


MURIAS  HYDRARGYRI;  olim,  Mercurius  Sublimatus 

LORkoSIVUS. 

Muriate  of  ^lickfil'ber,  formerly  Carrofive  Suhlimate. 

Hydkargxrus  Ml’riatus. 

Land. 

Muriated  ^lickfilver. 

Hydrargyrum  Muriatum  Corrosivum. 

Dub. 

Take  of  Muriated  ^lickfiher. 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  two  pounds  and  a* half; 

Dried  muriate  of  foda,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  quickfilver  Tvith  the  fulphuric  acid  in  a glafs-velTel  nia. 

ced  in  a land  bath,  until  the  matter  be  dried.  Mix  the  matter 
when  cold  in  a glafs-velTel,  with  the  muriate  of  foda  ; th^n 
bhme  in  a glals-cucurbit,  with  a heat  gradually  increafed’ 
Laftly,  feparate  the  fublimed  matter  from  the  fcoriie. 

By  boiling  the  quickfilver  to  drynefs  with  fulnhuric  acid  th 
metal  is  oxidized  by  the  decompolition  of  part  of  the  acid^’a^ 

r?e“n  o';  1' 

phafe  Tfod^  of  quickfi^erfubliTeT^and^ 

phate  of  foda  remains  beliind.  In  Holland  it  is  manufaaured  by 

lubjcdling 
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fubjefting  to  fublimation  a mixture  of  dried  fulphate  of  iron,  ni- 
trate of  potafs,  muriate  of  foda,  and  quickfilver.  In  the  former 
editions  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  the  mercury  was  oxi- 
dized by  boiling  it  to  drynefs  in  nitrous  acid,  and  then  fubiimed 
W'ith  muriate  of  foda  and  fulphate  of  iron.  Bergmann  recom- 
mends the  fublimation  of  fub- nitrate  , of  mercury  and  muriate  of 
foda. 

Muriate  of  quicklilver  cryftallizes  by  fublimation  in  prlfmatlc 
needles,  forming  a white  femi-tranfparent  mafs.  It  is  ponderous. 
Its  tafte  is  acrid,  ftyptic,  and  durable.  It  is  foluble  in  20  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  in  2 at  212°.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  3.8  parts  of  al- 
cohol at  70°,  and  in  almoll  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  alcohol. 
It  gives  a green  colour  to  fyrup  of  violets.  It  is  not  altered  by 
expofure  to  the  air,  and  is  fubiimed  unchanged  by  heat.  It  is 
not  decompofed  by  any  of  the  acids  ; but  is  foluble,  without  al- 
teration, in  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  all  the  alkalies  and  earths,  of  an  orange-yellow 
colour,  which  gradually  changes  to  a brick  red;  and  by  their  car- 
bonates, of  a permanent  yellow  colour.  Ammonia  forms  with  it 
an  infoluble,  w'hite,  triple  fait.  It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  feverai 
of  the  metals.  It  confills,  according  to  Mr  Chevenix,  of 

Quicklilver  6q-7?  •j  e o 

c Uxide  01  mercurv  82 

Oxygen  1 2.3  3 '' 

* Muriatic  acid  18 


And  the  oxide  therefore  conlills  of 

Quickfilver 

, i Oxygen 


100 


85 

15 
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Muriate  of  mercury  is  one  of  the  moll  violent  polfons  with, 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Externally  it  ads  as  an  efcharotic  or  a. 
cauftic  ; and  in  lolution  it  is  ufed  for  deftroying  fungous  fielh,  andi 
for  removing  herpetic  eruptions  ; but  even  externally  it  mull  be 
ufed  with  very  great  caution.  It  has  however  been  recommend- 
ed to  be  given  internally,  by  the  refpedable  authorities  of  Boer-- 
haave  and  Van  Swieten  ; and  it  is  the  adive  ingredient  of  all  the. 
empyrical  anti  venereal  fyrups.  Were  it  really  capable  of  curing: 
the  venereal  difeafe,  or  equal  in  efficacy  to  the  common  modes  of 
adminillering  mercury,  it  would  poffefs  many  advantages  over 
them  in  other  refpeds  : But  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon,  ii 
almoft  demonftrated  by  its  nfe  as'an  anti  venereal  being  very  much 
confined  to  the  quacks,  and  by  the  tellimony  of  the  molt  expe. 
rienced  pradtitioners.  Mr  Pearfon  feys,  that  it  will  fometime. 

cur.' 
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cure  the  pnmary  fymptoms  of  fjphilis,,erpedally  if  Jr  nm  i 
conficierable  iorenefs  of  the^ums,  and  the  common^effedls  of 
curj , but  that  it  will  often  fail  in  removino-  a chancre  • anr?  , 
at  has  removed  it.  that  the  moft  Heady  perfevemrce  ifn 
cuie  the  patient  from  a conlfitutional  affedion.  It  is  on  fome 
canons,  however,  a ufcful  auxiliary  to  a mercur  al  rn.lT 
tiuickly  bringing  the  fyllcm  under  the  inOuence  of  niercurv'^and 
in  fuppoiting  its  adlion  after  the  ufe  of  frii^firm^  i 
ly  cfhcaciou.  in  relieving  ^ ^ 

tluoat,  and  in  promoting  the  defquaraation  of  eiuptmiis. 

SUB-MURIAS  HYDRARGYRI;  olim,  Calomeias. 

Edm. 

Sub. muriate  of  ^ackjlver,  formerly  Ca/ome/. 

X nKC  Cl 

Purified  qiuckfilver,  three  ounces. 

oblong  phiAl,  of  wL'i,  i,  en  v oi:  tlH^7fcbb^‘'’?"" 
warm  ianH  A #.i  r ri-  • V Liiirci,  iublime  from 

the  Phtll  .hrowtU''L“  hev.„g  broken 

tom  of  the  Dhial  and  rh.  i!  ^ aaiatter.foLind  near  the  bot- 

bllmo  t!^  rcirlf  and  fu. 

powder,  which  is  lalllv  to  h"  ^ ^ minute 

1^^^  , IS  laltly  to  be  walked  with  boiling  diftiHed  wa- 

Hydkargyrum  Mluuatum  Mite  Sublimatcjai. 

A-r-  Dub. 

Take  of  Sublimated-  Muriated  Mercury. 

Con  ofioe  muriated  mercury,  one  pound  ; 

1 urified  quicKfilver,  nine  ounces. 

Rubrte  SlTm^d  mMl*'- fublirae. 

ffluliom.  of  boilmg  dldiL  “att 

Calomelas. 

Land. 

Take  of  ' Ouhmel. 

Muri^ated  quicklilver,  one  pound; 

Purified  Cj[uickfiiver,  nine  ounces. 

Tf 


I 


Rub 
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Rub  them  together,  until  the  globules  difappear  and  fubhme  ; then 
rub  the  whole  matter  again  together  and  fublime.  Repe^  the 
fublimation  in  the  fame  manner  four  times.  Afterwards  tri- 
turate the  matter  into  a very  fubtile  powder,  and  warn  it  by  t le 
affuiion  of  boiling  diftilled  water. 

When  quickfilver  is  triturated  with  muriate  of  quickfilver,  it 
abftrafts  from  the  oxidized  quickfilver  of  the  muriate  a part  of  its 
oxygen,  and  the  whole  mals  aflumes  a blackifli  grey  co  our. 
When  this  is  expofed  to  a degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  convert  it 
into  vapour,  the  aftion  of  the  different  portions  of  quickfilver  up- 
on each  other,  and  upon  the  mufiatic  acid,  is  much  more  complete; 
and  the  whole  is  converted  into  a folid  white  mafs,  confifting  o 
mercury  in  a ftate  of  lefs  oxidizement,  and  combined  with  lefs 
acid  than  in  the  muriate. 

The  trituration  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  is  a very  noxious 
operation,  as  it  is  almoil  impoffible  to  prevent  the  finer  particles 
from  rifing  and  affeaing  the  operator’s  eyes  and  noftrils.  f o 
fen  this  evil,  the  Edinburgh  College  dired  the  addition  of  a little 
water.  In  the  fecond  part  of  the  procefs,  when  the  beat  is  ap- 
plied, a fmall  portion  of  quickfilver  and  undecon^pofed  muriate 
firft  arife,  and  condenfe  themfelves  in  the  higheft  part  or  neck  ot 
the  phial ; then  the  fub-muriate  rifes,  and,  being  lefs  volatile,  coii- 
denfes  in  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  while  a fmall  quantity  ot 
quickfilver,  in  a ftate  of  confiderable  oxidizement,  remains  hxed, 
or  near  the  bottom.  The  Edinburgh  College  feparate  the  fub-inu- 
riate  from  the  other  matters,  and  fublime  it  again.  1 he  other 
Colleges  triturate  the  whole  together  again,  and  re-fublime  it,  the 
Dublin  College  once,  the  London  four  times.  As  in  the  firlt  iub- 
limation,  a portion  of  the  quickfilver  and  of  the  muriate  of  qui^- 
filver  always  arife  undecompofed,  a fecond  fublimation  is  "«cella- 
xy,  efpecially  if  we  triturate  the  whole  produds  df  the  firft  fubli- 
mation  together  ; but  any  further  repetition  of  the  procefs  is  per. 
feaiy  ufelefs.  Left  any  portion  of  muriate  fliould  have  elcapert 
decompofition,  the  fub-muriate  muft  be  edulcorated  with  boiling 
diftilled  water,  until  the  water  which  conies  oft  forms  no  precipi- 


tate with  alkalies.  , . r 

Sub-muriate  of  mercury  is  generally  obtained  in  the  form  ot  a 
white  folid  mafs;  but  is  capable  of  cryftallizmg  m tetrahedral, 
prifms  terminated  by  pyramids.  It  has  no  tafte,  and  is  Icarcely 
foluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  It  is  lefs  volatile  than  muriate  of. 
mercury.  It  is  blackened  by  light,  and  becomes  brown  when  tn- 
turated  with  lime-water  or  the  alkalies.  It  is  ^ rn-' 

muriatic  acid  into  muriate  of  quickfilver.  According  to  r 

nevix,  it  confifts  of 


Quickfilver^ 
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Muriatic  acid, 


461 


88.5 

ICO 


And  its  oxide  contains,  Quickfilver,  89.3 

Oxygen,  10.7 
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By  comparing  thisanalyiis  with  that  of  the  muriate  of  mercury 
54  parts  of  qiiickfilver  leem  in  fatf  fufficient  tcf  convert  ipo  of  the 
muriate  into  lub-muriate  ; but  with  Mr  Chenevix  we  think  the 
excefs  employed  by  the.  Colleges  a ufeful  precaution. 

The  fub-muriate  of  quickfilver  is  one  of  the  beft  mercurials  We 
polTels.  By  proper  management  it  may  be  made  to  increafe,  in  a 
^markable  manner,  almoft  any  of  the  fecretions  or  excretions 
One  gram  mixed  with  fugar,  and  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils,  is  recom- 
mended as  a powerful  errhine  in  amaurolis.  Tlie  fame  mixture 
IS  blown  into  tile  eye,  to  remove  fpecks  from  the  cornea.  Given 
m dofes  of  one  grain  morning  and  evening,  or  in  larger  dofes  com- 
bined With  opium,  to  prevent  it  from  ading  as  a purgative,  it  ex- 
cites  ptyahfm.  In  larger  dofes  of  five  grains  and  upwards,  it  is  an 
excellent  purgative.  Combined  with  diuretics,  it  proves  diuretic, 
and  with  ludorifics,  fudorific.  ^ 

. preparations  of  mercury  which  is  capable  of  cu- 

ring fyphihs  in  every  form.  It  alfo  produces  very  powerful  and 
falutary  effefts  in  obftrucHons  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
vifcera,  cfpecially  of  the  liver ; and,  in  general,  it  is  applicable  to 
every  cafe  in  which  mercurials  are  indicated. 

SUB  MURIAS  HYDRARGYRI  PRt^ICIPITATUS. 

Edifi. 

^ Suh  muriate  of  ^ickf  her. 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  , 

Pnrified  quickfilver,  each  eight  ounces  ; 

foda,  four  Ounces  and  a half ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  and  towards  the 

a gentle  heat,  frequently 
Ihaking  the  yellel  m the  mean  time.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  add 
more  quickfilver  to  the  acid  than  it  is  capable  of  diffolving,  that 
a perfeclly  faturated  folution  may  be  obtained.  ^ 

Diflolve  at  the  fame  ti^me  the  muriate  of  foda  in  the  boiling  wa- 

mix  them  quickly  ^ agitation.  Pour  off  the  faline  liquor  after 
P cipitate  has  fubfided,  and  walh  the  fiib  muriate  of  quick- 

^ ^ ^ lilver 


\ 
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filver  by  repeated  afFufions  of  boiling  • 'L  ritil 

poured  off  each  time  after  the  depofition  of  the  fub-munate,  unt 

the  water  come  off  taltelefs. 


Hydrargyrus  Muriatus  Mitis. 

Land.  ■ 

Mild  Muriated  ^ickftlver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Dilute  nitrous  acid,  of  each  half  a pound.  . , ri  u ;i;f 

Mix  in  a glafs-vefiel,  and  fet  it  afide  until  the  quickfilver  be  di - 
folved.  Let  them  boll,  that  the  nitrated  quickfilver  naay  be 
dlffolved.  Pour  out  the  boiling  liquor  into  a glals-veiiel,  con- 
taining another  boiling  liquor,  confiffing  of 
Muriatic  fait,  four  ounces  •, 

Diftilled  water,  eight  pints.  <r  i 

After  the  powder  has  lubfided  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  pour 
off  the  clear  iupernatant  liquor,  and  walli  the  powder  whic  re- 
mains behind,  till  it  becomes  infipid,  with  frequent  affufions 
of  hot  water;  then  dry  it  on  blotting-paper  with  a gentle  heat. 


Hydrargyrum  Muriatum  Mite  PRiECiriXATUM. 

Dub. 

Precipitated  Mild  Muriated  ^ickfilver. 
of 

Purified  quickfilver,  fix  ounces  and  a half; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  fix  ounces.  c r v. 

Dieeft  in  a glafs. veffel  with  a moderate  heat  for  fix  hours,  occa- 
fionally  agitating  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  folution,  increafe 
the  heat  fo  as  to  make  the  liquor  boil  for  a little,  vihich  is  the 
to  be  pourfedoff  from  the  quickfilver  remaining  undiffolved, 

rTowd«Xhfnbfid:rto  the'bo«om  iith  warm  diftiiled 
long  as  the  liquor  decanted  from  It  ts  rendered  turb.d 
from  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  mild  ley. 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  procefs,  a faturated 
fluickfilver,  wkh  excefs  of  oxide,  is  formed.  In  the 
?3  a mutual  decompofition  of  this  nitrate,  and  of  the  muriate  of 
foda-  nitrate  of  foL  is  formed,  and  muriate  of  quickfilver,  with 
excefs  of  oxide.  Mr  Chenevix  thinks,  that  as  water  is  capable  of 
drcompofing  fub-nltrate  of  quickfilver,  a part  o is  aau^ly  d - 

compofed  by  the  water  holding  the  muriate  of  " 

and  that  the  precipitate  prepared  according  to  the  dire«ions  ot 
2 collets  is  a mLxture  of  4-muriate  and  fub-mtratc  of  quick- 
filver  To  remedy  this  defeft,  he  propofes  either  to  employ  a. 

folution  of  quickfilver  in  nitrous  acid  made  AVithout  heat;  that  is- 
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a folution  of  fuper- nitrate  of  mercury,  or  to  add  to  the  folution  of 
muriate  of  foda  a quantity  of  muriatic  acid.  To  the  latter  pro- 
pofal  there  appears  no  objeftion  ; but  as  he  himfelf  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  fuper-nitrate  of  quickfilver  contains  the  metal  in  a ftate  of 
greater  oxldizement,  it  furcly xanhot  be  ui'ed  with  propriety,  for  the 
preparation  of  a muriate,  which  Ihould  contain  the  quick  Iver  in  a 
ftate  of  lefs  oxidizement,  and,  in  faft,  the  folution  has  been  found  to 
contain  muriati^  of  quickfilver.  Befides,  we  apprehend,  that  if  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  muriate  of  foda  be  ufed,  (and  no  inconve- 
nience can  arife  from  ufing  it  in  excefs),  and  if  we  be  careful  to 
pour  the  folution  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  into  that  of, the  mu- 
riate of  foda,  that  no  fub- nitrate  will  be  contained  in  the  precipitate. 
Indeed,  if  we  follow  the  difeftions'of  M.  Delkelkamp,  and  drop 
the  folution  of  muriate  of  foda  into  that  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  precipitate  will  confift  of  fub-nitrate. 

When  properly  prepared,  the  fub-muriate  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation fcarcely  diifers  from  tliat  obtained  by  fublimation.  Gdt- 
tling  found  no  other  difference  than  that  the  precipitated  fub-mu- 
riate became  grey,  when  triturated  with  lime-water,  whereas  the 
fublimed  fub-muriate  becomes  black.  But  he  expofed  to  heat 
half  an  ounce  of  the  precipitated  fub-muriate  in  a fubliming  appa- 
ratus ; fcarcely  a grain  of  a reddifli  matter  I'emained  fixed ; and 
the  fublimed  matter  now  became  black  when  triturated  with  lime- 
w’ater,  and  differed  in  no  refpedl  from  fub-muriate  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  fublimation.  It  therefore  would  feem  to  be  an 
improvement  in  the  procels,  to  fublime  the  fub-muriate  after  it  is 
precipitated;  efpecially  as  by  that  operation  it  would  be  moft 
effetlually  leparated  from  any  fub-nitrate  which  might  be  mixed 
with  it.  ■ 

T.  here  is  ftill  another  way  of  preparing  the  fub-muriate  of  mer- 
cury,  without  ufing  corrofive  lublimate,  which  muft  be  noticed. 
It  was  contrived  by  Hermbftaedt,  and  is  recommended  by 
Moench  with  the  confidence  derived  from  experience,  as  the  very 
bcft  proccfs  for  preparing  the  fub  muriate  of  quickfilver. 


Pure  quickfilver,  feven  ounces  and  a half ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  four  ounces  ; 

Dried  muriate  of  foda,  five  ounces  and  a half. 

Diftil  jn  a glafs -retort  the  fulphurijj  acid,  with  four  ounces  of  the 
quickfilver,  until  they  be  converted  into  a dry  \vhire  mafs. 
Triturate  the  lulphate  of  mercury  thus  formed,  with  the  re- 
maining three  ounces  and  a half  of  quickfilver,  until  the  glo- 
bules difappear ; then  add  the  muriate  of  foda ; mix  them  and 
fublime.  As  the  produd:  of  the  firft  fublimation  ftill  contains 
unoxidized  quickfilver,  it  is  to  be  again  triturated  and  fublimed. 
Ihe  fublimate  being  walked,  is  now  pure  fub-muriate  of  quick- 
filver, and  w'eighs  about  fix  ounces.  ' 


Take 
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The  theory  of  this  procefs  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  muriate  of  quickfilver.  The  difference  between  the 
two  produfts  arifes  from  the  proportion  of  quickfilver  being  great- 
er, and  that  of  the  muriate  of  foda  employed  being  lefs.  We  aie 
not  prepared  to  ftate  the  comparative  economy  of  thefe  three  pro- 
ceflcs  defcribed,  for  preparing  fub-muriate  of  quickfilver  i but  ot 
the  lafl  procefs,  we  may  obferve,  that  according  to  Mr  ^hen^ 
vix’s  analyfis,  feven  ounces  and  half  of  quickfilver  fhould  furnilh 
nine  ounces  and  a half  of  fub-muriate  of  quickfilver  ; fo  that 
there  is  evidently  a confiderable  lois,  which  muff  be  owing  either 
to  the  formation  of  muriate  of  quickfilver,  or  of  oxide  ot  quick- 
filver.  To  diminifh  this  lofs,  we  might  diffolve  the  refiduum  ot 
the  firfl  fublimation,  which  is  principally  fulphate  of  foda,  in  the 
water  with  which  the  fublimate  was  wafhed,  and  precipitate  the 
folution  with  carbonate  of  foda.  W e fhould  thus  regain  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  ftate  of  brown  carbonate, 
which  might  be  applied  to  many  purppfes.  ^ The  fame  thing 
might  be  pradifed  wdth  advantage  on  the  waftiings  and  refiduums 
of  feveral  of  the  other  preparations. 

CALX  JiYDRARGYRI  ALB.\. 

Loud, 

White  Calx  of  ^iidj'iivcr. 

Sub-Murias  Hydrargyki  ex  Ammo>?i.>e. 

Sub-muriate  of  !^ickjilver  and  Ammonia, 

Take  of 

Muriated  quickfilver, 

Sal  ammoniac. 

Water  of  prepared  kali,  each  half  a pound.  , • , 

Diffolve  firfl  the  fal  ammoniac,  afterwards  the  munated  quick- 
filver in  diftilled  water,  and  add  to  thefe  the  water  of  prepared 
kali.  Wafh  the  powder  until  it  become  infipid.  • 

When  to  a folution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  there  is  added 
muriate  of  quickfilver,  about  thirty  times  more  of  the  latter  is  dif- 
folved  than  the  fame  quantity  of  pure  water  is  capable  oi  dilloi- 
vine  • ahd  there  takes  place  a confiderable  iiicreaie  of  tempe- 
rature. Now,  as  thefe  fads  fufficiently  prove  a reciprocal  acftion 
of  the  two  falts,  and  as  there  is  no  decompofition,  it  is  evident 
that  they  muft  have  combined  to  form  a triple  fait;  efpecially  as 

they  cannot  be  again  feparated  eitlier  by  fublimation  or  cryftalli- 
zation.  This  compound  may  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  term- 
ed Muriate  of  Mercury  and  Ammonia.  It  is  the  Sal  Alembroth 
of  the  alchemiftg.  It  is  very  foluble  in  water,  and  is  fublinied 
by  heat  without  decompofition.  When  to  a folution  of  this 
fait  we  add  a folution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  there  occurs  a par- 
tial decompofition.  The  alkali  combines  with  a portion  of  the 

muriatic  acid ; and  reduces  the  muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia, 
« kQ 
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to  the  ftate  of  a fub-muriate,  which,  being  infoluble,  falb  to  the 
bottom  of  the  folution. 

The  fub-muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia  thus  precipitated, 
has  at  firft  an  earthy  and  afterwards  a metallic  tafte.  It  is  not  fo- 
luble  in  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  heat;  furnilhing  water,  am.^ 
monia,  and  nitrogen  gas,  while  0.86  of  lub -muriate  of  mercury 
remains  behind.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  partially  decompofe 
it,  and  convert  it  into  muriate  of  mercury,  and  triple  falts  of  mer- 
cury and  ammonia.  Muriatic  acid  difl'olves  it,  and  converts  it  in- 
to muriate  of  quickfilver  and  ammonia.  According  to  Four- 
croy’s  analylis,  it  conlifts  of  81  oxide  of  mercury, 

16  muriatic  acid, 

3 ammonia. 


100 

Therefore,  if  the  analyfis  of  the  different  muriates  be  correft, 
there  is  an  unneceffary  want  of  economy  in  ufing  equal  parts  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  mercury ; for  by  calculation, 
at  leaft,  we  fliould  employ  only  one  part  of  the  former  to  eight  of 
the  latter. 

It  is  only  ufed  for  ointments  ; and  its  principal  recommendation 
is  its  fine  white  colour. 

OXIDUM  HYDRARGYRI  CINEREUM. 

Edin. 

AJh~coloured  Oxide  of  ^uicijilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  four  parts ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  five  parts  ; 

Diftilled  water,  fifteen  parts ; 

W ater  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Diffolve  the  mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid  ; then  gradually  add  the 
■diftilled  water,  and  pour  into  the  mixture  as  much  water  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  as  lhall  be  fufficient  to  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  which  is  then  to  be  wafhed 
with  pure  water  and  dried. 


Take  of 


PuLVis  Hydrargyri  Cinereus. 
Dub. 

AJh-coloured  Powder  of  ^uichjilver. 


Quickfilver,  two  ounces ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  and  a half. 

Diffolve  the  quickfilver  with  a moderate  heat,  and  dilute  the  li- 
quor with  eight  ounces  of  cold  diftilled  water ; then  drop  into 
It  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  liquor  of  mild  volatile  alkali, 
25  much  as  may  be  fufficient  to  precipitate  the  metal,  which 
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is  to  be  waihed  wiih  frequent  afiufious  of  warm  water,  and 

afterwards  dried. 

Tile  SI,  p^ocefles,  which  are  eflentially  the  fame,  are  intended 
to  futnilh  a' Ihbihtute  for  the  black  oxide,  of  .quickfilver,  on  which 
yic  efficacy  of  the  mercurials  moll  fitquenily  employed,  and  moll 
cei.tuuily  ufcful,  depends.  In  thefe,  the  mercury  is  oxidized  by 
tritavfition,  in  cpntacl,  with  the  atmolphere  ; but  tlus  operation  is 
bpth  lo  tedious!  aiffi  troublelome,  that  it  . is  often  impcrfetlly  per- 
foriTied  or  affilled  by  improper  means. 

In  the  procelles  we  are  now  explaining,  it  was  fuppoied  that  as 
ammonia  has  a ftronger  affinity. for  nitric  acid  tnan  oxide' of 
mercury  has,  it  would  feparaie  oxide  of  mercury  from  its  folution 
in  nitric  acid ; and,  therefore,  that  the  precipitate  obtained  was 
oxide  of  mercury  fimilar  to  that  formed  by  tituration.  But  lince 
the  nature  of  the  triple  metalline  falts  has  been  better  underllood, 
this  has  been  difeovered  to  be  an  eiror,  although  the  exact  mode 
of  their  aftion  is  not  yet  explained.  The  grey  precipitate  which 
is  formed,  may,  Ipeaking  generally,  be  called  a fub-nitratc  of  mer- 
cury and  ammo'nia  •,  for  it  confills  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  am- 
monia, not  faturated  with  nitric  acid  ; but  even  to  ocular  infpec- 
tion  it  does  not  feem  to  be  homogeneous ; and  when  it  is  digelled 
m acetous  acid,  it  is  partially  dilTolved,  and  the  reliduum  acquires 
a very  pale,  or  almoft  white  colbur.  The  portion  diffolved  leems 
to  be  black  oxide,  and  the  white  reliduum  to  be  pure  fub-nitrate 
of  mercury  and  ammonia,  which,  according  to  Fourcroy,  cryllal- 
lizes  in  brilliant  polyhedral  cryflals,  without  fmell,  of  an  ex- 
tremely flyptic  take,  fcarqely  foluble  in  water,  is  decompoied  by, 
heat,  by  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  by  lime,  potafs,  and 
foda,  and  conlills  of  68.20  oxide  of  mercury,  16  of  ammonia,  and 
1 5.80  of  nitric  acid.  According  to  thele  oblerv'ations,  this  pre- 
paration ought  not  to  be  called  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury,  and  is 
not  identical  with  the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  prepared  by  tri- 
turation. If,  however,  it  anfwered  the  fame  purpoles,  tlie  iden- 
tity would  be  of  liitle  confequence  •,  but  from  its  never  having 
been  introduced  into  general  ule,  although  fo  much  more  cafily 
prepared,  we  may  prelume  that  it  is  not  equal  in  point  of  el- 
licacy. 

Black  oxide  of  mercury  may  however  be  obtained,  according 
to  the  diredlion  of  Saunders,  by  triturating  vrith  lime-water,  and 
fubiequent  edulcoration,  the  fublimed  lub-muriate  of  mercury, 
or  rather  the  precipitated  fub-muriate,  as  propofedby  Gbttling ; and 
that  the  dccompolitiou  may  be  more  eai'y  and  complete,  we  ffiall 
venture  to  luggell,  that  for  this  preparation  the  latter  fub-mu- 
riave  Ibould  not  be  dried,  but  Ihouid  be  triturared  with  the  lime- 
water  as  loon  as  it  is  edulcorated.  This  liraple  black  oxide  cer- 
tainly mcritsia  fair  trial. 


' HYDRAR- 
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HYDRARGYRUS  CUx\I  GRETA. 

Land. 

^lickf.her  %vith  Chalk. 

Take  of 

Purined  quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 

^ Prepared  chalk,  five  ounces, 
liitui-ate  them  together  until  the  globules  difappear. 

QurcKsiLvb.R  has  a firong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  abforbs  it 
llowly  from  the  atmolphere.  But  the  combination  may  be  con- 
luierably  accelerated  by  agitation,  .and  Ihll  more  by  triturating 
quicklilver  with  any  lubftance  which  promotes  its  mechanical  di- 
Tilion,  a,nd  thus  increafes  its  furface.  \^^ith  this  view,  quickfil- 
ver  IS  triturated  with  vifeid  fubfiances,  as  fats,  honey,  fyrup, 

&c.  or  with  pulverulent  fubllances,  as.  thcr  chalk  in  the  prefeiit 
example. 

In  this  Hate  of  oxidizement,  quicklilver  contains  about  0.04  of 
oxygen  according  to  fourcroy,  is  folublc  in  acids  without  the 
extrication  oi  nitrous  gas,  and  is  eafily  reduced  by  heat,  and  even 
by  light. 

1 he  black  oxide  is  the  mildeft,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
elTicacious  ot  the  preparations  of  mercury.  Combined  with  chalk 

ole  ; but  m the  form  of  the  common  mercurial 
pill  and  ointment,  it  is  more  employed  than  any  other  prepara- 
tions ot  the  fame  metal  except  calomel. 

X hydrargyrum  calcjnatum. 

Dub. 

^ Calcmed  dhnclflver. 

1 ake  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  any  quantity. 

Put  It  into  an  open  glafs-veffel,  with' a narrow  mouth  and  wide 
bottom.  Expole  this  to  about  the  fix  hundredth  degree  of 
' heat,  until  the  metal  ne .converted  into  red  fcales. 

Hydrargyrus  Calcinatus. 

Land. 

^ Calcined  ^ickjiiver. 

lake  of  . ^ 

Purified  quickfilv’er,  one  pound. 

quickfilver  in  a flat-bottomed  glafs-cucurbit,  to  an 

1^:  folmt^a  rtd  plre"  ^ 

tinn  T r"  and  therefore  expenfive  onera 

fuher^tr''^^  mercury  is  incapable  of  abforbing  from  the  aLo’ 

It  to  oonJert  it  into  the  Ted 

oxide,  except  when  in  the  flate  of  vapofir.  But  as  the  form 

velTel  , 
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veffeU  which  will  prevent  the  dlflipation  and  lofs  of  the  mercurial 
vapour,  will  at  the  fame  time  hinder  the  free  accefs  and  frequent 
renewal  of  the  air,  the  operation  can  only  proceed  flowly.  The 
veffel  moft  advantageoufly  employed,  is  a wide,  flat-bottled 
matrafs,  with  a very  narrow,  and  a) molt  capillary  neck.  Only 
fo  much  ro,ercury  is  introduced  into  it  as  will  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  matrafs;  and  the  veffel  is  not  inferted  ir«  the  fand  deeper  than 
the  mercury  ftands  within  it.  A degree  of  heat  is  then  applied 
fufHcient  to  caufe  a gentle  ebullition  in  the  mercury,  which  is 
thus  alternately  converted  into  vapour,  and  condenfed  again  m 
the  upper  part  of  the  veffel.  While  in  the  ftate  of  vapour,  it  ab- 
forbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  veflel:  by  which 
means  it  is  gradually  changed  into  a black,  and  then  into  a red 
powder ; but  a complete  converfion  into  the  latter  ftate  is  not  ef- 

feded  in  lefs  than  feveral  months.  r r n 

Red  oxide  of  quickfilver  thus  prepared,  confifts  of  fmall  cry- 
ftalline  grains,  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  very  brilliant  fparkling 
appearance.  By  heat  it  may  be  fublim.ed  in  the  form  of  a beau- 
tifuT  ruby-coloured  vitrified  fubftance.  At  a red  heat  it  is  de- 
compofed,  giving  out  oxygen  gas,  while  the  metal  is  revived,  and 
is  immediately  volatilized.  It  is  foluble  in  feveral  of  the  acids  ; 
and  during  its  folution  it  does  not  decompofe  them  or  water.  It 
is  eafily  difoxidized.  It  contains  about  0.1  oxygen. 

It  is  not  only  an  acrid  fubftance,  violently  purgative  and  eme- 
tic, but  even  cauftic  and  poifonous.  Its  internal  ufe  is  profenbea  ; 
but  it  is  applied  externally  as  an  efcharotic,  being  previoufly  tu- 
turated to  a very  fine  powder ; or  it  is  formed  into  a ftunulating 
ointment  with  undluous  fubftances. 


OXIDUM  HYDRARGYIU  RUBRUM  per  ACIDUM  NI- 
TRICUM;  olim,  Mercurius  Pr.ecii’itatus  Ruber. 

Edin. 

Red  Oxide  of  ^lichfilver  by  Nitric  Acid,  formerly  Red  Precipi- 
tated Mercury. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfllv'cr,  one  pound  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  fixteen  ounces. 

Diffolve  the  quickfilver,  and  evaporate  the  folution,  with  a gentle? 
heat,  to  a dry  white  mafs  ; which,  after  being  ground  into  pow- 
der, is  to  be  put  into  a glafs  cucurbit,  and  to  hat-e  a thick  glafs- 
plate  laid  upon  its  furface.  Then,  having  adapted  a capital] 
Jnd  placed  the  veffel  in  a iand-bath,  apply  a gradually  mereafec. 
beat,  until  the  matter  be  converted  into  very  red  fcales. 


IIydrargyru 
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Htdrargyrus  Nitratus  Ruber. 

Land. 

Red  Nitrated  ^uickjilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Nitrous  acid,  of  each  one  pound; 

Muriatic  acid,  one  drachm. 

Mis  in  a glafs-veflel,  and  diflolve  the  quickfilver  in  a fand-bath ; 
then  raife  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  converted  into  red  cry., 
Hals.  , 

I 

Hydrargyrum  Sub-Nitratum. 

Dub. 

Suh-nitrated  ^uickjtlver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  twenty  ounces  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  twenty-five  ounces. 

Mix  them  in  a glafs-veflel,^  and  dilTolve  the  quickfilver  W’ith  a 
moderate  heat ; then  increafe  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  con- 
verted into  red  fcales. 

In  the  firft  part  of  thefe  proceiTes  a fully  faturated  nitrate  of 
mercury  is  formed.  In  the  fecond  part,  the  metal  is  oxidized  to 
the  maximum  by  the  decompofition  of  the  acid.  When  a fuffi- 
cient  heat  is  applied,  the  nitrate  of  mercury  firft  melts,  then  ex- 
hales nitric  oxide  gas,  and  changes  its  colour  lucceflively  to  yel- 
low, orange,  and  brilliant  purple  red.  If  well  prepared,  it  ftiould 
have  a cryftafline  fcaly  appearance  ; and  it  is  entirely  volatile  at 
a red  heat,  and  foluble  without  any  refiduum  in  nitrous  acid. 
According  to  Fourcroy,  it  contains  no  nitrous  acid,  unlefs  a fuffi- 
cient  heat  has  not  been  applied.  It  therefore  differs  in  no  refpeft 
from  the  red  oxide  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  except 
in  the  facility  of  its  preparation. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  evident  that  no  more  acid 
Ihould  be  employed  than  what  is  abfolutely  necefliiry.  If,  there- 
fore, the  proportion  of  the  Dublin  College  be  fnflicient,  ’that  of 
the  London  muft  be  much  too  large.  The  addition  of  the  fmall 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid  directed  by  the  London  College,  is  faid 
to  increafe -the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  How  it  fiiould  do  fo,  we 
are  at  a lofs  to  conceive  ; for  the  muriatic  acid  having  a ftronger 
affinity  for  mercury  than  nitrous  acid  has,  will  form  with  it  a por- 
tion of  muriate  of  mercury,  which,  being  comparatively  volatile 
will  be  diflipated  long  before  the  nitrate  of  mercury  is  decompo- 
fed.  The  ufe  of  the  muriatic  acid  is  therefore  to  be  rejefted  as 
being  ufelefs  and  extravagant,  and  not  from  the  fear  exprefled  bv 
Mr  Accum,  that  a fubftance  poifonous  in  itfelf  ftiould  be  render., 
ed  more  poifonous. 
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SUB-SULPHAS  HYDRARGYRUFLAVUS;  olim,  Turpe- 
THUM  MinERAI,E.  Edui. 

Yellow  Suh-Sulphate  of  ^/iekfdver,  formerly  Yurpeth  Miner aL 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  four  ounces; 

Sulphuric  acid,  fix  ounces. 

Put  them  into  <i  glals-cuciubif,  and  boil  thern  in  a fand-bath  to 
' drynefs.  Throw  into  boiling  water  the  white  matter,  which  is- 
left  in  the  bottom,  after  having  reduced  it  to  p6wder.  A yel- 
low powder  will  immediately  be  produced,  which  mull  be  Fie- 
quently  waPued  with  warm  water. 


4 


KyDPn-ARGYRUS  Vitriolatus.  . 

Lond. 

Vitriolated  pfuick/iher. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  fifteen  ounces. 

Having  mixed  in  a glafs-veflel,  heat  them  by  degrees  until  they, 
unite,  and  dry  the  matter  completely  with  a I'trong  fire.  rhis> 
matter,  on  Ihb  alfufion  of  a large  quantity  of  hot  diltilled  vvater,. 
will  immediately  become  yellow,  and  fall,  to  powder.  Rub  the.- 
powder  witli  this  water  in  a 'glals- mortar.  After  the  powder 
has  fubfidetl,  F^hr  off  the  .water,  and  wafh  tue  matter  wuh.di- 

Hilled  water  till  it  becomes  infipid. 

The  aaion  of  fulphuric  acid  on  mercury  .has  been  examined! 
with  conlidcrable  attention  by  Fourcroy.  In  the  cold  they  hav^ 
no  aa-ion  on  each  other,  hut  on  the  ‘application  ut  beat,  the  lul- 
phuric  acid  begins  to  be  decompofed,  iulplmroifs  acid  gas  is  ex- 
iricated,  and  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  cormbmes^  with  the  unde- 
compofed  acid,  forming  with  if  a white  fahno  mafs,  coveted  with 
a colourlcfs  fluid.  In  this  ftate  it  redder^  vegetable  allies,  is  aci  id 
and  corrofive,  does  not  become  yellow  by  tlie.  contac.  ot  tne  air, 
and  is  not  decompofed  by  water  cither  warm  hr  Cold.  It  is  tnere-- 
fore  fupcr-fulphate  of  quitkfilver,  and  the  pvopoition  oi  the  acic 

in  excefs  is  variable.  - , n 

By  walhin"  the  I'aline  mefs  relieatetlly  tv.th  Imal!  quant^tle^  ol 
vtater,  it  is  rculered  perfeaiy  neutral,  h no  .on.qet  red.' 

dens  venerable  blues.  It  is  tviiite ; it  crjlialbzes  m plates,  ot  fine 

prifmatic  needles;  it  is  not  very  acrid  ; it  ,s  decompofed  ev 

Jhet  by  cold  or  boiling  water,  but  ts  Colnble  in  500  parts  o th. 
former,  and  in  about  150  of  the  latter,  It  is  mueh  mole  loliiob 
in  water  acidulated  with  tulpHmic  acid,  flic  Uilpnate  T‘‘*' 
Silver  confills  of  73  quiekfilver,  8 o.vygen,  ta  lulpbutic  aeid,  am 


^ Bui  if  infread  of  removing  the  excefs  of  aeid  from  the  fuper 
fulph.ite  of  quickfiivcr,  by  vvaihilir  it  vath  water,  we  continue^t^. 
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action  of  the  heat  according  to  the  diredlions  of  the  CoTlegfes,  there 
is  a copious  evolution  of  lulphurous  acid  gas,  and  ;the_fai4ne  reli- 
duurn  is  converted  into  a white  inafs,  which  therefore  evidently 
contains  both  a larger  proportion  of  mercury,  and  in  a (late  of 
greater  oxidizement,  than  the  fait  from  which  it  was  formed.  But 
this  white  faline  mafs  is  farther  analyzed  by  the  afiufion  of  hot 
water;  for  one  portion  of  it  is  dillblved,  while  tlie  remainder  af- 
fUmes  the  form  of  a beautiful  yellow  powder.  The  portion  dif- 
folved  is  faid  to  contain  excels  of  acid.  The  yellow  powder  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a fub-fulphatc. 

The  fub  lulpliate  of  quicklilver  has  a bright  yfillow  colour,  a 
confiderably  acrid  talle,  is  foluble  in  zoco  parts  of  cold  water,  is 
alio  lolubie  in  fulphuric  acid  flightly  diluted,  and  is  decompofed 
by  the  nitric  acid,  and  forms  muriate  of  quicklilver  with  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  while,  the  neutral  fulphate  forms  fub-muriate.  It  oxi- 
dizes quicklilver,  and  is  converted  by  trituration  wdth  it  into  a 
black  powder.  At  a red  heat  it,  gives  out  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
metal  is  revived.  It  coiilills  of  76  mercury,  ii  oxygen,  10  ful- 
phuric acid,  and  3 water. 

It  is  a lliong  emetic,  and  with  this  intention  operates  the  moll 
powerfully  of  all  the  mercurials  that  can  be'^fafely  given  inter- 
nally. Its  adlion,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  primte  viae  ; it 
will  fometimes  excite  a falivatiou,  if  a purgative  be  not  taken 
foon  after  it.  This  medicine  is  ufed  chiefly  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas, 
and  other  venereal  cafes,  where  there  is  a great  flux  of  humours 
to  the  parts.  Its  chief  ufe  at  prefent  is  in  Iwellings  of  the  tefticle 
from  a venereal  afFcftion ; and  it  feems  not  only  to  ad;  as  a mercu- 
nal,  but  alfo,  by  the  fevefe  vomiting  it  occalions,  to  perform  the 
ofhee  of  a difeutient,  by  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
parts  affed:ed.  It  is  faid  likewife  to  have  been  employed  with 
fuccefs,  in  robnlf  conftitntions,  againft  leprous  diforders,  and  ob- 
ftinate  glandular  obftrndions  : the  'dofe  is  from  two  grains  to  fix 
or  eight.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a grain  or  two  as  an  altera- 
tive and  diaphoretic.  £)r  Hope  fentor  has  found,  that  in  dofes  of 
one  grain,  with  a little  powder  of  liquorice  root,  it  is  the  mofl  con- 
venient errhine  he  lias  had  occafion  to  employ. 

This  medicine-was  lareiy recommended  as  the  moft  effedual 
prefervative  againft  the  hydrophobia. 

On  the  whole,1iowever,  we  conlider  it  as  a^fuperfluous  prepa- 
ration^ whofe  place  may  be  more  fafcH'  fupplied  by  other  mercu- 
rials or  emetics. ' ' ■ - 
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SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  NIGRUM;  olim,  B. 

THIOPS  MiNERALIS. 

Edin. 

Black  Sulphuret  of  ^ick/tlver,  formerly  JEthiops  Mineral. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Sublimed  fulphur,  each  equal  weights. _ 

Grind  them  together  in  a glafs-mortar  with  a glafs-peltle,  till  til 
mercurial  globules  totally  difappear. 

It  is  alfo  prepared  with  twice  the  quantity  of  quickfilver. 


Hydrargyrus  cum  Solphure. 

Land. 

^uickfl-ver  with  Sulphur. 
Hydrargyrum  Sulphuratum  Nigrum. 
Dub. 

Black  Sulphurated  ^uickfiher. 


Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  ' 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  each  one  pound. 

Rub  them  together  until  the  globules  difappear. 

This  procefs,  fimple  as  it  appears,  is  not,  even  in  the  prefer 
advanced  ftate  of  chemiftry,  perfeftly  underftood.  It  was  fct 
merly  imagined,  that  the  quickfilver  was  merely  mechanically  ci 
vided,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  fulphur.  But  that  they  ^ 
really  chemically  united,  is  indifputably  proved  by  the  infolubu 
ty  of  the  compound  in  nitrous  acid.  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion,  tW 
during  the  trituration,  the  mercury  abforbs  oxygen,  and  is  ca 
verted  into  the  black  oxide,  and  that  in  this  ftate  it  is  flight! 
combined  with  the  fulphur.  The  editors  of  Gren  alfo  fuppofer 
to  be  in  the  ftate  of  black  oxide,  but  that  it  is  combined  with  hn 
droguretted  fulphur  ; and  they  dlred  a little  water  to  be  added  dc 
ring  the  trituration,  that  by  its  decompofition  it  may  furniih  tt 

neceffary  hydrogen.  j i.  ^ . 

The  black  fulphuret  of  quickfilver  thus  prepared  by  tritur: 

tion,  has  a pulverulent  form,  is  infoluble  in  nitric  acid,  is  total, 
foluble  in  a folution  of  potafs,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  fra 
this  folution,  by  acids.  It  is  not  altered  by  expofure  to  the  a» 
and  when  heated  in  an  open  veflel,  it  emits  fulphurous  acid  gt 
acquires  a dark  violet  colour,  and,  laftly,  fublimes  in  a bnllia. 
red  mafs,  compofed  of  cryftalline  needles. 

The  combination  of  quickfilver  with  fulphur  may  be  min 
more  fpeedily  effetled  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  by  pouring  t: 
mercury,  previoufly  heated,  upon  the  fulphur  in  a ftate  of  fufir 
and  ftirring  them  until  they  cool,  and  form  a confiftent  m^s,  wh» 
may  be  afterwards  powdered.  The  fulphuret  prepared  by  f^o 
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differs,  however,  from  that  prepared  by  trituration  ; for  it  is  not 
foluble  in  a folution  of  potafs,  but  is  converted  by  long  ebullition 
in  it  into  the  red  fulpliuret,  and  it  alfo  reddens  fpontaneoufly  in 
courle  of  time  from  the  attion  of  the  air.  ^ 

Black  fulphuret  of  mercury  may  be  alfo  prepared  in  the  humid 
way,  as  it  is  called,  by  precipitation,  or  even  by  dired  folution. 
According  to  Bei  thollct,  met cary  agitated  with  fulphuretted  hy- 
droguret  of  ammonia,  forms  a black  fulphuret  exaftly  refembline: 
that  prepared  by  trituration  ; but  it  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of 
ammonia  be  ufed,  the  black  precipitate  formed,  gradually  affumes 
a red  colour,  and  the  folution  contains  fulphuretted  hydroguret  of 

ammonia.  The  fame  phenomena  take  place  with  all  the  mercu- 
rial falts. 

Asa  medicine,  black  fulphuret  of  quickfilver  polTefles  no  very 
confpicuous  effeas.  It  is  principally  ufed  as  an  alterative  in 
glandular  affetbons,  and  m cutaneous  difeafes.  It  has  been  com- 
monly given  in  doles  of  from  5 to  10  grains  ; but  even  in  dofes  of 
leverai  drachms,  and  continued  for  a conliderabie  length  of  time 
It  has  fcarcely  produced  any  lenfible  etfea.  ’ 

hydrargyrum  sulphur ATUM  RUBRUM-  olim 

CiNNABARlS  FaCTITJA.  * * 

Load.  Dub. 

formerly  Faaitious  Cinnabar. 
Quickfilver  purified,  forty  ounces  ; 

Sulphur,  eight  ounces.  , 

MA  th.  quicklilver  with  the  melted  fulphur  aad  if  the  mixture 
aKcs  hie,  extinguifti  it  by  covering  the  vefiTel ; afterwards  re 
duce  the  mafs  to  powder  and  fublime  it. 

As  foot,  as  the  mercury  aud  fulphur  begia  to  unite,  a conlider 
Miy  happens,  and  the  mixture  is  very  apt  to 
t.ke  fire,  efpectally  if  the  proccls  be  fomevvhat  hallily  condufletl 
Ihis  accident  the  operator  will  have  previous  notice  of 
matter  fwelhng  up,  and  growing  fuddenly  conliftent ; ’as  foon  al 
this  happens  the  veflel  muft  be  immediately  clofe-covered 

Irniing  the  lublmuaticn,  care  mull  be  had  that  the  matter  do 
not  me  into  the  neck  of  the  vcffel,  fo  as  to  block  up  and  burft  tie 
glafs.  To  prevent  this,  a wide-necked  bolt  head,  or  rather  an  oJal 
earthen-jar,  coated,  fliould  he  chofen  for  the  fubliming  veffe“  If 
the  former  be  employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  CXe  a 

fuTed  ,h  ‘™;-'*'«’/""‘'»l>at  heated,  in  order  to  be  the  better  af- 
lured  that  the  palTage  is  not  blocking  up  ; the  danver  of  i 

may  be  prevented  by  eautioufly  railing^ thl  veffel  higL-r  iVom  the 

cafes '^he  r?lr feces  will  remain.  I„  fnah 
■ »lcs,  the  fubltmauoii  may  be  kpown  to  be  over,  by  introducing  a 

wire 
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■wire  as  before,  and  feeling  therewith  the  bottom  of  the  veffel, 
which  will  then  be  perfeftly  fmooth  ; if  any  roughnefs  or  in- 
equalities are  perceived,  either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the 
fublimation  is  not  completed  ; if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the  wire 
will  foon  be  covered  over  with  the  rifmg  cinnabar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in  large  quantity,  employ  earthen 
jars,  which  in  lhape  pretty  much  refemble  an  egg.  Thefe  are  of 
difterent  fizes,  according  to  the  quantity  intended  to  be  made  at 
one  fubi’mation,  which  fometimes  amounts  to  ttvD  hundredweight. 
The  jar  is  ufually  coat;d  from  the  fmall  end  almoft  to  the  middle, 
to  prevent  its  breaking  from  the  vehemence  or  irregularity  of  the 
fire.  The  greater  part,  which  is  placed  uppermoft,  not  being  re* 
ceived  -w’ithm  the  furnace,  has  no  occafion  for  this  defence.  The 
whole  fecret,  with  regard  to  this  procefs,  is  the  management  of 
the  lire,  which  Ihould  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  keep  the  matter  conti- 
nually fubliming  to  the  upper  part  of  the  jar, without  coming  out 
at  its  mouth,  which  is  covered  with  an  iron-plate.  Care  Ihould  al- 
fo  be  taken  to  put  into  tlie  fubliming  veflel  only  fmall  quantities 
of  the  mixture  at  a time. 

When  taken  out  of  the  fubliming  veffels,  the  red  fulphuret  of 
quickfilver  is  a brilliant  cryftalline  mafs,  and  firft  acquires  its  very 
rich  colour  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  a fine  potvder  by  tritu- 
. ration.  It  has  neither  fmell  nor  tafte,  and  is  infoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  In  clofe  veffels  it  fublimes  entirely  unchanged,  but 
requires  for  this  purpofe  a pretty  great  degree  of  heat.  It  is  not 
foluble  in  any  acid,  and  is  only  decompofed  by  the  nitro-muriatic, 
which  diffolves  the  quickfilvetj  and  feparates  the  fulphur.  It  is 
not  decompofed  by  boiling  it  with  folutions  of  the  alkalies,  but 
is  decompof^id  by  melting  it  with  potafs,  foda,  lime',  iron,  lead, 
copper,  antimony,  and  feveral  other  metals.  Prouft  has  proved  it 
to  conlift  of  85  quickfilver,  and  14  or  14!-  fulphur,  and  that  the 
quickfilver  is  not  oxidized  to  a maximum,  as  had  been  falfely  fup- 
pofed,  but  in  its  metallic  Hate.  His  analylis  is  confirmed  by  the 
other  methods  by  which  cinnabar  may  be  prepared.  I'hus,  the  . 
black  fulphuret  of  cjuickfilver  by  fufion  is  convened  into  the  red 
fulphuret.,  by  boilixig  it  in  a folution  of  potafs,  which  can  only 
by  difl’olving  the  fulphuretted  hydrogen  and  fuperfluous  ful- 
phur. Sub-muriate,  or  lub  fulphate  of  mercury,  fublimed  with- 
fulphur,  furnilh  red  fulphuret  of  mercury,  and  muriate,  or  ful- 
phate, of  mercury. 

Red  fulphuret  of  quickfilver  is  fometimes  ufed  in  fumigations 
aga'nll  venereal  idcers  in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and.tliroat.  Half  a 
dram  of  it  burnt,  tlie  fume  being  imbibed  with  the  breath,  has 
occalioncd  a violent  falivaticn.  'I  his  effetlis  by  ho  means  owing 
to  the  medicine  as  a fulpliuret  •,  for  v/hen  fet  oh  lire,  it  is  no  long- 
er fuel),  but  mercury  reJctlvcd  into  vapour,  and  blended  with  the^ 

fulpliureoiTS  ' 
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fulphurous  acid  gas ; in  which  circumftances,  this  mineral  has 
very  powerful  efFefts. 

Mr  Pearfon,  from  his  experiments  on  mercurial  fumigation,  con- 
cludes, that  where  checking  die  progiefs  of  the  difeafe  fuddenly 
IS  an  objed  of  great  moment,  and  where  the  body  is  covered  with 
ulcers  or  large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and,  in  general,  to  ulcers 
fungi,  pd  excreicences,  the  vapour  of  mercury  is  an  application 
o great  eflicacy  and  utility  ; but  that  it  is  apt  to  induce  a ptyalifm 
rapidly,  and  great  confequent  debility,  and  that  for  the  purpofe  of 
lecuring  the  conftitution  againft  a relapfe,  as  great  a quantity  of 
mercury  mult  be  introduced  into  the  lyltem,  by  inunaion,  as  if 
no  funiigation  had  been  employed. 


.CHAP.  X. 

LEAD. 


ACETIS  PLUMBI;  olim,  Saccharum  Saturki. 

’ Edin. 

Take  of  of  Lead  ; formerly  Sugar  of  Lead. 

White  oxide  of  lead,  any  quantity  ; 

Putit  into  a cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  of 
Dillilled  acetous- acid  ten  times  its  weight 

“‘f become 

e e to  become  fweet.  Then  evaporate  ail  the  liquor 'freed 
from  impunt.ee  m a glals-veffei,  to  the  confiltence  of  tLn  LZT 
and  fet  .t  al.de  .n  a cold  place,  that  cryllals  may  be  formed’ 
M are  to  be  dried  in  the  Ihade.  The  m„.ai.,ing  1100^  t’ 
gam  to  be  evaporated,  that  new  cryftals  maybe  formed--and 
tre^evaporation  .s  to  be  repeated  until  no  more  cryllals’cpn- 

CeruSSA.  AcETrlTA. 

Land. 

Take  of  Acetated  Cerufe. 

Cerufe,  one  pound; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon  and  a half. 

°t'het"fih'^^l '^'^egar  is  faturated- 
alide  to  ^y'ltmfe.  evaporation,  fet  k 

^ £ JDuh. 
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Dul, 

Take  of 

Cerufe,  any  quantity ; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  ten  times  as  much. 

Digeft  in  a glafs-vefTel,  until  the  vinegar  become  fweet.  Having 
poured  this  off,  add  more  vinegar,  until  it  ceafe  to  become  fweet. 
Filter  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  llowly,  fo  that  it  may  form 
cryflals,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  ftiade., 

The  acetite  of  lead  is  feldom  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  as 
he  can  procure  it  at  an  infinitely  cheaper  rate  from  thofe  who  ma- 
nufacture it  in  large  quantities.  The  preparation  of  it,  as  directed 
by  the  Colleges,  is  a cafe  of  limple  folution.  The  procefs  fre- 
quently fails,  from  the  oxide  of  lead  employed  being  adulterated, 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  fome  other  earthy  fubftance.  1 he  ace- 
tous acid  employed,  ftiould  be  as  ftrong  as  can  be  procured  for 
with  a weak  acid  the  produdl,  of  pure  ialt  is  fmall,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  mother-water  is  increafed.  The  addition  of  a Imall  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  to  the  folution,  after  it  has  been  duly  evaporated, 
is  faid  to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  cryflals.  The  mother-water 
may  alfo  be  made  to  furnifb  pure  cryflals,  by  adding  to  it  a frefh 
portion  of  acetous  acid ; for  without  that  precaution,  it  furnilhes 
only  a very  heavy,  yellow,  pulverulent  mafs,  in  which  there 
feems  to  be  an  excefs  of  oxide  of  lead. 

The  manufadure  of  acetite  of  lead  is  conduced  more  economi- 
cally, when  the  oxide  is  diffolved  in  the  acid  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  is  prepared ; which  is  done  by  alternately  expofing  plates  of  lead 
to  the  vapour  of  acetous  acid,  and  immerfing  the  plates  thus  co- 
vered with  oxide  into  the  acid  itfelf.  , 

Acetite  of  lead  has  a fweet  flyptic  tafle.  It  has  a white  colour, 
and  cryflallizes  in  flat  parallelopipeds,  terminated  by  a wedge,  or 
more  commonly  in  fhihing  needles.  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and 
in  alcohol ; efflorefces  flightly  in  the  air,  and  is  decompofed  by 
heat  and  light.  It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  the  alkalies,  and  moll  of 
the  earths  and  acids.  The  proportions  of  its  conllituents  have  not 
been  afcertained. 

The  internal  ufe  of  acetite  of  lead,  notwithflanding  the  enco- 
miums fome  have  been  rafh  enough  to  bellow  upon  it,  is  entirely 
' .to  be  rejefted.  It  forms,  however,  a very  valuable  external  ap- 
plication in  external  and  phlegmonic  inflammations,  bruifes,  and 
difeafes  of  the  Ikin.  It  is  always  applied  in  folution,  either  Am- 
ply^ as  to  the  eyes,  or  by  means  of  cloths  foaked  in  it,  or  mixed 
with  bread-crumb.  A drachm,  with  five  ounces  of  any  dillilled 
water,  forms  a flrong  folution,  and  with  ten  ounces  of  water  a 
weak  folution.  If  common  water  be  ufed,  the  addition  of  a- 
bout  a drachm  of  acetous  acid  will  be  neceflary  to  keep  the  lead 

in  folution..  . » 

AQUA 
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Chap.  X. 


Of  Lead, 


AQUA  LITHARGYRI  ACETATI. 


Lond. 


LiciuoR  Lithargyri  Acetati  ; olim,  Extractum  SaTurni. 

Dub. 

IV ater  cf  Ac  dated  Litharge^  formerlj  ExtraB  of  Lead,  ' 


Mix,  and  boil  to  lix  pints,  conllantlj  ftirring ; then  fet  it  afide. 
After  the  feces  have  fubiided,  ftrain. 

Liquor  LixHARGYjti  Acetati  Compositus. 

Dub. 


Liquor  of  a^etated  litharge,  a drachm  ; 

Diltilled  water,  fourteen  ounces,  (one  pint,  Lo?id.~) ; 

Wealcer  fpint  of  wine,  a drachm. 

Mix  the  fpmt  and  liquor  of  acetated  litharge,  th^enadd  the  diftilled 


These  preparations  do  not  differ  from  folutions  of  the  fame 
Itrength  of  acetite  of  lead,  and  are  lefs  proper  as  their  ftrength  is 
apt  to  vary.  The  vitrified  oxide  of  lead  made  ufe  of  in  this  in- 
itance,  is  lefs  eafily  foluble,  on  account  of  its  greater  force  of  ag- 
gregation, than  the  white  oxide;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  lefs 
liable  to  be  adulterated.  The  addition  of  the  diluted  alcohol  to  the 
weak  folution,  is  intended  to  prevent  its  decompofition,  but  it  aL 
io  renders  it  llightly  flimulant. 


Take  of 

Litharge,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces ; 
Dillilled  vinegar,  one  gallon. 


Aqua  Lithargyri  Acetati  Composita. 


Take  of 


Lond. 

Compou?id  Liquor  of  Acetated  Litharge. 


water. 


CHAP.  XI, 


TIN, 


STANNI  PULVIS. 


Take  of 

Tin.  fnnr 


Lond. 

P owder  of  Tin, 


C^g  a 


pour  It  into  R clean  iron 
' agitation  or  trituration  ; 


a hair-fieve. 

Duh, 


i 
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Duh. 


Take  of 

Tin,  any  quantity. 

Having  melted  it  over  the  fire,  agitate  it  while  it  is  cooling,  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  fintil  it  be  reduced  to  powder  j which  Is  to  bp 
paffed  when  cold  through  a fieve. 

The  College  of  Edinburgh  do  not  give  this  preparation,  inferr- 
ing Limatura  et  Pulvis  Stu7ini  in  their  lift  of  the  materia  medica. 
It  IS  often  emplbyed  as  a remedy  againft  worms,  particularly  the, 
flat  kinds,  which  too  often  elude  the  force  of  other  medicines. 
The  general  dofe  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm  j fome  confine  it 
to  a few  grains.  But  Dr  Alfton  aflures  us,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Efl'ays,  that  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  its  being  given  in  much 
larger  quantities.  He  direfts  an  ounce  of  the  powder  on  an  empty 
ftomach  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  molalTes ; next  day,  half  an 
ounce  ; and  the  day  following,  half  an  ounce  more ; after  which, 
a cathartic  is  adminiftered.  He  fays  the  worms  are  ufually  voided 
during  the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that  pains  of  the  ftomach 
occafioned  by  them  are  removed  almoft  immediately  upon  taking 
the  firft  dofe  of  the  tin. 

This  practice  is  fometiraes  fuccefsful  In  the  expulfion  of  taeniae, 
hut  by  no  means  fo  frequently  as  Dr  Alfton’s  obfervatioqs  would 
lead  us  to  hope. 

Blane’s  powder,  which  certainly  fucceeds  fometimes  in  curing 
the  diltemper  in  dogs,  feems  to  be  a fulphuretted  oxide  of  tin. 


CHAP.  XII. 


ZINC. 


OXIDUM  ZINCI. 

Edin. 

Oxide  of  Z.mc. 

Let  a large  crucible  bfe  placed  in  a furnace  filled  with  live  coals, 
fo  as  to  bt  fomcwhat  inclined  towards  its  mouth  j and  when  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  is  moderately  red,  throw  into  it  a fmall 
piece  of  zinc,  about  the  weight  of  a drachm.  The  zinc  foon 
inflames,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  converted  into  white  flakes, 
which  are  to  be  from  time  to  time  removed  from  the  furface  of 

the 
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the  metal  with  an  iron  fpatula,  that  the  combuftion  may  be 
mfiv&  complete ; and  at  lall,  when  the  zinc  ceafes  to  flame,  the 
oxide  of  zinc  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  crucible.  Having  put 
in  another  piece  of  zinc,  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated,  and 
may  bp  repeated  as  often  as  is  neceflTary.  Laftly,  the  oxide  of 
zinc  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

ZiNCUM  Calcinaxum, 

Land, 

Calcined  Zine. 

Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  pieces,  eight  ounces. 

Throw  the  zinc  at  feveral  times  into  an  ignited,  large,  deep,  and 
inclined  crucible  ; placing  over  it  another  crucible,  in  luch  a 
manner  that  the  air  may  have  free  accefs  to  the  burning  zinc, 
i ake  out  the  calx  as  loon  as  it  appears,  and  pafs  its  white  and  - 
lighter  part  through  a fieve. 

Calx  Zinc-i  ; oliin,  Flores  Zxnci. 

Dub. 

Calx  of  Zinc,  formerly  Flowers  of  Zinc. 

Take  of  . . 

Zinc,  broken  into  pieces,  any  quantity. 

different  times,  into  a fufficiently  deep  crucible,  heat- 
ed red-hot,  and  placed-  with  its  mouth  inclined  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace.  After  each  time  any  zinc  is  thrown  in, 
cover  the  crucible  wuth  another  inverted  over  it,  but  fo  that 

l/rv  r7  and 

very  light  calx  for  ufe.' 

• inllance  of  Ample  oxidizem^nt.  At  a red  heat 

zinc  attradls  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere  fo  llrongly,  that  it  is 
quickly^overed  with  a cruft  of  white  oxide,  which  p events  the 
air  from  adiiig  on  the  metal  below ; and  therefore  we  are  defined 
to  operate  only  on  fmall  pieces  at  a time,  and  to  place  the  cru- 

tioduce°fSff  take  out  the  oxide  foLed,  and  In- 

broken  nr  r u of  o^ide  is 

white  or  inflames,  and  burns  with  a brilliant 

,^^n  t r f f at  the  fame  time  converted 
ar-e  dired  docculi.  1 o fave  tliefe  as  much  as  poffible,  we 

whh  7 ^ crucible,  and  to  cover  it 

nrev  t eligible.  Hut  as  we  muft  not  cover  it  fo  as  to 

?au7on  be^  accefs  of  the  air,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  pre- 
oviH-  fervice.  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  zinc  is,  how- 

• ’ ^^od  in  the  crucible,  without  being  previoully  converted 

“ thZr'i’  “ide  .=  always 
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The  oxide  thus  obtained  is  of  a pure  white  colour,  without 
fmell  or  tafte,  infufible  and  fixed  in  the  fire,  infoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  and  entirely  foluble  in  acids.  The  prefence  of  lead  in  it 
is  detefted  by  fulphuric  acid,  which  forms  in  that  cafe  an  infolu- 
ble fulphate  of  lead.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc  centals  82.15 
zinc,  and  17.85  oxygen.  - ^ 

White  oxide  of  zinc  is  applied  externally  as  a detergent  and 
exficcant  remedy.  With  twice  its  weight  of  axunge,  it  forms  an 
excellent  application  to  deep  chops,  or  excoriated  nipples.  But 
befides  being  applied  externally,  it  has  alfo  of  late  been  ufed  in- 
ternally. In  dofes  from  one  to  feyen  or  eight  grains,  it  has  been 
much  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  epilepfy  and  feveral  fpafmodic  af- 
feftions  : and  there  are  fufficient  teftimonies  of  their  good  effefts, 
where  tonic  remedies  in  thofe  affeftions  are  proper. 

CARBONAS  ZINCI  IMPURUS  PR^PARATUS ; olim, 
'Lapis  Calaminaris  Pr.eparatus. 

Edin. 

Prepared  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zitic,  formerly  Prepared  Cala- 
mine. 

The  impure  carbdnate  of  zinc,  after  being  roafted  by  thofe 
who  make  brafs,  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  (p.  415.) 

Lapis  Calaminaris  Prjeparatus. 

Dub. 

Prepared  Calamine. 

Reduce  calcined  calamine  to  powder,  and  feparate  the  impalpable 
parts  in  the  fame  manner  that  is  direded  in  the  preparation  of 
crabs  claws,  (p.  415.) 

Land. 

See  the  preparation  of  fubftances  infoluble  in  water,  (p.  415.) 

As  this  oxide  of  zinc  is  intended  for  external  application,  and 
often  to  parts  very  eafily  irritated,  too  much  pains  caunot  be  be- 
Rowed  in  reducing  it  to  a fine  powder. 

OXIDUM  ZINCI  IMPURUM  PRALPARATUM  i olim,  Tu- 

TIA  PRiEPARATA. 

Edin. 

Prepared  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc,  formerly  Prepared  futty. 

Jt  is  prepared  as  carbonate  of  limej  (p.  415*) 

TuTIA  PRiEPARATA. 

Eond.  V 

Prepared  futty, 

See  the  preparation  of  fubftances  infoluble  in  water,  (p.  415.) 
ThJS  oxide  13  alio  prepared  for  external  ufe  only. 
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SULPHAS  ZINCL 

Kdin. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Zinc,  cut  into  fnjall  pieces,  three  ounces  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  five  ounces.  ^ 

Water,  twenty  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  when  the  eft'ervefcence  is  finiflred,  digeft  the  mix- 
ture for  a little  on  hot  fand  ; then  ftrain  the  deca  ed  liquor 
through  paper,  and  after  proper  evaporation  ,fet  it  apart,  that  it 
may  cryllallize. 

ZiNCUM  VlTRIOLATUM. 

Lond."  Dub. 

V^itriolated  Zinc, 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  and  filter  through  paper.  After  proper  evaporation,  fet  it 
afide  in  a cold  place  tocryftallize. 

The  fulphate  of  zinc  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  but  always 
contains  iron,  copper,  and  a little  lead,  prom  the  mode  of  its 
preparation,  there  is  alfo  a deficiency  of  acid  and  water  of  cryftal- 
lization.  The  means  directed  for  purifying  it  by  the  London  and 
Dublin  Colleges  willfupply  thefe,  but  do  not  feparate  the  foreign 
metals,  except  perhaps  the  lead.  If,  therefore,  a pure  fulphate  of 
zinc  be  wanted,  we  may,  according  to  the  diredions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  diffolve  pure  zinc  in  pure  fulphuric  acid;  but  we 
believe  this  procefs  is  very  rarely  pradtifed,  efpecially  as  the  com- 
mon fulphate  of  zinc  may  be  fufficiently  purified  by  expofing' 
it  in  folution  to  the  air,  by  which  means  red  oxide  of  iron  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  by  digefting  it  upon  pure  zinc,  which  precipitates 
the  other  metals. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  cryftallizes  in  tetrahedral  prifms  terminated 
by  pyramids.  It  has  a metallic,  ftyptic  tafte  ; efflorefces  flowly 
when  expofed  to  the  air.  It  is  foluble  in  2.5  parts  of  water  at 
60°,  and  in  much  lefs  boiling  water.  It  is  not  foluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  decompofed  by  the  alkalies  and  earths,  hydroguretted  ful- 
phurets,  and  fulphuretted  hydrogurets.  It  confills  of  20  ox^ide  of 
zinc,  40  acid,  and  40  water  of  cryltallization. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  in  dofes  from  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm, 
operates  almoft  inllantly  as  an  emetic,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
perfeftly  fafe.  It  is  therefore  given,  when  immediate  vomiting 
is  required,  as  in  cafes  where  poifon  has  been  fwallowed.  By 
«imploying  it  internally,  in  fmaller  dofes,  it  afts  as  a tonic ; and  ' 
f9mc  thijjk  it  in  every  cafe  preferable  to  the  oxides  ziqci. 

G g 4 _ Externally 
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^ Externally  it  is  ufed  as  a ftyptic  application  to  ftop  haemorrha- 
gies;  diniinifli  increafed  difcharges,  as  gonorrhoea;  and  to  cure 
external  inflammations  arifing  from  debility  and  relaxation  of 
the  blood-veffels,  as  in  fome  cafes  of  ophthalmia. 

SOLUTIO  SULPHATIS  ZINCI. 

Edift. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of 'Zinc, 
tak6  df  .Jrj 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  fixteen  grains  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces ; 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  fixteen  drops. 

Diflolve  the  fulphate  of  zinc  in  the  water;  then,  having  added  the 
acid,  filter  through  paper. 

• The  acid  is  here  added  to  diffolye  the  excefs  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  the  common  fulphate  often  contains.  This  folution  is  of 
a ftrength  proper  for  injefting  into  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea,  or 
applying  to  the  eyes  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

AQUA  ZINCI  VITRIOLATI  cum  CAMPHORA. 

Land, 

W ater  of  Vitriolated  Zinc  with  Camphor. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce; 

Camphorated  fpirit,  half  an  ounce,  by  meafure  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints; 

Mix,  and  filter  through  paper. 

It  is  ufed  externally  as  a lotion  for  fome  ulcers,  particularly 
thofe  in  which  it  is  neceflary  to  reftrain  a great  difcharge.  It  is 
alfo  not  unfrequently  employed  as  a collyrium  in  fome  cafes  of 
pphthalmia,  where  a large  difcharge  of  watery  fluid  takes  place 
Iroin'  the  eyes  with  but  l-ittle  inflammation ; but  when  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  this  tender  organ,  it  ought  firlt,  at  leaft,  to  be  diluted 
by  the  addition  of  more  water. 

AQUA  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITA. 

Lond. 

Compound  Alum  Water. 

Take  of 
Alum, 

Vitriolated  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  diitilled  water,  two  pints. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  falts  in  a glafs-velTel,  and  ftraln. 

Tins  water  was  long  known  in  our  Ihops,  under  the  title  of 
Aij^ua  alnminofa  Bateana, 


It 
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It  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  and  healing  ulcers  and  wounds ; and  for 
removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with  it  hot 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  fometimes  likewife  employed 
as  a collynum  ; and  as  an  injedion  in  gonorrhoea  and  fliior  albus, 
when  not  accompanied  with  virulence 

SOLUTIO  ACETITIS  ZINCI. 

Edin. 

Solution  of  Acctite  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  a drachm  ; 

Diftilled  water,  ten  ounces. 

Diflblve. 

Take  of 

Acetite  of  lead,  four  fcruples  ^ 

Diftilled  water,  ten  ounces. 

Difl'olve. 

Mix  the  folutions ; let  them  ftand  at  reft  a little,  and  then  filter 
the  liquor. 

This  is  a cafe  of  double  eledive  attradion,  the  lead  combining 
and  forming  an  infoluble  compound  with  the  fulphuric  acid,  while 
the  zinc  unites  with  the  acetous  acid,  and  remains  in  folution. 

The  acetite  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  talcy 
cryftals.  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and  is  decompofed  by  heat.  It  is 
not  poifonous. 

Vi^hen  cryftailized  acetite  of  lead  and  fulphate  of  zinc  are  tritu-  ' 
rated  together,  the  mixture  prefently  becomes  moift,  which  is 
owing  to  tile  new  compounds  combining  with  lefs  water  of  cry- 
ftallization  than  the  original  falts,  by  which  means  a portion  of 
the  water  is  difengaged  in  its  fluid  form. 

The  folution  of  acetite  of  zinc  is  with  many  praditioners  de- 
fer vedly  much  efteemed  as  an  aftnngent  coliyrium,  and  injec- 
tion. ' 

CHAP.  XIIL 

ALCOHOL,  ETHER,  and  ETHEREAL  SPIRITS. 

ALCOHOL. 

Lond. 

Ardent  Spirit. 

Take  of 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon ; 

Prepared 
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Prepared  kali,  made  hot,  one  pound  and  a half ; 

Pure  kali,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  vinous  fpirit  with  the  pure  kali,  and  afcerivards  add  one" 
•pound  of  the  hot  prepared  kali ; lliake  them,  and  digdt  i'ot. 
twenty-four  hours.  Pour  off  the  fpirit,  to  which  add  the  relit 
of  the  prepared  kali,  and  diftil  in  a water-bath.  It  is  to  be? 
kept  in  a veffel  well-flopped.  The  kali  fhould  be  heated  toj 
300°  Fahrenheit. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as; 
815  to  1000. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  five  pounds  ; 

Pearl-afhes,  dried  over  the  fire,  and  flill  warm,  one  pound  j 
Cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  in  powder,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  fpirit  and  the  cauflic  alkali;  add  the  pearl  allies,  pre-- 
vioufly  reduced  to  powder,  and  digeft  the  mixture  for  three,' 
days,  frequently  agitating  it ; then  pour  off  the  fpirit,  and  dif-- 
til  over  three  pounds  with  a moderate  heat. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  fpirit  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  asr 
820  to  1000. 

The  theory  of  thefe  procefles  has  been  already  explained! 
(P-  129.),  and  alfo  the  fuperiority  of  muriate  of  lime  over  car- 
bonate of  potafs  for  feparating  the  laft  portions  of  water  from  al-- 
9ohol.  The  potafs  is  ufed  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges^ 
in  fuch  fmall  quantity  that  it  can  have  little  eftetl ; when  added: 
in  confiderable  quantity,  it  ads  upon  the  alcohol  itfelf,  and  decom- 
pofes  it.  The  Edinburgh  College  give  no  dire£tions  for  the  pi'e- 
paration  of  a perfectly  pure  alcohol,  as  it  is  never  ufed  in  phar— 
macy ; but  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  they  have  given  the 
title  of  alcohol  io  a liquid  which  is  not  the  alcohol  of  chemifts. 

• ' iETHER  SULPHURICUS. 

Kdin.  » 

Sulphuric  Ethel-. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Alcohol,  each  thirty-two  ounces.  ' 

Pour  the  fpirit  into  a glafs-retort  fit  for  fuftaining  a fudden  heat,, 
and  add  to  it  the  acid  in  an  uninterrupted  ftream.  Mix  them, 
by  degrees,  Ihal^ing  them  moderately  and  frequently  ; this  done,, 
inftamly  diftil  from  fand  previoufly  heated  for  the  purpofe,  into' 
a receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  fnow.  But  the  heat  is  to  be: 
fo  managed,  that  the  liquor  fhall  boil  as  foon  as  poflible,  andi 
continue  to  boil  till  fixteen  ounces  are  drawn  oft' ; then  let  the; 
retort  be  removed  from  the  fand, 
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To  the  diftilled  liquor  add  two  drachms  of  potafs ; then  diftll  from 
a very  high  retort,  with  a very  gentle  heat,  into  a cool  recei- 
ver, until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn  off. 

If  lixteen  ounces  of  alcohol  be  poured  upon  the  acid  remaining  in 
the  retort  after  the  firft  dijlillation,  and  the  dillillation  be  re- 
peated, more  ether  will  be  obtained  ; and  this  may  be  repeated 
I'everal  times. 

^Ether  Vitriolicus. 

Land. 

Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

The  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  pounds  by  weight  ■, 

Water  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 

Shake  them  together,  and  diftil,  with  a gentle  heat,  fourteen  oun- 
ces by  meafure.  ^ 

^.THER  Vitriolicus. 

Duh. 

Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  ethereal  liquor,  fixte^  ounces  ; 

Cauilic  vegetable  alkali,  in  powder,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  diftil  with  a gentle  heat  ten  ounces  from  a very 
high  retort  into  a cooled  receiver. 

iETHER  SULPHURICUS  cum  ALCOHOLE. 

Edm. 

Sulphuric  Ether  with  Alcohol. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  ether,  one  part  j , , 

Alcohol,  two  parts. 

Mix  them. 

SpIRITUS  iExUERIS  VlTRIOLICIp 
Land. 

Spirit  of  Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

Rediified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound. 

Pour  the  acid  gradually  upon  the  fpirit,  and  mix  them  by  fhaking  ; 
then  diftll  with  a gentle  heat,  from  a retort  into  a,  tubulated  re- 
ceiver, to  which  another  recipient  is  fitted,  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic 
ether  till  fulphureous  vapours  begin  to  rife. 

If  you  apply  another  receiver,  and  continue  the  diftillation,  a 
little  oil  of  wine  will  be  obtained,  which  is  to  be  preferved  for 
ufe, 
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Liquor  iLruEREus  Vitriolicus» 

Dub. 

itriolic  Ethereal  Liquor. 

Take  of  ^ 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  thirty^-two  ounces. 

Put  the  fpirit  into  a glais-retort,  capable  of  fupporting  a fudden 
heat,  and  pour  upon  it  the  acid  in  a continued  llream.  Mis; 
them  gradually,  and  having  placed  the  retort  in  fand  previoufly,- 
heated,  diftil  the  liquor  into  a cool  receiver.  But  the  heat  U' 
to  be  fo  regulated,  that  the  mixture  may  boil  as  foon  as  poL- 
lible ; and  the  retort  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fand  when  fix-.- 
teen  oupces  have  come  over. 

OLEUM  VINE 

Land. 

Oil  of  Millie. 

Take  of 
Alcohol, 

Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint. 

Mix  them  by  degrees,  and  didil ; taking  care  that  no  black  froth: 
pals  into  the  receiver.  Separate  the  oily  part  of  the  diftilledi 
liquor  from  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid.  To  the  oily  part  add  as 
much  water  of  pure  kali  as  is  fufficient  to  corrcd  the  fulphu-. 
rcous  fmell ; then  diftil  olf  the  little  ether  with  a gentle  heat.. 
The  oil  of  wine  will  remain  in  the  retort,  fwimming  on  the 
watery  liquor  j from  which  it  is  to  be  feparated. 

SPIRITUS  yETHERIS  VITRIOLICI  COMPOSITUS. 

Land. 

Compound  Spirit  of  P' itriolic  Ether, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  poun;^3  • 

Oil  of  wine,  three  drachms.  , 

Mix  them. 


liquor  AiTHEREUS  OLEOSUS  ; ollm,  Liquor 
Ni  Anodynus.  Duh. 


Hoffma.v- 


Oilp  Ethereal  Liquor,  formerly  Anodyne  Liquor  of  Hoffmann. 

Take  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of  the  vitrio- 
lic ether. 

Diftil  to  one-half  with  a moderate  heat. 


The  produfts  anfing  from  the  decompofition  of  alcohol  by  the 
acliou  of  the  acids  are  extremely  curious  f.nd  interefting.  Thp 
theory  of  their  formation  was  not  underftood  until  lately,  when  it 
admirably  explained  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquclin,  who  fliew- 
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ed  that  the  acid  remains  unchanged,  and  tliat  the  alcohol  is  con- 
verted into  ether,  water,  and  charcoal. 

'1  he  moft  convenient  way  of  mixing  the  Ingredients  is  to  put 
the  alcohol  into  the  retort  lirft,  and,  with  a long-tubed  funnel 
reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  to  pour  in  the  acid. 
By  cautious  agitation  the  two  fluids  unite,  and  heat  is  produjced, 
which  may  b«  taken  advantage  of  in  the  diftillation,  if  we  hav^e 
a fand-bath  previoufly  heated  to  the  fajne  degree,  to  fet  the  re- 
tort into  immediately  after' the  mixture  is  completed;  nor  is 
there  any  occalion  for  a tubulated  receiver,  if  we  immerfe  the  or- 
dinary receiver,  which  ought  to  be  large,  in  water,  or  bury  it  in 
broken  ice. 

The  dilHllation  fliould  be  performed  with  an  equal  and  very 
gentle  heat.  The  jundlure  of  the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  be 
luted  with  a pafte  made  of  linfeed  meal,  and  further  fecured  by  a 
piece  of  wet  bladder. 

Immediately  on  mixing  the  acid  with  the  alcohol,  there  is  a 
coniiderable  increale  of  temperature,  and  a flight  difengagement 
of  alcohol,  iomewhat  altered,  and  having  an  aromatic  odour.  On 
placing  the.  retort  in' the  fand  bath,  a portion  of  pure  alcohol 
iirft  comes  over  ; and  when  the  mixture  in  the  retort  boils,  the 
ether  rifes,  and  is  condenfed  in  thin,  broad,  ftraight  flreaks,  having 
the  appearance  of  oil.  Until  the  liquor  which  pafles  over  into  the 
receiver  amounts  to  about  half,  or  fomew'hat  more  than  half,  of 
the  alcohol  operated  on,  it  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  tihere  has  been  no  produdlien  of  any  permanently  elaf- 
tic  fluid : but  now  the  produdlion  of  ether  cealcs  ; the  fulphuric 
acid  is  decompofed ; and  fulphureous  vapours  begin  to  arife, 
which  condenfe  in  irregular  flreaks,  or  in  drops  : we  mufl  there- 
fore cither  put  a flop  to  the  procefs,  or  change  the  receiver.  In 
the  latter  cafe  the  products,  are  fulphurous  acid,  acetous  acid, 
water,  and  oil  of  wine,  as  it  was  called,  accompanied  towards  the 
end  by 'a  peculiar  fpecies  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  called  by 
the  Dutch  cliemifls  Olefiant  gas ; becaufe,  when  mixed  with  oxy- 
genized muriatic  acid,  it  forms  oil.  At  lafl  the  matter  in  the 
retort,  which  has  now  become  tliick  and  black,  fwells  up,  and 
prevents  us  from  carrying  the  procefs  further. 

If  we  flop  the  procefs  before  the  fulphureous  vapours  arife,  the 
whole  acid,  diluted  with  a proportion  of  water,  and  mixed  with 
charcoal,  remains  in  the  retort ; but  if  we  allow  the  procefs  to  go 
on,  there  is  a continual  decompofition  of  the  acid,  which  is  there- 
fore diminiflied  in  quantity.  In  either  cafe,  according  to  Pioufl, 
the  lulphiuic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  black  refiduum  in 
the  retort,  by  diluting  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  filtering 
it  through  linen,  and  evaporating  it  till  it  acquire  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity- 1.84,  then  adding  about  one  fivc-hundi  edtb  part  of  nitrate  of 
potafs,  and  continuing  the  evaporation  until  the  acid  become  per- 
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feftly  colourlefs,  and  acquire  the  fpccific  gravity  of  1.86.  Tht^ 
xefiduum,  however,  may  be  more  advantageoufly  preferved,  a.i 
the  Edinburgh  College  direft,  for  preparing  more  ether,  by  r©‘ 
peating  the  procefs  repeatedly  with  frefti  quantities  of  alcohol! 
Prouft  indeed  denies  that  this  refiduuin  is  capable  of  convertln^j 
more  alcohol  into  ether ; but  that  excellent  chemift  has  fomehovs 
fallen  into  error,  for  it  is  a fa£l,  that  was  known  in  the  time  o 1 
that  no  lefs  excellent  chemift  Dr  Eewis,  and  inferted  in  his  firl;l 
edition  of  this  Difpenfatory,  publilhed  in  1753,  and  not  a recen.i 
difcovery  of  Citizen  Cadet,  as  Fourcroy  would  lead  us  to  believe*. 
If  farther  confirmation  be  wanted,  we  ftiall.inftance  Gbttling,  whcc 
fays,  that  from  three  or  four  pounds  of  this  refiduum,-he  has  pre. 
pared  60  or  70  pounds  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  and  mora 
than  twelve  pounds  of  vitriolic  ether,  without  reftifying  the  rer 
fiduum,  or  allowing  the  fulphureous  vapour  to  evaporate.  Thtf 
ether  may  be  feparatedfrom  the  alcohol  and  fulphureous  acid,  with 
•which  it  is  always  mixed,  by  rediftilling  it  with^a  very  gentlu 
heat,  after  mixing  it  with  potafs,  or  rather  lime,  which  combine 
■*vith  the  acid,  or  with  black  oxide  of  manganefe,  which  convert:: 
the  fulphureous  into  fulphuric  acid,  and  thus  deprives  it  of  its  vo: 
latility. 

The  chemical  properties  of  ether  have  been  already  noticeiJ 
(§  231.).  As  a medicine  taken  internally,  it  is  an  excellent  anti; 
fpafmodic,  cordial  and  ftimulant.  In  catarrhal  and  afthmatic  com 
plaints,  its  vapour  is  inhaled  with  advantage,  by  holding  in  thit 
mouth  a piece  of  fugar  on  which  ether  has  been  dropt.  It  is  gi 
ven  as  a cordial  in  naufea,  and  in  febrile  difeafes  of  the  typhoic. 
type;  as  an  antifpafmodic,  in  hyfteria,  and  in  other  fpafmodic  antJ 
painful  difeafes  ; and  as  a ftimulus  in  foporofe  and  apoplectic  af: 
feClions.  Regular  practitioners  feldom  give  fo  much  as  half  ai: 
ounce,  'much  more  frequently  only  a few  drops,  fqr  a dofe;  bu  1 
empirics  have  fometimes  ventured  upon  much  larger  quantities- 
and  with  incredible  benefit.  When  applied  externally,  it  is  capable 
06' producing  two  very  oppofite  efteCts  according  to  its  manage, 
ment ; for,  if  it  be  prevented  from  evaporating,  by  covering  th»t 
place  to  which  it  is  applied  clofely  with  the  hand,  it  proves 
powerful  ftimulant  and  rubefacient,  and  excites  a fenfation  o : 
burning  heat.  In  this  way  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  removing, 
pains  in  the  head  or  teeth.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  dropt  on  any, 
part  of  the  body,  expofed  freely  to  the  contaCl  of  the  air,  its  ra> 
pid  evaporation  produces  an  intenfe  degree  of  cold  ; and  as  this  i:; 
attended  with  a proportional  diminution  of  bulk  in  the  part  ap: 
plied,  in  this  way  it  has  frequently  facilitated  the  reduction  o.l 
ftrangulated  hernia. 

The  mixture  of  ether  with  alcohol,  whether  prepared  direClly^ 
by  mixing  them  as  the  Edinburgh  College  direft,  or  in  the  imi 
pure  ftate  in  which  it  comes  over  in  the  firft  part  of  the  procef; 
for  diftilling  ether,  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether  of  the  London,  ant. 
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the  vitriolic  ethereal  liquor  of  the  Dublin  Colleges,  poffeffes  fimilar 
virtues  with  ether,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  , 

SP1R.1TUS  ^THERIS  NITROSI. 

Edin. 

Spirit  of  ]S[itro7iS  Ether. 

LlCr  OR  yE.THER£US  NlTROSUS. 

Duh. 

N^itrous  Ethereal  Liquor.  ' 

I'ake  of 

Alcohol,  three  pounds ; 

Nitrous  acid,  one  pound. 

Pour  the  alcohol  into  a capacious  phial,  placed  in  a velTel  full  of 
cold  water,  and  add  the  acid  by  degrees,  conllantly  agitating 
them.  Let  the  phial  be  flightly  covered,  and  placed  for  feven 
days  in  a cool  place  ; then  dillil  the  liquQr  with  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water  into  a receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  fnow,  till  no 
more  fpirit  comes  over. 

Spiritus  .^theris  Nitrosi. 

Lond. 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. 

Take  of 

Redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  half  a pound.  ' 

Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the  acid  to  the  fpirit,  and  diftil  with  a 
gentle  heat  one  pound  ten  ounces. 

This  procefs  is  attended  with  much  greater  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger than  the  direftions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  would  lead  us  to 
fuppofe.  For  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  tlie  alcohol  is  fo  very 
violent,  that  either  a large  proportion  of  the  ethereal  produft  is 
diffipated  and  lolt ; or  if  we  attempt  to  operate  in  clofe  velTels, 
we  run  the  hazard  of  breaking  them.  The  aaion  of  alcohol  and 
nitrous  acid  upon  each  other  is  much  influenced  by  their  propor- 
tions. If  we  ufe  a fmall  proportion  of  alcohol,  or  pour  alcohol 
into  nitrons  acid,  there  immediately  takes  place  a great  increafe 
of  temperature,  and  a violent  eifervefcence  and  difen  gagenient  of 
red  fumes.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  acid  be  added  to" the  alcohol, 
no  apparent  action  takes  place  until  the  quantity  of  acid  added 
amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  alcohol;  bubbles  of  gas  then 
begin  to  be  difengaged,  and  the  aftion  is  increafed  in  proportion 
as  more  acid  is  added.  By  placing  the  phials  containing  the  alco- 
hol and  acid,  in  cold,  or  rather  iced  water,  they  may  be  mixed 
without  danger  in  the  proportions  direfted  by  the  Colleges.  Du- 
ring the  period  that  the  mixture  is  fet  at  rell  in  a cool  pldce,  th& 
adion  goes  on  llowly,  and  at  lail  ceafes.  We  may  now  proceed 
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to  the  diflillation,  which  muft  be  performed  with  a very  flow  and 
well  regulated  fire  •,  lor  the  vapour  is  very  apt  to  expand  with  fo 
much  violence  as  to  burft  the  veffels  •,  and  the  heat  muft  at  no 
time  exceed  212°,  othefwife  a portion  of  undecompofed  acid  will 
pafs  over  and  fpoll  the  produft. 

The  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether  thus  obtained  is  a colourlefs  fluid,  of 
a fragrant  odour,  lighter  than  water,  extremely  volatile  and  in- 
flammable, polTefling  prooerties  in  general  analogous  to  the  fpirit 
of  fulphuric  ether.  It  Ihould  not  give  a blue  colour  to  tindlure  of 
guaiac,  or  exhibit  any  oiher  figns  of  acidity.  By  age  and  expo- 
fure  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  decompofed,  and  gives  rife  to  the 
reprodu6lion  of  nitrous  acid.  When  this  change  has  taken  place, 
it  may  bd  reftified  by  faturating  the  acid  with  lime  water,  and 
rediltilling  the  ethereal  fluid.  In  all  probability  it  is  a mixture 
of  nitrous  ether  and  alcohol;  for  by  diminilhing  the  .quantity  of 
alcohol  employed,  we  obtain  a fluid  having  a fimilar  relation  to  the 
fpirit  of  nitrous-  ether,,  that  fulphuric  ether  has  to  the  fpirit  of  ful- 
phuric ether. 

When  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  formaLion  of  nitrous  ether,  the  utmoft  precautions 
muft  be  taken  to  diminifli  their  aftion  on  each  other.  This 
may  be  done  by  adding  the  acid  to  tjie  alcohol,  in  very  fmall 
portions  at  a time,  and  at  confiderable  intervals.  In  this  way  Mr 
Define  procured,  from  two  pounds  of  alcohol,  and  one  pound  eight 
ounces  and  three  drachms  of  nitrous  acid,  one  pound  nine  ounces 
and  three  drachms  of  ether  : the  refiduum  weighed  one  pound 
twelve  ounces ; there  was  therefore  a lofs  of  three  ounces.  Dr 
Bkick  contrived  a very  ingenious  method  of  retarding  the  aftion 
of  nitrous  acid  upon  alcohol,  by  rendering  their  mixture  extremely 
flow.  On  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  acid  put  into  a phial,  pour 
flowly  and  gradually  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  which, 
by  being  made  to  trickle  down  the  fides  of  the  phial,  will  float  on 
the  furface  of  the  acid  without  mixing  with  it ; then  add,  in  the 
fame  cautious  manner,  three  ounces  of  alcohol,  which  in  its  turn 
will  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  By  this  means  the  three 
fluids  are  kept  feparate  on  account  of  their  different  fpecific  gravi- 
ties, and  a ftratum  of  water  is  interpofed  between  the  acid  and  fpirit. 
The  phial  containing  the  fpirit  muft  be  ftopped  with  a conical 
ftopper,  and  this  ftopper  confined  to  its  place  by  a weak  fpring. 
The  phial  is  now  to  be  fet  in  a cool  place,  and  the  acid  will  gra- 
dually afeend,  and  the  fpirit  defeend  through  the  water,  this  laft 
atling  as  a boundary  to  reftrain  their  aftion  on  each  other.  When 
this  commences,  bubbles  of  gas  rife  through  the  fluids,  and  the 
acid  gets  a blue  colour,  which  it  again. lofes  in  the  coorfe  of  a few 
days,  at  wliich  time  a yellow  nitrous  ether  begins  to  fwim  an  the 
furface.  As  foon  as  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  ceafes,  it  is  time 
to  remove  the  ether  formed;  for  if  allowed  to  remain,  its  quantity 

decreafes. 
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decreafes.  By  this  method  a quantity  of  nitrous  ether  is  formed, 
without  the  danger  of  producing  elallic  vapours  or  explofion.  The 
refiduum  of  this  procels  is  ftill  capable  of  forming  a fpirit  of  ni- 
trous ether,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  alcohol. 

There  is  Hill  another  method  of  forming  nitrous  ether,  which  is 
indeed  laid  to  be  preferable  to  that  mentioned.  It  was  firfl:  pradi- 
fed  by  M.  Voigt.  Four  pounds  of  dried  nitrate  of  potals  are  to 
be  introduced  into  a tubulated  retort,  connected  with  a Woulfe’s 
apparatus  •,  and  a mixture  of  four  pounds  of  fulphuric  acid,  and 
three  pounds  four  ounces  of  alcohol,  is  to  be  poured  upon  it. 
Without  the  application  of  any  external  heat,  nitrous  ether  pafles 
over  into  the  receiver,  and  the  refiduum  furnilhes,  on  more  alco- 
hol being  added  to  it,  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

W hen  alcohol  is  converted  into  ether  by  the  a£lion  of  nitrous 
acid,  the  change  produced  on  it  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  pro- 
duced by  fulplmric  acid.  In  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  tffedled  by  the 
affinities  which  form  water,  and  charcoal  is  precipitated.  In  the 
former,  it  is  effeded  by  the  affinities  which  form  carbonic  acid, 
and  no  water  is  formed. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether  has  been  long  defervedly  held  in  great 
efteem.  It  quenches  thirft,  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  expels 
flatulencies,  and  moderately  ftrengthens  the  lton\ach.  It  may  be 
given  in  doles  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a drachm,  in  any  conve-, 
nient  vehicle.  Mixed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpiritus  ammonias 
aromaticus,  it  proves  a mild,  yet  efficacious,  diaphoretic,  and  often 
remarkably  diuretic  ; efpecially  in  fome  febrile  cafes,  where  fuch 
a falutary  evacuation  is  wanted.  A fmall  proportion  of  this  fpi- 
nt  added  to  malt  fpirits,  gives  them  a flavour  approaching  to  that 
of  French  brandy. 


CHAP.  xrv. 

H-ERBAR.UM  et  FLORUM  EXSICCAFIO. 

Land. 

THE  DRYING  OF  HERBS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Let  thefe,  fpread  out  lightly,  be  dried  by  a gentle  heap. 

Edin. 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be  dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a flove  or 
common  fire,  in  fuch  quantities  at  a time,  that  the  procefs  may 
fie  fi^iffied  as  quickly  as  poffible  •,  for  by  thus  means  their 

H h,  powers 
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powers  are  beft  preferved ; the  left  of  which  is  the  perfeft  pre^. 
fervation  of  their  natural  colour. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock  ( conium  maculatum and  of  other  plants 
containing  a fubtile  volatile  matter,  mull  be  immediately  pound- 
ed, after  being  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  in  glafs-phials  well 
corked. 

For  further  obfervations  on  the  drying  and  prefervation  of  fiin- 
ple  fubflances,  the  lith,  i6th  and  19th  paragraphs  of  the  fecond 
leftion  of  the  firll  part  of  this  work  may  be  coni'ulted. 

SCILL^  EXSICCATIO. 

/ Lond. 

1’he  Drying  of  Squill. 

Cut  the  fquill,  after  having  removed  its  dry  coate,  tranfverfely 
into  thin  flices,  and  dry  it  by  a gentle  heat. 

SciLLA  Maritima  Exsiccaxa. 

Edin. 

Dried  Sea  Squill. 

Cut  the  root  of  the  fea-fquill,  after  having  removed  its  external 
coat,  tranfverfely  into  thin  flices,  and  dry  it  by  a gentle  heat. 
The  fign  of  its  being  properly  dried  is,  that  although  rendered 
friable,  it  retains  its  bitternefs  and  acrimony. 

Scilla;  Pralparata;. 

Dub. 

Prepared  Squills, 

Cut  the  fquills,  after  having  removed  their  membranaceous  integu- 
ments, as  thin  as  polTible,  and  fufpend  the  cut  flices  in  the  lhade 
to  dry.  When  dry,  reduce  them  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept 
in  a cojrked  phial. 

By  this  method  the  fqiiill  dries  much  fooner  than  when  its  feve- 
ral  coats  are  only  feparated  the  internal  part  being  here  laid 
bare,  which,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  is  covered  with  a thin 
fldn,  which  impedes  the  exhalation  of  the  moiflure.  The  root 
lofes  in  this  procefs  four-fifths  of  its  original  weight ; the  parts 
which  exhale  with  a moderate  heat  appear  to  be  merely  wa- 
tery : hence  fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equivalent  to  half  a 
drachm  of  it  when  frefli ; a circumftance  to  be  particularly  re- 
garded in  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine.  But  if  too  great  heat 
has  been  employed  to  dry  it,  it  becomes  almofl;  inert,  and  it  alfo 
lofes- by  long  keeping  in  the  Hate  of  powder. 

Dried  fquills  furnifh  us  with  a medicine,  fometimes  advanta. 
geoufly  employed  as  an  emetic,  often  as  ai;  eJtpe^toraut,  but  Hill 
more  freoueatly  as  a powerful  diuretic, 

, MILLI- 
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MILLIPEDiE  PR.$;PARATIO. 

Land. 

T'he  Preparation  of  Millipeds, 

MiLLIPEDJE  pRiEPARATiE. 

Dub. 

Prepared  Millipeds. 

The  millipeds  are  to  be  inclofed  in  a thin  canvas  cloth,  and  fuf- 
pended  over  hot  proof  fpirit  in  a clofe  veffel,  till  they  be  killed 
by  the  ileam,  and  rendered  friable. 

This  is  the  lalt  remains  of  a juftly  exploded  praftice,  which 
aferibed  extraordinary  virtues  to  whatever  was  barbarous  and 
difgulling. 

SPONGI/E  USTIO. 

Load, 

‘The  Burning  of  Sponge. 

Spongia  Usta. 

Dub. 

Burnt  Sponge, 

Gut  the  fponge  in  pieces,  and  bruife  it,  fo  as  to  free  it  from  fmall 
hones  ; burn  it  in  a clofe  iron-yeflel,  until  it  becomes  black  and 
friable  ; afterwards  reduce  it  to  a very  fine  powder. 

This  medicine  has  been  in  ufe  for  a confiderable  time,  and  em- 
ployed againll  fcrofulous  diforders  and  cutaneous  foulnefles,  in 
dofes  of  a fcruple  and  upwards.  Its  virtues  probably  depend  on 
the  prefence  of  a little  alkali.  It  alfo  contains  charcoal;  and  its 
ule  may  be  entirely  fuperfeded  by  thefe  fubftances,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  other  manners,  at  a much  cheaper  rate. 


C H A P.  XV. 

EXPRESSED  JUICES. 

1 HE  juices  of  fucculent  plants  are  obtained  by  exprejdion  ^o, 
S.  2.).  ihey  are  of  a very  compound  nature,  confifting  of  the  fap, 
the  fecreted  fluids  and  fecula  mixed  together.  When  firft  procured, 
they  are  very  high  coloured,  turbid,  and  loaded  with  parenchyl 
matous  matter.  They  may  be  feparated  by  reft,  filtration  (§45. 
S.  2.),  heat  and  clarification,  (§  53.  S.  2.).  The  firft  procefs  may  be 
employed  when  the  juice  is  very  fluid,  is  not  fufceptible  of  altera- 
tion, and  does  not  contain  volatile  matter.  The  fecond  is  perhaps 
the  moft  perfeft,  but  it  is  tedious  and  applicable  only  to  very  fluid 
juxccs.  In' many  inftanccs  it  may  be  facilitated  by  the  addition  of 
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water.  The  third  procefs  is  more  expeditious,  and  is  employed  for 
juices  which  are  very  alterable,  or  which  contain  volatile  matters. 
It  is  performed  by  introducing  the  juice  into  a matrafs,  and  im- 
merling  it  in  boiling  water  for  fome  minutes.  The  feculae  are  coa- 
gulated, and  ealily  feparated  »by  filtration.  Clarification  can  only 
be  ufed  for  very  vifcid  mucilaginous  juices,  which  contain  nothing 
volatile.  It  renders  them  fufficiently  fine  ; but  the  heat  employed 
deepens  their  colour,  and  manifeftly  alters  them,  fo  that  it  is  not 
merely  a defecatirig,  but  a decompofing  procefs.  When  depura- 
ted, juices  are  yellow  or  red,  but  never  green. 

The  fluids  thus  extrafted  from  fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
and  fweet  kind,  from  moll  of  the  acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and 
water- creffes,  from  the  acid  herbs,  as  forrel  and  wood-forrel,  from 
the  aperient  laftefcent  plants,  as  dandelion  and  hawkweed,  and 
from  fundry  other  vegetables,  contain  great  part  of  the  peculiar 
tafte  and  virtues  of  the  refpeftive  fubjeds.  The  juices,  on  the 
other  hand,  extracted  from  moft  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  have 
fcarcely  any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and  feem  to  differ 
little  from  decodlions  of  them  made  in  water  boiled  till  the  vola- 
tile odorous  parts  have  been  diffipated.  Many  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers,  as  the  lily,  violet,  hyacinth,  not  only  impart  nothing  of 
their  fragrance  to  their  juice,  but  have  it  totally  deftroyed  by  the 
previous  bruifing.  From  want  of  fufficient  attention  to  thefe 
particulars,  praftitioners  have  been  frequently  deceived  in  the  ef- 
fects of  preparations  of  this  clafs  : juice  of  mint  has  been  often 
prefcribed  as  a ftomachic,  though  it  wants  thofe  qualities  by  which 
mint  itfelf  and  its  other  preparations  operate. 

There  are  equal  differences  in  regard  to  their  preferving  thofe 
virtues,  and  this  independently  of  the  volatility  of  the  adfive  mat- 
ter, or  its  difpofition  to  exhale.  Even  the  volatile  virtue  of  fcur- 
vy-grafs may,  by  the  above  method,  be  preferved  almoft  entire  in 
its  juice  for  a conliderable  time  ; while  the  active  parts  of  the 
juice  of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  feparate  and  fettle  to  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  the  fluid  part  inert.  Juices  of  arum  root,  iris  root, 
bryony  root,  and  other  vegetables,  in  like  manner  allow  their  me- 
dicinal parts  to  fettle  at  the  bottom. 

If  juices  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  about 
one  fortieth  part  of  their  weight  of  good  fpirit  of  wine  may  be 
added,  and  the  whole  fuffered  to  Hand  as  before ; a frelh  fediment 
will  now  be  depofited,  from  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  oft, 
flrained  again,  and  put  into  fmall  bottles  which  have  been  walk- 
ed with  fpirit  and  dried.  A little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  fur- 
face,  fo  as  very  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  clofed 
with  leather,  paper,  or  Hopped  with  Itraw,  as  the  flalks  are  in  which 
Florence  oil  is  brought  to  us : this  ferves  to  keep  out  dull,  and 
fulfers  the  air  to  efcape,  which  in  procefs  of  time  arifes  from  all 
vegetable  liquors,  and  which  would  otherwife  endanger  the  burll- 
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Ing  of  the  glafles  ; or,  being  imbibed  afreih,  render  their  contents 
vapid  and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be  kept  on  the  bottom  of  a 
good  cellar  or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks  in  fand.  By  this  me- 
thod fome  juices  may  be  preferred  for  a year  or  two  ; and  others 
for  a much  longer  time,  though,  whatever  care  be  taken,  they  are 
found  to  anfwer  better  when  frefli ; and  from  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
ferving  them,  they  have  of  late  been  very  much  laid  a(ide,  efpe- 
cially  fince  we  have  been  provided  with  more  convenient  and  ufe- 
ful  remedies.  The  following  is  the  only  compolition  of  the  kind 
retained  in  our  Pharmacopoeias, 


SUCCUS  COCHBEARIiE  COMPOSITUS. 

Land. 

Compound  yuice  of  Scurvy -Grafs, 

Take  of  ^ 

Juice  of  Garden  fcurvy-grafs,  two  pints ; 

Brooklime, 

Water  creffes,  of  each  one  pint; 

Seville  oranges,  twenty  ounces  by  meafure. 

Mix  them,  and,  after  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  liquor.' 
or  ftrain  it.  i • 


Succus  CocHLEARi^  Officinalis  'Compositus  ; vulgo,  Succi 
Ai>  ScoRBUTicos.  Kdin. 

Compound  ^uice  of  Scurvy -Grafs, 

Take  of 

Juice  of  fcurvy-grafs, 

Water-creffes,  expreffed  from  freffi  gathered  herbs, 
Seville  oranges,  of  each  two  pounds  ; 

Spirit  of  nutmegs,  half  a pound. 

IVIix  them,  and  let  them  Hand  till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  then, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  of  confiderable  ufe  for  the  purpo- 
fes  expreffed  in  the  title  : the  orange-juice  is  an  excellent  affift- 
ant  to  the  fcurvy-grafs  and  other  acrid  antifcorbutics ; which, 
when  thus  mixed,  have  been  found  from  experience  to  produce 
much  better  effedls  than  w'hen  employed  by  themfelves.  They 
may  be  taken  in  dofes  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a quarter  of  a pint, 
two  or  three  times  a-day : they  generally  increafe  the  urinary  fe- 
cretion,  and  fometimes  induce  a lajtative  habit. 
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CHAP,  XVI, 

INSPISSATED  JUICES. 


This  is  a very  convenient  form  for  the  exhibition  of  thofe  fub- 
ilances  which  are  fufficiently  fucculent  to  afford  a juice  by  ex- 
preflion,  and.whofe  virtues  do  not  refide  in  any  very  volatile  mat- 
ter. By  infpiffation,  the  bulk  of  the  requifite  dofe  is  very  much 
diminifhed  j they  are  reduced  to  a form  convenient  for  making  up 
into  pills ; and  they  are  much  lefs  apt  to  fpoil  than  the  fimple  ex- 
preffed  juices. 


which  is  to  be  evaporated  in  flat-veliels  heated  with  boiling 
water,  faturated  with  muriate  of  foda,  and  immediately  reduced 
to  the  confiftence  of  thick  honey. 

After  the  mafs  has  become  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in  glazed  earthen 
veffels,  and  moiftened  with  alcohol. 

In  the  fame  maner  are  prepared  from  their  leaves, 


SUCCUS  BACCiE  SAMBUCI  SPISSATUS. 

Land. 

Infpijfated  yuice  of  the  Elder -ierry. 

Take  of 

Expreffed  and  depurated  juices  of  elder-berries,  two  pints. 
Infplffate  in  a water-bath  faturated  with  fea-falt. 

Tn  the  fame  manner  infpiffatc 


SUCCI  SPISSATI 


CONir  MACULATI, 
Hyosciami  nigri 
Lactuc^  viros^, 


AtROP^  BfiLLADONNiE, 


The  iNSFlSSAfETi  JvjCES  of 

Deadly  Nightjhade. 
Hemhck. 

Henbane. 

Poifonoiis  Lettuce. 


SUCCUS 

Ribis  nigri, 
Limonis, 

PlcuT^,  floribus  pri- 


mum  apparentibus. 


The  yuJCE  of  the 

Black  Currant. 

Lemon. 

Hemlock  when  about  (o 
fou>(r. 


SUCCU^ 
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SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  CICUTiE. 

Dub. 

Infpijfated  ^uice  of  Hemlock. 

Exprefs  Iiemlock  gathered  when  the  flowers  are  juft  appearing, 
and  allow  the  juice  to  ftand  fix  hours  until  the  feces  fubfide; 
then  reduce  the  decanted  juice  to  drynefs  in  a water-bath. 

In  the  fame  way  is  prepared 

Succus  Spissatus  Sambuci,  Infpijfated  Juice  of  El^ 

der-hcrvics,  from  frefti  gathered  berries. , 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  SAMBUCI  NIGRI ; vulgo,  Rob  Sam- 
Bucr.  Edin. 

Infpiffated  Juice  of  Elder -berries,  commonly  called  Elder  Rob. 

Take  of  ^ 

Juice  of  ripe  elder-berries,  five  pounds  ; 

Pureft  fugar,  one  pound. 

Evaporate  with  a gentle  heat  to  the  confiftence  of  pretty  thick 
honey. 

• / 

These  infpilTatcd  juices  contain  the  virtues  of  the  refpeftive 
vegetables,  in  a very  concentrated  ftate.  Thofe  of  the  elder, 
black-current,  and  lemon,  are  acidulous,  cooling,  and  laxatiVe,  and 
may  be  ufed  in  confiderable  quantities,  while  thofe  of  the  wolfs- 
bane, hemlock,  deadly  nightfhade,  henbane,  and  poifonous  lettuce, 
are  highly  narcotic  and  deleterious,  and  niuft  be  given  only  in 
very  fmall  dofes. 

SUCCUS  SPISSAtUS  MOMORDICvE  ELATERII;  vul- 
go,  Elaterium. 

Edin. 

Infpijfated  Juice  of  the  IVild  Cucumber, 

Elaterium. 

Land. 

Elateriusn. 

Cut  into  flices  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  pafs  the  juice,  very  light- 
ly exprefled,  through  a very  fine  hair-fieve,  (into  a glafs-veffel 
Lond.; ) then  boil  it  a little  and  fet  it  by  for  fome  hours  until 
the  thicker  part  has  fubfided.  Pour  oft’  the  thinner  part  fwim- 
ming  at  the  top,  and  feparate  the  reft  by  filtering.  Cover  the 
thicker  part,  which  remains  after  filtration,  with  a linen  cloth, 
and  dry  it  with  a gentle  heat. 

Tins  is  not  properly  an  infpiffated  juice,  but  adepofition  from 
the  exprelTed  juice.  Such  depofitions  have  long  been  called  Fe- 
cula,  and  the  denomination  has  been  confirmed  in  modern  times. 

Hh4  Its 
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Its  application,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  too  eJ:tended for 
feculum  is  applied  both  to  mild  and  nutritious  fubltances,  fuch  as 
ftarch,  and  to  dralHc  fubftances,  fuch  as  that  of  which  we  arc  now 
treating.  Belides,  if  it  poffefl’ed  exaftly  the  fame  chemical  pro- 
perties as  ftarch,  it  would  be  converted  into  a gelatinous  mafs  by 
the  boiling  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  and  would  not  fe- 
parate ; whereas,  the  boiling  is  intended  to  promote  the  repara- 
tion. 

The  filtration  above  diredled,  for  draining  off  fuch  part  of  the 
watery  fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated  by  decantation,  is  not  the 
common  filtration  through  paper,  for  this  does  not  fucceed  here  : 
The  grofler  parts  of  the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a vifcid 
cake  upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid  ca'nnct  pafs  through.  The 
reparation  is  to  be  attempted  in  another  manner,  by  draining 
the  fluid  from  the  top.  This  is  efrefted  by  placing  one  end  of 
fome  moiftened  ftrips  of  woollen  cloth,  fkeins  of  cotton,  or  the 
like,  in  the  juice,  and  laying  the  other  end  over  the  edge  of  the 
yeffel,  fo  as  to  hang  down  lower  than  the  furface  of  »^he  liquor ; 
by  this  management  the  reparation  fucceeds  in  perfeftion. 

Elaterium  is  a very  violent  hydragogne  cathartic.  In  general, 
previous  to  Its  operation,,  it  excites  confiderable  licknefs  at  ilo- 
mach,  and  not  unfrequently  it  produces  fevere  vomiting.  Hence 
it  is  feldom  employed  till  other  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain. 
But  in  fome  inftances  of  afcites  it  will  produce  a complete  evacua- 
tion of  water,  where  other  cathartics  have  had  no  effeft.  Two  or 
three  grains  are  in  general  a fufficient  dofe.  And  perhaps  the 
be^  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  by  giving  it  only  to  the  extent  of 
half  a grain  at  a time,  and  repeating  that  dofe  every  hour  till  it 
begins  to  operate. 

PULP  arum  extr  actio. 

Edin.  Duh. 

’The  ExtraBicn  of  Pulps. 

Boil  unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  be  dry,  in  a fmall 
quantity  of  water  until  they  become  fpft : then  prefs  out  the 
pulp  through  a hair  fieve,  and  ^herwards  boil  it  down  to  the 
■ conliflence  of  honey  in  an  earthen  yeffel,  over  a gentle  fire  ; 

taking  care  to  keep  ftirring  the  matter  continually. 

(The  pulp  of  caflia' fiftularis  is  in  like  manner  to  be  boiled  out 
from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  reduced  afterwards  to  a proper  con- 
• fiffencp,  by  evaporating  the  water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both  ripe  and  frefh,  are  to  be  preffed; 
out  through  the  fieve,  without  any  previous  boiling.  Edin.') 


Pul- 
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Of  Infpi (fated  Juices. 

PULPARUM  PkjEPARATIO. 

Lo7ld. 

"The  Preparation  of  Pu/ps. 

Set  pulpy  fruits,  if  they  be  unripe,  or  ripe  and  dry,  in  a moift 
place,  that  they  may  become  foft,  then  prefs  the  pulps  through 
a hair-fieve  ; afterwards  boil  them  lirlt  with  a gentle  heat  and 
iHr  them  frequently,  then  evaporate  the  water  in  a W'ater-bath, 
faturated  with  lea-ialt,  until  the  pulps  acquire  the  proper  con- 
lillency. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  the  bruifed  pods  of  the  calTia  fiftularis,  fo  as 
to  walh  out  the  pulp  ; then  prefs  the  matter  firll  through  a coarfe 
fieve,  and  then  through  a hair  fieve ; laltly,  evaporate  the 
moifture  in  a water-bath,  faturated  with  fea-falt,  fo  as  to  re- 
duce the  pulp  to  a proper  confiftency. 

Exprefs  the  pulps  of  ripe  recent  fruits  through  a fieve,  without 
boiling  them. 

When  thefe  fruits  are  not  fufficiently  juicy  to  afford  a pulp  by 
limple  expreffion,  the  decoftion  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Colleges  is  much  more  certain,  and  in  every  refpeft  pre- 
ferable to  expofing  them  to  a moift  air,  which  is  not  only  often  in- 
efficacious, but  is  apt  td*  render  them  fpoilt  and  mouldy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  precaution  ufed  by  the  London  College,  of  iinilh- 
ing  the  evaporation  in  a water-bath,  is  highly  proper,  as  other- 
wile  they  are  extremely  apt  to  become  empyreumatic. 


CHAP..  XVII. 

FIXED  OILS. 


These  oils  are  commonly  denominated  Expreffed  Oils,  an  ap- 
pellation which  is  manifeftly  improper,  as  in  fome  inftances  they 
are  obtained  without  expreffion,  and  in  other  inftances  expreffion 
is  employed  to  obtain  Volatile  Cdls.  The  Edinburgh  College 
have  therefore  diftinguiffied  thefe  different  claffes  of  oils  by  the 
terms  Fixed  and  Volatile,  which  accurately  charadterize  them. 

Fixed  oil  is  formed  in  no  other  part  of  vegetables  than  in  their 
feeds.  Sometimes,.iiialthough  very  rarely,  it  is  contained  m the 
parenchyma  of  the  fruit.  Of  this  the  beft  known  example  is  the 
olive.  But  it  is  moft  commonly  found  in  the  feeds  of  dicotyle- 
donous vegetables,  fometimes  aKo  in  the  fruit  of  monocotyledo- 
as  the  cocos  butyracea.  It  has  various  degrees  of 
confiftency,  from  th^  tallqw  of  the  croton  febiferum  of  China,  and 
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the  butter  of  the  butter-tree  of  Africa,  to  the  fluidity  of  olivr- 
oil. 

Fixed  oil  is  feparated  from  fruits  and  feeds  which  contain  it  , 
cither  by  exprellion  or  decoftion.  Heat,  by  rendering  the  oii.i 
more  limpid,  increafes  very  much  the  quantity  obtained  by  ex-.- 
preffion  ; but  as  it  renders  it  lei's  bland,  and  more  apt  to  become: 
rancid,  heat  is  not  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  oils  which  are  to  bee 
employed  in  medicine.  When  obtained  by  exprellion,  oils  oftem 
contain  a mixture  of  mucilage,  llarch  and  colouring  matter  ; butt 
part  of  thefe  feparate  in  courfe  of  time,  and  fall  to  the  bottom;. 
When  oils  become  rancid,  they  are  no  longer  fit  for  internal  ufe,', 
but  are  then  faid  to  e£Fe£l  the  killing  of  quicklilver,  as  it  is  called,, 
more  quickly.  Decodtion  is  principally  ufed  for  the  extradlion  off 
the  vilcid  and  conlillent  oils,  which  are  melted  out  by  the  heat  of: 
the  boiling  water,  and  rife  to  its  furface. 

OLEUM  AMYGDALAE  COMMUNIS. 

Kdin. 

Almotid  Oil. 

Take  of 

Frelb  almonds,  any  quanitty. 

After  having  bruifed  them  in  a flone-mortar,  put  them  into  ai 
hempen  bag,  and  exprefs  the  oil  without  heat.  ; j 

In  the  fame  manner  is  to  be  exprelTed  from  its  feeds, 

Oleum  Lini  UsiTATissiMj,  Oil  of  Linfeed. 

Oleum  Amygdala. 

Land. 

Almond  Oil. 

Pound  frefli  almonds,  either  fweet  or  bitter,  in  a mortar,  then 
prefs  out  the  oil  in  a cold  prefs. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  to  be  exprelTcd, 

Oleum  Lini,  Linfeed-Oily  from  the  bruifed  feeds. 

Oleum  Ricini,  from  the  feeds  previoufly  decor- 
ticated. ^ 

Oleum  Sinapeos,  Oil  of  Muflard,  from  the  bruifed  feeds. 

Oleum  Amygdalarum. 

Dub. 

Oil  of  Almonds. 

Bruife  frelb  almonds  in  a mortar,  and  exprefs  the  oil  in  a prefs 
without  heat. 

In  the  fame  way  are  to  be  exprefled  from  the  feeds. 

Oleum  Lini,  Linfeed-Oil. 

Oleum  3inapis,  Oil  of  Muflard. 


This 
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The  chemical  properties  of  thefe  oils  have  been  already 
(§  234.)  mentioned,  and  an  account  of  the  medical  virtues  of 
each  will  be  found  in  their  . refpeftive  places  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica. 


CHAP.  XVlll. 

OILT  PREPARATIONS. 


OLEUM  AMMQNIA^TQM,  vulgo  LinimentuM' Volatiie. 

Edtn. 

Ammoniated  Oil,  commonly  czWQi.  Volatile  LinvKc'it . 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  two  ounces ; 

Water  of  ammonia,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  together.  ' 

Linimentum  Ammoni.®  FoRTirs. 

Land. 

Stronger  Liniment  of  Amnionia. 

Take  of 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  one  ounce  ; 

Olive-oil,  two  ounces. 

Shake  them  together  in  a phial. 

• Linjmentum  Ammonite. 

- Land. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

T ake  of 

Water  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Olive- oil,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Shake  them  together  in  a phiai  till  they  are  mixed. 

The  moft  commonly  adopted  generic  name  for  the  combina- 
tion of  oil  with  alkalies  is  Soap,  and  the  fpecies  are  diiHnguiftied  by 
the  addition  of  that  of  the  alkali  they  contain.  On  thefe  prin- 
ciples, volatile  liniment  Ihould  be  called  Soap  of  Ammonia,  as  hard 
foap  is  foap  of  foda,  and  foft  foap,  foap  of  potafs. 

The  ammonia  uf^ed  in  the  two  firft  ot  thefe  preparations  com- 
bines much  more  ealily  and  intimately  with  the  oil  than  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  ufed  in  the  laft.  if  the  carbonate  be  employl 
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ed  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  preparation  lefs  ftimulating,. 
the  fame  end  will  be  more  fcientificallj  obtained,  by  increafing; 
the  proportion  of  oil  mixed  with  pure  ammonia.  The  two  firltt 
of  thefe  liniments  differ  greatly  in  point  of  ftrength,  the  propor- 
tion of  water  of  ammonia  in  the  firff,  being  as  i to  8,  and  in; 
the  fecond  as  i to  2. 

They  .are  very  frequently  ufed  externally  as  ftimulants  and! 
I rubefacients.  In  inflammatory  fore  throats,  a piece  of  flannell 
moiftened  with  thefe  foaps,  applied  to  the  throat,  and  renewedl 
every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedies,. 
By  means  of  this  warm  ftimulating  application,  the  neck,  and! 
fometimes  the  vvhole  body,  is  put  into  a fweat,  which,  after  bleed- 
ing, either  carries  olF,  or  leffens  the  inflammation.  When  too3 
ftrong,  or  too  liberally  applied,  they  fometimes  occafion  inflam- 
mations, and  even  blifters.  Where  the  Ikin  cannot  bear  theirr 
acrimony,  a larger  proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 

But  the  firft  of  thefe  preparations  is  even  fometimes  ufed  inter— 
nally,  made  into  a mixture  with  fyrup  and  fome  aromatic  water.. 
A drachm  or  two  taken  in  this  manner  three  or  four  times  a-day„ 
is  a powerful  remedy  in  fome  kinds  of  catarrh  and  fore  throat, 

OLEUM  LINI  CUM  CALCE. 

Edin. 

Lifi/eed-Otl  with  Limi. 

Take  of 
Linfeed-oll, 

Lime-water,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Mix  them. 

This  liniment  is  extremely  ufeful  In  cafes  of  fcalds  or  burns,, 
being  Angularly  efficacious  in  preventing,  if  applied  in  time,  the. 
inflammation  fubfequent  to  burns  or  fcalds  j or  even  in  removing- 
it,  after  it  has  come  on. 

It  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  foap,  and  might  be  called  Soap  of  Lime,, 
although  it  probably  contains  a great  excefs  of  oil. 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM. 

Edin. 

Camphorated  Oil, 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  two  ounces  •, 

Camphor,  half  an  ounee. 

Mix  them  lo  that  the  camphor  may  be  dilTolved. 

This  is  a fimple  folutir.^  of  camphor  in  fixed  oil,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent application  to  local  pains  from  whatever  caufe,  and  to: 
glandular  fwellings. 


OLEUM! 
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Take  of 


OLEUM  SULPHURATUM. 

Kdin. 

Sulphurated  Oil. 


Olive-oil,  eight  ounces  ; 

Sublimed  fulphur,  one  ounce. 

Boil  them  together  in  a large  iron  pot,  ftirring  them  continually, 
till  they  unite. 


Land. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur, 

Olive  oil,  lixteen  ounces,  by  weight. 

Boil  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  with  the  oil,  in  a pot  flightly  coveredf 
until  they  be  united. 

In  the  fame  way  is  made, 

Petroleum  Sulphuratum. 

Land. 

Sulphurated  Petroleum.  ■ 

S.’LPHURATED  oil  was  formerly  flrongly  recommended  in 
coughs,  confuraptions,  and  other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs  : 
But  the  reputation  which  it  had  in  thefe  cafes,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  derived  from  any  fair  trial  or  experience.  It  is  manifeft- 
ly  hot,  acrimonious,  and  irritating  ; and  fliould  therefore  be  ufed 
with  the  utmoft  caution.  It  has  frequently  been  found  to  injure 
the  appetite,  offend  the  ftomach  and  vifcera,  parch  the  body,  and 
ocrafion  thirft  and  febrile  heats.  The  dofe  of  it  is  from  ten  to 
forty  drops.  It  is  employed  externally  for  cleanling  and  healing 
foul  running  ulcers  ; and  Boerhaave  conje£lures,  that  its  ufe  in 

thefe  cafes  gave  occalion  to  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it  when  taken 
internally. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

DISriLLED  WATERS. 

Substances  which  differ  in  voktillty,  maybe  feparated  from 
each  other  by  applying  a degree  of  heat  capable  of  converting  the 
molt  volatile  into  vapour,  and  by  again  condenling  this  vapour  in  a 
proper  apparatus.  Water  is  converted  into  vapour  at  212®  and 
may  be  leparated  by  dillillation  from  the  earthy  and  faline  mat- 
ters which  It  always  contains  in  a natural  ftate.  But,  it  is  evil 
dent,  that  if  any  fubltances  which  are  as  volatile  as  water,  be  exi 

pofed 
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pofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  either  by  immerling  them  in. 
boiling  water,  or  expofmg  them  to  the  aftion  of  its  Iteam,  they 
will  rife  with  it  in  diilillation.  In  this  way  the  camphor  and  vo- 
latile oils  of  vegetable  fubitances  are  feparated  from  the  more  fix- 
ed principles ; and  as  water  is  capable  of  diffolving  a certain, 
quantity  of  thele  volatile  fubitances,  it  may  be  impregnated  witl. 
a great  variety  of  flavours  by  dillilling  it  from  different  aiomatic 
fubitances.  If  the  fubjeiit  of  our  diilillation  contain  more  yolatik. 
oil  than  the  water  employed  is  capable  of  diffolving,  it  wiL. 
render  the  water  milky,  and  afterwards  feparate  from  it.  It  ia. 
in  this  way  that  eflential  oils  are  obtained. 

Effential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  odoriferous  fubitances 
but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  dais,  nor  in  quantity  proportiona, 
to  their  degree  of  odour.  Some,  which,  if  we  were  to  reafon  from 
analogy,  Ihouldfeem  very  well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield  extreme, 
ly  little  oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Rofes  and, chamomile  flowers 
whofe  Itrong  and  lalting  fmell  promiles  abundance,  are  found  tc, 
contain  but  a fmall  quantity  of  oil : the  violet  and  jeflamino: 
flower,  which  perfume  the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe  their  find, 
upon  the  gentleft  oodion,  and  do  not  afford  any  oil,  on  bein^. 
dillilled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities  are  fubmitted  to  the  operatior 
at  once  •,  while  favin,  whofe  difagreeable  feent  extends  to  a grea- 
dillance,  gives  out  the  largeft  proportion  of  oil  of  almoft  any  vet 
getable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally  fit  for  this  operation,  when  pre 
duced  in  different  foils  or  feafons,  or  at  different  times  of  thei 
growth.  Some  yield  more  oil,  if  gathered  when  the  flowers  be; 
gin  to  fall  off  than  at  any  other  time.  Of  this,  we  have  example, 
in  lavender  and  rue  ; others,  as  fage,  afford  the  largell  quantit 
when  young,  before  they  have  font  forth  any  flowers  ; and  other., 
as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have  juft  appeared.  All  fragrar.: 
herbs  yield  a larger  proportion  of  oil,  when  produc.rd  in  dry  foi 
andin  warmfummers,  than  in  dppofite  circumftances.  On  the  otlio. 
hand,  fome  of  the  difagreeable  ftrong-feented  ones,  as  wormwooc 
are  faid  to  contain  moll  oil  in  rainy  feafons,  and  when  growing  1 

moill  rich  grounds.  _ . n . . 

Several  cheinilts  have  been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and  tiowei 
moderately  dried,  yield  a greater  quantity  of  effential  oil,  tha.i 
they  were  dittilled  when  frelli.  It  is,  however,  highly  imprc. 
bable,  that  the  quantity  of  eflential  oil  will  be  increafed  by  dry 
ing  ; on  the  contrary,  part  of  it  mull  be  diflSpated  and  loft.  B 
drying  may  fometimes  be  ufeful  in  other  ways  ; either  by  dim 
nilhing  the  bulk  of  the  fubjeft  to  be  dillilled,  or  by  caufing  it 
part  with  its  oil  more  eafily. 

The  choice  of  proper  inftruments  is  of  great  confequence  i 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to  advantage.  1 here  are  for 
oils  which  pafs  freely  over  the  fwan-neck  of  t.he  ffead  of  the  coi 
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mon  mil:  others,  lefs  volatile,  cannot  eafily  be  made  to  rife  fo 
high,  bor  obtaining  thcfe  lalt,  we  Would  recommend  a large  low 

head,  having  a rnu  or  hollow  canal  round  it : in  this  mnfl 

Oil  Id  detaiucd  on  its  firfl  afcent  and  1 * the 

4.K  * 1 and  tlientc  conveyed  at  once  inta 

the  re«,v„,  the  t.dva„„g«  of  which  luDlcientlv  obvious 

wtn  h^ftr^avl./-. ‘r. 

- tt^’  wf.e.rfrXt„rj:L;h^i:  tet 

be  dtiltllcd,  thnce  their  tvelght  of  trater  will  bV  hlly  LLTe  . 
but  dry  ones  require  a much  larger  nuanriiv  \r.  . » 

mould  be  fo  much  water,  that^after  all  hLuded  ttXdift\ued 

together,  Ihouli  nef  er  t4"eX  .o  m 
mil;  there  llioald  be  liquor  cno^X 

an  empjreuma,  but  not  io  much  a-  danger  of 

the  receiver.  over  into 

til  hte  perfceuy  peaftmis  fy  T t.u- 

illould  be  thml/fifaveTXXc  „ ‘’™T" 

verfely  iuto  thin  uLes  b is  r / t’  " ‘"“f- 

feeds  Uightly  bruifei  Very  c„i?“A  ‘1““ 
quire  the  maceration  to  be  contimwl  tenacious  iubftances  re- 
fer thole  of  a lofter  and  looler  longer* 

need  maceratiL  bm  are  v • - °«^7  hand  in  no 

tion  which  was  formerly  preferib/cr^’^f'^  lermenta- 

hurtful.  ^ ^ oienbed  in  foine  inltances,  is  always 

raiSugitif  di.Xii' kieiiXi  ” 

fuch  a degree  only  that  tl^t  ‘1  ^ hie  whole  procels,  to 

oil  will  be  expuied^m  au  mn  otherwife  the 

ought  as  much  as  poinble  to  Te  avoidlfd  ^ 

all  thcfe  oils  a difaorccab’f.  tryyrv  hire  communicates  to 

s Cdutmued,  the  gteat^ Xarioi  ft  piduTet  lIXeT' 

of  waterii"  fiTbiThi"  *“  *=  >•'« 

With  a heat  conhdcrablv^eVs^  f 

peel,  of  the  flowers  of  ^ f ^ _leraon  and  citrpn 

the  more  odoriferous  kinds^'otfl!;"'^ 

ved,  that  thefe  flowers  have  their  ahead/  obfer- 

do&oyed,  by  beating  or  bruifing  tlTeXa  tS 

> inimerlioa 
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immerfion  in  water  in  the  prefent  procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  of  the  immerlion  and  the  heat ; hence 
oils,  diftilled  in  the  common  manner,  prove  much  lefs  agreeable 
in  fmell  than  the  fubjedls  themlclves.  For  the  dillillation  of  fub- 
llances  of  this  clafs,  another  method  has  been  contrived  ; inftead 
of  being  immerfed  in  water,  they  are  expoled  only  to  its  vapour. 

proper  quantity  of  water  being  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  liill, 
the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flowers  are  laid  lightly  in  a balicet,  of  luch 
a iize  that  it  may  enter  into  the  Itill,  and  tefl  againft  its  fides,  juft 
above  the  water.  The  head  being  then  fitted  on,  and  the  water 
made  to  boil,  the  fleam,  percolating  through  the  iubjetl,  imbibes 
the  oil,  without  impairing  its  fragrance,  and  carries  it  over  into 
the  receiver.  Oils  thus  obtained,  pofleis  the  odour  of  the  fubjedl 
in  an  exquifite  degree,  and  have  nothing  of  the  difagreeable  fcent 
perceivable  in  thofe  diftilled  by  boiling  them  in  water  in  the  com- 
mon manner.  , r r . 

Plants  differ  fo  much,  according  to  the  foil  and  feaion  ot  whicn 
they  are  the  produce,  and  likewife  according  to  their  own  ages, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  fix  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from 
a certain  weight  of  them  to  any  invariable  ftandard.  Phe  diftil- 
lation  may  always  be  continued  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs  w^ell 
flavoured  off  the  fubjedt,  and  no\  longer. 

In  the  diftillation  of  effential  oils,  the  water,  as  was  obferved 
in  a foregoing  fedion,  imbibes  always  a part  of  the  oil.  The  dif- 
tilled liquors  here  treated  of,  are  no  other  than  water  thus  impreg- 
nated with  the  effential  oil  of  the  ‘fubjed  •,  whatever  fmell,  tafte, 
or  virtue,  is  communicated  to  the  water,  or  obained  in  the  form 
of  a watery  liquor,  being  found  in  a concentrated  Hate  in  the  oil. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore  which  contain  an  effential  oil, 
will  give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by  diftillation : but  the  de- 
gree of  the  impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the  quantity  of  water 
which  a plant  is  capable  of  faturating  with  its  virtue,  are  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  its  oik  The  oil  faturates 
only  the  water  that  comes  over  at  the  fame  time  with  it : it  there 
be  more  oil  than  is  fufficient  for  this  faturation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper  form,  not  mifcible  with  the  wa- 
ter that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odoriferous  flowers,  whole  oil  is. 
in  fo  fmall  quantity,. that  fcarcely  any  vifible  mark  of  it  appears, 
unlefs  fifty  of  an  hundred  pounds  or  more  are  diftilled  at  once, 
give  neverthelefs  as  ftrong  an  impregnation  to  water  as  thole- 

plants  which  abound  molt  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  diftilled  waters  may  be  more 
and  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjed,  and  their 
ftrength  increafed  to  any  afligned  degree,  hy  co/joOatiorf,  that 
is,  by  rediftilling  them  repeatedly  Irom  frelh  parcels  ot  the 
plant.  Experience,  however,  Ihews  the  contrary.  A water  Ikill- 
fully  drawn  in  the  firft  diftillation,  proves  on  every  repeated  one 
not  ftronger  but  more  difagreeable.  Aqueous  liquors  are  not  ca- 
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pable  of  imbibing  above  a certain  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
vegetables ; and  this  they  may  be  made  to  take  up  by  one,  as  well 
as  by  any  number  of  dillillations : the  oftenen  the  procefe  is  re- 
peated, the  ungrateful  impreflion  which  they  generally  receive 

1 ’ becomes  greater  and  greater. 

Ihole  plants,  which  do  not  yield  at  firll  waters  fufticientlv 
Itrong,  are  not  proper  fubjefts  for  this  procefs. 

The  mixture  of  water  and  oil  which  comes  over,  is  to  be  put 
into  large  narrow-necked  bottles,  and  placed  in  a cool  place,  that 
the  portion  of  oil  which  is  not  diflblved  in  the  water  may  rife  to 
the  top,  or  fink  to  the  bottom,  according  to  its  fpecific  gravity.  It 
IS  then  to  be  feparated,  either  by  a feparatory,  (Plate  I.  fig.  lo.) . 
or  by  means  of  a fmall  glafs-fyringe  ; or  by  means  of  a filter  of 
paper  , or,  laftly,  by  means  of  a woollen  thread,  one  end  of  jvhich 
IS  immerfed  in  the  oil,  and  the  other  lower  end  in  a phial : the 
oil  will  thus  pafs  over  into  the  phial  by  capillary  attraftion,  and 
the  thread  is  to  be  fqueezed  dry. 

Moll  diftilled  waters,  when  firft  prepared,  have  a fomewhat  un- 
fniell,  which  however  they  gradually  lofe  : it  is  therefore 
advifable  to  keep  them  for  fome  days  after  their  preparation  in 
vellels  but  (lightly  covered  ; and  not  to  cork  them  up  until  they 
lofe  that  fmell.  ^ ^ 

That  the  waters  may  keep  the  better,  about  one-twentieth  part 
proof-fpirit  may  be  added  to  each  after  they  are 

Diflilled  waters  are  employed  chiefly  as  grateful  diluents,  as' 
luitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for,  render- 
ing  dilguitfiil  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  ; few 
feh’  with  any  intention  of  confequence,  by  them- 

To  the  chapter  on  Simple  Diftilled  Waters,  the  London  College 
have  annexed  the  following  remarks.'  ^ 

We  have  ordered  moft  of  the  waters  to  be  diftilled  from  the 
ried  herbs,  becaufe,  frefti  are  not  ready  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
enever  the  frefti  are  ufed,  the  weights  are  to  be  increafed. 
Tut,  whether  the  frefti  or  dried  herbs  be  employed,  the  operator 
may  vary  the  weight  according  to  the  feafon  in  which  they  have 
been  produced  and  colleaed. 

Herbs  and  feeds  kept  beyond  the  fpace  ef  a year,  become  lefs 
proper  for  the  diftillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  waters  add  five  ounces,  by  meafure 
of  proof-fpirit.  ’’  ’ 

The  Edinburgh  College  order  half  an  ounce  of  proof-fpirit  to 
every  poui^  of  the  water,  which  is  nearly  the  fame! 

Dublin  College  order  five  ounces  of  proof-fpirit  to  be 
take  for  is  probably  printed>by  mif- 

^ » AqUA 
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AQUA  DISTILLATA. 

Land. 

Dijlilled  Water. 

Take  of 

Spring-water,  ten  gallons. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation,  firfl,  four  pints;  which  being  thrown 
away,  draw  off  four  gallons.  This  water  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
glafs  or  earthen  bottle  with  a glafs-llopper. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Spring-water,  twenty  pounds. 

Put  it  into  a retort,  and  having  throw'n  away  the  firft  pound,  draw  , 
off  ten  pounds  by  diftillation  with  a gentle  heat. 


Kdin. 

Tet  water  be  diftilled  in  very  clean  veflels,  until  about  two-thirds 
have  come  over. 

Water  is  never  found  pure  in  a ftate  of  nature  ; and  as  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary,  particularly  for  many  chemical  operations, 
that  it  fhould  be  perfetHy  fo,  we  muft  feparate  it  from  all  hetero- 
geneous matters  by  diftillation.  The  firft  portion  that  comes 
ovef  ftiould  be  thrown  away,  not  fo  much  from  the  poffibility  of 
its  being  impregnated  w'ith  volatile  matters  contained  in  the  wa- 
ter, as  from  the  probability  that  it  will  be  contaminated  with  im- 
purities it  may  have  contradfed  in  its  paflage  through  the  worm 
in  the  refrigeratory.  The  diftillation  is  not  to  be  puftied  too  far, 
left  the  water  ftiould  acquire  an  empyreumatic  llavour. 

Although  diftilled  water  be  neceflary  for  many  purpofes,  we 
apprehend  that  the^London  College,  from  a defire  of  extreme  ele- 

fance,  have  fallen  into  a very  confiderable  error  in  ordering  it  to 
e employed  for  many  purpofes,  fuch  as  infufions  and  decodlions, 
for  which  good  fpring  water  would  anlwer  juft  as  well,  and  lor 
which,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  never  is  employed  by  the 
apothecary.  The  confequence  is,  that  the  apothecary  has  no  rule 
to  diredl  him,  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  when  it  may  be 
difpenfed  with,  and  he  will  therefore  probably  diipenfe  with  it 
oftener  than  is  proper. 

AQUA  CITRI  AURANTIi: 

Edin. 

Orange-Peel  Water. 

Take  pf 

^reih  orapge-peel,  two  pounds. 

]j*our  upon  it  as  much  water  as  lhall  be  fufficient  to  prevent  any 
empyreuma,  aft^r  ten  pounds  have  been  drawn  ofi  by  diftilla- 
tion. After  due  maceration,  diftil  ten  pounds. 
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Aqua  Foeniculi  Dulcis. 

Dub.  Land. 

Fennel  Water. 

Take  of  , 

The  bruifed  feeds  of  fweet  fennel,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  may  be  fufficicrit  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
DilHl  one  gallon  (ten  pounds),  Dub. 

The  fame  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  diftilled  in  the  fame  man- 
, ner  from 

Six  pounds  of  the  recent  petals  of  the  Damask  ' ' 

Aqua  Rofa  Centifolite.  Edin. 

Aqua  Rofa;.  Lond.  Dub. 

Three  pounds,  Edm. ; one  pound  and  a half,  Lond.  Dub.  ' 
of  Peppermint,  Aqua  Menthee  Pipei'itce.  Edin. 

Aqua  Menthee  Piperitidis.  Lond.  Dub. 

Three  pounds,  Edin. ; one  pound  and  a half,  Loiid.  Dub. 
of  Pennyroyal,  in  flower, 

^ua  Menthee  Pulegii.  Edin. 

Aqua  Pulegii.  Lond.  Dub. 

Two  pounds  of  frefli  Lemon  Peel, 

Aqua  Cftri  Medicee.  Edih. 

One  pound  and  a half  of  Spearmint, 

Aqua  Metitha  Sativee.  Dub.  Lond. 

One  pound  of  Cinnamon,  (macerated  for  a day,  Lond.  Dub.') 

Aqua  Lauri  Cinnamoni.  Edin. 

Aqua  Cinnamoni.  Lond.  Dub. 


Edin. 


One  pound  of  Cassia,  Aqua  Lauri  CaJJice. 

One  pound  of  bruifed  Dill  Seeds, 

Aqua  Anethi.  Lond. 

Half  a pound  of  Pimetito,  (macerated  for  a day,  Lond.) 

Aqua  Myrti  Pimentce.  Edin. 

Aqua  Pimento.  Lond, 

The  virtues  of  all  thefe  waters  are  nearly  alike  ; arid  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  will  be  eafily  underftood  by  confulting  the  ac- 
count given  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  fubftance  from  which 
they  are  prepared.  We  will  only  mention,  that  as  rofe  water  is 
exceedingly  apt  to  fpoil,  the  apothecaries  generally  prepare  it  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a time  from  the  leaves,  preferved  by  packing 
them  clofely  in  cans  with  common  fait.  * 
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CHAP.  XX. 

VOLATILE  OILS. 


OLEA  VOLATILIA. 

Edin. 

Volatile  Oils. 

Volatile  Oils  arc  prepared  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
dillilled  waters,  except  that  lefs  water  is  to  be  added.  Seeds 
and  woody  fubftances  are  to  be  previoufly  bruifed  or  rafped. 
The  oil  comes  over  with  the  water,  and  is  afterwards  to  be  fepa- 
xated  from  it,  according  as  it  may  be  lighter  than  the  water,  and 
fwi*i  upon  its  furface,  or  heavier,  and  fink  to  the  bottom. 
jBefides,  in  preparing  thefe  diftilled  waters  and  oils,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  fubjeft,  its  texture,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  fimilar  caufes,  muft  give  rife  to  fo  many  diffe- 
rences, that  no  certain  or  general  rule  can  be  given  to  fuit  accu- 
rately each  example.  Therefore,  many  things  .are  omitted,  to 
be  varied  by  the  operator  according  to  his  judgment,  and  only 
the  moll  general  precepts  are  given. 

OLEA  DISTILLATA. 

Land. 

Dijlilled  Oils. 

Let  thefe  oils  be  drawn  off  by  diftillation,  from  an  alembic  with 
a large  refrigeratory  \ but,  to  prevent  empyreuma,  w’ater  muft 
be  added  to  the  ingredients  •,  in  which  they  muft  be  macerated 
before  diftillation. 

The  water  which  comes  over  with  the  oil  in  diftillation  is  to  be 
kept  for  ufe. 

Dub. 

Let  the  oil  be  extrafled  by  diftillation  from  the  fubjcd  previoufly 
macerated  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  as  much  water  as  may 
be  fufficient  to  prev.ent  empyreuma. 

Jn  diftilling  fennel,  peppermint,  fpearmint,  and  pennyroyal,  the 
water  which  comes  over  along  with  the  oil,  is  to  be  prefervedl 
for  ufe  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  chapter  on  DiiUUed  Wa-- 
ters. 

The  herbs  from  which  oils  are  to  be  extrafted  by  diftillation,  are.’ 
to  be  dried  as  foon  as  they  are  coUe^led, 

Accorduig: 
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According  to  thefe  diredions,  are  prepared  the 
Eflential  Oils  of  J ^ Dub.  ve/  EJfentialia.  Lond. 


Anife, 

Carawaj, 
Fennel  feeds, 


Juniper  berries, 


Pimento, 

Fennel  flowers, 
Rofemary, 

Lavender, 

Peppermint, 

Spearmint, 

Pennyroyal, 

Origanum, 

Rue, 


f Pimpinellee  aniji,  Edin. 

\ AniJi.  Lond.  Dub. 

Carui.  Lond.  Dub. 

Seminum  faeniculi  dulcis.  Dub. 
from  the  Seeds. 

r Juniperi  communis.  Edin. 

•j  Baccarum  juniperi.  Dub. 
Ljuniperi  bacae.  Lond. 

from  the  Berries, 

M_yrti  pimenta.  Edin. 
from  the  Fruiu 

Florum  foenicuU  dulcis.  Dub. 

{Rorifmarini  officinalis.  Edin. 

Rorifmarini.  Lond.  Dub. 
r Lavandula  fpica.  Edin. 

\ Lavendula.  Lond. 

C Mentha  piperita.  Edin. 

1 piperitidis.  Lond.  Dub. 

■fativa.  Lond.  Dub. 


Pulegii,  Lond.  Dub. 
Origani.  Lond.  Dub. 
Ruta.  Dub. 

C 'Juniperi  fahina.  Edin. 
[ iSa  hina.  Dub . 


Savine, 

from  the  Flower,  or  Herb  in  flower.  ,And  of 


Saflafras, 


5 Lauri  fajfafras.  Edin. 
\ Sajfafras.  Lond. 

from  the  Root. 


OLEUM  TFREBINTHINiE. 
• - Lond.  Pub, 

Oil  of  T'urpentine. 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine,  five  pounds. 

Water,  four  pints,  (four  pounds,  Duh.y. 

U3 


Biftil 
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Diftil  (two  pounds,  Duh.y  (the  turpentine  with  the  water  in  a cop- 
. per  alembic,  Land.').  After  the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  what 
remains,  (in  the  retort,  Dub.')  is  yellow  relin. 


OLEUM  TEI(EBINTHINiE  VOLATILE  PURISSIMUM/. 

Edin. 

Oleum  Terebinthin^  Rectificatum. 

Lond.  Dilb. 

ReBified  Oil  of  'turpentine. 


Oil  of  turpentine,  one  pound,  (two  pounds,  Dub.)  ; 

Water,  four  pints,  (four  pounds.  Dub.) 

Diftil  (a  pound  and  a half,  Dub.)  (as  long  as  any  oil  comes  over, 

Edin.) 

The  procefs  here  propofed  for  redUfying  this  oil,  is  not  only 
tedious,  but  accompanied  with  danger.  For  unlefs  the  luting  be 
very  clofe,  fome  of  the  vapour  will  be  apt  to  get  through  j and  if 
this  eatch  fire,  it  will  infallibly  burft  the  velTels.  This  reftified 
oil,  which  in  many  pharmacopoeias  is  ftyled  Ethereal,  does  not  con- 
fiderably  differ  in  fpecific  gravity,  fmell,  tafte,  or  medical  quali- 
ties, from  the  former. 

The  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  as  this  eflential  oil  has  been  ftyled,  is 
frequently  taken  internally  as  a diuretic  and  fudorific  ; and  it  has 
fometimes  a confiderable  effe6l  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a few 
drops  only.  It  has,  however,  been  given  in  much  larger  dofes, 
efpecially  when  mixed  with  honey.  Recourfe  has  principally 
been  had  to  fiich  dofes  in  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifin,  particular- 
ly in  thofe  modifications  of  it  which  are  termed  fciatica  and  lum- 
bago, but  fometimes  they  induce  bloody  urine. 


The  water  employed  in  the  diftillation  of  volatile  oils  always 
imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil ; as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  colour,  which  it  acquires.  It  cannot,  however,  retain  above 
a certain  quantity  ; and  therefore,  fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed 
and  almoft  faturated  itfelf,  may  be  advantageoufly  employed,  in- 
ftead  of  common  water,  in  a fecond,  third,  or  any  future  diftilla- 
tion of  the  fame  fubjeft. 

After  the  diftillation  of  one  oiI„  particular  care  fliould  be  had 
duly  to  cleanfe  the  worm  before  it  be  employed  in  the  diftillation 
of  a different  fubftance.  Some  oils,  thofe  of  wormwood  and  anifeeds 
for  inftance,  adhere  to  it  fo  tenacioufly,  as  not  to  be  melted  out  bj 
heat,  or  walked  off  by  water  : the  bell  way  of  cleanfing  the  worm 
from  thefe,  is  to  run  a little  fpirit  of  tvine  through  it. 

Volatile  oils,  after  they  are  diftilled,  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  Hand 
for  fome  days,  in  veffels  loofely  covered  with  paper,  till  they 

have  loll  their  difagreeable  fiery  -odour^  and  become  limpid : then 

put 
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put  them  up  in  fmall  bottles,  which  are  to  i>e  kept  quite  fullj 
clofely  Hopped,  in  a cool  place.  With  thefe  caution^,  they  will 
retain  their  virtues  in  perfeS:ion  for  many  years. 

‘ Moft  of  the  oils  mentioned  above,  are  prepared  by  our  chemifts 
in  Britain,  and  are  ealily  procurable  in  a tolerable  degree  of  per- 
feftion  : But  the  oils  from  the  more  experifive  fpiceries,  though 
Hill  introduced  among  the  preparations  in  the  foreign  Pharma- 
copoeias, are,  when  employed  among  us,  ufually  imported  from 
abroad. 

Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  meet  with  luch  as  are  at  all  fit  for  ufe.  Nor  are  thefe 
adulterations  eafily  difcoverable.  The  groffer  abufes,  indeed,  may 
be  readily  detefted.  7'hus,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
it  w'ill  turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  water ; if  with  exprell’ed 
oils,  recUfled  fpirit  will  dillblve  the  volatile,  and  leave  the  other 
behind  ; if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dipping  a piece  of  paper  in 
the  mixture,  and  drying  it  with  a gentle  heat,  the  turpentine  will 
be  betrayed  by  its  fniell.  But  the  more  fubtile  artifts  have  con- 
trived other  methods  of  fophiftication,  which  elude  all  trials  of  this 
kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpecific  gravity  of  oils  as  a certain 
criterion  of  their  genuinenefs.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  ab- 
folutely  depended  on  ; for  the  genuine  oils,  obtained  from  the 
fame  fubjefts,  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  thofe  drawn  from 
different  ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves,  whofe  oils  ufually  link  in 
water,  yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  diftilled,  oils  of  great  fragran- 
cy,  which  are  neverthelefs  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  aqueous 
fluid  employed  in  their  diftillation ; whilft,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  laft  runnings  of  forae  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  fometimes  fo 
ponderous  as  to  link  in  water. 

As  all  volatile  oils  agree  in  the  general  properties  of  folubility 
in  fpint  of  wine,  indilfolubility  in  water,  mifeibility  with  water 
by  the  intervention  of  certain  intermedia,  volatility  in  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  See.  it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  varioufly  mixed 
with  each  other,  or  the  dearer  fophifticqted  with  the  cheaper, 
without  any  poiljbility  of  difeovefing  the  abufe  by  any  trials  of 
this  kind.  And,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  the 
purchafer,  if  he  had  inialliBle  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  of  every 
individual  oil.  It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  they  be  good^ 
as  that  they  be  genuine  ; for  genuine  oils,  from  inattentive  difHl- 
lation,  and  lo^ng  and  carelcfs  keeping,  are  often  weaker  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte  than  the  common  fophiflicated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feehi  to  be  the  only  certain  tefts  of  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If  a bark  fhould  have  in 
every  refpedt  the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon,  and  fhould  be 
proved  indifputably  to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon  tree  • 
yet  if  It  want  the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a low  degree, 

lift  xve 
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we  reje£l  it ; and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil.  It  is  only 
from  ufe  and  habit,  or  coinparifons  with  fpecimens  of  known  qua- 
lity, that  we  can  judge  of  the  goodnefs,  either  of  the  drugs  them- 
felves  or  of  their  oils. 

Moft  of  the  volatile  oils  indeed,  are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be 
tailed  with  fafety  ; and  the  fmell  of  the  fubjeft  is  lo  much  cOn 
centrated  in  them,  that  a fmall  variation  in  this  refpedl  is  not  ea- 
iily  difhinguiflied  ; but  we  can  readily  dilute  them  to  any  alTign- 
able  degree,  A drop  of  the  oil  may  be  dilTolved  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  received  on  a bit  of  fugar,  and  dilTolved  by  that  inter- 
medium in  water.  »The  quantity  of  liquor  which  it  thus  im- 
pregnates with  its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of  flavour  which  it  com- 
municates to  a certain  determinate  quantity,  will  be  the  meafure 
of  the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  oil. 

Volatile  oils,  medicinally  conlldered,  agree  in  the  general  qua- 
lities of  pungency  and  heat ; in  particular  virtues,  they  dilTer  as 
much  as  the  fubjeds  from  which  they  are  obtained,  the  oil  being 
the  dire£l  principle  in  w'hich  the  virtues,  or  at  leall  a conliderable 
part  of  the  virtues,  of  the  I'everal  fubjedls  relide.  Thus  the  car- 
minative virtue  of  tbe  warm  feeds,  the  diuretic  of  juniper  berries, 
the  emmenagogue  of  favi'n,  the  nervine  of  rofemary,  the  llo- 
machic  of  mint,  the  antifcorbutic  of  fcurvy-grafs,  the  cordial  of 
aromatics,  &c.  are  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated  in  their  oils. 

There  is  another  remarkable  dilference  in  volatile  oils,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  lefs  obvious,  that  of  the  degree  of  their  pun- 
gency and  heat.  Thefe  are  by  no  means  in  proportion,  as  might 
be  expelled,  to  thofe  of  the  fubjeft  they  were  drawn  from.  The 
oil  of  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  is  excelTively  pungent  and  fiery ; in 
its  undiluted  Hate  it  is  almoll  caullic ; whereas  cloves,  a fpice 
which  in  fubllance  is  far  more  pungent  than  the  other,  yields  an 
oil  which  is  far  lefs  fo.  This  difference  feems  to  depend  partly 
upon  the  quantity  of  oil  afforded,  cinnamon  yielding  much  lefs 
than  cloves,  and  confequently  having  its  adlive  matter  concen- 
trated into  a fmaller  volume  ; partly,  upon  a difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  adtive  parts  themfelves  ; for  though  volatile  oils  cop- 
tain  always  the  fpecific  odour  and  flavour  of  their  fubjedls,  whe- 
ther grateful  or  ungrateful,  they  do  not  always  contain  the  w’hole 
pungency  : this  relides  frequently  in  a more  fixed  relinous  mat- 
ter, and  does  not  rile  with  the  oil.  After  the  dillillatiou  of 
cloves,  pepper,  and  fome  other  ipices,  a part  of  their  pungency  is 
found  to  remain  behind : a Ample  tindfure  of  them  in  redlified 
fpirit  of  wine  is  even  more  pungent  than  their  pure  «lTential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  frequently  made  ufe  of  for  reconci- 
ling to  the  llomach  medicines  of  themfelves  difguftful.  It  has 
been  cuftomary  to  employ  them  as  corredlors  for  the  refinous  pur- 
gatives j an  ufe  which  they  do  not  feem  to  be  W’ell  adapted  to. 
All  the  fervice  they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to  make  the  refin  fit  more 


i 
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eafilj  at  firft  on  the  ftomach  : far  from  abating  the  irritating  qiia- 
litj  upon  which  the  violence  of  its  operation  depends,  thefe  pun- 
gent oils  fuperadd  a frelh  llinaulus. 

Volatile  oils  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency  ; which  in  fome  is  fo  great,  that  a Angle  drop 
let  fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces  a gangrenous  efchar.  They  are  ' 
readily  imbibed  by  pure  dry  fugar,  and  in  this  form  may  be  con- 
veniently exhibited.  Ground  with  eight  or  ten  times  their 
weight  of  fugar,  they  become  foluble  in  aqueous  liquors,  an^  thus 
may  be  diluted  to  any  alligned  degree.  Mucilages  alfo  render 
them  milcible  vvith  water  into  an  uniform  milky  liquor.  Ther  < 
dilTolve  likewife  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; the  more  fragrant  in  an  equal 
weight,  and  almoft  all  of  them  in  lefs  than  four  times  their  own 
quantity.  Thefe  folutions  may  be  either  taken  on  fugar,  or  mixed 
with  fyrups,  or  the  like.  On  mixing  them  with  water,  the  liquor 
grows  milky,  and  the  oil  feparates. 

1 he  more  pungent  oils  are  employed  externally  againft  paraly- 
tic complaints,  numbnefs,  pains,  and  aches,  cold  tumours,  and  in 
other  cafes  where  particular  parts  require  to  be  heated  or  ftimu- 
lated.  The  toothach  is  lometimes  relieved  by  a drop  of  thefe  al- 
moft cauftic  oils,  received  on  cotton,  and  cautioufly  introduced  ia- 
to  the  hollow  tooth. 
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l-.MPTKEUMATicOrLs  agree  m many  particulars  with  the  vola- 
tile oils  already  treated  of,  but  they  alfo  differ  from  them  in  «fe- 
veral  important  circumftances.  The  latter  exift  ready  formed  in 
the  aromatic  fubllances,  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  are  on- 
ly ieparated  from  the  lixed  principles  by  the  adlion  of  a heat  not 
exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  1 'he  former,  on  the  contrary, 
^e  always  formed  by  the  adion  of  a degree  of  heat  confiderablr- 
higher  than  that  of  boiling  water,  and  are  the  produdt  of  decom- 
pohtion,  and  a new  arrangement  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
lubftances,  containing  at  leaft  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  Their 
produttion  is  therefore  always  attended  with  th,> 


fpoil 
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fpoil  by  the  contaft  of  the  air,  and  the  oftener  they  are  rediftillet  : 
they  become  more  limpid,  lefs  coloured,  and  more  foluble  in  alco 
hoi ; whereas  the  eflential  oils,  by  repeated  diflillations,  becom  > 
thicker  and  lefs  foluble  in  alcohol. 

Their  a£lion  on  the  body  is  exceedingly  llimulant  and  heating. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI. 

Land. 

Oil  of  P etrolemii. 

Diftil  petroleum  in  a fand-bath. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  bitumen  will  be  more  or  lefs  thl  i 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the  diftillation  ; and  by  its  conti: 
nuance,  the  tar  will  at  laft  be  reduced  to  a black  coal ; and  the:: 
the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep  in  colour,  but  perfedlly  fluid,  thoug;: 
very  acrid  and  ftimulating.  > 

It  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  fome  of  the  other  empyreumatii 
oils  which  had  formerly  a place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  fuch  sa 
the  oleum  lateritium. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  PURISSIMUM. 

Edin. 

Purified  Oil  of  Amber. 

Diftil  oil  of  amber  in  a glafs-retort  with  fix  times  its  quantity  c^ 
water  till  two  thirds  of  the  water  have  pafled  into  the  receiver 
then  feparate  this  very  pure  volatile  oil  from  the  water,  an.' 
keep  it  for  ufe  in  clofe-ftiut  veflels. 

Oleum  Succini  Rectificatum. 

Lond. 

ReBified  Oil  of  Ambfr. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  amber,  one  pound. 

Diftil  three  times. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

• The  oil  which  rifes  in  the  preparation  of  fait  of  amber  thru 
«,  pounds. 

Diftil  a pound  and  a half. 

The  reftified  oil  has  a ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  and  a punget: 
acrid  tafte.  Given  in  a dofe  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  it  heats,  ft; 
mulates,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretions  : It  is  chiefly  celebratu 
in  hyfterical  diforders,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the  uterine  purgv 
tions.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  externally,  ia  lioio^nts  for  weak 
paralytic  limbs  and  rheumatic  pains. 

^ ^ OLEU: 
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OLEUM  ANIMALE, 

Land, 

Animal  Oil, 

Take  oV 

Oil  of  hartiliorri,  one  pound. 

Dillil  three  times. 

OLEUM  CORNU  CERVINI  RECTIFICATUM. 

Dub. 

^ Re  Eli  fed  Oil  of  HartJJjorn, 

Take  of 

The  oil  which  afcends  in  the  diftillation  of  the  volatile  liquor  of 
hartfliorn  three  pounds. 

Water,  fix  pounds. 

Diilil  a pound  and  a half. 

Animal  Oil,  thus  re£lified,  is  thin  and  limpid,  of  a fubtle,  pe- 
netrating, not  dilagreeable  fmell  and  talle.  It  is  ftronglj  recom- 
mended as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  ia  dofes  of  from  15  to 
drops.  Hoffmann  reports,  that  it  procures  a calm  and  fweet 
fleep,  which  continues  often  for  20  hours,  without  being  followed 
by  any  languor  or  debility,  but  rather  leaving  the  patient  more 
alert  and  cheerful  th^  before  : that  it  procures  likewife  a gentle 
fweat,  without  increafing  the  heat  of  the  blood  : that  given  to  ao 
drops  or  more,  on  an  empty  ftomach  fix  hours  before,  the  acceffion 
of  an  intermittent  fever,  it  frequently  removes  the  diibrder  ; and 
that  It  is  likewife  a very  general  remedy  in  inveterate  and  chroni- 
cal epilepfies,  and  in  convulfive  motions,  efpecially  if  given  before 
the  ufnal  time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by  proper  evacua- 
tions. 

How  far  empyreumatic  oils  poffefs  the  virtues  that  have  been 
afcribed  to  them,  has  not  yet  been  fufficiently  determined  by  ex- 
perience  ; the  tedioufnefs  and  trouble  of  the  redlification  having, 
prevented  their  coming  into  general  ufe,  or  being  often  made, 
lliey  are  liable  alio  to  more  material  inconvenience  in  regard  to 
their  medicinal  ufe,  namely,  precarioufnefs  in  their  quality  ; for 
how  perfectly  foever  they  may  be  reftified,  they  gradually  lofe, 
in  keeping,  the  qualities  they  had  received  from  that  procelk,  and- 
return  more  and  more  towards  tlieir  original  fetid  date. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

DISriLLED  SPIRITS. 

The  flavour  and  virtues  of  diftilled  waters  are  owing,  as  ob- 
lerved  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  theif  being  impregnated  witHi 
a portion  of  the  eflfential  oil  of  the  fubjfeft  from  which  thej  aret 
drawn.  Alcohol,  confidered  as  a vehicle  for  thefe  oils,  has  thiss 
advantage  above  water,  that  it  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rifes  with  it: 
perfeftly  diflblved  into  an  uniform  limpid  liquor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftances,  which,  on  being  dillilled  withi 
water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great  perfeftion  ; if  treated  im 
the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of  wine,  fcarcely  give  over  to  it  any.- 
fmell  or  tafte.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  is,  that  fpirit  is  not: 
fufceptible  of  fo  great  a degrefc  of  heat  as  water.  It  is  obvious^ 
therefore,  that  fubftances  may  be  volatile  enough  to  rife  with  the; 
heat  of  boiling  water,  but  not  with  that  of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  be  committed  to  diftillatiom 
with  a mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water,  or  with  a pure  proof— 
fpirit,  which  is  no  other  than  a mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  the' 
two;  the  fpirit  will  arife  lirft,  clear,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparent,, 
and  almoft  without  any  tafte  of  the  fpice  ; but  as  foon  as  the  more; 
ponderous  watery,  fluid  begins  to  arife,  the  oil  comes  freely  over: 
with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor  highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a . 
milky  hue. 

The  proof-fpirits  ufually  met  with  in  the  Ihops  are  accompanied! 
with  a degree  of  ill  flavour ; which,  though  concealed  by  means; 
of  certain  additions,  plainly  difcovers  itfelf  in  diftillation.  This., 
naufeous  flavour  does  not  begin  to  arife  till  after  the  purer  fpiri- 
tuous  part  has  come  over  ; which  is  the  very  time  that  the  virtues; 
of  the  ingredients  begin  alfo  moft  plentifully  to  diftil ; and  hence- 
the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful  taint.  To  this  caufe  principally 
is  owing  the  general  complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apotheca- 
ry are  lefs  agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  prepared  by  the  ■ 
diftiller ; the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  reftifying  or  pu- 
rifying the  fpirits  (when  defigned  for  what  he  calls  fine  goods)  i 
from  all  unpleafant  flavour. 

SPIRITUS  CARI  CARVI. 

Edin. 

Spirit  of  Caraway. 

Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  half  a pound ; 


Diluted  1 
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Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds. 

Macerate  two  days  in  a clofe  velTel ; then  pour  on  as  much  water 
as  will  prevent  empyrcuma,  and;  draw  off  by  diftiUation  nine 
pounds. 

Spiritus  Carvi. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Spirit  of  Caraway. 

Take  of 

Caraway-feeds,  bruifed,  half  a pound ; 

Proof.fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ; (nine  pounds.  Dub.) 

W ater,  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Dub.') 

In  the  fame  manner  is  prepared  the  fame  quantity  of  Spirit 
from  „ 

opjRirus 

Cinnamon,  onl  pound,  " 5"  Cinnamomi.  Edin. 

V - \Cinnamomi.  Lond.  Dub. 

Peppermint,  one  pound  and  a C Menthw  Piperitce.  Edin. 

half,  I Piperitidis. 

bPEARMiNT,  one  pound  and  a half,  Menthce  fativce.  Lond. 
Pennyroyal  dried,  apound  and  a half,  Pulegii.  Lond. 

Nutmeg,  well  bruifed  two  oun-  ^Myrijlicce  mofchatcr.  'Edin. 

\jSlucis  mofchatw.  Dub.  Lond. 

Pimento,  half  a pound,  \Myrti  Piment,^.  Edin. 

■ _ \Pi/ueuto,  Dub.  Lond. 

SPIRITU§  LAVANDULA  SPlCiE. 

Edin. 

Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 


Flowering  fpikes  of  lavender,  frelh  gathered,  two  pounds; 
Alcohol,  eight  pounds. 

Draw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  feven  pounds. 

Spiritus  Lavendula;. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Spirit  of  Lavender.  " 

Take  of 

Frelh  flowers  of  lavender,  one  pound  and  a half; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon,  (nine  pounds.  Dub.) 

Draw  off  by  dillillatioa  in  a water-bath,  five  pints,  (five  pounds, 

Dubi)^ 
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By  thefe  diredlions,  and  in  the  fame  quantities  are  prepared, 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI  OFFICINALIS, 

Ediiu 

Spiritus  Rorismarini, 

Lond, 

Spirit  of  Rofemarp, 

from  two  pounds  of  the  flowering  tops  of  rofemary,  according  t( 
the  Edinburgh  College,  and  from  a pound  and  half  according  tc 
the  London. 

We  think,  it  unneceflary  to  make  particular  obfervations  orn 
each  of  thefe  limple  fpirits,  as  their  virtues  are  the  fame  witlfi 
thofe  of  the  fubftances  from  which  they  are  extrafted,  united  tc  i 
the  ftimulus  of  the  alcohol.  The  alcohol  in  the  fpirits  of  laveni 
der  and  rofemary,  is  almofl:  pure  ; in  the  others  it  is  diluted  wifhi 
^bout  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

SPIRITUS  ANISI  COMPOSITU^. 

Land. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Anifeed. 

Take  of 
Anifeed, 

Angelica-feed,  of  each,  bruifed,  half  a pound  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  fuflicient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon  by  diftillation. 

This  compound  fpirit,  like  the  finiple  ones,  is  an  agreeable  cor  - 
dial ; indeed  too  agreeable,  for  by  fome  they  are  fo  often  reforteej 
to,  on  the  flighteft  fenfation  of  flatulence  in  the  ftomach,  tha.: 
their  ufe  is  attended  with  all  the  perniciqus  confequences  of  dram-i- 
drinking. 


SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COMMUNIS  COMPOSITUS, 

Edin.  ^ 

Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus.’ 

Lond.  Dtih., 

Compound  Spirit  of  funiper,  ■ 

Take  of 

Juniper-berries,  well  bruifed,  one  poimd  ; 

Caratvay-feeds,  , . 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  one  ounce  and  a half  j 
Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds,  (one  gallon  Lond.') 

Water  fuflicient  to  prevent  empyreurha. 

(Macerate  two  days,  Edin.)  Draw  off  nine  pounds,  (one  gallon-: 
Lond.) 


The  good  and 
thofe  of  gin. 


bad  efic£b  of  this  fpirit  exafUy  coincide  witl'^ 

SPIRITUS: 
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SPIRITUS  RAPHANI  COMPOSITUS. 

Land.  Duh. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Horfe-Radi/b. 

Take  of 

Frefli  horfe-radifh  root, 

Dried  outer-rind  of  Seville  oranges,  each  two  pounds  ; 

Frelh  herb  of  garden  fcurvy-grals,  four  pounds  ■, 

Bruifed  nutmegs,  one  ounce  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  gallons,  (eighteen  pounds,  Dubi) 

Water  fufficient  to  prevent  empjreuma. 

JDraw  off  two  gallons,  (eighteen  pounds,  Dubi) 

Although  this  procefs  tnaj  furnifh  an  agreeable  compound, 
fpirit,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  it  poflefles  thofe  an- 
tifcorbutic  powers  for  which  it  was  once  celebrated. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIA  FCETIDUS. 

Lond. 

* Fetid  Spirit  of  A7nmonia. 

Take  of 

Proof-fpirit,  fix  pints  •, 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 

AfafcEtida,  four  ounces. 

Potafii,  one  pound  and  a half.  , 

Mix  them,  and  draw  off  by  diftillation  five  pints,  with  a flow  fire. 

Edin. 

SriRiTus  Alcali  Volatilis  Foetidus. 

Dub. 

Fetid  spirit  of  V olatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces,  (ten  ounces.  Dub.) 

Afafoetida,  half  an  ounce.  ' 

Digeft  in  a clofe  veflel  twelve  hours  j then  diftil  off,  with  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

This  fpirit,  the  laft  formula  of  which  is  the  bell,  as  being  moll 
eafily  prepared,  is  defigned  as  an  antihyfleric,  and  is  undoubtedly 
a very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits,  impregnated  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  with  different  fetids,  have  been  ufually  kept  in  the  fliops  ; 
the  ingredient  here  chofen,  is  the  bell  calculated  of  any  for  ge- 
neral ufe,  and  equivalent  in  virtue  to  them  all.  The  fpirit  is  pale 
•when  newly  diltilled,  but  acquires  a confiderable  tinge  by  keep- 
ing- 
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‘ CHAP.  XXIII. 

INFUSIONS, 


We  have  already  (178,  S.  2.)  explained  the  fenfe  in  which  w ' 
employ  the  term  Infufion.  We  confine  it  to  the  aftion  of  a meiri 
llruum  not  allifted  by  ebullition,  on  any  fubflance  confifting  00 
heterogeneous  principles,  fome  of  which  are  foluble,  and  Other: 
infoluble,  in  that  menftruum.  ) The  term  is  generally  ufed  in  : 
xnore  extenlive,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a lefs  correct  fenfe. 
thus,  lime-water  and  the  mucilages,  which  are  commonly  clalTe:, 
with  the  infufions,  are  inftances  of  fimple  folution,  and  the  chalk:, 
ipixture  is  the  mechanical  fufpenfion  of  an  infoluble  fubftancec 
When  the  menftruum  ufed  is  water,  the  folution  is  termed  lirapl:; 
an  Infufion ; but  when  the  menftruum  is  alcohol,  it  is  called 
Tinfture;  when  wine  or  vinegar,  a Medicated  Wine  or  Vinegal: 
Infufions  in  water  are  extremely  apt  to  fpoil,  .and  are  generalh; 
extemporaneous  preparations. 


INFUSUM  CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS. 


Edin. 

Infufion  of  Cinchona  Bark, 

Take  of  * 

Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 
Water,  one  pound. 

.^aceratc  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter. 


Infusum  Corticis  Peruviaki, 

Du}). 

Inf V fan  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark  in  coarfe  powder,  one  ounce  ■, 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  twelve  ounces. 

Triturate  the  bark  with  the  mucilage,  and  add  the  water  durin. 
the  trituration.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  decau 
the  pure  liquor. 

This  is  a very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  the  aftive  princi^i 

of  Cinchona  bark,  and  that  in  which  it  will  fit  lighteft  on  wsj 

and  delicate  ftomachs.  The  trituration  diredted  by  the  t)ubl. 

College  will  promote  the  folution,  and  the  addition  of  the  roue: 

^ 
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lage,  will  fufpend  the  fineft  particles  of  the  fubftance  of  the  bark 
itl'elf.  The  refiduum  of  the  cold  infufioii  may  be  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  making  other  preparations,  efpecially  th6  extradl,  for 
its  virtues  are  by  no  means  exhaulted.  But  it  mult  never  bo 
dried  and  fold,  or  exhibited  in  fubllance,  for  that  would  be  a cul- 
pable fraud.* 

INFUSUM  DIGITALIS  PURPURETE. 

Ldin. 

Infvjion  of  Foxglove. 

Take  of 

Dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  drachm; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  filter. 

s ' 

This  is  the  infuTion  fo  highly  recommended  by  Withering. 
Half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  of  it,  ipay  be  taken  twice  a-day  in 
droplical  complaints.  The.fpirit  of  cinnamon  is  added  to  improve 
its  flavour,  and  to  counteradl  its  fedative  effedls. 


INFUSUM  GENTIAN.^  LUTE^  COMPOSITUM ; vulgo, 
lNFa»UM  Amarum.  Edm. 

Compound  Infufon  of  Ge?itian^  or  Bitter  Infufton. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce ; 

Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one  drachm  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half  a drachm ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces; 

Water,  one  pound. 

birfl  poiir  on  the  alcohol,  and  three  hours  thereafter  add  the  wa- 
ter ; then  macerate  without  heat  for  twelve  hours,  and  firain. 


i.VfUSUM  GtNTIANiE  CoMPOSITUM. 

V Lond. 

~ Compouitd  Infuficn  of  Gentian-. 

Take  of 

I he  root  of  gentian  cut  into  pieces,  one  drachm; 
Dried  orange-peel,  a drachm  and  a half; 
brefh  outer  rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce  ; 

JBoiling  water,  twelve  ounces  by  meafure. 
acSerate  for  an  hour,  and  llrain. 

hub. 

e of 

ruifed  gentian  root,  two  drachtus  ; 
refh  outer  rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce  ; 
ried  peel  of  ^evijle  oranges,  a drachm  and  a half; 


Diluted 
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Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces. 

Firll  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  after  three  hours,  the  water.  Laitly, 
after  macerating  two  hours,  filter. 

These  formulfe  do  not  difier  materially.  The  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege employ  the  largelb  proportion  of  gentian  ; but  Aey  infufe  it 
in  cold  water,  which  does  not  extraft  the  bitter  principle  fo  quick- 
ly or  fo  fully  as  boiling  water,  although  it  diffipates  lefs  of  the 
flavour  of  the  aromatics.  The  alcohol  is  a ufeful  addition,  both 
in  promoting  the  extraftion  of  the  virtues  of  all  the  ingredients, 
and  in  preferving  the  infufion  longer  from  fpoiling.  This  infu- 
lion  is  an  extremely  good  bitter,  and  is  of  great  fervice  in  all  c^ea 
where  bitters  in  general  are  neceflary.  It  ftrengthens  the  fto- 
mach,  and  increafes  the  appetite  ; befldes  afting  as  a tonic  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  on  the  vafcular  fyftem. 

INFUSUM  MIMOS.E  CATECHU ; vulgo,  Infusum  Japoni- 
CUM.  h.din. 

Infufion  of  Catechu,  commonly  caHed  Japonic  Infufion. 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  catechu,  two  drachms  and  a half;  ^ 

Cinnamon,  half  a drachm ; 

Boiling  water,  feven  ounces  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  one  ounce.  . 

Macerate  the  extract  and  cinnamon  in  the  hot  water,  in  a covered 
velTel,  for  two  hours,  then  ftrain  it,  and  add  the  fyrup. 

Extract  of  catechu  is  almoft  pure  tanis.  This  infuflon  is 
tlierefore  a powerfully  aftringent  folution.  The  cinnamon  and 
fyrup  render  it  a very  agreeable  medicine,  which  will  be 
ferviceable  in  fluxes  proceeding  from  a laxity  of  the  inteftines. 
Its  dofe  is  a fpoonful  or  two  every  other  hour. 

INFUSUM  RHEI  PALMATE 
Edin. 

Infufion  of  Rhubarb. 

, Take  of 

Rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce.  _ 

Macerate  the  rhubarb  in  a clofe  veffel  mth  the  water  for 
hours  j then  having  added  the  fpirit,  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  rhubar^ 
when  defigned  as  a purgative ; water  extraamg  its  virtue  mogs 
• effeaually  than  either  vinous  or  fpirituous  menftrua.  M 

' INFUSUli 
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INFUSUM  ROS^  GALLICS. 

£din. 

Infufion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of 

The  petals  of  red  rofes,  dried,  one  ounce  j 
Boiling  water,  live  pOundsj 
Sulphuric  acid,  one  drachm; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces. 

Macerate  the  petals  with  the  boiling  water  in  an  earthen  veffel 
which  is  not  glazed  with  lead,  for  four  hours;  then  having 
poured  on  the  acid,  ftrain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Infusum  Rosje. 

Land. 

Infvjion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of 

Dried  red  rofes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms^ 

Boiling  dillilled  water,  two  pints  and  a half; 

Double  reliued  fugar,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Firft  pour  the  water  on  the  petals  in  a glafs- veffel,  then  add  the 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  die 
liquor,  when  cold,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Infusum  Rosarum  ; olim,  Tinctura  Rosarum. 

Dub. 

Infufon  of  Rofes,  formerly  V'in&ure  of  Rofes, 

Take  of 

The  petals  of  red  rofe  buds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds.  ' 

Double-refined  fugar,  an  ou^ice  and  a half. 

Hift  niiR  the  acid  with  the  water  in  a glafs  or  glazed  earthen 
veffel.  Macerate  the ’petals  in  the  mixture,  then  add  the  fugar 
to  the  liquor  when  cold  and  Itrained.  ° 

lnE  difference  in  the  direidions  for  preparing  this  infufion  are 
immaterial.  In  tact,  die  loie-leaves  have  ve,ry  little  effed:  ex- 
cept in  giving  the  mixture  ap  elegant  red  colour.  Its  fubacid 
and  aftnngent  virtues  depend  entirely  on  the  fujphuric  acid.  Al- 
together,  however,  it  is  an  elegant  medicine,  and  forms  a very 
grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  haemorrhagies,  and  in  all  cafes  which 
require  mild  coolers  and  fubaffringents : it  is  fometimes  taken 
with  bolufes  or  eleduaries  of  the  bark,  and  likewife  makes  a good 
gargle. 
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INFUSUM  SENN.®.  SIMPLEX. 

Land. 

Simple  Inf  uJioTi  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  diililled  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  them  for  one  hour,  in  a covered  vellel ; and  fttain  the 
liquor  when  cold.  - 

Infusum 

Bub. 

Infujion  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  fix  drachms ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  half  a drachm  \ 

Boiling  water,  ten  ounces. 

Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a covered  veflel,  then  filter. 

• This  is  a very  elegant  infufionof  fenna,  the  ginger  afting  as  an 
ufeful  corrigent.  But  if  the  fenna  were  employed  to  the  quantity 
oita  drachm  and  a half,  or  two  drachms  only,  in  place  of  the  quan- 
tity here  ordered,  it  would  be  more  convenient,  as  it  is  of  advan- 
tage that  it  fhould  be  ufed  frefli  as  here  prepared.  Of  the  prefen; 
infufion,  an  ounce  or  two  is, a fufficient  dofe. 

INFUSUM  SENNiE  TARTARISATUM. 

Land. 

fartarifed  Irfufon  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  ounce  and  a half 
Coriander-feeds,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cryllals  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ; 

Diililled  water,  one  pint.  ^ 

Diffolve  the  cryllals  of  tartar  by  boiling  in  the  water;  t.ien  pour 
the  liquor,  as  yet  boiling,  on  the  lenna  and  feeds.  Macerate  fo. 
an  hour  in  a covered  veflel,  and  Itrain  when  cold. 

The  addition  of  the  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs  renders  the  tafte  oi 
the  fenna  lefs  unpleafant,  and  alfo  promotes  its  adion. 

INFUSUM  TAMARINDI  INDICI  cum  CASSIA  SENNA. 

Edi/i. 

Infufon  of  famarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of 

Preferved  tamarinds,  one  ounce  j 
Senna,  one  draclim ; 

Goriander-feeds,  half  a drachm,  j 
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Brown  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Macerate  them  for  four  hours,  occafionally  agitating  them,  in  a 
clofe  earthen  veflel,  not  glazed  with  lead,  and  ftraln  the  liquor. 
It  may  alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,  &c.  the  quantity  of 
fenna. 

This  forms  a telld  and  ufeful  purge,  excellently  fuited  for  de- 
' iicate  ftomachs,  and  inflammatory  difeafes.  The  tafte  of  the  fenna 
IS  well  covered  by  the  aromatic  fugar  and  by  the  acidity  of  the  ta- 
niarmds. 


, C H A P.  XXIV. 

DECOCTIONS. 

Decoctioxs  differ  from  infullons  only  in  the  adion  of  tlie 
menftruuin  being  aflifted  by  a boiling  heat.  At  the  fame  time 
however  that  the  increafe  of  temperature  facilitates  and  expedites 
the  folution  of  fome  fixed  principles,  it  gives  others  a tendency  to 
decompofition,  and  difilpates  all  volatile  matters.  Decoftion 
therefore,  can  only  be  ufed  with  advantage  for  the  extraaion  of 
heat^^^^^^  which  are  neither  volatilized  nor  altered  by  a boiling 

I 

DECOCTUM  ALTH^yE  OFFICINALIS. 

Edin.  ‘ 

DecoBion  of  MarJJjm allows. 

Take  of 

Dried  marflimallow  roots,  four  ounces  ; 

Raifins  of  the  fun,  Honed,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  feven  pounds.  ’ 

Boil  to  pounds ! place  apart  tl.c  ilralncd  liquor  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Marsh.mallow  roots  contain  notliing  foluble  in  water  except 
mucilage,  which  is  very  abundant  in  them.  This  decoaion  is 
eretore  to  be  confidercd  merely  as  an  emollient,  rendered  more 
pleaiant  by  the  acidulous  fweetnefs  of  the  raifins, 

V 
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DECOCTtM  ANTHEMIDIS  NOBILIS ; vulgo,DEcocxuM 
Cham^meli  five  Commune. 

Edin. 

Common  DecoBion,  or  EecoEhon  of  Chamomile. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

Caraway  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  five  pounds. 

Boil  a quarter  of  »n  hour,  and  ftrain. 

Decoctum  Chamjemeli;  five,  Decoctum  pro  Enemate. 

Dub. 

DecoBion  of  Chamomile.,  or  DecoBion  for  Glyjlers. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  two  drachms. 

Water,  a pound. 

BoU  a little,  and  ftrain. 

Decoctum  pro  Enemate. 

Lond. 

DecoBion  for  Clyfers. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  mallow,  dried,  one  ounce^ 

Chamonlile-flowers,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil,  and  ftrain. 


Decoctum  pro  Fomento. 

Lond. 

DecoBion  for  Fomentations. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  fouthernwood,  dried. 

The  tops  of  fea-wormwood,  dried, 

Chamomile-flowers,  dried,  each  one  ounce  •, 

Bay-leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce  •, 

Dittilled  water,  fix  pints. 

Boll  them  a little,  and  ftrain. 

These  decoftions  are  merely  foliitions  of  bitter  cxtraftii  c,  com 
bined,  in  the  third,  with  mucilage,  and  in  the  others  with  eftentia. 
oils.  In  making  them,  the  aromatic  fubftances  fliould  not  be  add 
cd  until  the  decoftion  is  nearly  completed ; for  otherwife  tfiei 
flavour  would  be  entirely  diflipated. 

It  miift  however  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  impregnations  ar 
^ for  the  moft  part  unneceflTary  for  the  purpofe  of  glyfters ; and  i 
ordinary  cafes,  the  bulk  and  warmth  produce  a difeharge  befor 
thefe  medicines  can  have  any  efleft. 
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tAs  fomentations,  their  virtues  are  alfo  in  a great  mcafure  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  water : and  when  the 
Jierbs  themfelves  are  applied,  they  a£t  only  as  retaining  heat  and 
moillure  for  a longer  time. 

DECOCTUM  CINCHONiE  OFFICINALIS;  vulgo,  Decoc- 

TUM  C0R.TICIS  PeRUVIANI. 

Edin. 

DecoBion  of  C 'uichona  Bark. 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; ‘ 

Water,  a pound  and  a half. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vefTel,  and  flrain  the  liquor  while 
hot. 

Decoctum  Corticis  Peruviani. 

Lond. 

DccoBion  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Dillilled  water,  one  pint  and  three  ounces. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vellel,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  while 
hot. 

Duh.  ' 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  fii.  drachms - 
Water,  eighteen  ounces. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a veffel  aimoll  covered,  and  flrain  the  li- 
quor, while  hot,  through  linen. 

Cinchona  bark  readily  yields  its  acti<'e  principles  to  the  ac' 
lion  of  boiling  water,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  cold  water  i® 
capable. of  retaining  diffclved  ; therefore,  when  a faturated  decoc- 
tion cools,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  there  is  always  a depofition  o^ 
a yellowifh  or  reddifli  powder,  while  the  fupernatant  liquor  is  re- 
duced to  the  flrength  of  a faturated  cold  infufion.  Decoction 
therefore  prefents  us  with  an  eafy  means  of  obtaining  Immediately 
an  active  preparation  of  cinchona  bark,  and  with  one  of  greater 
flrtngth  than  a cold  or  even  a warm  infufion,  provided  it  be ‘drunk 
while  tepid,  and  before  it  forms  any  depofition,  or  if  the  precipi- 
tate be  diflfufed  by  agitation,  after  it  is  formed.  As  the  precipi- 
tate contains  no  woody  fibre,  or  other  inert  matter,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  in  very  fmall  dofes  it  would  prove,  if  dried,  a 
very  powerful  preparation  of  cinchona  bark. 

Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  flrength ’of  a deco<Slion  of 
cinchona  bark,  and  fimilar  fubflances,  was  increafed  by  continuing 
4he  boiling  for  a great  length  of  time  ; but  this  is  now  known  to 
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be  a miftake  ; and  indeed,  after  a certain  lime,  tlie  decoftion  be- 
comes Vveaker  indead  of  flronger,  becaufe  water  at  different  tem- 
peratures is  capable  of  diffolving  only  a determinate  proportion  of 
their  aftive  principles ; and  therefore,  as  foon  as  it  is  faturated, 
any  farther  decoftion  is  unnecefl’ary.  But  moreover,  ibcfe  prin- 
ciples, when  diffolved  in  water,  are  liable  to  be  decompofed  and 
become  inert,  by  the  abforption  of  atmofpheric  oxygen,  and 
this  decompofition  is  increafed  by  increafe  of  temperature  ; and  as 
boiling  conflantly  prefents  new  fiirfaces  to  the  aftion  of  the  air,  it 
is  evidently  hurtful  when  protradled  longer  than  what  is  juft  ne- 
ceflary  to  faturate  the  water.  Ten  minutes  is  fuppofed  by  the 
Colleges  to  be  fufficient  for  that  purpofe. 

DECOCTUM  DAPHNES  MEZEREI. 

Edin. 

PecoBiofi  of  Mezereon. 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  Mezereon  root,  two  drachms  ; 

Liquorice-root,  bruifed,  half-an  ounce  ; 

Water,  tliree  pounds. 

Boil  it,  with  a gentle  heat,  down  to  two  pounds,  and  ftrain  it. 

From  four  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decoftion  may  be  given  four 
times  a-day,  in  fome  obftinate  A^enereal  and  rheumatic  affeftions. 
It  operates  chiefly  by  perfpiration. 

DECOCTUM  GEOFFR^.E  INERMIS. 

Edifi. 

DecoBion  of  Cahhage-tree  bark. 

Take  of 

Bark  of  the  cabbage-tree,  powdered,  one  ounce  i 
Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  it  with  a gentle  fire  down  to  one  pound,  and  ftrain. 

This  is  a powerful  anthelmintic.  Jt  may  be  given  ip  dofes  of 
one  table-fpoonful  to  children,  and  four  to  adults.  If  difagrceable 
fymptoms  ftionld  arife  from  an  over-dofe,  or  from  drinking  cold 
water  during  its  aAion,  we  muft  immediately  purge  with  caftor- 
oil,  and  dilute  with  acidulated  drinks. 

DECOCTUM  GUAIACT  OFFICINALIS  COMPGSIXUM  i 

vulgo,  DeCOCTUM  LlGNORtJM. 

Edin.  f 

Compound  DecoBion  of  Guaiaevm,  cqmmonly  called  Decetbion  of 
the  IVoods. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  rafpings,  three  ounces  ; 

Raifins,  ftoned,  two  ounces  j 
Saftafras  root, 

b-iquorice, 
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Liquorice,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  ten  pounds. 

Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  with  the  water,  over  a gentle  lire, 
to  the  confumption  of  one-half;  adding,  towards  the  end,  the 
fahafras  and  liquorice.  Strain  the  liquorice,  without  expreffion. 

This  decoflion  is  of  ufe  in  fome  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  af- 
feftions.  It  may  be  taken  by  itfelf,  to  the  quantity  of  a quarter 
of  a pint  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  or  ufed  as  an  alFiftant  in  a courfe 
of  mercurial  or  antimonial  alteratives  ; the  patient,  in  either  cafe, 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  operation  of  the  mediciqe, 

DECOCTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBI. 

Land. 

DecoBion  of  White  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints  ; 

Redlifled  fplrit  of  wine,  two  ounces. 

Boil  the  rvater^  with  the  root  to  one  pint,  and,  the  liquor  being 
cold,  and  ftrained,  add  to  it  the  fpirit.  ' 

This  decoftion  is  only  ufed  externally  as  a w’afh,  in  tinea  capi- 
tis, lepra,  pfora,  &c.  When  the  Ikin  is  very  tender  and  irritable, 
it  Ihculd  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 


DECOCTUM  HORDEI  DISTICHI. 

Edin. 

Decoctum  Hohdei.  , 

Land, 

DecoSlion  of  Barley.  Barley-Water. 

Take  of 

Pearl-barley,  two  ounces ; 

Water,  five  pounds. 

Firft  wafli  the  barley,  from  the  mealy  matter  tlult  adheres  to  it 
with  fome  cold  water;  then  boil  it  a little  with  about  half  .a 
pound  of  water,  to  extraft  the  colouring  matter.  Throw'this 
away ; and  put  the  barley  tints  purified  into  fivp  pounds  of  boil- 
ing water,  which  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one-half,  and  ftrained, 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  COMPOSITUM. 

Bond. 

Compound  DccoElio?i  oj"  Barley. 

Take  of 

Tile  decoftlon  of  barley,  two  pints  ; 

Figs,  diced,  two  ounces  ; 

Liquorice  root,  diced  and  bruifcd,  half-an-ounce  ; 

Raifins,  ftoncd,  two  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Bq;1  to  two  pints,  and  ftraiq, 
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These  liquors  are  to  be  ufed  freely,  as  diluting  drinks,  in  fevers 
and  other  acute  diforders:  hence  it  is  of  confequence  that  they  fliouli 
be  prepared  fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agreeable  as  poffible:  for  this- 
xealon  they  are  inferted  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  which  contribute  to  their  elegance  fet  down  ; if  any. 
one  of  them  be  omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs  grateful.  How- 
ever trivial  medicines  of  this  clafs  may  appear  to  be,  they  are  of:' 
greater  importance  in  the  cure  of  acute,  difeafes  than  many  moret- 
elaborate  preparations. 

Barley-water,  however,  is  much  more  frequently  prepared  by/ 
nurfes  than  apothecaries,  particularly  in  its  fimple  ftate. 

DECOCTUM  POLYGAL^  SENEGiE. 

Edifi. 

Decoction  of  Seneha. 

Take  of 

Seneka  root,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  to  fixteen  ounces,  and  ftrain. 

The  virtues  of  this  decodlion  will  be  eafily  underllood  froim 
thofe  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepared.  *Ihe  dofe  in  hydro 
pic  cafes,  and  rheumatic  or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two  ounces, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  according  to  its  effeft. 

DECOCTUM  SMILACIS  SARSAPARILL.^.  ~ 

Edin. 

Decoctum  SarsaparilljE. 

Lond.  Dub. 

DecoBio7i  of  Sarfaparilla- 

Take  of 

The  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced,  fix  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  eight  pints. 

Macerate  for  two  hour.s,  with- a heat  of  about  193”  •,  then  take  ou. 

the  root,  and  bruife  it  ; return  the  bruifed  root  to  the  liquor 

and  again  macerate  it  for  two  hours.  Then,  the  liquor  bein^. 

boiled  to  the  meafure  of  four  pints,  prefs  it  out,  and  lira  in. 

The  above  formula  is  that  of  the  London  College  ; and  as  tha 
of  the  Edinburgh  College  differs  from  it  only  m omitting  the  fe 
cond  maceration,  and  that  of  the  Dublin  in  not  exprefiing  the  tern 
perature  in  which  it  is ' to  be  performed,  we  thought  it  unne 
ceffary  to  introduce  them.  It  is  indeed  a very  doubtful  reme 
dy,  and  its  diaphoretic  effefts  are  probably  owing  to  its  bein;  . 
drunk  warm.  It  is  totally  incapable  of  curing  fyphilis  ; but  b;] 
fome  it  is  thought  ufeful  in  the  fequelae  of  that  difeafe. 
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DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLiE  COMPOSITUM. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Compound  DecoBion  of  Sarfaparilla, 

Take  of 

The  root  of  farfaparilla,  diced  and  bruifed,  fix  ounces  ; 

Bark  of  the  root  of  faflafras, 

Shavings  of  guaiacum-wood, 

Liquorice-root,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  ; , 

Mezereon,  three  drachms  -, 

Diftilled  water,  ten  pints. 

Macerate,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  fix  hours ; then  boil  it  down  to 
five  pints,  adding,  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling,  the  mezereon, 
and  ^Irain  the  liquor. 

The  directions  of  the  Dublin  College  only  differ  In  adding  the 
liquorice-root  along  with  the  mezereon,  and  in  reducing  the  quan* 
tity  of  the  ingredients  ufed  to  one-fourth  part. 

This  compound  decoCtion  is  an  elegant  mode  of  preparing  an 
article  once  highly  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Lifbon  diet 
drink,  which,  for  a long  time  after  its  firft  introduction  into  Bri- 
tain, was  kept  a fecret ; but  an  account  of  the  metliod  of  preparing 
it  was  at  length  publifiied  in  the  Phyfical  and  Literary  Ellays  of 
Edinburgh,  by  Dr  Donald  Monro. 

It  operates  as  a diaphoretic,  and  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  rheumatic  cafes,  and  in  fome  of  the  fequelae  of  fyphilis.  Three 
or  four  ounces  may  be  taken  four  times  a- day. 

DECOCTUM  ULMI. 

Lond. 

DecoBion  'of  Kim. 

Take  of 

The  frefii  inner-bark  of  elm,  bruifed,  four  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  four  pints. 

Boil  to  two  pints,  and  ftraln. 

It  has  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  under  this  form  of  decoClion, 
that  the  elm-bark  has  been  employed  for  combating  thofe  cqta- 
neous  eruptions,  againft  which  it  has  of  late  been  fo  highly  cele- 
brated. Any  experience  which  we  have  had  of  it,  however,  in 
adual-praciice,  by' no  means  confirms  the  very  favourable  account 
which  fome  have  given  of  its  ufe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

MUCILAGE  C. 

\ 

$ 

i 

MylciLAGO  AMYLT. 

Edin.  loud. 

Mucilage  of  Starch. 

Take  of 

Starch,  half  an  ounce  •, 

Water,  one  pound. 

Triturate  the  ftarch,  gradually  adding  tlie  v.-ater  ; then  boil  liienjt 
a little. 

The  London  College  ufe  only  three  dradims  of  flarch  to  one' 
pound  of  water.  The  mucilage  thus  formed  is  very  ufefnl  in. 
thofe  cafes  where  a glutinous  fubftancc  is  required ; it  is  often  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed  as  a glyfter,  in  diarrhoeas  depending  on  acri- 
mony in  the  inteftines. 

MUCILAGO  ASTRAGALI  TRAGACANTHA:. 

Edin. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Eragacanth. 

Take  of 

I Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Macerate  twenty-four  hours ; then  triturate  them  carefully,  that 
the  gum  may  be  dilTolved  ; and  prefs  the  mucilage  through  linen 
cloth.  / 

Mucilago  Tragacaktiije. 

Land. 

Mucilage  cp  Tragacanth. 

Take  of 

Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diftillcd  water,  ten  ounces,  by  meafurc. 

Macerate  them,  with  a gfcntlc  heat,  till  the  tragacanth  be  dilTol- 
ved, 


Mucilago 
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Mucilago  Gummi  Tragacantiije. 

Dub. 

: ^ ^ ^ Mucilage  cf  '^I’ragacanth. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanih,  in  powder,  one  drachm  j 
Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Dlll'olve  the  giua  by  Jigeflion  ; then  llraiii  the  mucilage  through 

linen.  ® ^ 

/ 

Gum  Iragacanth  Is  difficultly  i'oluble  in  water.  When  ma- 
cerated in  it,  it  fwells,  but  does  not  diflblve.  To  effea  the  folu- 
tion  it  mull  be  beaten  into  a pafte  with  fome  of  the  water  ; and 
tho^rell  of  tlie  water  mull  be  added  gradually,  and  incorporated 
wita  the  palle  by  beating  them  together.  Gum  tragacanth  is  a 
very  tenacious  fubftance,  and  res^uires  a very  large  proportion  of 
water  to  form  a fluid  mucilage.  That  of  the  Edinburgh  College, 
which  IS  made  witli  eight  parts  of  water,  is  a palte  rather  than  a 
mucilage.  The  London  mucilage  is  made  with  twenty  parts  of 
water,  and  the  Dublin  with  iLxty-four. 

MUCILAGO  MIMOSiE  NILOTIC/E. 

Kdin. 

Mucilage  of  Cum  Arabic, 

Takecf 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  one  part ; 

Boiling  water,  two  parts.  ’ - 

Digelt,  with  frequent  agitation,  until  the  gum  be  dillblved  ; then 
piefs  the  mucilage  through  linen.  ’ 

Mucilago  Arabici  Gum.ai;. 

Loud. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Arahk. 

Take  of  ■ ' 

Gum  Arabic,  In  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Boding  diflilled  water,  eight  ounces. 

'Iriturate  the  gum  with  the  water  until  it  be  dillblved. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  nine  ounces. 

Triturate  the  gum  with  the  wa^er,  then  preCs  the  muciIa<Te  throu<rlr 
linen.  ^ 

It  is  very  necefl’ary  to  pafs  the  mucilage  througli  linen,  in  or- 
der to  free  It  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other  impurities,  wh’idi  af* 
ways  adhew  to  Uie  gum  : the  linen  may  be  placed  in  a funnel.'  ■ 

Mucilage 
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Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  very  ufeful  in  many  operations  in 
pharmacy  : it  is  alfo  much  ufed  for  properties  peculiar  to  thofe  • 
fubftances  of  its  own  clafs,  and  of  all  the  gums  it  feems  to  be  the 
pureft. 


MUCILAGO  SEMINUM  CYDONII  MALI. 

Lond. 

Mucilage,  of  ^iince-Seed. 

Take,  of 

Quince-feeds,  one  drachm ; 

Diftilled  water,  eight  ounces,  by  meafure. 

Boil  with  a flow  fire  for  ten  minutes  •,  then  pafs  it  through  linen. 

This  mucilage,  though  fufficiently  agreeable,  is  perfeftly  fu-- 
perfluous,  efpecially  as  it  is  apt  to  become  mouldy,  from  being 
mixed  with  the  other  principles  of  the  ieeds  foluble  in  water. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


S T R U P S. 


I. 


SYRUP 

Lond.  Dub. 

Syrups. 

Tm  makliii?  fvrups,  where  we  not  have  direded  either  the  weigh 
of  the  fugar,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  fliouid  be  diflblvedi 
this  is  to  be  the  rule  : 


Tfaite  of 

Double  refined  fugar,  twenty-nine  ounces; 

Any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint.  ^ 

Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  liquor,  in  a water-bath ; then  let  it  alid:i 
for  twenty- four  hours;  take  off  the  fcum,  and  pour  off  the  fy 
j-up  from  the  leccs  if  there  be  any. 

The  above  rule  is  prefixed  to  the  chapter  on  fyrups  in  the  Lor., 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  and  alfo  in  -that  of  Dublin,  except  that  tl^ 
latter  defire  a pound  and  a half  of  the  prefcribed  liquor  to  bo 
taken,  and  the  folution  to  be  boiled  down  to  one  pound  before  ,i 

be  fet  afide. 
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SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX,  siVe  COMMUNIS. 

Edtn. 

Simple  or  Common  Syrup. 

Take  of 

Double  refined  fugar,  fifteen  parts; 

Water,  eight  parts.- 

Let  the  lugar  be  diflblvcd  bj  a gentle  heat,  and  boiled  a little,  lo 
as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This  preparation  is  a plain  liquid  fw'eet,  void  of  flavour  or  co- 
lour; and  is  more  convenient  in  extemporaneous  prefcription  than 
lugar  undifTolved. 

SYRUPUS  ACIDI  ACETOSI. 

* Edin. 

Syrup  of  Acetous  Acid. 

i ake  of 

Acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half; 

Double  refined  fugar,  three  pounds  and  a half. 

Boil  them  fo  as  to  form  fyrup. 

This  is  to  be  confidered  as  Ample  fyrup  merely  acidulated,  and 
IS  by  no  means  unpleafant.  It  is  often  employed  in  mucilagi- 
nous mixtures,  and  the  like  : and,  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs,  it 
js  often  preferred  to  fyrup  of  lemons. 

SYRUPUS  ALLIL 

Eub.  . 

Syrup  of  Garlic. 

Take  of 

Garlic,  fliced,  one  pound  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds  I 
Boiling  water,  two  pounds. 

Macerate  them  in  a clofe  veflTel  for  twelve  hours  ; add  to  the 
llrained  liquor  the  fugar. 

This  is  a very  difagreeable  fyrup;  but  when  we  wifli  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  garlic  by  a watery  menftruum,  it  is  the  bell 
means  we  can  employ. 

SYRUPUS  ALTH^rE  OFFICINALIS. 

^ Edm. 

• Syrup  of  Marjhmallow. 

Take  of 

Frefli  marlhmallow  roots,  one  pound  ; 

^ Water,  ten  pounds  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds  ; * 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the  confumption  of  one-half  and 
Itrain  the  liquor,  ftrongly  exprefling  it.  Suffer  the  llrained  li- 

quor 
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quor  to  reft  till  the  feces  have  fubfided;  and  to  the  depuratedl 
lifluor  add  the  fugar  •,  then  boil  lo  as  to  make  a fyrup. 


Syrufus  Althjeje. 

Lond. 

Syrvp  of  MarJhmallovj. 
of 

Frelh  root  of  marflimallovv,  bruifed,  one  pound  ; 

Double- refined  fugar,  four  pounds  j 

Diftilled  water,  one  gallon.  u if  i r 

Boil  the  water  with  the  maramiallow  root  to  one  half,  and  prefs. 
out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  twelve  hours  ; and,  after; 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Add  the  fugar,, 
and  boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix  pounds. 

This  is  merely  a mucilaginous  fyrup,  and  is  chiefly-ufed  im 
nephritic  cafes,  for  fweeteniug  emollient  decodtions,  and  the  Irke. 


SYRUPUS  AMOMI  ZINGIBERIS- 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Take  of 

Beat  ginger,  three  ounces  -, 

Bolling  water,  four  pounds  -,  , , if 

‘I  Double-refined  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a halt. 

M^erate  the  ginger  in  the  water  in  a clofe  veffel,  for  menty- 
‘ four  hou«  i to  the  liquor  ttrainod  add  the  beat  fugar.  fo  asi 

to  make  a fyrup. 


Syrufus  Zingiberis. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  Ginger . 

T ftlc-c  of 

Ginger,  bruifed,  four  ounces  •,  _ ^ 

Boiling  dillilled  water,  three  pints.  j , . i i f ^ r„- 

IVifeeratf  for  four  houra,  and  ftram;  then  add  double-rehned  fu, 
grrl  und  make  into  a fyrup,  according  to  the  general  prefenp. 

tion.  . . 

These  are  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  fyrups,  impreg: 

nated  with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of  the  ginger. 


SYRUPUS  CITRI  AURANTII. 
Edin. 

Syrup  of  Orange  Feel. 

^ xLirefU  onter-tind  of  SeviUo  otanies,  fo  ounces ; 


Boilir 


1 
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BoJing  water,  three  pounds  ; ' 

Double-refined  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rind  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  ; then  add  to  the 

filtered  liquor  the  fugar,  in  powder,  and  apply  a gentle  heat,  fo 
as  to  lorm  a fyrup. 

StRUPUS  CoRTICIS  AURil^NTII, 

‘ Land.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Orange  Peel. 

Take  of 

Frelh  outer-nnd  of  Seville  oranges,  eight  ounces  ; 
iioiling  diftilled  water,  five  pints. 

Macerate,  for  twelve  hours,  in  a clofe  vefTel ; and,  in  the  ftrained 
liquor,  diffolve  double-refined  fugar  to  make  a fyrup. 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  particularly  necelTary  that  the  fugar 
be  previoufiy  powdered,  and  dilfolVed  in  the  infufion  withes 
gentle  a heat  as  poffible,  to  prevent  the  exhalation  of  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  peel.  With  thefe  cautions,  the  fyrup  proves  a vdry 
elegant  and  agreeable  one,  polTeffing  a great  lhare  of  the  fine  fla- 
vour  oi  the  orange  peel. 

SYRUPUS  CITRI  MEDICI ; olim,  Syrupus  Limonum. 

Rdifl. 

, _ Syrup  of  Lemofis. 

lake  of 

Juice  of  lemons  fuffered  to  Hand  till  the  feces  have  fubfided, 
and  aiterwards  ftrained,  three  parts  j 
Double-refined  fugar,  five  parts. 

Diflolve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo  as  to  make  a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Limonis  Succr. 

Lond.  Duh. 

^ f Lemon-juice. 

after  the  feces  have  fubfided,  two  pints  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fifty  ounces,  (four  pounds,  Duh.')  ^ 
Diflolve  the  fugar  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

Jn  the  fame  way  are  prepared, 

SYRUPUS  SUCCI  FRUCTUS  MORI. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  Mulberry -juice. 

Syrupus  Succi  Fructus  Rubi  Id^ei. 

Lond. 

, Syrup  of  Rnfpberry-juice. 

LI 
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Syrupus  Succi  Fructus  Rieis  Nigri. 

Land. 

Syrup  of  Black  Currant-juice. 

All  thefe  are  very  pleafanC  cooling  fyrups;  and  with  this  in- 
tention they  are  occafionaliy  ufed  in  draughts  and  juleps,  for 
quenching  thirft,  abating  heat,  &.C.  in  bilious  or  inflammatory 
diltempers.  They  are  fometimes  likewife  employed  in  garga- 
rilms  lor  inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 

SYR-UPUS  COLCHICI  AUTUM^ALIS. 

^.dtn. 

Syrup  of  Colchicum. 

Take  of 

Colchicum  root,  fr^lh  and  fueculent,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one 
ounce i 

Vinegar,  fixteen  ounces; 

Double  refined  fugar,  twenty-fix  ounces. 

Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar  two  days,  now  and  then  fhaking 
the  veflel ; then  ftrain  it  with  a gentle  prefl'ure.  To  the'ftrain- 
ed  liquor  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a little,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  feems  to  be  the  beft  preparation  of  the  colchicum. 
\Ve  mull  take  care  to  gather  this  root  in  the  proper  feafon  : and 
from  errors  in  this  particular  we  are  to  afcribe  the  uncertainty  in 
the  elFedls  of  this  medicine  as  found  in  the  Ihops. 

I he  fyrup  of  colchicum  is  often  fuccefsfully  employed  as  a diu- 
retic, and  may  be  taken  from  a drachm  or  two  to  the  extent  of 
an  ounce  or  more. 

SYRUPUS  DIANTHI  CARYOPHYLLI. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Clove  July-fower. 

Take  of 

Clove  July-flowers,  frelli  gathered  and  freed  from  the  heels, 
one  pound  ; 

Double -refined  fugar,  feven  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 

Jtlacerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours ; then  to  the 
llrained  liquor  add  the  fugar  previoufly  beat,  and  difl'olve  it  by 
a gentle  heat,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Caryopiiylli  Rueri. 

Lend. 

Syrup  of  Clove  fuly -flower , 

Take  of 

Frelh  clove  July-flowers,  two  pounds; 
iBoiling  dillilled  water,  fix  pints. 


M^acerate 
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Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a glafs-veflel ; and,  in  the  ftrained 

liquor,  diflblve  double- refined  fugar,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

As  the  beauty  of  tlie  colour  is  a principal  quality  in  this  fyrup, 
no  force  in  the  way  of  expreflion  Ihouid  be  ufed  in  feparating  the 
liquor  from  the  flowers.  ° 

Some  have  fubllituted  to  it  one  eafily  prepared  at  feafons  when 
the  flowers  are  not  to  be  procured  : an  ounce  of  clove  fpice  is  in- 
fufed  for  fome  days  in  twelve  ounces  of  white  wine,  the  liquor 
ftrained,  and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  ounces  of  fugar,  boiled 
to  a proper  conliftence  : 'a  little  cochineal  renders  , the  colour  of 
this  fyrup  exadly  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  dove  July- 
flower ; and  its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  fo  plea- 
fant.  The  abufe  may  be  readily  deteded  by  adding  to  a little 
of  the  fyrup  iome  alkaline  fait  or  ley;  which  will  change  the  ge- 
nuine fyrup  to  a green  colour;  but  in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make 
no  fuch  alteration,  only  varying  the  ftiade  of  the  red. 


SYRUPUS  CROCI. 

Lo7id. 

Syrup  of  Saffron. 

Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  the  faffron,  in  the  water,  for  twelve  hours,  in  a clofe 
veflel ; and  diflblve  double-refined  fugar  in  the  ftrained  liquor, 
that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for  making  a fyrup,  as  in  this  form 
a fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  contained  in  a reafonable  compafs.  This 
fyrup  is  a pleafant  cordial,  qnd  gives  a fine  colour  to  juleps. 

SYRTJPUS  MANNt^:. 

Dub. 

Syrup  of  Manna. 

Take  of  - ' 

Manna, 

Double-refined  fugar,  each  one  pound ; 

Senna,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  a pound. 

Macerate  the  fenna  in  the  water,  in  a covered  velfel,  for  twelve 
hours;  then,  with  the  ftrained  liquor  mix  the  manna  and  the 
fugar,  lo  that  they  may  be  diffolved.  ' 

This  fyrup  is  a rnild  purgative,  and  well  adapted  to  children 
-and  perfons  of  a delicate  conltitution.  • 
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SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  SOMNIFERL 

EtUn. 

Syrup  of  White  Poppies. 

Take  of 

White  poppy-heads,  dried,  and  freed  from  the  feeds,  two 
pounds ; 

Boiling  water,  thirty  pounds  ; 

Doable  refined  lugar,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  fliced  heads  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours ; next  boil 
till  only  one  third  part  of  the  liquor  remain  ; then  llrain  it,  by 
exprelfing  it  ftrongly.  Boil  the  drained  liquor  to  the  conlump- 
tion  of  one-half,  and  drain  again  ; ladly,  add  the  fugar,  and 
boil  a little  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Papaveris  Albi. 

Loud.  ' 

Syrup  of  White  Poppy. 

Take  of 

The  heads  of  \rhite  poppies,  dried,  three  pounds  and  a half ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds  j 
Didilled  water,  eight  gallons, 

Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  then  boil  them  in  the  water,  to  three 
gallons,  in  a water-bath,  faturated  with  fea-falt,  and  prefs  out 
the  decoftion.  Reduce  this,  by  boiling  to  about  four  pints,  and 
drain  it  while  hot,  through  a lieve,  then  through  a thin  woollen, 
cloth,  and  fet  it  afide  for  twelve  hours,  that  the  feces  may  fub- 
fide.  Boil  the  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  feces,  to  three  pints, 
and  diffolve  the  fugar  in  it,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with  the  opiate  matter  of  the  poppy 
heads,  is  given  to  children  in  doles  of  two  or  three  drachms  ; to 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  upwards,  for  eafing 
pain,  procuring  red,  and  anfwering  the  other  intentions  of  mild 
opiates.  Particular  care  is  requilite  in  its  preparation,  that  it 
may  be  always  made,  as  nearly  as  polfible,  of  the  fame  drength ; 
and  accordingly  the  Colleges  have  been  very  minute  in  their  de- 
fcription  of  the  procefs. 

SYRUPUS  OPII. 

Dub'. 

Syrup  of  Opium. 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  opium,  forty-e:ght  grains-. 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds. 

Macerate  uritil  the  opium  be  didblved,  then  add  double  refined 
fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a fyrap  according  to  the  general  formula. 

This  fyrup  is  an  elegant  fubditute  for  the  former.  It  is  made 
witli  infinitely  let's  trouble,  and  is  always  of  an  uniform  dre  gth. 
It  contains  about  two  grains  and  a half  of  opium  in  the  ounce 
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SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ERRATICL 
Lofid. 

' Syrup  of  Red  Poppy. 

lake  of  ' ‘ 

1 he  frefli  flowers  of  the  red  poppy,  four  pounds  ; 

Boiling  diltilled  water,  four  pints  and  a half. 

Put  the  flowers,  by  degrees,  into  the  boiling  water,  in  a water- 
bath,  conltantly  ftirring  them.  After  this,  the  velTel  being  ta- 
ken out  of  the.  bath,  macerate  for  twelve  hours  then  prefs  out 
the  liquor,  and  fet  it  apart,  that  the  feces  may  fubiide.  LalHy, 
make  it  into  aiyrup,  with  double-refined  fugar; 

The  defign  of  putting  the.  flowers  into  boiling  water  in  a water- 
bath  IS,  that  they  may  be  a little  fcalded,  £o  as  to  Ihrink  enough  to 
be  all  immerged.in  the  water  ; without  this  artifice,  they  can  Icarcc 
be  all  got  in  : but  they  are  to  be  continued  no  longer  over  the  fire 
than  till  this  efle6l  is  produced,  left  the  liquor  become  too  thick, 
and  the  fyrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

As  a medicine  it  is  perfectly  infignificant. 

SYRUPUS  RHAMNI  CATHARTICI. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Buckthor?i. 

Take  of 

The  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  depurated,  fvyo  parts  j 
Double  refined  fugar,  one  part. 

Boil  them  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 


Take  of 


Syrupus  Spin.^  Cervin.^:. 
Lond. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 


The  frefli  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  one  gallon  ; 

Ginger,  bruited,  one  ounce  ; ’ 

Pimento,  powdered,  one  ounce  and  a half  j . 

Double-refined  fugar,  feven  pounds. 

Set  by  the  juice  for  three  days,  that  the  feces  may  fu^fide,  and 
ftrain.  Macerate  the  ginger  and  pimento  in  a pint  of  the  ftrain- 
ed  juice  for  four  hours,  and  ftrain.  Boil  away  the  reft  of  the 
juice  to  three  pints  ; then  add  that  part  of  the  juice  in  which 
the  ginger  and  pimento  have  been  macerated  ; and,  lallly,  the 
fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  dofes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls, 
operate  as  brilk  cathartics.  The  principal  inconveniences  attend! 
ing  them  are,  their  being  very  unpleafant,  and  their  ocCafioning  a 
thlift  and  drynels  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent 
gripes  . thele  eftecls  may  be  prevented  by  drinking  liberally  of 
wacei-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids,  during  the  operation. 
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SYRUPUS  ROSiE  GALLICS. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  6f 

The  dried  petals  of  red  rofes,  feven  ounces  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds; 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  boil  them 
a little  and  ftrain  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  again 
for  a little  fo  as  to  form  a fjrup. 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be  mildly  allringent ; but  is  princi- 
pally valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour. 

Syrupus  Rose  Centitolie. 

• Edin. 

Syrup  of  Damajk  Rofes. 

Take  of 

The  frelh  petals  of  the  damalk  rofe,  one  pound ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  three  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a night ; then  to  the  liquor 
llraiiied,  and  freed  from  the  dregs,  add  the  fugar  -,  boil  them  in- 
to a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Rose. 

Land. 

Syrup  of  Rofes. 

Take  of 

1 he  dried  petals  of  the  damafk  rofe,  feven  ounces ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  four  pints. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  ftrain.  Eva- 
porate the  ftrained  liquor  to  two  pints  and  an  half,  and  add  the 
fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  an  agreeable  and  mild  purgative  for  children,  in 
the  dofe  of  half  a fpoonful,  or  a fpoonful.  It  likewife  proves 
gently  laxative  to  adults  ; and  with  this  intention  may  be  of  fer- 
vice  in  goftive  habits. 

SYRUPUS  SCILL^E  MARITIMJE. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds  ; 

Double-refined  fugar  in  powder,  three  pounds  and  a half. 
Diflblve  the  fugar  with  a gentle  heat,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This 
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This  fyrup  was  formerly  prepared  with  fome  fpices,  intended 
to  diminilh  the  ofFeniiveneis  of  the  fquiils;  but  while  they  had  not 
this  elfe(3:,  they  often  counteracted  the  intention  in  view,  and  are' 
therefore  omitted.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  dofes  of  a fpoonful  or  two, 
for  promoting  expectoration,  which  it  does  very  powerfully. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUIFERi^  BALSAMI;  vulgo,  Syrupus 
Ba  LSAMicus.  , Edin. 

Syrup  of  Balfam  of  folu,  formerly  Balfamic  Syrup. 

Take  of 

Common  Syrup,  two  pounds  ; 

TinCture  of  bailam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce. 

W'^ith  the  fyrup  recently  prepared,  and  when  it  has  almoll  grown 
cold,  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  lire,  gradually  mix 
the  tinCture  ?/ith  conflant  agitation. 

Syrupus  Touutanus. 

Bond. 

Syrup  offolu. 

Take  of 

The  balfam  qf  Tolu,  eight  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints.  * 

Boil  for  two  hours.  Mix  the  double-refined  fugar  with  the  liquor, 
flrained  after  it  is  cold,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers  of  the  two  foregoing  proceflTes 
feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  diiferent.  In  the  latter,  which  is 
certainly  the  moll  elegant,  the  benzoic  acid  of  the  balfam  alone 
is  contained  : the  other  fyrup  contains  the  whole  fubllauce  ot  the 
balfam  in  larger  quantity.  They  are  both  moderately  impreg- 
nated with  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  balfam. 

SYRUPUS  VIOL.E  ODORATiE. 

Edifi. 

Syrup  of  Violets. 

T ake  of 

Frelh  violets,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for  twenty  four  hours  in  a glafs 
or  a glazed  earthen  veffel,  clofe  covered;  then  ftrain  without 
expreflion,  and  to  the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  fugar,  powdered, 
and  make  into  a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Viol^e. 

' Loud.  Dub. 

- Syrup  of  Violets. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  petals  of  the  violet,  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  diltilled  water,  five  pints,  (fix  pounds.  Dub.') 
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Marerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor, 
tVithout  expreffion,  through  thin  linen.  Add  double-refined  fu- 
gar,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

Th's  fyrup  has  a very  agreeable  flavour;  and  in  the  quantity 
of  a fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  children  gently  laxative.  It  is  apt 
to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant  blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
Valued  ; and  hence  fome  have  been  induced  to  counterfeit  it  with 
materials  whofe  colour  is  more  permanent,  and  which  are  more 
eafily  obtained.  This  abufe  may  be  readily  difeovered,  by  add- 
ing to  a little  of  the  fufpeded  fyrup  any  acid  or  alkaline  liquor. 
If  the  fyrup  be  genuine,  the  acid  will  change  it  red,  and  the  alkali 
green ; but  if  counterfeit,  thefe  changes  will  not  happen.  From 
this  mutability  of  the  colour  of  the  violet,  it  forms  an  excellent 
teft  of  the  prefence  of  acids  and  alkalies ; and,  it  is  alfo  obvious, 
that  a preferiber  would  be  deceived  if  he  Ihould  expeft  to  give 
any  blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized  juleps  or  mixtures,  by 
the  addition  of  the  blue  fyrup. 


C H A P.  XXVII. 

MEDICATED  HONETS. 

MEL  DESPUMATUM. 

Ediit.  Dub, 

Clarijied  Honey. 

Meli.is  Despumatio. 

Land. 

The  Clarification  of  Honey. 

Melt  the  honey  in  a water  bath,  and  remove  the  feum  as  it  rifes. 

In  this  fimple  procefs,  the  honey  is  rendered  fo  liquid  by  the 
heat  of  thp^  boiling  water,  that  the  wax  and  other  lighter  impuri- 
ties which  it  commonly  contains,  rife  to  the  furface  in  the  form  of 
a feum,  which  isiealily  removed.  At  the  fame  time,  fand  or  any 
heavier  mixture  of  that  kind  finks  to  the  bottom. 

Mel  Acetatum. 

Lond. 

Acetated  Honey. 

Oxymel  Simplex. 

Dub. 

Simple  Oxymel. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds  ; 

Diltiiled  vinegar,  one  pound  by  weight. 
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Boil  them  in  a glafs-velTel  with  a gentle  fire  to  the  confiftency  of 
a fyrup,  {Loud.) 

Having  mixed  them,  bring  them  thrice  to  boil  in  a glafs-veflel, 
and  remove  the  fcum  each  time,  (^Dub.') 

This  was  once  in  great  repute  as  a cooling  and  attenuating  me- 
dicine -,  it  is  Icarcely  ufed  in  modern  practice,  except  in  colds  at- 
tended with  coughs,  and  in  fore  throats,  for  which,  when  dilu- 
ted with  fome  aromatic  or  aftringent  infufion,  as  fage  tea,  rofe 
^ower  tea,  &c.  it  makes  ufefui  gargles.  ' 

OXYMEL  COLCHICr. 

Loud.  ^ 

Oxymcl  of  Meadow  Saffro?i, 

Take  of 

Ihe  freih  root  of  meadow  fafFron,  cut  into  thin  flices,one  ounce  ; 
Dillilled  vinegar,  one  pint ; ’ 

t-lariried  honey,  two  pounds. 

Maceiate  the  root  of  meadow  fafFron,  with  the  vinegar,  in  a glafs- 
veflel,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  forty-eight  hours.  the  li- 

quor, prefl'ed  out  llrongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the  honey. 
Laflly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  ftirring  it  with  a wooden' 
fpoon,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a fyrup. 

This  is  an  active  preparation,  but  its  ufe  may  be  entirely 
fuperfeded  by  the  fyrup  of  the  fame  root. 


MEL  ROS^. 

Lo7id.  Dub. 

Honey  o/Rofes. 

1 ake  of 

Dried  red-rofe  buds,  (with  the  heels  cut  olF,  Dub.-)  four  ounces  j 
Jioilmg  diltilled  "water,  three  pints  ; 

Clarified  honey,  (Honey,  Dub.)  five  pounds. 

Macerate  the  role-leaves  in  the  water  for  fix  hours ; then  mix  the 
honey  wirh  the  Itramed  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture  to  the 
thicknefs  of  a fyrup,  (removing  the  fcum.  Dub.) 

This  preparation  is  not  unfrequently  ufed  as  a mild  cooling 
detergent,  particularly  in  garganfms  for  ulcerations  and  inflam- 
mation  of  the  mouth  and  tonlils.  'Hie  rofe-buds  here  ufed  fliould 

be  haftily  dried,  that  they  may  the  better  preferve  their  aflrin- 
gency. 

The  Dublin  College,  in  making  this  and  other  fimilar  prepa- 
rations, ufe  unclarified  honey,  with  the  idea,  probably,  that  it  may 
^ equally  well  clarified  in  the  courfe  of  the  preparation  itfelf 
Itus  IS  no  doubt  true,  but  as  we  do  not  know  what  elFea  the  cla* 
rihcation  inay  have  on  the  adive  fubftances  added  to  the  honev 
we  think  that  the  ule  of  clarified  honey,  as  directed  by  the  London 
College,  IS  preferable.  ^ 
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MEL  SCILL^. 

Land. 

Mel  Scilliticum. 

Dub. 

Honey  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  (Honey,  Dub.)  three  pounds; 

Tindlure  of  fquills,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  in  a glafs-velfel  to  the  thicknefs  of  a fyrup,  (removing 
the  fcum.  Dub.) 

The  honey  v>?’ill  here  be  impregnated  with  all  the  a3:ive  partsi 
of  the  fquills''which'the  ti’ndure  before  contained,  and  may  be  em-- 
ployed  as  an  ufeful  expectorant  or  diuretic. 

OXYMEL  SCILLiE. 

Lond. 

Oxymel  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ; 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  in  a glafs-vefl'el,  with  a flow  fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a> 
fyrup. 

OxyMEL  of  fquills  is  a ufeful  aperient,  detergent,  arid  expec- 
torant, and  of  great  fervlce  in  humoral  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other 
diforders  where  thick  phlegm  abounds.  It  is  given  in  dofes  of: 
two  or  three  drachms,  along  with  fome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of; 
cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  naufea  which  it  would  otherwifec 
be>apt  to  excite.  In  large  dofes,  it  proves  emetic. 

/ 

OXYMEL  ^RUGINIS. 

Lond. 

Oxymel  of  Verdegris,  ' 

Take  of 

Prepared  verdegris,  one  ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  feven  ounces. 

Clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces. 

Dlfl'olve  the  verdegris  in  the  vinegar,  and  flraln  it  through  linen; 
then  add  the  honej^,  and  boil  the  whole  to  a proper  thicknefs. 

It  is  ufed  only  externally  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  keeping; 
down  fungous  fielh.  It  is  alfo  often  ferviceable  in  venereal  ul- 
cerations of;the  mouth  and  tonfils  : But  there  is  fome  danger  from' 
its  application  to  places  from  the  fituation  of  v.’hich  it  is  apt  to  be. 
fwallowed  ; for  even  a fmall  quantity  of  verdegris  palling  into  the’ 
Itomach  may  be  produtbive  of  dillrefling,  if  not  deleterious  elleils.. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

\ 

EMULSIONS  AND  MIXTURES. 

In  this  chapter  we  comprehend  thofe  mixtures  in  which  oils 
and  other  fubllances  infoluble  in  water  are  mixed  with  and  fufpend- 
ed  in  watery  fluids,  by  means  of  mechanical  Hivifion  and  vifcid 
fubftances,  iuch  as  mucilages  and  fyrups. 

EMULSIO  AMYGDALA  COMMUNIS. 

Edin. 

Almond  EmulJio?i.  - \ 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a Hone  mortar,  gradually  pouring  on 
them  the  water  j then  llrain  off  the  liquor. 

Lac  Amygdalae. 
l.ond. 

Lac  Amygdalarum. 

Dub. 

Almond  Milk. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Double -refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints. 

Beat  the  almonds  wdth  the  fugar then,  rubbing  them  together, 
add  by  degrees  the  water,  and  ftrain  the  liquor. 

EMULSIO  ARABICA. 

Edin. 

Arabic  Emulfon. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  almond  epiulfion; 

only  adding,  while  beating  the  almonds. 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  two  ounces.  ^ 


Emulsio 
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Emulsio  Arabica. 
Dub. 

Arabic  Erfiuljlon, 


Take  of ' 

Gum  Arabic  in  powder  two  drachm^ 

Almonds  blanched,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  three  drachms  ; 

Decoftion  of  barlej,  one  pound. 

Dilfolve  the  gum  in  the  v/arm  decodlion,  ,and  when  it  is  almof. 
cold,  pour  it  upon  the  almonds,  previoufly  well  beaten  with  tht> 
fugar,  and  at  the  fame  time  triturate  them  together,  fo  as  t(> 
form  a ki.nd  of  milk,  and  then  filter. 


All  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  poffefling  nearly  the  fame  qua-, 
lities.  They  are  merely  mechanical  fufpeniions  of  oil  of  ak 
monds  in  'watery  fluids,,  by  means  either  of  the  mucilage  with 
which  it  is  naturally  combined  in  the  almonds  by  itfelf,  or  affifteci 
by  the  addition  of  gum  Arabic  and  fugar.  Therefore,  on  ftand-i 
ing  for  fome  days,  the  oily  matter  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  top- 
not  in  a pure  form,  but  like  thick  cream.  By  heat  the  fame  de. 
compolition  is  immediately  effected. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  almonds  have  not  becomt; 
rancid  by  keeping  ; which  will  not  only  render  the  emulfion  ex^ 
tremely  unpleafant,  a circumflance  of  great  confequence  in  a me. 
dicine  that  requires  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  but  likewifd 
give  it  injurious  qualities. 

The  almonds  are  blanched  by  infufing  them  in  boiling  water- 
and  peeling  them.  The  fuccefs  of  the  preparation  depends  upor 
the  attention  paid  to  beating  the  almonds  to  a fmooth  pulp,  anc^ 
fo  triturate  them  with  each  portion  of  the  watery  fluid,  fo  as  tc. 
form  an  iiniform  mixture  before  another  portion  be  added. 

Thefe  liquors  are  principally  ufed  for  diluting  and  obtunding 
acrimonious  humours ; particularly  in  heat  of  urind  and  flrangu 
ries,  arifing  either  from  a natural  lharpnefs  of  the  juices,  or  fron 
the  operation  of  cantharides,  and  other  irritating  medicines;  it: 
thefe  cafes,  they  are  to  be  drunk  frequently,  to  the  quantity  o' 
half  a pint  or  more  at  a time. 


EMULSIO  CAMPHORATA. 

Edin. 

Camphorated  Einulfion. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  fcruple  ; 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two  drachm?  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  one  drachm  ; 

Water,  fix  ounces. 

Tins  is  to  b^  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  emulfion. 

Mistur/ 
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Mistura  Camphorata. 

Lend. 

Camphorated  Mixture. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm  ; 

RecHtied  fpirit  of  wine,  a little  ; 

Double-iefined  fugar,  halt  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  dne  pint. 

Rub  the  camphor  firlt  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fu- 
gar ; lallly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  Itrain  the  mixture. 

While  camphor  is  often  exhibited  in  a folid  ftate,  it  is  fre- 
quently alfo  advantageous  to  employ  it  as  diftufed  in  watery 
fluids  ; and  with  this  intention  the  latter  formula  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  limple,  the  union  being  effedled  merely  by  the  aid  of  a 
a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of  tvine  and  a little  fugar.  The  form 
©f  emuliion  in  which  the  union  is  effe^ed,  by  triturating  the 
camphor  with  a few  almonds,  is  however  much  fuperior ; for  the 
unduous  quality  of  the  almonds  ferves  in  a confiderable  degree  to 
cover  the  pungency  of  the  camphor,  without  diminilliing  its  ac- 
tivity. Camphor,  under  both  forms,  is  very  ufelnl  in  fevers,  ta- 
ken to  the  extent  of  a table-fpoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 
It  is  a curious  quantity  of  fpirit  which  the  London  College  has 
ordered  ; more  efpecially  lince  in  a former  edition  the  quantity 
of  fpirit  was  fpecilied,  viz.  ten  drops. 

LAC  AMMONIACI. 

Lojid.  Dub. 

Emuijion  of  Gum  A7nmoniac . 

Take  of 

Gum  Ammoniac,  two  drams  ; 

Diftilled  water,  half  a pint,  (eight  ounces,  Dub.') 

Rub  the  gum-refin  with  the  water,  gradually  poured  on,  tmti! 
it  becomes  an  emwlfton.  , 

Lac  AsiE  FoExiDjE. 

Lo7id. 

Et7iulfi07i  of  A fa  fetida. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  made  an  cmulfion  of  {ffa  foetida,  and 
of  the  reft  of  the  gum-refins. 

The  lac  ammoniaci  is  employed  for  attenuating  tough  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expeftoration,  in  humoral  afthmas,  coughs,  and 
obftruclions  of  the  vifeera.  It  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
two  Ipoonfuls  twice  a- day. 

The  lac  afae  foetidas  is  employed  in  fpafmodical,  hyfterical,  and 
other  nervous  affedlions.  And  it  is  alfo  not  unfrequently  ufed 
under  theVorm  of  injeftion.  It  anfwers  the  fame  purpofes  as  afa 

foetida  in  fubftance. 


V 
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MISTURA  MOSCHATA. 

Land. 

' s Mujh  Mixture. 

Take  of 

Mufk,  two  fcruples ; 

Gum  Arabic,  powdered,  ' ~ 

Double-refined  fugar,  of  each  one  dram  ; 

Rofe-water,  fix  ounces  by  meafure. 

Rub  the  mu(k  firft  with  the  fugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the; 
rofe-water  by  degrees. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  yulepum  e mofcho,  and  tvas  in- 
tended as  an  improvement  upon  the  Hyfleric  julep  with  mujk  oii 
Bates.  The  julep  appears  turbid  at  firfl ; on  Handing  a littles 
time,  it  depofites  a brown  powder,  and  becomes  clear,  but  at  the; 
the  fame  time  lofes  great  part  of  its  virtue.  ,This  inconvenience; 
may  be  prevented  by,  thoroughly  grinding  the  muik  with  gunr 
Arabic  before  the  addition  of  the  water ; by  means  of  the  gum,  thee 
whole  fubftance  of  the  mufli  is  kept  fufpended  in  the  water. 


POTIO  CARBONATIS  CAtCIS  i olim,  Potio  Cretacea. 

Pdm. 

Chalk  Potion, 


Take  of 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  one  ounce  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  two  ounces. 
Triturate  together,  and  then  gradually  add  of 
Water,  two  pounds  and  a half  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them. 


Mistcra  Cretacea. 

Land.  Duh. 

Chalk  Mixture.  j 

Take  of  . . * ; 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  ; (half  an  ounce,  Duh.')  i 'i 

Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drachms  ; .(three  drachms,  Dub.)  ; ,1 
Gum  Arabic,  powdered,  one  ounce ; 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints  ; (fifteen  ounces.  Dub.).  ; 

Mix  them. 

Thjs  is  a veryMegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an  ufejj 
ful  remedy  in  difeafes  ariung  from,  or  accompanied  with,  acidity 
in  the  primae  vice.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  diairhoea  prob 
ceeding  from  that  caufe.  The  mucilage  not  only  ferves  to  keep 
the  chalk  uniformly  ditfufed,  but  alfo  improves  its  virtues.  Tb<i 
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dofe  of  this  medicine  requires  no  nicety.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
extent  of  a pound  or  two  in  the  courfe  of  a day. 

1 hele  two  preparations  agree  pretty  much,  both  in  their  name 
and  m their  nature ; but  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College  is  moft 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  from  containing  a proportion  of  cinnamon 
water,  by  which  the  difagxeeable  tafte  of  the  chalk  is  taken  off. 


DECOCTUM  CORNU  CERVI. 

Land. 

D'ecoSion  of  Hartfiorn. 

Take  of 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartfliorn,  two  ouncesj 
Gum  A.rabic,  lix  drachms  ; 

Diftilled^water,  three  pints. 

Boil,  conftantly  ftirring,  to  two  pints  ; and  Hrain. 

Prepared  hartfliorn  is  phofphate  of  lime  in  a minute  ftate  of 

boiling  in  a mucilaginous  liquid,  it  will 
be  dittuied  and  imperfeaiy  fufpended,  but  not  a particle  of  it  will 
be  diflolved.  lExs  is  therefore  an  extremely  injudicious  prepara- 
tion  ; for  phofphate  of  lime  would  be  much  more  eafily  and  ef- 
feCtiiaLy  fulpended  by  triturating  it  with  a larger  proportion  of 
gum  Aiabic,  and  adding  the  water  gradually.  But  we  believe 
that  this  preparation  -has  no  other  attion  than  that  of  a weak 
mucilage, 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

medicjited  vinegars. 

vegetable  fubftances  in  acetous  acid  are  common 
r called  Medicated  Vinegars.  I'he  adion  of  the  acid  in  this  cafe 
lay  be  conhdered  as  twofold.  ® 

i.  It  ads  Amply  as  water,  in  confequence  of  the  great  quantitv 
f water  „h.d.  enters  into  its  compofition,  and  generally  \ “ra& 
very  thing  which  water  is  capable  of  extraa,njf.  ^ ^ 

2»  It  exerts  its  own  peculiar  adion  as  an  acid.  In  confeouenr^ 
f this,  It  fometimes  increafes  the  folvent  nnwpr  ^ 

ortion,  or  diHolves  fubltances  which  water  alone  is  incapride^S' 
o ving,  and  m a few  inflances  it  impedes  the  folution^nf  f K 
ances  which  water  alone  would  diffolve 
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A-3  acetous  acid,  in  itfelf  fufficiently  perifhable,  has  its  tenden-i. 
cy  to  deconlpolition  commonly  increafed,  by  the  folution  ot  any, 
vegetable  matter  in  it,  it  fliould  never  be  ufed  as  a meiiltruum, 
unlefs  where  it  promotes  the  folution  of  the  folvend,  as  in  extracts 
ing  the  acrid  principle  of  fquills,  colchicum,  &-C.  and  in  diffolvin|' 
the  volatile,  and  efpecially  the  empyreumatic  oils,  or  where  v 
coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the  folvend. 

ACETUM  AROMATICUM. 

Edin. 

Aromatic  Vinegar. 

Take  of  , 

Tops  of  rofemary  dried, 

Leaves  of  fage  dried,  each  four  ounces  ; 

Flowers  of  lavender  dried,  two  ounces  ; 

Cloves,  two  drachms  ; 

Diftilled  acetous  acid,  eight  pounds. 

Macerate  for  four  days,  exprefs  the  liquor,  and  flrain  it. 

This  is  given  as  an  improved  preparation  of  the  Vinaigre  dei 
quatre  voleurs,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  a certain  prophylactic 
againft  the  contagion  of  plague,  and  limilar  difeales.  It  is  in  face 
a pleafant  folution  of  eflential  oils  in  vinegar,  which  will  havi 
more  eft'ecl  in  correfting  bad  fmells  than  in  preventing  fever. 

ACETUM  COLCmCI. 

Dub. 

Vinegar  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of 

The  recent  root  of  colchicum  cut  in  dices,  one  ounce ; 

Vinegar,  one  pound  ; 

Diluted  fpirit  of  wine,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar  for  four  days,  in  a glafs-vcffel 
frequently  agitating  them  •,  then  exprefs  the  acid,  to  which  dtt 
canted  from  the  feces,  after  they  have  fubfided,  add  the  fpirit.  ■ 
The  acrid  principle  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  colchicum  ret 
lides,  is  more  fpluble  in  vinegar  than  in  water  : this  is  therefore 
preparation  of  conliderable  aftivity.  The  diluted  alcohol  i§  add: 
ed  merely  to  prevent  it  from  fpoiling. 

ACETUM  SCILLA:  MARITIME. 

Edin. 

■ Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  two  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half; 

Alcohol,  three  ounces. 


Macerat 
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Macerate  the  fquiJIs  with  the  acetous  acid  for  feven  days  ; then 

Ce  lu'bVd  ’ to  which  add  the  alcohol;  and  when^he feces 
nave  lubfided,  pour  oft  the  clear  liquor. 

AcETU.VI  SciLLiE. 

Loud. 

Vinegar  of  Snuilh, 

Take  of 

Squills,  recently  dried,  one  pound  ; 

Vinegar,  fix  pints ; 

Proof-fpirit,  lialf  a pint. 

Macerate  the  fquills  with  the  vinegar  in  a glafs-veffcl  with  t 
gent  e he,t  tor  twen.y.fout  hours?  then  the  liquor  and 

the  fp?rh?  h’uor  add 


AceTUM  ScrLLITICUM. 

Vui.  s 

Squill  V inegar. 

Take  of 

Squills,  recently  dried,  half  a pound  ; 

V^inegar,  three  pounds  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  four  ounces. 

dicine  is  from  a drachm  to  half  an^oimr  * k 
in  the  firft  paffaees  it  mav  he  tri  ’ crudities  abound 

evacuate  them  bf^omS  if  m a larger  dofe,  to 

along  with  cinnamon,  or  ofher  agreeable  exhibited 

rraLt »*-“nTss-b':“;? 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  CAMPHORATUM. 

Edin. 

Camphorated  Acetous  Acid.  * 

Take  of  ' 

The  ftronger  acetous  acid,  fix  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Alcohol,  a fufticient  quantity 

" tiTtS?;  a'dTiittre  rc°d,td^^isr'^”^ 

M ai 
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The  alcohol,  in  'this  preparation  is  ufed  merely  to  facilitate  the 
reduftion  of  the  camphor  to  powder;  for  the  ftrong  acetous,  or  as 
we  would  rather  call  it,  the  acetic  acid,  is  capable  of  diffo^ing 
even  a larger  proportion  of  camphor  than  is  direfted  in  the  above 
formula. 

This  folution  is  a powerful  analeptic  remedy.  Its  vapour 
fnuffed  up  the  noftrils,  which  is  the  only  method  of  uling  jt,  is 
one  of  the  moft  pungent  llimuli  we  poffefs.  It  is  fo  extremely 
volatile,  that  it  cannot  be  preferved  without  excluding  it  from 
the  contaft  of  the  air  •,  and  it  is  fo  powerful  a menttruum,  that  it 
corrodes  cork,  and  almoft  all  common  metals  except  gold.  It 
fhould  therefore  be  kept  in  glafs-phials,  with  ground  glafs-uop- 
pers,  or  in  fmall  gold  boxes,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  Henry  s Aroma- 
tic Spirit  of  Vinegar,  for  which  it  is  in  faft  a limpler  fubilitute. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

TINCTURES. 


The  term  Tindure  has  often  been  employed  in  a very  vague 
fenfe.  It  is  now  commonly  applied  to  folutions,  made  y 1- 
ceftion,  in  alcohol,  or  diluted  alcohol.  But  it  is  alfo,  t oug  per- 
haps incorreftly,  extended  to  folutions  in  ether,  etherea  pin  , 
and  fpirit  of  ammonia. 

Alcohol  is  capable  of  diffolving  refins,  gum-refins,  extrattne, 
tanin,  fugar,  volatile  oils,  foaps,  camphor,  adipocere, 
matters,  acids,  alkalies,  and  iome  compound  a ts. 
of  thefe,  as  the  gum-refins,  foaps,  extraftive,  tanin,  ugar, 
faline  fubftances,  are  alfo  foluble  in  water,  while  water  is  c^pab  e 
of  diffolving  fubftances,  fuch  as  gum,  gelatin,  and  inoft  ot  th 
compound  falts,  which  are  infoluble  in  alcohol.  But 
bility  of  thefe  fubftances  in  the  different  menftrua  is  a^^ 
but  merely  relative  i for  a certain  proportion  of  alcohol  1 7 

added  to  a folution  of  gum  in  water,  without  decompofing  , ^ 

a folution  of  refin  in  alcohol  will  bear  a certain  admixture  o f w - 
ter,  without  becoming  turbid.  Therefore,  diluted  ' 

is  a mixture  of  thefe  two  menftrua,  fometimes  extrads  ' ' 

tries  of  heterogeneous  compounds  more  comp  ete  y ^ 
them  feparately. 


Alcohol 
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Alcohol  is  ufed  as  a menftruum, 

I.  When  the  folvend  is  not  foluble,  or  fparingly  foluble  in 

""’rlfhable^  extremely  pe- 

3.  When  the  ufe  of  alcohol  is  indicated  as  well  as  that  of 
the  folvend 

In  making  alcoholic  tin&ires,  we  mull  obferve,  that  the  vir- 
tues  ot  recent  vegetable  matters  are  very  imperfeftly  extrad- 

I w menftrua.  They  mull:  therefore  be  previoully 

carefully  dried  and  as  we  cannot  aflift  the  folution  by  means  of 
heat,  we  mull  facilitate  it  by  reducing  the  folvend  to  a Hate  of 
as  minute  mechanical  divifion  as  poffible.  To  prevent  lofs,  the 
folution  is  commonly  made  in  a clofe  velTel,  and  the  heat  applied 
muft  be  very  gentle,  left  it  be  broken  by  the  expanfion  of  vapour. 

of  tindures  on  the  living  fyftem  is  always  com- 
pounded  of  the  aftion  of  the  meiiftruum,  and  of  the  matters  diflbl- 

I -coincide  with,  or  op. 

p e each  other;  and  as  alcohol  is  at  all  times  a powerful  agent, 

a be  exhibited  in  the  form  of 

whofe  adion  is  different  from  that  of  alcohol,  unlefs  it 

aLrfr  I"  oP^^r^ting  in  fo  fmall  a dofe,  that  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  taken  along  with  it  is  inconfiderablc. 

are  not  liable  to  fpoll,  as  it  is  called,  but  they  muft 
nerer.helefs  be  kept  in  well-clofed  phials,  efpecially  when  they 
ftruuT  ^ ^"g^'edients,  to  prevent  the  evaporation^of  the  men- 

buall,  that  they  are  rarely 
ex  11  1 ed  by  themfelves,  but  commonly  combined  with  fome 

ohoofing  the  latter,  we  muft  feled  fome  fubftance 
which  does  not  decompcfe  the  tindure,  or  at  leaft  feparates  no 
thing  from  it  in  a palpable  form.  separates  110- 

The  London  College  dired  all  tlndures,  except  that  of  muriate 
of  iron,  to  be  prepared  in  clofed  phials. 

to  College  explain,  that,  when  they  order  fubftances 

( egpjled,  they  mean  it  to  be  dope  with  a low  degree  pf  heat  • 

^nd  v.'hen  they  aix  to  be  mucerated,  it  is  to  be  done  with  a degree 

of  heat  between  60°  and  90°.  '■‘cgiee  . 

TINCTURA  ALOES  SOCOTORIN^. 

Edi?i. 

Tinctura  Aloes. 

Dub. 

■ T^iuSIurc  of  Socotorinc  Aloes.  ' 

1 ake  of 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powder,  half  a ounce ; 

Lxtrad  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

M m a 


Alcohol, 
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Alcohol,  four  ounces ; 

Water,  one  pound.  " 

Dlgeft  for  feven  days  in  a clofed  veffel,  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
frequent  agitation,  (Thefe  direftions  are  to  be  obferved  in 
preparing  all  tindures,  Edin.') 

Tinctura  Aloes. 

Land. 

Pin&ure  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Extrad  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a half  •, 

Diftilled  water, 

Proof  fpirit,  of  each  eight  ounces  by  meafure. 

Digeft  in  a fand-bath,  now  and  then  ftiaking  the  veffel,  until  the 
extrad  be  diffolved,  and  theii  ftrain. 

The  Dublin  College  ufe  the  fame  proportion  with  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  but  in  double  quantity;  and  they  dired  the  ex- 
trad  of  liquorice  to  be  foftened  in  the  water  made  boiling  hot, 
which  facilitates  its  folution.  The  London  College  order  the 
fluids  by  meafure ; and  fixteen  by  meafure  are  only  equal  to  four- 
teen ounces  and  a half  by  weight.  . 

In  this  Ample  tindure,  all  the  adive  parts  of  the  aloes  are  lui- 
pended  in  the  menftriium.  The  extrad  of  liquorice  ferves  both 
to  promote  the  fufpenAon  and  to  cover  the  tafte  of  the  aloes  ; and 
in  thofe  cafes  where  we  wilh  for  the  operation  of  the  aloes  alone, 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bell  formulte  under  which  it  can  be  ex- 
hibited in  a fluid  ffate.  About  an  ounce  may  be  taken  lor  a, 

dofe. 


tinctura  aloes  cum  myrrha.  ^ 

Edin. 

I’mBure  of  Aloes  %oith  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 

Alcohol,  one  pound  and  a half ; 

Water,  half  a pound.  , j-  n 

Mix  the  alcohol  with  the  water,  then  add  the  myrrh ; digeft  for 

four  days;  and,  laftiy,  add 
Socotoiine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  a half; 

days,  and  pour  off  she  tinanse  Irons  the  le-. 

diment. 
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Tinctura  Aloes  Composita. 

Land. 

. Compound  TCinBure  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  ‘ ' 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

TinClure  of  myrrh,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  ei^ht  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Elixir  Pro- 
pnetatis  of  Paracelfus.  Thefe  tindures  differ  confiderably  in 
hrength  ; the  latter  contains  one  part  of  aloes  to  eight  of  the  men- 
Itruunii  the  former  one  to  fixteen,  while  the  fimple  tindure  al- 
ready  mentioned  contains  but  one  to  thirty-two.  In  prefcriptidn 
^lefe  proportions  mull  be  attended  to.  The  myrrh  and  faffrpn 
may  add  to  its  ftimulating  properties. 


TINCTURA  AMOMI  REPENTIS. 

Kdin. 

T^inBure  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom-feeds,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 


Tinctura  Cardamomi. 

Lond.  Hub. 

*finBure  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom-  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  three  ounces  ■ 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Hub.')  ’ 

Eigeft  for  eight  days,  (feven.  Hub:)  and  ftrain. 


Tincture  ol  cardamoms  has  been  in  ufe  for  a conffderable 
time.  It  IS  a pleafant,  warm  cordial ; and  may  be  taken,  a W 

with  any  proper  vehicle,  in  dofes  of  from  a drachm  to  a fpoonful 
or  two.  ■ - ^ 


TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSITA. 

Lond.  Dub.  ' 

Compound  ’TinBure  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom-feeds,  hulked. 

Caraway-feeds, 

(Cochineal,  Lond.)  each,  powdered,  two  drachms  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce ; 

Railins,  ftoned,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Hub.) 

Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

3 Thjs 
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This  tin£bire  contains  fo  fmall  a proportion  of  cardamoms  as  to 
be  hardly  entitled  to  derive  its  name  from  that  article.  Altoge- 
ther, although  it  may  be  fufficiently  pleafant,  the  compofition  is 
injudicious  ; for  the  large  proportion  of  railins  ufed  forms  only  a 
very  uneconomical  and  inelegant  method  of  fweetening  an  aroma- 
tic tinfture. 

TINCTURA  ARISTOLOCHI^  SERPENTARIi^:. 

Edin. 

^inBure  of  Snake-root. 

Take  of 

Virginian  frtake-root,  two  ounces  \ 

Cochineal,  one  drachm ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

Tinctura;  Serpentaria:. 

Land.  Dub. 

J’inBure  of  Snake-root. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnake-root,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds.  Dub.'). 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  (feven.  Dub.)  and  ftrain. 

This  tinfture,  which  contains  the  rvhole  virtues  of  the  root, 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a fpoonful  or  more  every  five  or 
fix  hours  •,  and  to  this  extent  it  often  operates  as  an  ufeful  diapho- 
retic. 

TINCTURA  ASSiE  FOETIDiE. 

Edin. 

‘FinBure  of  Afafcetida. 

Take  of 

Aflafoetida,  four  ounces ; 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  and  an  half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

Land. 

Take  of  -- 

Aflafoetida,  four  ounces ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  fix  days ; and  ftrain. 

Dub. 

Take  of  ' 

AlTafoetida,  four  ounces  •, 

Redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  j * 

Water,  eight  ounces. 

Ad^' 
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Add  the  fpirit  to  the  aflafcetida,  triturated  with  the  water,  and  di- 
geft  for  feven  days  ; then  ftrain. 

This  tinfture  poffelTes  the  virtues  of  the  a^fefoetida  itfelf ; and 
may  be  given  in  doles  of  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  fixty. 

TINCTURA  AURANTII  CORTICIS. 

Land.  Dub. 

TinBure  of  Orange-Ped. 

Take  of 

Frefli  orange-peel,  three  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.') 

Digeft  for  three  days  ; and  ftrain. 

This  tincture  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  flavoured  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  effential  oil  of  the  orange-peel.  • 

TINCTURA  BALSAMI  PERUVIANI. 

Land. 

TinBure  of  Balfam  of  Peru. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Peru,  four  ounces  ; 

Redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Digeft  until  the  balfam  be  diflblved. 

The  whole  of  the  Peruvian  balfam  is  diflblved  by  fpirit  of 
wine  this  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  a good  method  of  free- 
ing it  from  Its  impurities ; while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  thus  redu- 
ced to  a ftate  under  which  it  may  be  readil}-  exhibited  : but  at 
prefent  it  is  very  little  employed,  unlefs  in  compofition,  either 
under  this  or  any  other  form. 

TINCTURA  BENZOES  COMPOSTTA;  vulgo,  Balsamum 
Traumaticum.  Land.  Edin. 

Co7?ipound  PinBure  of  Berizoin. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  three  ounces  ; • 

(Storax,  ftrained.  two  ounces  ; Land.) 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  three  days,  (feven  Edin.)  and  ftrain. 

The  Edinburgh  College  omit  the  ftorax,  and  ufe  hepatic  aloes 
in  place  of  the  focotorine.  Thefe  differences  are  not  very  mate- 
rial ; and  both  preparations  may  be  confidered  as  elegant  fimplifica- 
tions  of  fome  very  complicated  compofitions,  which  were  celebra- 
ted under  different  names ; fuch  as  Baume  de  Commandeur, 
Wade’s  balfam.  Friar's  balfam,  Jefuits  drops,  &c.  Thefe,  in  ge- 
neral, confifted  of  a confufed  farrago  of  difcordant  fubftances. 

M m 4 They, 
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They,  however,  derived  confiderable  aftivity  from  the  benzoin', 
and  aloes  ; and  every  thing  to  be  expedled  from  them  may  readily.- 
be  obtained  from  the  prefent  formulae. 

TINCTURA.  CAMPHORtE  ; vulgo,  Spiritus  Vinosus  Cam- 
phoratus.  Edin.  1 

I’lnBure  of  Cdmphor. 

Take  of 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  camphor  may  be  diflblved. 

It  may  aifo  be  made  with  a double,  triple,  &c.  proportion  of  cam-. 
phor. 

Spiritus  Camphoratus. 

Lond. 

Camphorated  Spirit. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  four  ounces  •, 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Mix  them,  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be  dilTolved. 


Camphor,  one  ounce 
Alcohol,  one  pound. 


Duh. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half-an-ounce ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  them,  that  the  camphor  may  be  diflblved. 

These  folutions  of  camphor  are  only  employed  for  external 
ufes,  agamll  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic  numbnefl'es,  inflammations, 
for  difcufling  tumours,  preventing  gapgrenes,  or  reltraining  their 
progrefs.  hey  are  too  pungent  to  be  exhibited  internally,  and 
cannot  be  diluted  with  water,  without  being  totally  decompofed. 


TINCTURA  CASCARILL^. 

Load.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Cafcarill a- 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  cafcarilla,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pound.-.  Dub.). 

Dig*ll  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Dub.^  and  ftrain. 


PRtn5F-spiRiT  readily  extrafts  the  active  powers  of  the  cafca- 
rilla i and  the  tindfure  may  be  employed  to  anfwer  moft  of  thole 
purpofes  for  w'hich  die  hark  itfelf  is  recommended : But  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  it  in  general  requires  to  be  exhibited  in  fub- 
ftance.  - , 
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TINCTURA  CASSIA  SENNiE  COMPOSITA;  vulgo. 
Elixir  Salutis.  ' Edin. 

Compound  TinClure  of  Senna,  commonly  called  Elixir  of  Health. 
Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  two  ounces  ; 

Jalap  root,  one  ounce  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half-an-ounce ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  three  pounds  and  a half. 

Digell  for  feven  days,  and  to  the  {trained  liquor  add  four  ounces 
of  double-refined  fugar. 

Tinctura  S/;nn^. 

Lond.  Duh. 

T'inBure  of  Senna.  , 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway-feeds,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  a half; 

Leffer  cardamom-leeds,  bruifed,  (and  hulked,  Duhf)  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Raifins,  Honed,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Dulf) 

Digelt  for  fourteen  days,  and  {train. 

Both  thefe  tinctures  are  ufeful  carminatives  and  cathartics, 
^fpecially  to  thofe  who  have  accultomed  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of 
pirituous  liquors ; they  oftentimes  relieve  flatulent  complaints 
and  colics,  where  the  common  cordials  have  little  effed  : the  dofe 
is  from  one  to  tw’o  ounces. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI. 

Load.  Dub. 

i H’inBure  of  Call  or. 

Take  of 

Rulfian  Caltor,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 

'■  ■ Proof- fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds.  Dull) 

Digelt  for  ten  days,^  (feven.  Dub.'),  and  {train. 

• Edin. 

T akeof 

Ruffian  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digelt  them  for  feven  days,  and  {train  through  paper. 

It  has  been  difputed  whether  a weak  or  redified  fpirit,  and 
whether  cold  or  warm  digeltion,  are  preferable  for  makine  this 
tincture.  ^ 

From  feveral  experiments  made  to  determine  this  queltlon,  it  ' 
appears  that  caftor,  macerated  w'lthout  heat,  gives  out  its  finer 

and 
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and  moft  grateful  parts  to  either  fpirit,  but  mofi;  perfeftly  to 
rectified  :■  t^at  heat  enables  both  menftrua  to  extraft  the  greai 
part  of  its  grolTer  and  more  naufeous  matter  : and  that  proof-:-: 
lit  extracts  this  laft  more  readily  than  redlificd. 

The  tinfture  of  caftor  is  recommended  in  moft  kinds  of  nerv- 
complaints  and  hyfteric  diforders : In  the  latter,  it  fometimes  dd 
lervice,  though  many  have  complained  of  its  proving  ineffedlti 
Tlie  dofe  is  from  twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONiE  OFFICINALIS. 

Edin. 

TiNCTURA  CoRTlCIS  Peruviani. 

Dub. 

’Emclure  of  Cinchona^  or  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  four  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half,  (two  pounds,  Dub.')  i 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain,  "(through  paper,  Edin.) 

« 

Land. 

Take  of  ' 

Cinchona  bark,  powdered,  fix  ounces  i 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tin£fure  is  certainly  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  C 
chona,  but  not  to  fuch  a degree  that  it  can  be  given  in  fuffici. 
dofes  to  adl  as  cinchona,  without  exhibiting  more  ardent  fp: 
than  what  is  proper  to  be  given  as  a medicine.  Indeed,  we 
afraid  that  this  and  other  bitter  and«tonic  tinftures,  as  they 
called,  are  with  fome  only  an  apology  for  dram  drinking,  and  t: 
the  moft  apparent  efiedls  they  produce  are  thofe  of  a flight  deg^ 
of  intoxication. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA,  sive  CORTICIS  PERUVII 
Nl,  COMPOSITA. 

Land.  Dub. 

Compouiid  finSiure  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces; 

Exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one  ounce  and  a h; 
(half  an  ounce,  Dub.)  ; 

Virginian  fnake-root,  bruifed,  three  drachms; 

Saffron,  one  drachm  ; 

(Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples,  Lond.)  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  twenty  ounces,  (two  pounds.  Dub.) 

Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 
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This  has  been'for  a confiderable  time  celebrated  under  the  title 
of  Huxham's  ‘^inSiure  of  Bark. 

As  a corroborant  and  ftomachic,  it  is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or 
three  drachms  : but  when  employed  for  the  cure  of  intermittents, 
it  mull  be  taken  to  a greater  extent. 

TINCTURA  COLOMB:®. 

Land.  Edm.  Dub. 

• ' ’EinBure  of  L'olomba. 

Take  of  ' 

Colomba-root,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  a 'half,  (two  ounces, 
Edin.  Dub?)  \ 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Edln.  Dub.')  and  drain. 

The  colomba  readily  yields  its  aftive  qualities  to  the  menftruum 
here  employed  j and  accordingly,  under  this  form,  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageoully  employed  againft  bilious  vomitings,  and  thofe  dif- 
ferent llomach  ailments,  in  which  the  colomba  has  been  found 
ufeful ; but  where  there  does  not  occur  fome  objedlion  to  its  ufe 
in  fubftance,  that  form  is  in  general  preferable  to  the  tinfture. 

TINCTURA  CONVOLVULI  JALAP.E. 

Edin. 

V ' 1’inBure  offalap. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  in  coarfe  powder,  three  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  fifteen  ounces. 

Diged  them  for  eight  days,  and  drain  the  tincture  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Jalapii. 

Lond. 

I 

Tinctura  Jalapje. 

Dub. 

T'inBureoffalap. 

Take  of 

Powdered  jalap,  eight  ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints.' 

Diged,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  eight  days,  and  drain.  ' 

Alcohou  was  formerly  ordered  for  the  preparation  of  this  tinc- 
ture ; but  reftified'fpirit  did'olving  little  more  than  the  pure  refi- 
nous  parts  of  the  jalap,  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  fomewhat 
lefs  commodious  than  that  of  the  tinfture  prepared  with  proof- 
fpirit. 
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TINCTURA  CROCI. 

Kdin. 

I'biElure  of  Saffroji. 

Take  of 

Englifh  faffron,  otTe  ounce  ; 

Probf-fpirit,  fifteen  ounces. 

After  digeiling  them-  for  feven  days,  let  the  tindure  be  ftrair^ 
through  paper. 

The  proof  fpirit  is  a very  proper  menftruum  for  extrading  t: 
medical  virtues  of  the  faffron,  and  affords  a convenient  mode, 
exhibiting  that  dr_ug,:the  qualities,  of  which  were  mentioned  in  ti 
Materia  Medica. 


TINCTURA  DIGITALIS  PURPUREdL. 

Kdin. 

I’inBure  of  Foxglove, 

Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  flrain  through  paper. 

This  tindure  is  a very  powerful  medicine,  and  contains  tf 
virtues  of  the  foxglove  in  a very  manageable  form.  It  has  ben 
chiefly  ufed  to  diminifh  the  force  of  tlie  circulation  of  the  blooi 
in  haemoptyfis,  and  often  with  remarkable  fuccefs.  It  has  bet< 
alfo  faid  to  cure  phthifis  pulmonalis,  but  fubfequent  experience  h. 
not  confirmed  the  firll  trials.  Like  every  other  form  in  whic 
foxglove  is  given,  it  ftiould  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes  at  fir; 
fuch  as  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  and  cautioufly  increafed. 


TINCTURA  GALBANI. 

Lond. 

finBure  of  Galha7ium. 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  two  ounces ; 

Proof- fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Galbanum  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fetid  gums;  and  a 
though  lefs  adive,  it  is  much  lefs  difagreeable  than  afa  fcctida 
and  under  the  form  of  tindure  it  may  be  fuccefsfully  employa 
in  cafes  of  flatulence  and  hyfteria,  where  its  efieds  are  immediate 
ly  required,  particularly  with  thofe  who  cannot  bear  afa  foetida. 
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TINCTURA  gentians  COMPOSITA;  Yulgo,  Euxir 
Stomach  icuM.  Edin. 

CompouTtd  I'inBure  of  Gentian,  commonly  called  Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of 

Gentian-root,  two  ounces ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

Canella  alba,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cochineal  half  a drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  feven  dkys,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

Land.  I 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; 

Exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one  ounce  ; 

Lefler  cardamon-feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

These  are  very  elegant  fpirituous  bitters.  As  the  prepara- 
tions are  defigned  for  keeping,  lemon-peel,  an  excellent  ingre- 
dient in  the  watery  bitter  infufions,  has,  on  account  of  the  perifh- 
ablenefs  of  its  flavour,  no  place  in  thefe.  The  aromatics  are  here 
very  commodious  ingredients,  as  in  this  fpirituous  menftriium 
they  are  free  from  the  inconvenience  with  which  they  are  attend- 
ed in  other  liquors,  of  diminilhing  their  tranfparency. 

, TINCTURA  GUAIACI. 

Edin. 

' finBure  of  Guaiac. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiac,  one  pound  ; 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digell  for  ten  days,  and  flrain. 

I W HAT  is  called  gum  guaiac  is  in  fact  a relin,  and  perfectly  fo- 
j luble  in  alcohol.  This  folution  is  a powerful  ftimulating  fudori- 
fic,  and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  about  half  an  ounce  in  rheuma- 
tic and  arthritic  cafes.  It  was  once  fuppofed  to  be  a fpecific 
againll  the  gout. 

TINCTURA  HELLEBORI  NIGRI. 

Lond.  Dub. 

finBure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore,  in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces ; 

(Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples,  Lwidi)  ; 
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Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pcrunds,  Dub.) 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Dub.)  and  ftrai. 

Kdm. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root,  four  ounces  ; 

Cochineal,  half  a drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  them  together  leven  days,  and  afterwards  filter  the  tinftu. 
through  pa|)er. 

This  is  perhaps  the  beft  preparation  of  hellebore,  when  defig 
ed  for  an  alterative,  tlie  menftruum  here  employed  extracting  til 
whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has  been  found,  from  experience,  parti 
cularly  ferviceable  in  uterine  obftruftions.  In  fanguine  conflitl 
tions,  where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  laid  that  it 
dom  fails  of  exciting  the  menftrual  evacuations,  and  removing  tl. 
ill  confequences  of  their  fuppreflion.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  tin  . 
ture  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  warm  water  dr  any  other  co: 
venient  vehicle. 

TINCTUPvA  HYOSCIAMI  NIGRI. 

Edin. 

'EinBure  of  Henbane. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  henbane,  dried,  one  ounce ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

This  tinfture,  although  not  yet  come  into  general  ufe,  is  a v: 
luable  anodyne,  and  in  many  cafes  may  be  fubftituted  with  ac. 
vantage  for  the  tinfture  of  opium,  efpecially  where  the  latter  pir 
duces  obftinate  conftipation,  or,  inltead  of  its  ufual  foporific  ar- 
fedative  eft'efts;  it  caufes  uneafinefs,  reftleftheft,  and  univcifal  i 
ritation. 

tinctura  kino. 

Rdin.  Dub. 

’f  mBure  of  Gum  Kino. 

Take  of 

Kino,  (In  powder,  Dub.)  two  ounces  j 
Diluted  alcohol,  a pound  and  a half.  ' 

Digeft  feven  days,  and  ftrain  througli  paper. 

We  have  already  ftated  our  reafons  for  believing  kino  to  be 
fpecies  of  tanin,  prepared  by  dccodtion  and  evaporation.  Th 
is  certainly  a very  aitringent  tindlure,  and  tvill  be  found  an  eJ' 
celient  medicine  in  obftinate  diarrhoeas  and  in  lienteria. 

TINCTUR/ 
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TINCTURA  LAURI  CINNAMOIMI.. 

Edin. 

'TinBure  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  three  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

TiNCTURA  CiNNAMOMI. 

Land. 

^inBure  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain.  • 


Duh. 


Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  three  ounces  and  a half; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  digeft  for  ten  days,  then  ftrain. 

The  tin£lure  of  cinnamon  poffefles  the  aftringeht  virtues  of  the 
cinnamon,  as  well  as  .its  aromatic  cordial  ones  ; and  in  this  refpeft 
it  differs  from  the  diftilled  waters  of  that  fpice. 


TINCTURA  LAURI  CINNAMOMI  COMPOSITA ; olim, 
TiNCTURA  Aromatic  A.  Edin. 

Compound  "TinBure  of  Cinnamon^  formerly  Aromatic  "finBure. 
Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Lefler  cardamom-feeds,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Long-pepper,  two  drachms  ; 

Proof  fpifit,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filter  the  tindlure  through  paper. 

TiNCTURA  CiNNAMOMI  CoMPOSITA. 

• Land.  ' 

TiNCTURA  AroMATICA. 

Euh. 

Aromatic  finBure. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  fix  drachms  ; 

Leffer  cardamom -feeds,  without  the  capfules,  one  drachm, 
(three  drachms,  Lond.') ; 

Long-pepper,  in  powder, 


Ginger, 
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Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds,  (two  pints,  LofuL') 

Mix  and  digeft  for  feven  days,  then  flrain. 

In  their  formula,  the  Dublin  and  London  Colle;ges  diminilh 
quantity  of  cardamom-feeds,  and  fubllitute  for  it  a proportion 
ginger.  This  makes  no  alteration  on  the  virtues  df  the  prepa^ 
tion,  which  is  a very  warm  aromatic,  too  hot  to  be  given  withct 
dilution.  A tea-  fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  in  wine,  or  a.i 
other  convenient  vehicle,  in  languors,  weaknefs  of  the  llomat. 
flatulencies,  and  other  flmilar  complaints  j and  in  thefe  cafes  it: 
often  employed  with  advantage. 

TINCTURA  LAVENDUL^  COMPOSITA. 

Dub. 

Sfiritus  Lavandulae' SpiciE  Compositus. 

Kdin. 

Compound  lUnBure  'or  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pounds  •, 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pound  ; 

Cinnamon,  one  ounce,  (half  an  ounce,  Buh.') 

Cloves,  two  drachms 
Nutmeg,  half-an-ounce  ; 

Red  faunders-wood,  three  drachms. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filter. 

Spiritus  Lavendulae  CoMPOSiTA. 

Lond. 

Co?npound  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint  •, 

Cinnamon,  bfiiifed. 

Nutmegs,  bruifed,  of  each  half  an- ounce  ; 

Red  faunders,  one  ounce. 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

These  preparations  do  not  difler  materially.  They  are  gra;, 
ful  cordials,  of  which  from  ten  to  a hundred  drops  may  be  conv. 
niently  taken  dropt  upon  fugar.  It  does  not  appear  very  clear' 
whether  they  ftiould  be  coniidered  as  fpirits  or  tin<ftures ; for  a. 
though  tlie  Ipirit  of  lavender  be  the  predominant  ingredient,  y. 
the  mode  of  preparation  is  that  of  a tinjfture,  and  the  fpirit  as 
menftruum  difi'olves  aftringent  colouring,  and  other  fubllancc 
■which  would  not  rife  with  it  in  diftillation. 


TINCTUR. 
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tll'^CTURA  SlELOES  X^ESICATORIL 

Kdin. 

Tin'ciura  Cantharidum. 

Duh. 

T[’ifi6lure  oJ~  Cantharides. 

Take  of 

Canthandes,  bruifed,  one  drachm,  (two  drachms,  Dubdi 
Rroof-lpint,  one  pound,  (two  pounds,  Diih.') 

Mix  and  digeft  for  fevea  days  ; then  ftrain  through  paper.' 
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'■  ■ TlNGTtiRA  GanTHARIDIS. 

Land.  . 

' , , ‘TinBure  of  Spanijh  Flies. 

lake  01  • - 

Briiiled  cantharides,  two^drachras  ; 

Cochineal,  powdered,  half  drachm; 

Pioof-fpirit,  one  pint  and  a h'alf;^  i 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. ' > 

This  tinflure  contains  the  aftive  principle  of  the  cant^aridf.^' 
ten  to  ,„e„Vd™;;  front 

• - :U 


TINCTURA  MIMOSA-  CATCCHU;  olim.  XiNciunA  Japo 

Xake  of  T^inBure  of  Catechu,  - . 

Extraft  of  catechu,  three  ounces ; “ ' 

t^innamon,  two  ounces ; ^ 

Diluted  alcohol;  two  pounds  and  a half.'  - ' 4 ■ 

Aligelt  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper.' 


Tinctpra  Catechu. 

* . Loud.  • ' ■ * 

T^inBure  of  Catechu.  . ' ' 

Catechu,  three  ounces;  "■  " , ■ 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; • ' ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. ’•  ' • ' ‘ 

lligeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain.  r’’ 

« k if  f only; 

ronghnefto„danringency’ofthe  otbei  ° "‘O 

bofenefe  1'  f ''''>“=‘‘0”=.  cntanf,,, 

grtt  medici„.s  are  iStf  ^ -f  where  mild  aftrin- 

otnesare  indicated.  Two  or  three  tca-l'iioonfuls  may 

JN  a f 

be 
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of  breathing.  It  is^given  to -children  againft  the  chincough,  &c. 
from  five  drops  .to  twenty  : to  adults,  from  twenty  to  an  hundred. 
Half-an^unce,  by  meafure,  contains  about  a grain  of  opium. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  PALMATI. 

Edin. 

'E'in&ure  of  Rhubarb, 

Take  of  rf 

Rhubarb,  three  ounces  ; 

LelTef  cardamom  feeds,  half-an-ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  fwo  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Rhabakbari. 

Land. 

finBure  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

■ Rhubarb,  cut  into  pieces,  two  ounces ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed,  (and  hufked.  Dub.') 

Saffron,  two  drachms  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds.  Dub.) 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  (feven  days,  Dub.)  and  ftrain.^ 

Tinctura  Rhabareari  Composita. 

Lond. 

Compound  fitiBure  of  Rhubarb. 

Tak&of 

Rhubarb,  diced,  two  ounces  •, 

Liquorice-root,  bruifed,  half-an-ounce  i 
Ginger,  powdered, 

Saffron,  each  two  drachms  j 
Diftilled  water,  one  pint ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  twelve  ounces,  by  meafure. 

Digeft  for  fourteen  days,^aud  ftrain. 

Tinctura  Rhei  cum  Aloe  •,  olim,  Elixir  Sacrum. 

Edin.  ' . 

fitiBure  of  Rhubarb  with  Aloes,  commonly  called  Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  ten  drachms ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drachms  j 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 


Tinctura 
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SIS 


TincturaRhei  Cum  Gentiana;  olim,  Tinctura  Rhei  Amara. 

Ednt. 

l^inBure  of  Rhubarb  with  Gentian,  formerlj  Bitter  'TinBure  of 
Rhubarb.  • ^ 


Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 

^ Gentian-root,  half  an^  ounce  f 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  tin£lure  through  paper. 

All  tile  foregoing  tinftures  of  rhubarb  are  defigned  as  lloma- 
chtes  and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purgatives  ; fpirituous  liquors 
excellently  extraft  thofe  parts  of  the  rhubarb  in  wliich  the  two 
firlt  qualities  refide,  and  the  additional  ingredients  conliderably 
pi  omote  their  efficacy.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion, 
laxity  of  the  inteftines,  diarrhoeas,  colic,  and  other  fimilar  com- 
plaints, thefe  medicines  are  frequently  of  great  fervice. 


TINCTURA  Sabina:  composita. 

' Land. 

Compound  ’fviBure  of  Sanin. 

Take  of  , 

Extract  of  favin,  one  ounce ; 

Tinfture  of  caftor,  one  pint ; 

myrrh,  half  a pint. 

Digeft  till. the  extradl  of  favin  be  diffblyed,  and  then  ftrain. 


This  preparation  is  improved  from  one  deferibed  in  fome  for- 
mer difpenfatories  under  the  name  of  Elixir  Uterinum.  It  is 
faid  to  be  a medicine  of  great  importance  in  uterine  obftruftions,  ' 
and  in  hypochondriacal  cafes ; though,  poffibly,  means  might  be 
contrived  of  fuperaddlng  more  effeftually  the  virtues  of  favin  to  a 
tinflure  of  myrrh  and  caftor.  It  may-  be  given  from  five  drops  to 
twenty  or  thirty,  or  more,  in  any  fuitabje  vehicle. 


tinctura  SAPONIS  ; vulgo,  Linimentum  Saponaceum. 

Ediji. 

TinBure  of  Soap,  formerly  SapoTiaceous  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Soap,  four  ounces  •, 

Camphor,  two  ounces  ; 

Volatile  oil  of  rofemary,,half-an-ounce. 

Alcohol,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  the  foap  in  the  alcohol  for  three  days ; theri  add  to  the  fil- 
tered liquor  the  camphoP  and  the  ollj  agitating  them  diligently. 
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LiNIMENTUM  ^APONIS  CoMPOSITUM. 

• Loud. 

Compound  Soap  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Soap,  three  ounces ; 

Camphor,  one  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  rofemarj^one  pint. 

©igeft  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of  rofemary  until  it  be  dinblvpd,  and 
add  to  it  the  camphor. 

LiNIMENTUM  SaPONACEUM, 

Dub. 

Saponaceous  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Caftile  foap,  two  ounces. 

Camphor,  one  ounce  ■, 

Alcohol, 

Water,  each  eight  ounces ; 

Eflential  oil  of  rofemary,  two  fcruples. 

DilTolve  the  foap  in  the  water  over  a gentle  fire ; ftrain  the  liquoa 
through  linen,  and  when  it  is  almoft  cold,  add  the  camphor  and 
oil  diflblvcd  in  the  alcohol. 

TINCTURA  SAPONIS  cum  OPIO  j olim,  Linimentum  Ano- 

DYNUM.  Edin. 

L’i?i6iure  of  Soap  with  Opiwn,  formerly  Anodyne  Liniment. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way,  and  from  the  fame  fubftances, 
as  the  "other  tinfture  of  foap,  (p.  575.)  but  with  the  addition 
from  the  beginning  of  one  ounce  of  opium. 

These  tin£l:ures  are  only  ufed  externally,  and  poffefs  great  efli- 
cacy  in  removing  local  pains  whgn  rubbed  on  the  affected  part. 

TINCTURA  SCILLit. 

Lond.  Duh. 

LinSlure  of  Squill. 

Take  of 

Squills,  frelh  dried,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Duh.') 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off  the  liquor. 

(Mix  and  digeft  for  feven  days  ; then  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
when  the  (eces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  pure  liquor,  Dub.) 

The  aftivc  principle  of  fquills  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  there 
cafes  in  which  a tin^urq  may  be  uftifful. 


TJNGTURA 


Of  fin^ures.  " 
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TINCTURA  TOLUIFERiE  BALSAMI ; dim,  Tinctura 
Tolutana.  Edin. 

Tinctura  Balsami  Tolutani; 

Lond.  Dub. 

1’inBure  of  the  Balfam  of  1"olu, 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half,  (one  ounce,  Dub.")  ; 
Alcohol,  one  pint,  (one  pound.  Dub.  Edin.') 

Digeft  uittil  the  balfam  be  diflblved  j and  then  ftrain  the  tinfture 
through  paper. 

This  folution  of  balfam  of  Tolu  poflefles  all  the  virtues  of  the 
balfam  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  internally,  with  the  feveral  in- 
tentions for  which  that  valuable  balfam  is  proper,  to  the  quantity 
of  a tea-fpoonful  or  two,  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  v/ith 
the  plain  fyrup  of  fugar,  it  forms  an  elegant  balfamic  fyrup. 

TINCTURA  VALERIAN.E. 

Lond. 

finSlure  of  aleriajt. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

DigeH  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a pretty  fine  powder, 
otherwife  the  fpirit  will  not  fufticiently  extra£l  its  virtues.  The 
tin^re  proves  of  a deep  colour,  and  conll^erably  ftrong  of  the  va- 
lerian ; though  it  has  not  been  found  to  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  cure 
of  epileptic  diforders  as  the  root  in  fubftance,  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  bolus.  TLhe  dofe  of  the  tindlure  is,  from  half 
a fpoonful  to  a fpoonful  or  niorg  two  or  three  times  ji-day. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI  ALBI. 

F.diti. 

^inBure  of  White  Hellebore'. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  root,  eight  ounces  j 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  them  together  for  feven  days,  and  filter  the  tinfture  through 
paper. 

This  tinfture  is  fometimes  ufed  for  aftifting  cathartics,  8tc. 
and  as  an  emetic  in  apopledtic  and  maniacal  diforders.  ft  may 
likewiCe  be  fo  managed,  as  to  prove  a powerful  alterative  and 
deobftruent,  in  cafes  where  milder  remedies  have  little  effeft. 
But  a great  deal  of  caution  is  requifite  in  its  ufe  : the  dofe,  at  firft, 
ought  to  be  only  a few  drops  j if  confiderable,  it  prov^es  violently 
emetic  or  cathartic. 

Nnq 
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TINCTURA  ZJNGIBEIUS. 

Land. 

. . , ’di/iEiure  of  Ginger, 

Take  of  ..... 

Ginger,  powdered,  two  ounces; 

Fropf-fpirit,  two  pounds, 

Digell  in  a gentle  heat  for  eight  da^s,  and  ftrain. 

Th  IS  fimple  tinfture  of  ginger  is  a warm  cordial,  and  is  rall)er 
intended  as  a ufeful  addition,  in  the  quantity  of  a drachm  or  tw„Q, 
to  purging  mixtures,  tlian  for  being  ufed  alone. 


‘ CHAP.  XXXI. 

TINCTURES  MADE  wirp  ETHEREAL  SPIRITS. 

We  have  clalTed  thefe  tinflures  by  tliemfelves,  becaufe  they  are 
more  ftrongly  characterized  by  the  nature  of  the  menftruum  than 
of  the'fubllances  dlflblved  in  it.  Indeed,  the  etherejal  fpirits  are 
ufed  iu'  thefe  ioftances,  not  to  diffolve  bodies  which  would  reliijt 
the  aftiqn  of  alcohol  and  water,  but.  for  the  fake  of  their  own  di- 
rect aClion  on  the  body. 

* TINCTURA  ALOES  ^THEREA. 

Edin. 

Ethereal  TviAiire  of  Aloes.  . 

Take  of  ' 

IVly  rrh,  ' 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a half; 

EngJilh  CafFron,  one  ounce; 

Sulphuric  ether  with  alcbhpl,  one  pound. 

Digell  the  myrrh  with  the  l.quor  for  four  days,  in  a clofe  veflel ; 
taen  add  the  falTron  and  aloes. 

Digell  again  for  four  days,  and,  when  the  feces  have  fubfided, 
pour  oil’  the  tinfture.  ' 

This  tlnclure  agrees  generally  in  its  elTtCls  with  the  other  tinc- 
tures of  aloes,  the  only  diH'ereuce  ariliiig  from  the  more  penetra- 
ting and  llimulating  nature  of  the  menltruum  itfelf. . 


/ 
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jETHER  SULPHURICUS  cum  ALCOHOLE  AROMATT 
CUS. 

Arojnatic  Sulphuric  Ether  with  Alcohol. 

Tins  is  made  of  the  fame  aromatics,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  compound  tinfture  of  cinnamon  ; except  that,  in  place  of  the 
alcojiol,  fulpliunc  ether  with  alcohol  is  employed. 

This  is  defigned  for  perfons  whole  ftomachs  are  too  weak  to 
bear  the  following  acid  tinchlie  ; to  the  take,  it  is  gratefully  aro- 
matic, without  any  perceptible  acidity.  ^ 

« n 

ACipUM  SULPHURiCUiM  AROMATICUM. 

, Kditi.  ' 

, 'Arohiatic  Sulphuric  Acid.  , ' 

•I  ake  of 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  ; < 

Sulpliuric  acid,  lix  ounces. 

Drop  the  acid  gradually  into  the  alcohol. 

Digeft  the  mixture  with  a very  gentle  heat  in  a clofe  veffel  for 
three  days,  and  then  add  of  , i ei  lor 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Ginger,  one  ounce.  ' 

Digell  again  in  a clofe  vefl'el  for  fix  days,  and  then  filter  the  tine 
tiire  through  paper  placed  in  a glafs-funnel. 

preparation  by  the  Colleee 
ioes  not  fanclion  Its  arrange.«ent  with  the  ethereal  tindures  yet 
ve  have  ventured  to  place  it  here,  from  the  belief  that  the  al 

l^e  “acid  iZt'et  ,'^t ‘"’'r  '''“'"S''*'  Ae  digeilion  with 

'ettve^t’  th  f and  he  nr  f!'"'’  “a  diiference 

etween  tJiis  and  the  preceding  tinclure  conlifts  in  the  nrefence  of 

Ibis  is  a valuble  medicine  in  weaknefs  and  . 

ontach,  and  decays  of  conft.tution  ;artic:,lt[y  Ll“o”rJh;ch 
roceed  fiom  irregularit.es,  which  arc  accompani^ed  with  ilo.^fe^ 
r.le  ly.nptoms,  or  wind,  follow  the  fupprel&n  of  interm  ttlntt 
jrequen  ly  lucceeds,  after  hitters  and'  iromatics  I y then  feliS 
d availed  nothing  1 and,  indeed,  great  part  of  ib  vikies  deoend 
thelulphuric  acid,  which,  barely  diluted  with  wa  er  as  ”n 

A ufefully  conjoined  with  cinchona,  and  other  tonic 

ops,  or  more,  feveral  times  a day.^  ' ^ ^ 

CIIAP. 
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JMMONUTED  or  VOLATILE  TINCWRE3. 

Ammonia,  like  ether,  is  fo  powerful  an  agent  on  the  living] 
fyftem,  that  we  think  it  gives  a peculiar  character  to  the  compea 
fitions  into  which  it  enters.  They  are  all  highly  ftimulating  anci 
pungent,  and  apt  to  excite  diaphorefis.  As  ammonia  exerts  com 
fiderable  and  peculiar  powers  as  a folvent,  thefe  tinftures  mull 
never  be  combined  in  prefeription  with  any  thing  acid,  whic. 
would  not  only  neutralize  the  ammonia,  and  dellroy  its  peculiaa 
a6Iion  on  the  liying  fyllem,  but  would  precipitate  whatever  we. 
d^olved  by  its  agenc}^. 

LINIMENTUINI  CAMPHOR/E  COMPOSITUM. 

LofuL  ' ^ 

Combonnd  Camphor  Lmirncnt.  ^ 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces ; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  fix  ounces  •, 

Spirit  of  lavender,  lixteen  ounces. 

Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the  fpirit;  and  diftil  from  a glal; 
retort,  with  a flow  fire,  fixteen  ounces.  Then  diiTqJve  the  can 
phor  in  the  diftilled  liquor, 

u NIMENTUM  CaMPHORATUM. 

Dub. 

Camphorated  Liniment ^ 

Take  of 

Camphor,  three  ounces ; 

Ley  of  aerated  volatile  alkali,  ten  ounces  •, 

Spirit  of  lavender,  two  pounds. 

Mix  the  ley  and  the  fpirit ; and  diftil  from  a glafs-retort,  witr; 
gentle  heat,  two  pounds.  Then  dilTolve  the  camphor  in  t: 
diftilled  liquor. 

These  compofitions  are  more  pungent  and  penetrating 
folutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol.  In  the  quarto  impreffion  of  th. 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  London  College  employed  the  folution  oi  c. 
bonated  ammonia,  but  changed  it  in  the  odavo  edition  for  the  v^ 
ter  pf  jinrp  ampionia,  \Yhich  is  certainly  an  improvement. 

LINIMENTV 
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LINIMENTUM  VOLATILE. 

Duh. 

V olat He  Liniment, 

'ake  of 

The  aromatic  fpirit  of  volatile  alkali,  one  ounce  ; 
Liniment  of  foap,  two  ounces, 
iix  them. 


This  is  an  entirely  different  compofition  from  the  volatile  lini-. 
ent  of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  Pharmacopoeias.  The  latter 
a foap  formed  of  ammonia  and  fixed  oil,  whereas  the  prefent  is 
i ammoniated  tindure  of  camphor,  foap  of  foda,  and  volatile  oils. 
I Its  effefts  it  differs  from  the  foap-liniment  of  the  Dublin  Col- 
ge  only  in  being  more  ftimulating. 


^ ammoniatum  AROMATICUM,  sive  spi. 

RITUS  AMMONITE  AR0M4T1CUS. 

. £.din, 

akToT^*^  Alcohol^  or  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia, 


Spirit  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces  j 

Volatile  oil  of  rofemary,  one  drachm  and  a half » 

Volatile  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one  drachm. 

IX  them  that  the  oils  may  be  diffolved. 


Spiritus  Ammonia  Compositus, 
j I Lond. 

^ Compound  Spirit  of  Ammonia, 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ; 

Elfential  oil  of  lemon, 

. ; cloves,  of  each  tw,o  drachms. 

IX  them. 


Spiritus  Aekali  Volatilis  Aromaticus 
Bub. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Volatile  Alkali, 

ke  of 

Spirit  of  volatile  alkali,  two  pounds; 

Lffential  oil  of  lemon, 

nutmeg,  of  each  two  drachms. 

X them. 


Volatile  oils  are  diffolved  readily  and  completely  by  fnirir 
immoma  ; and  medicines  of  this  kind  might  be  prepared  ex- 
iporaneoufiy  by  dropping  any  proper  efleiUial  oil  into  fpirit  of 
moma,  which  will  readily  diflblve  the  oil  without  the  affiflance 
dilfillatimi.  But  it  is  ^perhaps  preferable  that  they  lliould  be 
)t  m the  mops  ready  mixed. 


Ail 
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All  the  foregoing  compofitions  turnout  excellent  ones,  provide 
the  oils  are  good.  The  dofe  is  from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fixty  (. 
more. 

Volatile  falts,  thus  united  with  aromatics,  are  not  only  mon 
agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife  more  acceptable  to  the  ftomacL 
and  lefs  acrimonious  than  in  their  pure  ftate. 


SPIRITUS  AMMONIiE  SUCCINATUS. 
Lond. 

Succincited  Spirit  of  'Ammonia. 


Take  of  . , 

. Alcohol,  one  ounce,  by  weight ; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  four  ounces,  by  meafure  ; 

Redified  oil  of  amber,  one  fcruple,  by  weight ; 

Soap,  ten  grains. 

Digeft  the  foap  and  oil  of  amber  in  the  alcohol  till  they  be  di 
folved  ; then  add  the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  mix  them  b: 
lhaking. 


Tais  preparation  is  intended  as  a fubftitute  for  Eau  de  Luc: 
which  was  formerly  Imported  entirely  from  Paris.  It  is  now,  w. 
believe,  prepared  alfo  by  the  chemifts  and  druggifts  in  London 
but  without  fome  peculiar  manipulation,  which  is  kept  fecret,  tl.: 
above  formula  does  not  fucceed  in  giving  the  liquor #iat  perm;, 
pent  nulky  opacity,  which  is  deemed  ellential  to  good  Eau  c 
Luce,  ^r  it  becomes  more  or  lefs  tranfparent  by  keeping.  Th 
fancied  perfection  is,  however,  in  u medical  point  of  view,  imm;, 
terial;  and  whether  it  be  opaque  or  tranfparent,  it  is  an  excellei; 
analeptic  remedy,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  ciicumflance. 
and  in  the  fame  dofes  as  the  fpirit  of  ammonia  itfelf. 


TINCTURA  CASTOREI  COMPOSITA. 

Edin. 

Coinppimd  finSlure  of  Cqjlor.  *' 

Take  of 

Ruflia  caflor,  one  ounce  ; 

‘Afa  foetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digeft  for  feven  days  in  a clofe-ftopped  phial,  and  filter  throng, 

paper.  \ 

This  compofition  is  a medicine  of  real  efficacy,  particularly  : 
hyfterical  diforders,  and  the  feveral  fymptoms  which  accompan 
them.  The  fpirit  here  ufed  is  an  excellent  menftruum,  both  ft 
the  caftor  and  the  afa  foetida,  and  greatly  adds  to  their  virtues. 


TINCTUR. 
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TINCTURA  CINCHON/E  AMMONIATA. 

Land. 

AmmQ,niated  T^inBure  of  Cinchona. 

Fake  of 

Cinchona,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 

Digeft  in  a clofe  vellel  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  this  tinfture  ; but  from  our  know- 
edge  of  the  aftive  principles  of  cinchona  bark,  we  are  not  difpo- 
ed  to  think  It  a very  judicious  preparation ; for  the  nature  of  the 
nenftruum  is  fo  ftimulating,  that  little  efFe£f  can  be  expeded 
rom  any  portion  of  the  bark  it  is  capable  of  diffolving. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA. 

Kdin.  ' 

Ammoniated  T^ttiBure  of  Ciiaiac. 

Fake  of 

Gum  guaiac,  four  ounces  ; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  one  pound  and  a half.  ’ * 

!)lgell  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Guaiaci. 

* * Land. 

’TinBure  of  Guaiacum. 

Fake  of  , 

Gum  gu'alacum,  four  ounces  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  a pint  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  three  days,  and  ftrain.  r 

Tinctura  Guaiaci  Volatilis. 

Dub. 

olatile  finClure  of  Guatac. 

'ake  of 

Guaiac,  ^ur'ounces ; 

Aromatic  fpirit'of  volatile  alkali,  one  pound  and  a half, 

lix  and  macerate  for  fev.en  days,  in  a velTel  clofely  covered,  then 
niter.  ’ 

• elegant  and  efficacious  tinflures  •,  the  ammo- 

lated  fpim  readily  diflolving  the  refin,  and  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
loting  its  medicinal  Virtue.  In  rheumatic  cafes,  a tea  or  even 
ible  fpoojiful,  taken  every  morning  and  evening  in  any  conve- 
lent  vehicle,  particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  fingular  fer- 
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It  appears  from  long  experience  to  be  a medicine  of  excellent* 
fervice.  Uhe  dofe,  as  a purgative,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces*. 
It  may  be  introduced  into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  produdive  of  ex- 
cellent elfeds,  as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in  fmall  dofes,  at  proper: 
intervals  : Thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a conliderable  time  ope- 
rate remarkably  by  ftool  : but  at  lengtli  proves  purgative,  and  oc-- 
cafions  a lax  habit  of  much  longer  continuance  than  that  produced, 
by  the  other  common  cathartics. 

VINUM  GENTIANi^i  COMPOSITUM ; vulgo,  Vinum; 
Am  ARUM.  Editu 

Compound  Wine  of  Gentian,  commonly  called  Bitter  Wine. 


Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two  drachms.^ 

Canella  alba,  one  drachm  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  four  ounces  ; 

Spanilh  white  wine,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Firll  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  add  the  wine  ,. 

then  macerate  for  three  days,  and  drain. 

This  wine  is  intended  tt  fupply  the  place  of  the  TinBura  ad. 
Jlomachicos,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  Wine  is  a menllruum  ful- 
ly capable  of  extrading  the  adive  powers  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients ; and  it  fupplies  us  with  a very  ufeful  and  elegant  ftomachic\ 
medicine,  anfwering  the  purpofes  intended  much  better  than  the. 
celebrated  elixir  of  Van  Helmont,  and  other  unchemical  and  un- 
certain-preparations, which  had  formerly  a place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. * 


VINUxM  IPECACUANH^E. 
Land.  Dub. 

Wine  of  Ipecacuanha. 


Take  of 

The  root  of  ipecacuanha,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ■, 
Spanifh  white  rvine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds.  Dub.')  \ 
Digell  for  ten  days,  (feyen  days.  Dub.),  and  itfain. 


' Edin. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,  in  porvder,  one  ounce  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces  ; 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild  and  fafe  emetics,  and  equallj; 
fe’rviceable,  in  dyfenteries  alio,  with  the  ipecacuanha  in  fubllance^, 
this  root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues  to  the  Spanifh  white  wine 

hen 
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^are  of  them  even  to  aqueous  li- 
q ors.  ihe  common  dofe  is  an  ounce,  more  or  lefs  accordimx  to 
the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  ’ ^ 

VINUM  nicotians  TABACI. 

£difi. 

T,  , ^ Tobacco  Wine, 

i ake  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  tobacco,  one  ounce  ; 
opanilh  white  wine,  one  pound, 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

We  have  already,  under  the  article  Nicotiawa  at,  nr 
teria  Medica,  offered  feme  obfervations  on 
praftice  by  Dr  Fowler,  aa  a very  ufeful 

^Ze 

the  tobacco  than  either  water  or  fpirit  taken  fepSaKl^'”^'’  “ 
VINUM  RHEI  PALMATI, 

£din. 

.j,  , „ Rhubarb  Wine. 

1 ake  of 

Rhubarb  fliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Canella  alba,  one  drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  ounces  ; 

Spaniih  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

ViNUM  Rhabarbari. 

Lond. 

Fake  of 

Sliced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half- 

111!  ™rd°rLi7t;  » ottce  . 

Spanifti  white  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Broof-fpirit,  half  a pint.  ' 

Dig  eft  for  ten  days  and  ftrain. 

Br  affifting  the  folvent  power  of  the  wine,  the  nroof  fr>;  v ' 
he  above  formulae  is  a very  ufeful  addition  Thi^  * ' 

om^l’  medicine.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  weaknefs  T/tl*’ 

omaclr  and  boweb,  and  fome  kinds  of  loofe^elTes,  for  evacnatiig 

° the 
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rhe  offending  matter,  and  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  yifcera. 
It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four 
I'poonfuls  or  more,  according  to  the  circumiiances  of  the  diforder, 
and  the  llrength  of  the  patient. 


CHAP.  XXXIV.' 


r.X^RACTS  AND  RESINS, 


T 

Extract  in  pharmacy  has  long  been  ufed,  in  the  common  and 
true  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  exprefs  a thing  extruded,  and 
therefore  it  was  applied  to  fubftances  of  all  kinds  which  were 
extraded  from  heterogeneous  bodies,  by  the  adion  of  any  men- 
ilruum,  and  again  reduced  to  a confiftent  form, 
tion  of  that  menftruum.  Lately,  however,  Extrad  has  been  ufed 
in  a different  and' much  more  limited  fenfe,  as  the  name  for  a pe- 
culiar  principle,  which  is  often  indeed  contained  in  extrads,  and 
which  before  had  no  proper  appellation.  Although  we  have  ui^ed 
it  in  this  fenfe,  (§'  162.),  on  farther  confideration  we  regret  h^ 
ving  done  fo ; for  it  is  certainly  improper  to  emf)loy  a word, 
which  in  common  language  has  a fixed  and  appropriate  meamhg, 
to  . exprefs  any  new  fubftance  or  relation  of  fubflances.  Such  ar- 
bitrary changes  in  the  application  of  words  are  fources  of  infinite- 
confuiion,  and  retard  fcience.  Accordingly  m reading  the  works . 
of  the  French  authors,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  fometim^. 
impoflible  to  afeertain  whether  the  word  Extrad  be  employed  mi 
the^ccinmon  or  in  the  more  limited  acceptation.  It 
mer  fenfe  that  we  employ  it  here,  and  in  which  we  wifli  it  to  be* 
only  ufed,  while  a new  word  fliould  be  invented  as  the  name  of  the: 
new  fubftance.  Till  a better  be  propofed,  we  ftiall  call  it  Extrac- 


tive. 


'^Extrads  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the: 
fubftances  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  the  menftruum  em- 
■Dloyedi  but  they  commonly  confift  of  gum,  iugar,  extractive,, 
gallic  acid,  or  refin,  or  feveral  of  them  mixed  in  various. 

proportions.  The  menftrua  moft 

Ld  alcohol.  The  former  is  capable  of  extrading  all  the  fi^b^lan^ 
ces  enumerated,  except  the  refin,  and  the  latter  all  except  thef 
gum.  Wine  is  alfo  fometimes  employed,  but  very  improperly  ,, 
for  as  a folvcnt  it  can  only  ad  as  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  water, 
and  the  principles  which  it  leaves  behind  on  evaporation  are  ra- 
ther injurious  than  of  advantage  to  the  extrad.  _ 

Water  is  the  menftruum  moft  economically  employed  m ma- 
^^ing  extrads,  as  it  is  capable  of  diffolving  all  the  adxve  princi. 
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pies  except  refin,  and  can  hav<i  its  folvent  powers  afflfed  bv  a 
confiderable  degree  of  heat.  -tuu.ea  oj  a 

Watery  extrads  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjeft  in  water 
and  eva-porating  the  ftrained  decocbion  to  a thick  conliftence  ’ 

- aV"  to  the  medicine,  whether  tlie  fub 

jea  be  uied  frefh  or  dry  ; hnce  nothing  that  can  be  preferved  in 
^is  procefs  will  be  lolt  by  drying.  Wxth  regard  to  the  facihty 
of  extraction,  there  is  a very  conliderable  diHerence ; vegetable^ 

Very  compad  dry  fnbftances  fhonld  be  reduced  into  exceedingly 
fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  aftulion  of  the  menltruum.  ® ^ 

1 he  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater  than  is  neceffarv 
for  extradmg  the  virtues  of  the  lubjed.  This  point,  however 
not  very  eahly  afcertained;  for  although  fome  of  the  common 
prmcipies  of  extrads  be  foluble  in  a very  fmall  proportion  of  7a! 
ter,  there  are  others,  fuch  as  the  tannin,  of  which  water  can  dif 
folve  only  a certain  proportion,  and  cannot  be  made  to  take  uJ 

ft  of  boiling;  and  we  have  no  very  good  me^ 

thod  of  knowing  when  we  have  ufed  a fufficient  quantity  of  wat7- 
for  vegetable  fubftances  will  continue  to  colour  deepl/fucceffivj 
portions  of  water  boiled  with  them,  long  after  the/a^re  yTeM mg 
nothmg  to  It  but  colouring  matter.  PerLps  one  o/the  bef  t f, 
hods  IS  to  boil  the  fubjed  in  fuccefljve  quantities  of  water  as 
long  as  the  decodions  form  a conliderable  precipitate  with  the 
.eft  which  is  proper  for  deteding  the  fubftance  we  are  extrading 

. The  decodions  are  to  be  depurated  by  colature ; Tnd  afL-' 
wards  iulfeicd  to  ftand  for  a day  or  two,  when  a con/irJpr  ki 
quantity  of  fndiment  is  ufually  found  at  tho  bottom.  If  ,"e  1 ' 

; quor  pouted  off  clear  be  boiled  down  a little,  ani  afterwards' 
buffered  to  cool  again,  it  will  depollte  a frelh  fediment 
• which  it  may  be  decanted  before  you  proceed  to  fin7  ' ^ 

m°ire“1h'  } ‘•““airas  of  very  refinous  fubflances^o  irol'lr 

Lbding 

potbetrcal.  We  would  advife  the  decoS„no  ^eZorlmS 

iraVon'^l^^'''  "’“‘'““t  any  furfter  de^ 

bftanr/.:  fome  of  the  i..oft  adive  principles  of  vegetable 

bftances,  fuch  as  tanpin,  are  much  more  foluble  in  hoiliifa-  tho 

feded  becaufe  almoft  all  of  them  are  very  qmcklv 

feded  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere.  Therefore  if  a In  r ^ 

ceftm,  faturatedwith  tannin,  be  allowed  to  coS/the  greaJeft 

part 
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part  of  the  very  principle  on  which  the  aftivity  of  the  fubftanco 
depends  ■will  feparate  to  the  bottom,  and  according  to  the  above 
direftions,  will  be  thrown  away  as  fediment  The  fame  objeftion 
applies  more  ftrongly  to  allowing  the  decoftion  to  cool,  and  depo- 
lite  a frelh  fediment,  after  it  has  been  partially  evaporated. 
hdes,  by  allowing  the  decoftions  to  itand  feveral  days  before  we 
proceed  to  their  evaporation,  we  are  in  faft  allowing  the  aftive 
principles  contained  in  thc'decoftion  to  be  altered  by  the  aftioni 
of  the  air,  and  to  be  converted  into  fubftances,  perhaps  inadtive,, 
which  alfo  are  thrown  away  as  fediment. 

The  evaporation  is  moil  conveniently  performed  in  broad  flial- 
low  veffels  •,  the  larger  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  the  fooner  willl 
the  aqueous  parts  exhale.  This  effeft  may  likewife  be  promoted! 

agitation.  , 

When  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great  care  is  neceffary/ 
to  prevent  its  burning.  This  accident,  almoft  unavoidable  if  thes 
ouantity  be  large,  and  the  fire  applied  as  ufual  under  the  eva-- 
porating  pan,  may  be  effeaually  prevented,  by  carrying  on  the- 
infpilfation  after  the  common  manner,  no  farther  than  to,  the  com 
fiftence  of  a fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to  be  poured  into  ftiallow 
tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  with  its  door  open 
moderately  heated  ; which  ading  uniformly  on  every  part  of  the- 
liquid,  will  foon  reduce  it  to  any  degree  of  confidence  required^ 
This  may  likewife  be  done,  and  more  fecurely,  by  letting  tlio 
evaporating  velTel  in  boiling  water;  but  the  evaporation  is  in  thi: 
y^ay  very  tedious.  ' 

Alcohol  is  much  too  expenlive  to  be  employed  as  a menltruuir 
for  obtaining  extrads, -except  in  thofe  cafes  where  water  is  totally 
inadequate  to  the  purpofe.  Thefe  cafes  are, 

ijl.  When  the  nature  of  the  extrad  is  very  penfhable  when  dn. 
folved  in  water,  fo  that  it  is  liable  to  be  decompofed  before  th 
evaporation  can  be  completed,  Specially  if  we  cannot  proceeding 
mediately  to  the  evaporation.  . . , r . a 

idly.  When  water  is  totally  incapable  of  diifolving  the  lubltanc. 

to  be  extraded  ; and,  r u • 

idly.  When  the  fubflance  extraded  can  bear  the  heat  ot  boi. 

ing  alcohol  without  being  evaporated  but  would  be  diflipated  b 
that  of  boiling  water  ; that  is,  when  it  requires  a heat  greater  tha. 
176°,  and  lefs  than  212°,  for  its  vaporiiation. 

In  the  lall  cafe,  the  alcohol  mull  be  perfedly  free  from  wate-. 
becaiife  the  heat  neceffary  to  evaporate  it  at  the  end  of  ^he 
would  fruflrate  the  whole  operation.  Hence,,  alfo,  the  fubjedi. 
felf  ought  always  to  be  dry  : thofe  fubftances  which  lole  the. 
virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it  equally  on  being  fubmitted  to  this  tret. 

ment  W'ith  the  pureft  alcohol.  . 

In  thi.i  way  the  alcoholic  extrad  of  fome  aromatic  fubftanci^ 
as  cinnamon,  lavender,  rofemary,  retain  a conlidtrab*e  degree 
^||5ir  fiiie  flavour. 
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In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  alcohol  need  not  be  fo  very  Ilrong,  be- 
caufe  it  is  ftill  capable  of  diflblving  refinous  fubftanccs,  although 
diluted  with  a confiderable  proportion  of  water. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  alcohol  may  be  Hill  much  weaker  ; or  ra- 
ther, the  addition  of  a fmall  proportion  of  alcohol  to  water  will  be 
fufficient  to  retard  or  prevent  the  decompofition  of  the  decoftion. 

Tlie  alcohol  employed  in  all  thefe  cafes  Ihould  be  perfe£ily  free 
from  any  unpleafant  flavour,  left  it  be  communicated  to  the  ex- 
traft. 

The  infpilTatlon  fliould  be  performed  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
gentle  heat  of  a- water-bath.  We  need  not  fufler  the  alcohol  to  eva- 
porate in  the  air:  the  greateft  part  of  it  may  be  recovered  by  col- 
lecting the  vapour  in  common  diftilling  vefl'els.  If  the  diftilled 
fpirit  be  found  to  have  brought  over  any  flavour  from  the  fubject, 
it  may  be  advantageoufly  referved  for  the  fame  purpofes  again. 

When  diluted  alcohol  is  employed,  the  diftillation  Ihould  only 
be  continued  as  long  as  alcohol  comes  over  •,  and  the  evaporation 
ftiould  be  finilhed  in  wide  open  veflels. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  alfo  included' the  procelTes  intended  for 
purifying  infpiflated  juices  and  refinous  fubftances. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared,  by  adding  to  fpirituous  tinftures 
of  refinous  vegetables,  a large  quantity  of  water.  The  refin, 
incapable  of  remaining  diflTolved  in  the  watery  liquor,  feparates 
and  falls  to  the  bottom;  leaving  in  the  menftruum  fuch  other 
principles  of  the  plant  as  the  fpirit  might  have  extracted  at  firft 
along  with  it.  But  this  is  only  praftifed  for  the  purpofe  of  ana- 
lyfis. 

EXTRACTS  made  with  IV A TER  only. 

Edin, 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANS  LUTEiE. 

ExtraSi  of  Gentian. 

Take  of 

Gentian-root,  any  quantity. 

Having  cut  and  bruifed  it,  pour  upon  it  eight  times  its  quantity  of 
water.  Boil  to  the  confumption  of  one  half  of  the  liquor,  and 
ftrain  it  by  ftrong  expreflion.  Evaporate  the  decoeSlion  imme- 
diately to  the  confiftence  of  thick  honey,  in  a bath  of  water  fa- 
turated  with  muriate  of  foda. 


In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  Extracts 
Of  the  roots  of 

Liquorice,  Exti-a6iumxz.^\C\e,  G/yryrrLiza- glahra:. 

Black  Hellebore,  Heilebori  nigri. 

Of  the  leaves  of 

Eue,  foliorum  Rutce  graveolentis. 

Senna,  Cajfuv  Se?ina\ 

O o 3 
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Of  the  f?owers  of 
Chamomile, 
Of  the  heads  of 
White  Poppy, 
And  of 
liogwood, 


ExtraStum  florum  Anthemidis  nohilis. 
- — capituiu  Papaveris  albi. 


ligni  Hcematoxyli  Campechen* 

Jts. 


Extrafl  of  Broom'Tops, 

Chamomile, 

— — Gentian, 

- ■ Liquorice, 

—  Black  Hellebore, 

■■  ■ White  Poppy,  ■ 

Rue, 

— Savin, 


EXTRACTA. 

Land. 

Extraclum  cacuminis  Qenijia. 

Chamcemeli. 

Gentianee. 

■ ■ Glycyrrhi%x, 

—————  Hellebori  nigri. 

Papaveris  albi, 

• Rut  a;. 

— Sabince. 


Boil  the  article  in  diftilled  water,  prefs  out  the  decoftion,  ftrain  it,, 
and  fet  it  apart  that  the  feces  may  fubfide  i then  boil  it* 
again  in  a water-bath  faturated  with  fea-falt  to  a confiftence  pro-- 
per  for  making  pills. 

The  fame  kind  of  bath  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  all  thee 
extrafl's,  that  the  evaporation  may  be  properly  performed. 


EXTRACTA  SIMPLICIORA.  < 

Dub, 

Simple  ExtraBs. 

All  limple  extradfs,  unlefs  otherwife  ordered,  are  to  be  prepa- 
red according  to  thu  following  rule  ; 

The  parts  of  the  plants  ordered  are  to  be  boiled  in  water;  the  li+ 
quor  is  then  to  be  expreffed,  and  after  the  feces  have  fublided,. 
it  is  to  be  filtered  . and  laftly,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  with  a gem 
tie  heat  and  frequently  ftirred,  until  it  acquire  a confiftence! 
proper  for  forming  pills. 

The  fimple  extrafts  enumerated  in  this  pharmacopeia  are. 


ExtraBum  Aloes, 

— L hatncemeli, ' 

Gentianee, 


Glycyrrhinee, 

HeernatOxyli, 

Hellebori  nigri. 


Extraft  of  Aloes. 

— — Chamomile. 

Gentian. 

Liquorice. 


Jalopee., 

w_ — ^uerciis 


Rutte, 

— Sabin>x, 


— I ..II,  Logwood. 

—  Black  Hellebore. 

—  Jalap. 

—  Oak-Bark. 

—  Rue. 

— — , §avin, 

EXTRAC 
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EXTRACTUM  CINCHON.®;  sive  CORTICIS  PERUVI- 
ANI.  Land. 

ExtraB  of  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  Bark, 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Diftilled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Boil  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  off  the  liquor,  'Which,  While  hoCi 
will  be  red  and  pellucid,  but,  as  it  grows  will  become 

jelloW  and  turbid.  The  fame  quantity  of  watef  being  agala 
poured  on,  boil  the  bark  as  before,  and  repeat  this  boiling  until 
the  liquor,  on  becoming  cold,  remains  clear.  Then  reduce  all 
thefe  liquors,  mixed  together  and  Itrained,  to  a proper  thick- 
nefs,  by  evaporation. 

This  extraft  muft  be  prepared  under  two  forms  ; one  foft,  and  fit 
for  making  pills  ; the  other  hard  and  pulverizable. 

Extractum  Corticis  PeruvIani  Durum. 

Dub. 

Hard  ExtraB  of  Peruvian  Bark, 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound  j 
Water,  twelve  pounds. 

Mix  and  boil  to  the  half ; thin  ftrain  the  liquor  ftill  boiling.  What 
remains  upon  the  filter  is  to  be  again  boiled  with  frelh  afFufionS 
of  water,  as  often  as  may  be  necelTary.  Laltly,  ly^aporate  all 
tile  decodions,  mixed  and  filtered,  after  they  have  cooled,  until 
the  extrad  become  fo  hard  as  to  be  reducible  to  powder. 

Extractum  Corticis  Peruviani 
Dub. 

Soft  ExtraB  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the  extrad  is 
made  no  drier  than  to  render  it  fit  for  the  formation  of  pills. 

EXTRACTUM  HiEMATOXYLl,  sive  LIGNI  CAMPE^ 
CHENSIS.  Lond. 

ExtraB  of  Logwood. 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  four  times  or  oftener,  in  a gallon  of  diftifled  Water,  to  one- 
half  ; then  boil  all  tire  liquors,  mixed  and  {trained,  down  to  a 
proper  conCileuce. 

O 0 4 
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EXTRACTUM  OPII. 

Duh. 

ExtraB  of  Opium. 

Takeof  Jr 

Purified  opium,  two  ounces  j 
Boiling  water,  one  pound. 

Melt  the  opium  in  the  water,  and  to  the  liquor  llrained,  while  it  is 
warm,  add  one  pound  of  cold  diftilled  water.  Expofe  this  li- 
quor for  two  days  to  the  air,  filter  it  again,  and,  laftly,  evapo- 
rate it  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extract  over  a very  gentle  fire. 

V EXTRACTUM  SENNiE. 

Land. 

ExtraB  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  fenna  in  the  diftilled  water,  adding  after  its  decoftion  a 
little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  Evaporate  the  ftrained  liquor  to 
a proper  thicknefs. 

J^uh, 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  eight  pounds; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces. 

Boil  the  fenna  in  the  water  to  one-half ; add  the  fpirit  to  the  de- 
coftion  after  it  is  cold,  and  digeft  in  a covered  veffel  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  exprefs  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a proper 
thicknefs  over  a very  gentle  fire. 

EXTRACTS  made  with  ALCOHOL  and  WATER. 

EXTRACTUM  CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS. 

Edin. 

ExtraB  of  Cinchona. 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  pound ; 

Alcohol,  four  pounds. 

i)igeft  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tinfture. 

Boil  the  refiduum  in  five  pounds  of  diftilled  water  for’fifteen  mi- 
nutes, and  filter  the  decoftion  boiling  hot  through  linen.  Re- 
peat this  decoClion  and  filtration  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
diftilled  water,  and  reduce  the  liquor  by  evaporation  to  the  con- 
fiftence of  thin  honey.  Draw  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tinfture 

by 
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by  diftillation,  until  it  alfo  become  thick  ; then  mix  the  liquor, 
thus  infpilTated,  and  evaporate  in  a bath  of  boiling  water,  I'atu. 
rated  with  muriate  of  foda,  to  a proper  conliftency. 

EXTRACTUM  RADICIS  CONVOLVULLjALAPiE.' 

Edin. 

ExtraB  of  Jalap, 

This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS  PERUVIANI  cum  RESINA. 

Land. 

ExtraB  of  Peruvian  Bark  with  the  Redn. 

Fake  of 

Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarfe  powder,  one  pound  ; 

, Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pints. 

L)igeft  It  for  four  days,  and  pour  oft'  the  tindure  ; boil  the  reli- 
duum  in  ten  pints  of  diftilled  water  to  two;  then  ftrain  the  tinc- 
ture and  decoftion  feparately,  evaporating  the  water  from  the 
decoftion,  and  diftilling  off"  the  fpirit  from  the  tindure,  until 
each  begins  to  be  thickened.  Lailly,  mix  the  refinous  with  the 
aqueous  extraft,  and  make  the  mafs  fit  for  formm<r  into  pills 


EXTRACTUM  CASCARiLLAi. 

Rond, 

ExtraB  of  Cafcarilla. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAPII.  ' 
Land. 

ExtraB  of  Jalap. 

These  are  both  prepared  in  the  fame  way. 


EXTRACTUM  CASCARILLvE  RESINOSUM. 

Dub. 

Refnous  ExtraB  of  Cafcarilla. 

rake  of 


Cafcarilla,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound; 

Hedified  fpirit  of  wme,  four  pounds. 

)igeft  for  tour  days,  then  pour  of  the  tindure  and  ftrain  ; boil  the 
rehduum  in  twelve  pounds  of  water  to  two,  and  purify  this  li 

a? ® Evaporate  the  decodion. 
and  diftil  the  tindure  till  both  begin  to  grow  thick  ; and,  laft- 
ly,  mix  them  well  together. 


CORTICIS  PERUVIANI  RUBRI  RESI. 

AO  SUM. 

ReJi?:ous  ExtraB  of  Red  Peruvian  Bark. 

EXTRACTUM 
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£XTRACTUM  VALERIANS  SYLVESTRIS  RESINO- 
SUM.  Dub. 

Rejinous  ExtraEi  of  Wild  Pahrian. 

These  are  both  prepared  ia  the  fame  way. 

EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM, 

Loud. 

Corn-bound  ExtraEi  of  Coloauintida, 

Take  of  ' 

Pith  of  coloquintida,  cut  fmall,  fix  drachms  ; 

Socotorine  aioes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half  •, 

Scammony,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  powdered,  one  drachm ; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  pint. 

Digeft  the  coloquintida  in  the  fpirit,  with  a gentle  heat,  during^ 
four  days.  To  the  exprelTed  tindure  add  the  aloes  and  fcam- 
mony ; when  thefe  are  diflblved,  draw  off  the  fpirit  by  diililla,. 
tion,  and  evaporate  the  water,  adding  the  feeds  towards  the  enc. 
of  the  procefs,  fo  as  to  form  an  extraft  fit  for  making  into  pills.. 

OPIUM  PURIFICATUM. 

Land.  Dub. 

Purified  Opium. 

Take  of 

Opium,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one  pound  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  tw’elve  pints. 

Digeft  the  bpium  with  a gentle  heat,  ftirring  now  and  then  till  it 
be  diflblved,  and  filter  through  paper.  Diftil  the  tindure,  fo 
prepared,  to  a proper  thicknefi,  (for  making  into  pills.  Dub.) 
(Purified  opium  mull  be  kept  in  two  forms  ; one/q/if,  proper  for 
forming  into  pills  j the  other  bard,  which  may  be  reduced  intt 
powder,  Land.) 

The  chapter  on  extra£ls  and  refins  in  the  London  Pharmaco 
poeia  is  concluded  with  the  two  following  general  direftions  : 

I.  All  the  extracts,  during  the  time  of  infpiffation,  mufl  bi. 

gently  agitated.  r r • • 

■ a.  On  all  the  fofter  watery  extracts,  a fmall  quantity  of  fpin; 

of  wine  mull  be  fprinkled. 

All  thefe  extracts  are  fuppofed  to  contain  the  virtues  of  the  fun; 
fiances  from  which  they  are  prepared,  in  a very  pure  and  concern 
trated  form  ; But  this  fuppofition  is,  we  believe,  in  feveral  in- 
fiances  erroneous  \ and  the  direblions  for  preparing  them  are  fre: 
quently  injudicious  and  uneconomical. 

As  the  changes  which  opium  and  aloes  undergo  by  folution,  an: 
fubfequent  evaporation,  have  never  been  afeertained  by  careii  ' 

nnd  fatisfaftory  experiments,  we  prefer  well-lele6lcd  pieces  c 

the! 
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thefe  fubftances  to  the  preparations  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  purified. 

Cinchona  bark  is  a medicine  of  very  great  importance  \ but  un- 
fortunately the  proportion  of  woody  fibres,  or  inert  matter,  which 
enter  into  its  compofition  is  fo  great,  that  weak  ftomachs  cannot 
bear  it,  when  given  in  quantity  fufficient  to  produce  any  very 
powerful  efiedts.  On  this  account,  the  preparation  of  an  extraft, 
which  may  contain  its  adive  principles  in  a concentrated  form, 
becomes  alfo  an  objeft  of  importance.  On  this  fubjeft  there  is 
ftill  much  room  for  experiment.  The  London  and  Dublin  Col- 
leges, in  their  direftions,  certainly  err  in  two  important  particu- 
lars ; in  the  firlt  place,  in  deliring  the  deco£tion  to  be  continued 
until  the  greateft  part  of  the  menftruum  is  evaporated  ; and,  in 
the  fecond  place,  in  feparating  by  filtration  the  powder  which  fe- 
parates  from  the  decoftion  after  it  has  cooled.  Tlie  firll:  error 
probably  originated  in  the  idea,  that  by  continuing  the  boiling  for 
a great  length  of  time  more  of  the  bark  would  be  dilTolved  ; but 
we  now  know,  that  water  is  incapable  of  dilfolving  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  adlive  principles  of  bark  : and  that  after 
the  water  has  become  faturated,  by  continuing  the  decoction  we 
diminilh  the  quantity  of  the  menftruum,  and  therefore  alfo  dimi- 
nilh  the  quantity  of  bark  diflblved.  It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  account 
for  the  fecond  error ; for,  according  to  the  old  idea,  that  the  pow- 
der which  feparated  on  cooling  from  a faturated  decodtion  of  cin- 
chona, was  a refinous  fubftance,  it  furely  ought  not  to  have  been 
rejedted  from  what  were  fuppofed  to  be  relinous  extradls.  This 
precipitate  is  now  known  to  be  caufed  by  the  much  greater  folu- 
bility  of  tannin  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  fo  that  the  precipi- 
tate is  not  different  from  what  remains  in  folution.  Accordingly 
we  have  found  by  experiment,  that  cinchona  gave  at  leaft  one- 
half  more  extradl  when  the  decoftion  were  conduced  according  to 
tlie  diredlions  of  the  Edinburgh  College. 

The  real  advantage  of  fo  expenfive  an  agent  as  alcohol,  in  pre- 
paring any  of  thefe  extrafts,  has  not  been  demonftrated  •,  and,  if 
we  are  not  mifinformed,  it  is  feldom  employed  by  the  apotheca- 
ries in  preparing  even  what  are  called  the  Refinous  Extracts. 

Tlie  fame  obfervations  apply  to  the  preparation  of  other  aftrln^ 
gent  extracts,  fuch  as  thofe  of  logwood  and  oak- bark. 

RESINA  FLAVA. 

Land,  Dub, 

Yellow  Rojin. 

This  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  diftillatlon  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

Turpentines  are  combinations  of  volatile  oils  and  refins, 
which  are  cafiiy  feparated  by  diftiiiation.  The  procefs,  however, 
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cannot  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  feparate  the  whole  of  the  oil,  with; 
out  charring  and  burning  the  relin.  In  this  date  it  has  a browm 
colour  and  a certain  degree  of  tranfparency,  and  is  well  knowm 
under  the  name  of  Fidlers  Rolin.  But,  if  water  be  added  to  thee 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation,  and  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  it  by? 
agitation,  it  becomes  opaque,  and  is  called  Yellow  Rofin. 

Yellow  rolin  is  a ufeful  ingredient  ia  the  compofition  of  plaf- 
ters  and  hard  ointments. 

AMMONIACI  PURIFICATIO. 

Lond. 

"The  Purification  of  Gum  Ammoniacum. 

If  gum  ammoniac  do  not  feem  to  be  pure,  boil  it  in  water  till  iti 
become  foft ; then  fqueeze  it  through  a canvafs-bag,  by  means; 
of  a prefs.  Let  it  remain  at  reft  till  the  relinous  part  fubfidej, 
then  evaporate  the  water ; and  towards  the  end  of  the  evapora-. 
tion,  mix  the  relinous  part  with  the  gummy. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  purified  afa  fatida  and  fimilar  gum-refins. 
You  may  alfo  purify  any  gum  which  melts  eafily,  fuch  as  Galha- 
num,  by  putting  it  in  an  ox-bladder,  and  holding  it  in  boiling; 
water  till  it  bect/me  fo  foft  that  it  can  be  feparated  from  its  im- 
purities by  prefting  through  a coarfe-linen  cloth. 

As  one,  and  perhaps  the  moll  aftive  conftituent  of  gummy-re-- 
fins,  as  they  are  called,  is, of  a volatile  nature,  it  is  evident  that  it: 
mull  be  in  a great  meafure  dillipated  in  the  procefs  juft  deferibed,’, 
and  that  we  cannot  expeft  the  fame  virtues  in  thefe  fubftances  af-- 
•ter  they  are  purified,  which  they  poflefs  in  their  crude  ftate.  This- 
procefs  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  pharmacy  ;; 
and  fuch  fpecimens  of  thefe  gummy- refins  as  Hand  in  need  of  it: 
to  give  them  an  apparent  degree  of  purity,  Ihould  not  be  admittedl 
into  the  Ihop  of  the  apothecary.  Belides,  many  of  the  impurities 
which  they  ufually  contain,  are  eafily  feparated  in  compounding 
the  preparations  or  extemporaneous  preferiptions  into  which  they.' 
enter. 

STYRAX  PURIFICATA. 

Lond.  Pub. 

Purified  Storax. 

Styracis  Purificatio. 

’The  Purification  of  Storax. 

Diffolve  the  ftorax  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  Itrain  the  folu-. 
tioe:  afterwards  reduce  it  to  a proper  thicknefs  with  a gentle 
heat. 

Storax  Is  a balfam  or  combination  of  relin  and  benzoic  acid, 
both  of  which  are  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  neither  of  them  volatile- 
in  the  heat  neceflary  for  evaporating  alcohol.^  'I he  procefs  for 
purifying  it  is  therefore  not  liable  to  any  chemical  objeftioiu. 
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This  form  Is  proper  for  fuch  materials  only  as  are  capable  of  being 
fufficiently  dried  to  become  pulverifable,  without  the  lofs  of  their 
virtue.  There  are  many  fubftances,  however,  of  this  kind,  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  taken  in  powder ; bitter,  acrid,  fetid  drugs 
are  too  difagreeable  j emollient  and  mucilaginous  herbs  and  roots 
are  too  bulky ; pure  gums  cohere,  and  became  tenacious  in  the 
mouth:  fixt  alkaline  falts  deliquefce  when  expofed  to  the  air; 
and  volatile  alkalies  exhale.  Many  of  the  aromatics,  too,  fuffer 
a great  lols  of  their  odorous  principle  when  kept  in  powder ; as 
in  that  form  they  expofe  a much  larger  furface  to  the  air. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extemporaneous  prefcription,  is  gene- 
rally about  half  a drachm : it  rarely  exceeds  a whole  drachm ; and 
is  not  often  lefs  than  a fcruple.  Subftances  which  prodtice  power- 
ful eft'efts  in  fmaller  dofes  are  not  trufted  to  this  form,  unlefs  their 
bulk  be  increaled  by  additions  of  lefs  efficacy ; thofe  which  re- 
quire to  be  given  in  larger  ones  are  better  fitted  for  other  forms. 

' The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the  lighter  powders,  is  any  agree- 
able thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  powders,  particularly  thofe  pre- 
pared from  metallic  fubftances,  require  a more  confiftent  vehicle, 
as  fyrups ; for  from  thin  ones  they  lOon  fublide : Refinous  fub- 
ftances likewife  are  moll  commodioully  taken  in  thick  liquors; 
in  thin  ones,  they  are  apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  are  not  eafily 
again  foluble. 


PULVIS  ALOES  CUM  CANELLA. 

Lo7td. 

Powder  of  Aloes  with  Canella. 

Take  of 

Socotorlne  aloes,  one  pound  ; 

White  canella,  three  ounces. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  then  mix  them. 

This  compofition  has  long  been  known  in  the  fhops  under  the 
t\l\Q  oi  Hiera  pier  a.  It  furnillies  us  with  an  ufeful  aloetic  pur- 
gative, the  canella  operating  as  a good  corrigent  for  the  aloes. 
But  it  is  more  frequently  employed  as  the  bafis  of  elcdluaries,  or 
pi'4s,  ’ 
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PULVIS  ALOETICUS  cum  GUAIACO. 

Land. 

Aloetic  Powder  with  Guaiacum, 

Take  of 

Socotorlne  aloes,  one  ounce  and  an  half , 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce ; 

Aromatic  powder,  half  an  ounce. 

Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum  feparatelj  to  powder ; then  miss 
them  with  the  aromatic  powder. 

This  alfo  furniflies  us  with  a ufeful  purgative : But  when  ta- 
^ ken  only  in  fmall  dofes,  its  chief  elFeft  is  that  of  promoting  per- 
fpiration. 

I 

PULVIS  ALOETICUS  cum  FERRO, 

Land. 

Aloetic  Powder  with  Iron. 

Take  of 

Socotorlne  aloes,  an  ounce  and  an  half ; 

Myrrh,  two  ounces ; 

Dry  extract  of  gentian, 

Vitriolated  iron,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Reduce  them  feparately  to  powder,  and  mix  them. 

In  this  powder  we  have  an  aloetic  and  chalybeate  conjoined,. 
It  is  an  ufeful  medicine,  and  is  particularly  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  cafes  of  obftruded  menftruation. 

PULVIS  AROMATICUS. 

Land.  Dub. 

Aromatic  Powder. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Smaller  cardamom- feeds,  hulked, 

Ginger, 

Long-pepper,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Rub  them  together  to  a powder,  (which  is  to  be  kept  in  a well-  • 
corked  phial.  Dub.') 

pdin. 

Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds. 

Ginger,  each  equal  parts. 

Reduce  them  to  a very  fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a glafa  i 
vefl'el  well  clofed. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  agreeable,  hot,  fpicy,  medicines  ; , 
and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefuliy  taken  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and . 

decayed  • 
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decayed  conftitutions,  for  warming  the  llomach,  promoting  di- 
geftion,  and  Itrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera.  T.he  dofe  is 
from  ten  grains  to  a icruple  and  upwards.  Xhe  firft  is  coniidera- 
bly  the  warmell,  from  tlie  quantity  of  long  pepper  which  it  con- 
tains. 

rULVIS  ASARI  COMPOSITUS. 

Land.  Dub. 

Compound  Powder  of  J^farahaccd. 

Take  of 
Afarabacca, 

Sweet  marjoram, 

Syrian  herb-maftich, 

Lavender,  of  each,  dried,  one  ounce. 

Reduce  them  together  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a clofed 
phial. 

PULVIS  ASARI  EUROPiEI  COMPOSITUS. 

. Edin. 

Compound  Powder  of  Afarabacca. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  afarabacca,  three  parts ; 

marjoram. 

Flowers  of  lavender,  of  each  one  part. 

Rub  them  together  to  powder. 

They  are  both  agreeable  and  efficacious  errhines,  and  fuperior 
to  moft  of  thofc  ufuaily  fold  under  the  name  of  herb  fnuff.  They 
are  often  employed  with  great  advantage  in  cafes  of  obftinate 
headach,  and  of  ophthalmias  refilling  other  modes  of  cure.  Taken 
under  the  form  of  fnuff  to  the  extent  of  five  or  fix  grains  at  bed- 
time, they  will  operate  the  fuccefeding  day  as  a powerful  errhine, 
inducing  frequent  fneezing,  and  likewife  a copious  difcharge  from 
the  nofe.  It  is,  however,  neceffary,  during  their  operation,  to 
avoid  expofure  to  cold. 

PULVIS  CARBONATIS  CALCIS  COMPOSITUS;  dim, 
PuLVis  Cretaceus.  Edin. 

Compound  Powder  of  Carbonate  of  Lime^  formerly  Chalk  Powder. 

J*ake  of 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  four  ounces ; 

Nutmeg,  half  a drachm  ; 

Cinnamon,  one  drachm  and  a half. 

Reduce  them  together  to  powder. 
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PuLYis  Crete’s  Compositus. 

Lo7td, 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk. 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  half  a pound  ; 

Cinnamon,  four  ounces  ; 

Tormentil, 

Gum  Arabic,  of  each  three  ounces  •, 

Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  mix  them. 

The  addition  of  the  aromatics  in  the  above  formula,  coincide; 
with  the  general  intention  of  the  remedy,  which  is  indicated  fo; 
weaknefs  and  acidity  in  the  ftomach,  and  in  loofenefs  from  acidit 

T 

PULVIS  CRETiE  COMPOSITUS  cum  OPIO. 

Land. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  chalk,  eight  ounces  ; 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  drachm  and  an  half. 

Mix  them. 

From  the  addition  of  the  opium  this  remedy  becomes  Hill  morn 
powerful  than  the  above  in  reftraining  diarrhoea. 

PULVIS  CHELARUM  CANCRI  COMPOSITUS.' 

Land. 

Compound  Powder  of  Crahs  Claws. 

Take  of 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  one  pound  j 
Chalk, 

Red-coral,  each,  prepared,  three  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

The  invention  of  this  formula  mufl  be  aferibed  foiely  to  the  un: 
philofophlcal  idea,  that  the  fum  of  the  powers  of  medicines  wa; 
increal'ed  by  mixing  them  together  5 for  the  prefent  powder  is  1 
mixture  of  three  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  w’hich,  notwith^ 
Handing  the  immenfe  differences  of  their  prices,  do  not  differ  ii: 
their  effefts. 

PULVIS  CERUSS^  COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Cerufe. 

Lake  of 

^erufe,  five  ounces ; 

Sarcocoll,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Tragacantf 
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Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  together.  ' 

This  is  employed  for  external  purpofes,  as  In  collyria,  lotion®, 
and  injections  for  repelling  acrimonious  humours,  and  in  inflam* 
marions but  for  all  thefe  purpofes  it  is  very  inferior  to  folutions  of 
acetite  of  lead. 


PULVIS  CONTRAYERViE  COMPOSITUS. 

Land. 

Compound  Powder  of  Contrayerva. 

Take  of 

Contrayerva,  y>owdered,  five  ounces  ; 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  one  pound  and  a half. 
Mix  them. 


This  medicine  has  a very  good  claim  to  the  title  of  an  alexi- 
pharmic  and  fudorific.  The  contrayerva  by  itfelf  proves  very 
ferviceable  in  low  fevers,  where  the  vis  vitae  is  weak,  and  a dia- 
phorefis  to  be  promoted.  It  is  pofllble,  that  the  crabs  claws  are  o£ 
no  farther  fervice  than  as  they  divide  this  aCtive  ingredient,  and 
make  it  fit  more  eafily  on  the  ftomach. 

PULVIS  IPECACUANHiE  ET  OPII. 

Edtn. 

PuLVis  IpecacuaniijE  Compositus  ; olim  Pulvis  Doveri. 

Land.  Duh. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  arid  Opium,  or  Compound  Powder  of  Ipeca- 

cuan,  formerly  Dover's  Powder. 

Take  of  ' 

Ipecacuanha,  in  powder, 

Opium,  (purified,  Duh.,  hard  purified,  Lond.')  of  each  one  part ; 

Sulphate  of  potafs,  eight  parts. 

Triturate  them  together  into  a fine  powder. 

Tna  iulphate  of  potafs,  from  the  grittinefs  of  its  cryftals,  is  per- 
haps better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing  the  tenacious  ium 
titan  any  other  fait : this  feems  to  be  its  only  ufe  in  the  prepara- 
tion. The  operator  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  ipe- 
cacuanha be  equally  diffufed  through  the  whole  mafs  of  powder, 
otherwife  different  portions  of  the  powder  muft  have  differences  in 
degree  of  llrength. 

Ihis  powder  is  one  of  the  mofl;  certain  fudorifics,  and,  as  fuch, 
■was  recommended  by  Dr  Dover  as  an  effeClual  remedy  in  rheu- 
matilm.  Modern  praClice  confirms  its  reputation,  not  only  in 
rheumatlfm,  but  alfo  in  dropfy  and  feveral  other  difeafes,  where  it 
IS  often  diflicult  by  other  means  to  produce  a copious  fweat.  The 
dofe  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  according  as  the  1 patient’s  fto- 
niach  and  llrength  can  bear  it.  It  is  proper  to  avoid  much 
drinking  immediately  after  taking  it,  otherwife  it  is  very  apt  to 
be  rejected  by  vomiting  before  any  other  cftedts  are  produced. 
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PULVIS  JALAPiE  COMPOSITU3. 

Edin. 

Compound  Powder  of 'Jalap- 

Take  of  ■ 

Jalap  root,  one  part ; 

Super- tartrite  of  potafs,  two  parts. 

Grind  them  together  to  a very  fine  powder. 

The  trfe  of  the  cryftals  in  this  preparation,  is  to  break  down 
and  divide  the  jalap  ; and  therefore  they  are  direded  to  be  tritu- 
rated together,  and  not  feparately. 


PULVIS  MYRRH/E  COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Myrrh, 

Take  of 
Myrrh, 

Dried  favin, 


— rue, 

Ruffian  caftor,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 

This  is  a reformation  of  the  Trochifci  e Myrrha,  a compofitioi: 
contrived  by  Rhazes  againft  uterine  obftruaions.  ^rom  a fcru, 
pie  to  a drachm  or^ore,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  may  be  ta 
in  any  convenient  vehicle,  or  made  into  bolules. 


PULVIS  OPIATUS. 

^ Lo7id, 

Opiate  Powder. 

'Take  of  , 11,  . 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  drachm  , 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartffiorn,  nine  drachms. 

Mix  them. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Opium,  one  part', 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  P^'’ 

Rub  them  together  to  a fine  powder. 

In  thefe  powders  the  opium  is  the  only  adive  ingredient ; am 
it  is  immalerial  whether  the  phofphate  or  carbonate  oH.me  la 
ufed  to  promote  its  mechanical  divifion. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Scammony. 

Take  of  ’ ^ 

Scammony, 

Hard  extraft  of  jalap,  of  each  two  ounces  j 


Ginger 
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Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  mix  them. 

Edin. 

Take  of 
Scammony,. 

Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  equal  parts. 

Rub  them  together  to  a very  fine  powder. 

Dub. 

Take  of 
Scammony, 

' Vitriolated  vegetable  alkali,  each  two  ounces  ; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  Teparately,  and  then  mix  them. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  compofitions,  the  fcammony  is  combined  wltli 
another  purgative  more  adtive  than  itfelf,  and  in  the  others,  with 
one  muchlefs  fo  ; which  difference  mull  be  attended  to  in  prefcrip- 
tion.  The  ginger  is  an  ufeful  addition,  and  will  render  it  lefs  apt 
to  gripe. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSTTUS  cum  ALOE. 

Land. 

Compound  Powder  of  Scammony  with  Aloes. 

Take  of  ' ' 

Scammony,  fix  drachms  ; • 

Hard  extraft  of  jalap, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half ; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them,  feparately,  and  mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  the  combination  of  fcammony,  jalap,  and  aloes, 
furnifhes  a very  adlive  purgative,  which,  with  fome  intentions  at 
leaft,  may  be  preferable  to  either  of  the  preceding.  From  five  to 
ten  grains  of  it  operate  as  a purgative,  even  in  cafes  of  obftinatc 
coftivenefs. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  cum  CALOMELANE. 

Lond. 

Powder  of  Scammbny  with  Calomel. 

Take  of 

fcammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Calomel, 

Double  refined  fugar,  of  each  two  drachms. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  then  mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  we  have  the  fcammony  in  a more  fimple  Hate, 
united  with  fuch  a proportion  of  calomel,  as  mud  very  conlidera- 
bly  a'.d  its  purgative  power  ; and  accordingly  it  may  be  employ- 
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ed  with  aidvantage,  both  in  cafes  of  obftinate  coftivenefs,  and  in 
dropfical  aft'edlions,  where  a conliderable  diicharge  is  required 
from  the  fyflem.  - « 

PULVIS  SENNfE  COMPOSITUS. 

Land- 

Compound  Powder  of  Senna. 

Take  of 
Senna, 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Scammony,  half-an  ounce ; 

Ginger,  two  drachms. 

Rub  the  fcammony  by  itfelf,  rub  the  reft  together  into  a powder, 
and  then  mix  them  all. 

This  powder  is  given  as  a cathartic,  in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a drachm.  The  fpice  is  added,  not  only  to  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  make  it  lit  ealier  on  the  ftomach.  The  fcam- 
mdny  is  ufed  as  a ftimulus  to  the  fenna ; the  quantity  of  the  latter 
necell'ary  for  a dofe,  when  not  aflifted  by  fome  more  powerful 
material,  being  too  bulky  to  be  eonveniently  taken  in  this  form. 

PULVIS  SULPHATIS  ALUMINA  COMPOSITUS ; olim, 
PuLVis  Stypticus.  Edin. 

Compound  Powder  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  formerly  Styptic  Pow- 
der. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  four  parts  ; 

Kino,  one  part. 

Rub  them  together  to  a fine  powder. 

This  powder  is  compofed  of  two  very  powerful  aftringents,  but 
which  we  believe  are  not  combined  with  proprietj'.  At  leaft,  it 
is  certain  that  a folution  of  alum  is  decompofed  by  a folution  of 
Jcino. 

PULVIS  TRAGACANTHiR  COMPOSITUS. 

, Loud, 

Compound  Powder  of  fragacanth. 

Take  of  ’ 

Tragacanth,  powdered, 

Gum  Arabic, 

Starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half  \ 

Double  refined  fugar,  three  ounces.  ' 

Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 

This  compofition  is  a mild  emollient;  and  hence  becomes  fer- 
yiceable  in  hedlic  cafes,  tickling  toughs,  ftrangury,  fome  kinds 
^'f  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  difordcrs  proceeding  from  a tliin  acri- 
monious 
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monious  flate  of  the  humours,  ©r  an  abrafion  of  the  mucus  of  the 
inteftines  : they  foften,  and  give  a greater  degree  of  confiftency 
to  the  former,  and  defend  the  latter  irom  being  irritated  or  exco- 
riated by  them.  All  the  ingredients  coincide  in  thefe  general  in- 
tentions. The  dofe  is  from  half  a drachm  to  two  or  three  drachms* 
which  may  be  frequently  repeated; 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

C 0 N S E R E S. 

Conserves  are  compofitions  of  recent  vegetable  matters  ancl 
fugar,  beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced  for  preferving  Certain  fimples, 
undried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with  as  little  alteration  as  poflible 
in  their  native  virtues ; and  to  fome  fubjedls  it  is  very  advanta- 
geoufly  applied.  Vegetables,  w'hofe  virtues  are  loft  or  deftroyed 
in  drying,  may  in  this  form' be  kept  uninjured  for  a length  of 
time  : for,  by  carefully  fecuring  the  mouth  of  the  containing  vef- 
fel,  the  alteration,  as  well  as  diflipation,  of  their  aflive  principles* 
is  generally  prevented  j and  the  fugar  preferves  them  from  the 
corruption  which  juicy  vegetables  would  otherwife  undergo. 

The  fugar  fliould  be  pounded  by  itfelf,  and  pafled  through  a 
fieve,  before  it  be  mixed  with  the  vegetable  mafs,  for  without 
this  it  cannot  be  properly  incorporated.  Rofe-buds,  and  fome 
other  vegetables,  are  prepared  for  mixing  with  fugar  by  a fmall 
wooden-mill  contrived  for  that  purpofe. 

There  are,  however,  vegetables  whofe  virtues  are  impaired  by 
this  treatment.  Mucilaginous  fubftances,  by  long  lying  with  fu- 
gar, become  lefs  glutinous  ; and  aftringents  fenlibly  become  fofter 
upon  the  palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant  flowers  are  of  fo  tender 
and  delicate  a texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe  their  peculiar 
qualities  on  being  beaten  or  bruifed. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the 
large  admixture  of  fugar,  only  fubftances  of  conliderable  aftivity 
can  be  taken  with  advantage  as  medicines.  And,  indeed,  confervcs 
are  at  prelent  conlidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  medicines  of 
greater  efllcacy,  or  as  intermediums  for  joining  them  together. 
They  are  very  convenient  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills  the 
move  ponderous  powders,  as  fubmuriate  of  mercury,  the  oxides  of 
iron,  and  other  mineral  preparations  ; which,  with  liquid  or  lefs 
confiftent  matters,  as  fyrups,  wi’l  not  cohere. 

P p 3 Ths 
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The  fliops  were  formerly  encumbered  with  many  conferves  al- 
together infignificant ; the  few  now  retained  have  in  general  either 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  recommend  them,  or  are  capable  of  an- 
fwering  fomc  ufeful  purpofes  as  medicines-  Iheir  common  dofe 
is  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  at  once  or 
twice  upon  the  point  of  a knife.  Ihere  is,  in  general,  no  great 
danger  of  exceeding  in  tins  particular. 


CONSERVJE  CONSERVES 

Edifi. 


Corticis  exterioris  recentis  fruc- 
tus  Citri  Aurantii,  radulct 
ahraji. 

FruBus  RoffE  Caninse,  maturi 
d feminihus  eorumque  pube 
folicite  purgatce. 

Petalorum  Rofse  Rubrae  nondum 
explicitorum. 


Of  the  outer  rind  of  oranges,, 
rafped  off  by  a grater. 

Of  the  pulp  of  ripe  hips,  freed 
■ from  the  feeds  and  hairs  adhe- 
ring to  them'. 

Of  red-rofe  buds. 


Beat  each  of  thefe  to  a pulp,  gradually  adding,  during  the  beating, 
three  times  their  weight  of  double- renned  fugar. 


CONSERVJE  CONSERVES 

Land. 

Abfinthii  Maritimi.  Of  fea  wormwood. 

Corticis  exterioTis  j4urcintii  HiJ~  Of  outer  rind  of  die  Seville 
palenfis.  orange. 

Lujulce.  Of  wood  forrel. 

Rofa  Rubra.  Of  the  red  rofe. 

Pluck  the  leaves  from  the  ftalks,  the  unblown  petals  from  the 
Clips,  taking  olf  the  heels. 

Take  off  the  outer  rind  of  the  oranges  by  a grater.  When  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  beat  them  with  a wooden  peflle  in  a marble 
, mortar,  firft  by  themfclves,  afterwards  with  three  tinies  theit 
iveight  of  double-refined  fugar  until  they  be  mixed. 


CONSERVA  CYNOSEATI. 
Land. 

Coitferve  of  Hips. 

. Take  of 

Pulp  of  ripe  hips,  one  pound  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  powdered,  twenty  ounces. 
Mix  them  into  a conlcrvc. 


CONSERVA 
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CONSERVA  ACETOSELLtE. 

Dub. 

Conferve  of  Wood  Sorrel, 

Beat  the  leaves  of  wood  forrel,  gradually  adding  twice  their 
weight  of  double-refined  fugar. 

CONSERVA  CORTICIS  AURANTII. 

Dub. 

Conferve  of  Orange  Feel. 

To  the  outer  peel  of  Seville  oranges  taken  off  with  a grater,  gra- 
dually add  three  times  its  w’eight  of  double-refined  fugar,  while 
beating  them  together. 

CONSERVA  ROSiE. 

Dub. 

Conferve  of  Rofes. 

Beat  the  petals  of  red-rofe  buds  freed  from»,the  calices  and  heels, 
gradually  adding  three  times  their  weight  of  double-refined  iu- 
gar. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  make  any  particular  remarks  on  thefe 
conferves.  Their  talle  and  virtues  are  compounded  of  thofe  of 
fugar,  and  the  fubftance  combined  with  it.  The  wood  Sorrel  and 
hips  are  acidulous  and  refrigerant  ■,  the  orange- rind  and  worm- 
wood bitter  and  itomachic,  and  the  red-rofe  buds  allriugent. 

. CONSERVA  ARE 
Load. 

Conferve  of  Arum, 

Take  of 

Frefh  root  of  arum,  bruifed,  half  a pound  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  a pound  and  a half. 

' Beat  them  together  in  a mortar. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  forms  for  exliibiting  this  fimple,  as  its 
virtues  are  deltroyed  by  drying,  and  are  not  extradled  by  any 
menltruum.  It  may  be  given  to  adults  in  doles  of  a drachm. 

CONSERVA  PRUNI  SYLVESTRIS. 

Lond. 

Conferve  of  Sloes. 

Put  the  floes  in  water  upon  the  fire  that  they  may  foften,  taking 
care  that  tliey  be  not  broken  ; then  the  lloes  being  taken  out  of 
the  water,  prefs  out  the  pulp,  and  mix  it  with  three  times  its 
Weight  of  double-refined  fugar  into  a conferv  e. 

This  preparation  is  a gentle  aftringent,  and  may  be  given  as 
fudi  in  the  dofe  of  two- or  three  drachms. 

P p 4 CONSERVA 
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CONSERVA  SCILLiE. 

Land. 

Confcrve  of  Squills, 

Take  of 

Frefli  fqiiills,  one  ounce  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  five  ounces. 

Beat  them  together  in  a mortar  into  a conferve. 

This  conferve  is  direfted  to  be  prepared  in  a fmall  quantity,  to 
guard  againft  its  varying  in  ftrength.  It  may  be  given,  to  adults, 
in  dofes  of  from  half  a drachm  to  two  fcruples,  efpecially  when 
frelh. 

The  conferve  of  fquills  is  a more  uncertain  and  lefs  agreeable 
mode  of  exhibiting  this  article,  than  the  powder  of  the  dried  root 
made  into  pills,  or  a bolus  with  any  other  conferve. 

The  London  College  conclude  their  chapter  on  conferves,  with 
defiring  all  the  Conferves,  efpecially  thofe  of  arum  and  fquills,  to 
be  kept  in  clofe  velfels. 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

ELECTUARIES  and  CONFECTIONS. 

Electuaries  are  compofed  chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up  with 
fyrups,  8cc.  into  fuch  a confiftence,  that  the  powders  may  not  fe- 
parate  in  keeping,  that  a dofe  may  be  eafily  taken  up  on  the  point 
of  a knife,  and  not  prove  too  fliff  to  fwallow. 

Electuaries  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  The  more  powerful 
drugs,  as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates,  and  the  like,  (except  in  offi- 
cinal electuaries  to  be  difpenfed  by  weight),  are  feldom  trulted  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe  : difgultful 
ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  into  it ; 
nor  is  the  form  of  an  eleCtuary  well  fitted  for  the  more  ponderous 
fubftances,  as  mercurials,-  thefe  being  apt  to  fubfide  on  keeping, 
imlefs  the  compofition  be  made  very  llilf. 

The  lighter  powders  require  thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
fyrup,  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  to  make  them  into  the 
confillence  of  an  eleCluary  ; of  fyrups  of  the  common  confiftence, 
twice  the  weight  of  the  powder  is  fuflficient. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are  employed,  it  is  neceflary  to  add 
likewife  a little  conferve,  to  prevent  the  compound  from  drying 

too 
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too  foon.  Eleftuaries  of  Peruvian  bark,  for  inftance,  made  up 
with  fyrup  alone,  will  often  in  a day  or  tw’o  grow  too  dry  for 
taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lefs  grateful  kind,  are 
more  conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage  than  with  fyrup,  honey, 
or  conferve.  The  three  latter  flick  about  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
and  thus  occalion  the  tafte  of  the  medicine  to  remain  for  a confi- 
derabletime;  whilft  mucilages  pafs  freely,  without  leaving  an v 
tafte  in  the  mouth.  A little  foft  extraft  of  liquorice,  joined  to  the 
mucilage,  renders  the  compolition  fufiiciently  grateful,  without 
the  inconveniencies  of  the  more  adhefive  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  eledtuary,  directed  at  a time,  in  extempora- 
neous prelcription,  varies  much  according  to  its  conftituent  parts, 
but  it  is  rarely  lefs  than  the  lize  of  a nutmeg,  or  more  than  two  or 
three  ounces.  i 

\ 

EL-ECTUARIUM  AROMATICUM. 

Edin. 

Aromatic  EleBuary. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  one  part ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  two  parts. 

Mix  and  beat  them  well  together,  fo  as  to  form  an  eletiuary. 


Dub. 


Take  of  I 

Conferve  of  orange  peel,  three  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  of  each,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  in  powder. 

Saffron,  of  each  two  drachms 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  may  be  neceftary  to  form  the 
whole  into  an  eleftuary,  by  beating  them  well  together. 


CONFECTIO  AR01V(ATICA. 

Loud. 

Aromatic  Co7ifeBion. 

Take  of 

Zedoary,  in  coarfe  powder, 

SalFron,  of  each  half  a pound  ; 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  prefs  and  ftrain.  Reduce 
the  llrained  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to  a pint  and  a half;  to 
which  add, 

Compoilnd  powder  of  crabs-claws,  fixteen  cunccs  ; 

Cianamon, 

Nutmeg, 
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Nutmeg,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Cloves,  one  ounce  ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Double-rellned  fugar,  two  pounds. 

Reduce  the  aromatics  together  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  form, 
them  into  a confeflion,  by  adding  the  lugar. 

These  compofitions  are  fufficiently  grateful,  and  moderately 
warm.  They  are  given  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  in  dofes  ot  from 
live  grains  to  a fcruple,  or  upwards,  as  a cordial,  or  as  a vehicle, 
for  more'aftive  fubftances.  The  llmple  compofition  of  the  E.din-- 
burgh  College  ferves  all  thefe  purpofes  as  well  as  the  complicated ' 
formula  of  the  London  College. 

ELECTUARIUM  CASSLE  FISTULiE. 

' Edin. 

Efediuaty  of  Cafjia. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  caffia  fiflularis,  fix  ounces  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds. 

Manna,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  pale  roles,  fix  ounces. 

Having  beat  the  manna  in  a mortar,  diffolve  it  with  a gentle  heat,, 
in  the  fyiup;  then  add  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  them  with  aa 
regularly  continued  heat  to  the  confiftence  of  an  ele6hiary. 

ElECTUARIUM  CASSIiE. 

Loud.  Dub. 

EleBuary  of  Caffia. 

Take  of 

The  frefii  extra£led  pulp  of  caflTia,  half  a pound  ; 

Manna,  two  ounces  ; 

Pulp  of  tamannds,  one  ounce  ; 

Rofe  fyrup,  half  a pound. 

Peat  the  manna,  and  diffolve  it  over  a flow  fire  in  the  rofe  fyrup 
then  add  the  pulps ; and,  with  a continued  heat,  evaporate  tht^ 
whole  to  the  proper  thicknefs  of  an  ele6luary. 

These  compofitions  are  very  convenient  oflicinals,  to  ferve  as  : 
balls  for  purgative  eleduaries  and  other  fimilar  purpofes.  Th 
tamarinds  give  them  a pleafant  taftc,  and  do  not  fubjeff  them,  a 
might  be  expeefed,  to  turn  four.  After  Handing  for  four  months: 
the  compofition  has  been  found  no  fourer  than  when  firft  made 
This  eledluary,  likewife  is  ufefully  taken  by  itfelf,  to  the  quanti 
ty  of  two  or  three  drachms  occalionaliy,  for  gently  loolening  tli 
belly  in  coltive  habits. 


ELECTUARlU.v 
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LECTUARIUM  CASSIiE  SENNiE;  olim,  Electuarium 
Lenitivum.  Edtn. 

Electuarium-  Senn;e. 

Lond. 

EleBuary  of  Senna,  commonly  called  Iniithe  Elect  nary. 

'ake  of 

Senna,  eight  ounces  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces 
Liquorice,  three  ounces  ■, 

Figs,  one  pound ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds, 

— caffia, 

prunes,  each  half  a pound  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  two  pounds  and  a half, 
owder  the  fenna  with  the  coriander  leeds,  and  lift  out  ten  ounces 
of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil  the  remainder  with  the  ugs  a.nd  li- 
quorice, in  four  pints  of  (diftilled,  Lo?id,')  water,  to  one- half ; 
then  prefs  out  and  ftrain  the  liquor.  Evaporate  this  fliained 
liquor  to  the  weight  of  about  a pound  and  a lialf ; then  add  the 
fugar,  and  make  a fyrup ; add  this  fyrup  by  degrees  to  the. 
pulps,  and,  laftly,  mix  in  the  powder! 

Duh. 

7ake  of  _ 

Senna  leaves,  in  very  fine  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Pulp  of  French  prunes,  one  pound  ; 

tamarinds,  two  ounces  ; 

P.Tolaffes,  a pound  and  a half; 

EfTcntial  oil  of  caraway,  two  drachms, 
loil  the  pulps  111  the  fyrup  to  the  thieknefs  of  Lousy  ; then  add 
the  powders,  and,  when  the  mixture  is  cooled,  add  ilie  oil  ; then 
•beat  them  all  well  together,  fo  as  to  lorni  an  electuary. 

This  eleftuary  is  a very  convenient  laxative,  and  has  long 
leen  in  common  ufe  among  practitioners,  iaken  to  the  lize  of  a 
lUtmeg  or  more,  as  occalion  may  require,  it  is  an  excedlent  laxa- 
ive  for  loolening  the  belly  in  coltii  c habits. 

t he  formula  of  the  Dublin  College  is  much  mote  finiple  and 
legant  than  the  other  ; but  migh^  be  rendered  llill  move  fo,  by 
ubllituting  an  equivalent  quantity  of  fine  fugar  lor  the  mcla!lc.i. 

lLECTUARIUM  CATECHU;  olim,  Confectio  Jafoxico. 
* Ed  in. 

Electuary  of  Catechu,  commonly  called  japonic  ConfcCticn.- 

fake  of 

Extrafl  of  niimofa  catechu,  four  ciinces ; 

Kino, 
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Kino,  three  ounces; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce  *, 

Opium  difFufed  in  a fufhcient  quantity  of  Spanifh  white  wi 
one  dram  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  dried  rofes  boiled  to  the  conliftence  of  honey,  t; 
pounds  and  a quarter. 

Reduce  the  folids  to  powder ; and  having  mixed  them  with 
opium  and  fyrup,  make  them  into  an  electuary. 

Electuarium  Catechu  Compositum  ; olim,  Confectxo 

PONICA.  Buh. 

Compound  KleEtuary  of  Catechu.,  formerly  faponic  ConfeSiiom 
Take  of 

Catechu,  four  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon, 

^ Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Kino,  three  ounces  ; 

Purified  opium,  difFufed  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  Spanlih  wFJ 
' wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  ginger  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  of  each,  evaporated  to  the  confiftencee 
honey,  fourteen  ounces  ; 

Tin£lure  of  Tolu,  two  drachms. 

’‘Mix  them,  fo  as  to  form  an  eleftuary. 

These  eledluaries,  which  do  not  differ  in  any  material  partii 
lar,  are  extremely  ufeful  aftringent  medicines,  and  are  often  gi\  ' 
in  dofes  of  a tea-fpoonful,  frequently  repeated,  in  cafes  of  di; 
.rhcea,  &c.  Ten  fcruples  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

. ELECTUARIUM  SCAMMONII. 

Land.  Bub. 

EleBuary  of  Scatnmony,  . 

Take  of 

Scammony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Cloves, 

-Ginger,  of  each  fix  drachms  ; 

Efl'ential  oil  of  caraway,  half  a drachm  ; 

(Syrup  of  rofes,  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  Londd) 

Mix  the  fpices,  powdered  together,  with  the  fyrup  (of  orange  p( 
Bub.')  ; then  add  the  fcammony,  and  laftly  the  oil  of  carawai 

This  eledluary  is  a warm,  brifk  purgative.  A drachm  afii; 
half  contain  fifteen  gi’ains  of  fcammony.' 


ELECTUARll’ 
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LECTUARIUM  OPiATUM;  olim,  Electuarium  Thebai- 

CUM.  Edin. 

opiate  EleBuary,  commonly  called  1’Jjehaic  EleBuary. 

ake  of 

Aromatic  powder,  fix  ounces  ; 

V irginian  fnake-root,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; 

Opium  diffufed  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifli  white  wine, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  one  pound.  . ' 

[ix  them,  and  form  an  eleiluary. 

CoNFECTIO  OpIATA. 

Land. 

ConfeBion  of  Opium. 

ake  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  fix  drachms  ; 

Long-pepper, 

Ginger, 

Caraway-feeds,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  conliftence  of  honey,  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  whole.  ^ 

lix  the  purified  opium  >vith  the  fyrup  heated;  then  add  the  other 
ingredients,  rubbed  to  powder. 

The  a£lion  which  thefe  eleftuaries  will  produce  on  the  living 
rftem,  is  abundantly  apparent  from  the  nature  of  their  ingre- 
ients.  They  are  combinations  of  aromatics  with  opium;  one 
rain  of  opium  being  contained  in  thirty-fix  of  the  London  c6n-« 
;£tion,  and  in  forty-three  of  the  Edinburgh  eleftuary. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

TROCHES,^ 


Troches  and  lozenges  are  compofed  of  powders  made  up  with' 
lutinous  fubftances  into  little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried.  This 
>rm  is  principally  made  ufe  of  for  the  more  commodious  exhi- 
ition  of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  them  to  difi'olve  flowly  in 
»e  mouth,  fo  as  to  pafs  by  degrees  into  the^flomach ; and  hence 
lefe  preparations  have  generally  a confiderable  proportion  of  l\i, 

gar 
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gar  or  other  materials  grateful  to  the  palate.  Some  powders  lu 
likewife  been  reduced  into  troches,  with  a view  to  their  prefer' 
tion  ; though  po/Tibly  for  no  very  good  reafons  ; for  the  moiftt 
ing,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  air,  mull  in  this  light: 
of  greater  injury,  than  any  advantage  accruitig  from  this  form  n 
counterbalance. 

TROCHISCI  CARBONA,TIS  CALCIS. 

Edin. 

T^roches  of  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  lime,  four  ounces  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  one  ounce  ; 

Nutmeg,  one  drachm; 

Double-refined  fugar,  fix  ounces. 

Powder  them  together,  and  form  them  with  water  into  a mafs 
making  troches. 

TrOCHISCI  CRETiE. 

Lond. 

froches  of  Chalk. 

Take  of 

Chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  two  ounces; 

Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  three  ounces. 

Powder  them,  and  add  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  and  make  t; 
ches. 

These  are  ufed  agalnfl;  acidity  of  the  ftomach,  efpecially  wl: 
accompanied  with  diarrhoea. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHIZHL. 

Lond.  Dub. 
froches  of  Liquorice. 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  liquorice, 

Double-refined  fugar,  of  each  ten  (fix.  Dub.')  ounces; 
Tragacanth,  powdered,  three  (two.  Dub.)  ounces. 

Powder  them  thoroughly,  and  make  them  into  troches  with  rc: 
wat^r. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  liquorice. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  one  part ; ' 

White  fugar,  two  parts. 
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Diflolve  them  in  warm  water,  and  ftrain  : then  evaporate  the  fo.. 
lution  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  be  of  a proper  confiftence  for  be- 
ing formed  into  troches. 

These  are  botli  agreeable  pe£lorals,  and  may  be  ufed  at  plea- 
fure  in  tickling  coughs.  The  former  of  thefe  two  receipts  is 
the  ealieft  and  belt  mode  of  making  thefe  troches.  Relined 
extradl  of  liquorice  fliould  be  tiled  \ and  it  is  ealilj  powdered  in 
the  cold,  after  it  has  been  laid  for  fome  days  in  a dry  and  rather 
warm  place.  The  folution  and  fubfequent  evaporation  directed 
by  the  Edinburgh  College  is  exceedingly  troublefome,  and  apt  to 
give  them  an  empyreumatic  flavour. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRR-HIZiE  cum  OPIO. 

Edin. 

Liquorice  Troches  ucith  Opium. 

Take  of 

Opium,  two  drachms ; 

Tinfture  of  Tolu,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Common  fyrup,  eight  ounces  ; 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  foftened  in  warm  water, 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  of  each  five  ounces. 

Grind  the  opium  well  with  the  tinfture,  then  add  by  degrees  the 
■ fyrup  and  extract;*  afterwards  gradually  fprinklc  upon  the 
mixture  the  powdered  gum  Arabic.  Laftly,  dry  them  fo  as  to 
form  a mafs  to  be  made  into  troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains, 

Trochisci  Glvctrrhiz;e  Compositi. 

Dub. 

Compound  Troches  of  Liquorice. 

Take  of 

Purified  opium,  two  drachms  ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  drachm ; 

Tindlnie  of  myrrh,  three  drachms. 

Triturate  the  opium  in  the  balfam  and  tinfture  mixed,  until  it  be 
perfectly  diflblved  ; then  gradually  add  of 
Tindture  of  Tolu,  two  drachms  ; 

Extradt  of  liquorice,  foftened  in  warm  water,  nine  ounces. 
Beat  them  together  thoroughly,  gradually  adding  of  gum  Arabic, 
in  powder,  five  ounces,  and  form  the  mafs  into  troches,  weigh- 
ing ten  grains  each. 

These  diredtions  for  preparing  the  above  troches  are  fo  full 
and  particular,  that  no  further  explanation  is  necefl'ary.  Six  of 
the  Dublin  troches,  and  feven  and  a lAlf  of  the  Edinburgh,  con- 
tain about  one  grain  of  opium.  Ihefe  troches  are  medicines  of 
approved  efficacy  in  tickling  coughs  depending  on  an  irritation  of 
the  fauces.  Bdides  the  mechanical  efiedl  of  the  invifeating  mat- 
* ' ters 
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ters  in  Involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  defending  the  ten-i 
der  membranes,  the  opium’  mull  no  doubt  have  a conliderabkt 
lhare,  by  more  immediately  diminilhing  the  irritability  of  thu 
parts  themfelves. 

TROCHISCI  GUMMOSI. 

Edin. 

Gum  Proches.  * 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabic,  four  parts  ; 

3tarch,  one  part ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  twelve  parts. 

Powder  them,  and  make  them  into  a proper  mafs  with  rofe-waterr 
fo  as  to  form  troches. 

» 

Trochisci  Amyli. 

Land. 

'Proches  of  Starch, 

Take  of 

Starch,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Liquorice,  fix  drachms ; 

Florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Powder  them,  and  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum-tragacantk. 
make  troches. 

They  may  be  made,  if  fo  chofen,  without  the  orris. 

These  compofitions  are  very  agreeable  pedtorals,  and  may  bo 
itfed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calculated  for  allaying  the  ticklin/; 
in  the  throat  which  provokes  coughing. 

Although  the  compofition  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharr 
macopoeias  be  fomewhat  different,  yet  their  effedfs  are  vgry  mud 
the  fame. 

TROCHISCI  MAGNESIfE. 

\Lond. 

, froches  of  Magnefi^. 

Take  of 

Burnt  magnefia,  four  ounces  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  two  ounces; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  fcruple. 

Triturate  them  together,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  mucilage  c- 
gum  Arabic,  make  troches. 

These  are  excellent  jmtacids,  and  at  the  fame  time  tend  t; 
keep  the  bowels  open. 


TROCHISC 
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TROGHISCI  NITRATIS  POTASSiE. 

• Edin. 

Troches  of  Nitrate  of  Potafs, 

Take  of 

Nitrate  of  potafs,  one  part ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  three  parts. 

Rub  together  to  powder  and  form  them  with  mucUage  of  gum 
tragacanth  into  a mafs,  to  be  divided  into  troches. 

Trochisci  Nitri. 

Lond. 

Troches  of  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  powdered,  four  ounces  4 
Double-refined  fugar,  powdered,  one  pound ; 

Tragacantb,  pow’dered,  fix  drachms.  \ 

With  the  addition  of  water,  make  troches. 

Tins  is  a very  agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition  of  nitre; 
tliough,  when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  without  any  liquid,  (if  the 
quantity  be  eonfiderable),  it  is  apt  to  occafion  uneafinefs  about 
the  llomach,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution  wit4 
aqueous  liquors. 

TJIOCHISCI  SULPHURIS. 

L^d. 

Troches  of  Sulphur, 

Take  of  ^ 

W alhed  flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  four  ounces.  > 

Rub  them  together,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  mucilage  of 
quince-feeds,  and  make  troches. 

This  compofition  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  an  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no  alteration  or  addition  being  here 
made  to  its  virtues. 


C H a"  P.  XXXIX. 

PILLS. 

To  tliis  form  are  peculiarly  adapted  thofe  drugs  which  operate 
in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  naufeous  and  ofFenfive  tafte  or  fmell  re- 
quire them  to  be  concealed  from  the  palate. 

Q.q  Pills 


/ 
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Pills  dlffolve  the  xnoft  difficultly  in  the  ftomach,  and  produce 
the  luoft  gradual  and  lading  effeas.  of  all  the  internal  forms. 
This  is,  in  fome  cafes,  of  great  advantage  •,  in  ot  ers,  it  is  a qua 
ty  not  at  all  defirable  ; and  fometimes  may  even  be  of  danprous 
confequence,  particularly  with  regard  to  emetics ; which,  it  they 
pafs  the  ftomach  undifl'olved,  and  afterwards  exert  themfelves 
the  inteftines,  operate  there  as  violent  cathartics.  Hence 
are  among  us  fcarce  ever  given  in  pills  ; and  hence  to  t ep  m 
and  difficultly  foluble  fubftances,  faponaceous  ones  ought  to  ue 

added,  in  order  to  promote  their .folution,  ^ 

Gummy  lefins,  and  infpiffated  juices,  are  fometimes  lott 
enough  tp  be  made  into  pills,  without  addition  . w ere  any  mo 
fture  is  requifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more  proper  than  yrups  m 
ferves,  as  it  unites  more  readily  with  them,  and  dps  not  fenhbly 
increafe  their  bulk.  Light  dry  powders  require  fpup  or  muc  - 
lages  : and  the  more  ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and  other  metal- 
lie  preparations,  thick  hopey,  conferve,  or  extraas. 

Light  powders  require  about  half  their  weight  pf  fynip  or  o 
honey,  about  three-fourths  their  Weight;  to  reduce  them  into  a 
due  confluence  for  forming  pills.  Half  a dram  of  tne  mafs  will 

make  five  or  fix  pills  of  a moderate  fize.  „ ^ ^ 

Gums  and  infpilfated  juices,  are  to  be  firft  foftfpd  with  the 
liquid  preferibed  : the  powders  are  then  tp  be  ^ded,  and  the 
whole  beat  thoroughly  together,  till  they  be  perfearly 

Themaffesfor  pills  are  beft  kept  in  bladders,  which  ffiould  I 
be  moifiened  now  and  then  with  fome  of  the  fame  kind  of  liqui^ 
that  the  mafs  w^s  made  up  with,  or  with  fome  proper  aromatic 

pil. 


PILULE  ALOETlCjE, 

Edin. 

jiloetic  PillS- 

Take  of 

Aloes  in  p'pwder, 

Ecarthem  \vith  fimple  fyrup  into  a mafs  fit  for  making  pills, 


Duh. 


Jake  of 

Barbadoes  aloes  in  powder  one  ounce  ; 

Extra^b  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger  in  powder  two  drachms.  . ...  r r r ^ 

^eat  them  together,  and  form  a mafs  with  jelly  of  foap,  (gela. 

^ jn  j fapon  is) 
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PILULi^  ALOES  COMPOSITE. 

Land.  * 

Compound  Pills  of  .Aloes, 

Talq:  of  ^ ^ . 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Extraft  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  caraway  feeds,  two  fcruples  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  fulEcient. 

Beat  them  togetlier. 

Although  foap  can  fcarcely  be  thought  to  facilitate  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  aloes  m the  ftomach,  as  was  fuppofed  by  Boerhaave 
and  others,  it  is  probably  the  moft  convenient  fubftance  that  can 
be  added  to  give  it  the  proper  confiftence  for  making  pills. 
When  extracT;  of  gentian  is  triturated  with  aloes,  they  re-aft  upon 
each  other,  and  become  tqo  foft  to  form  pills,  fo  that  the  addition 
of  any  fyrup  to  the  mafs  is  perfeftly  unnecelTary,  unlefs  at  the 
lame  time  fome  powder  be  added  to  give  it  confiftency,  as  is  done 
by  the  Dublin  CoHege.  Thefe  pills  have  been  much  ufed  as 
warm  and  ftomachic  laxatives  : they  arc  very  well  fuited  for 
the  coftivenefs  fo  often  attendant  on  people  of  fedentary  lives. 
l.ike  other  preparations  of  aloes,  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  jaundice, 
and  in  certain  cafes  of  obftrufted  menfes.  They  are  feldom  ufed 
f^or  producing  full  purging ; but  if  this  be  required,  a fcruple  or 
halt  a drachm  of  the  mafs  may  be  made  into  pills  of  a moderate 
uze  lor  one  dofe. 


PILULE  ALOES,  CUM  ASSA  FCETIDA. 

Edifi.  ' 

_ , of  Aloes,  with  Affa  Fcetida. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Alla  foetida. 

Soap,  equal  parts  : 

Form  them  into  a mafe  with  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic.  . 1 

grains  twice  a-day,  produce 
the  molt  falutary  effbfts  in  cafes  of  dyfpepfia,  attended  with  flatu- 
lence  and  coftivenefs. 


PILULE  ALOES  CUM  COLOGYNTHIDE. 

Edin. 

Fills  of  Aloes  with  Colocynth. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  of  each  eight  parts  ; 

Colocynth,  four  parts  j 
Oil  of  cloves. 

Sulphate  of  potafs  with  fulphur,  of  each  one  part. 

(V  q 2 


Reduce 
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Reduce  the  aloes  and  fcammony  into  a powder  with  the  fait  . then 
let  the  colocvntli,  beat  into  a very  fine  powder,  and  the  oil,  be 
added;  laftiy.  make  it  into  a proper  mats  with  muc.lage  of 

gum  Arabic.  . 

In  thefe  pills  we  have  a very  ufefuUnd  aaive  purgative  •,  and 

where  the  fimple  aloetic  pill  is  not  fufficient  ^ 
nefs  this  will  often  effeaually  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Little  ot  ttieir 
!^ai;it^  upon  the  fait  which  enters  the  compofition. 

Thefe  pills  oftfn  produce  a copious  difcharge  in  cafes  of  obilinate 
Sts.  whenSen  to  th^ extent  only  of  five  or  ten  gratm 
hut  thev  may  be  employed  in  much  larger  dofes.  They  are,  no 
ever  feldom  ufed  with  the  view  of  producing  proper  catharfi  . 
Half  a dram  of  the  mafs  contains  about  five  grains  of  the  c 
cynth,  ten  of  the  aloes,  and  ten  of  the  fcammony. 


PILULiE  ALOES  cum  MYRRHA. 

Land. 

Pills  Aloes  with  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

SOcotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  ^ 

Myrrh, 

Saffron,  of  each  one  ounqe ' . r • 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is  fufficient.  i v.  nt  qP 

Pow^der  the  aloes  and  myrrh  feparately  i and  afterwards  beat  L 

the  iygredients  together  into  a mafs. 


Edin, 


Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  ; 

Myrrh,  one  ounce ; 

Saffron,  half  an  ounce.  ' • r r 

Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  a proper  quantity  of  iyrup.- 

These  pills  have  long  continued  in  praaice, 
alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  with  which  the  mafs  is  made  up,  an, 
fn^hrpro^tion  of  fIffrL.  The  virtues  of  this 
be  eafily  underftood  from  its  ingredients.  Thefe  pilL,  S 
the  quLity  of  half  a dram  or  two  fcruples  prove  con  iderabl 
cathartic,  hit  they  anfwer  much  better  purpoies  in  fmaller  dof. 
qs  laxatives  or  alteratives. 


iV 


PILULx^  ASS^  FCETIDiE  COMPOSlTiE. 

Edin. 

Co??ipound  Pills  of  Afafcetida, 

TaLe  of 

Affa  foetida, 

Galbanum, 

Jd^rrhj  ^ach  eight  par^s  j 
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Reftified  oil  of  amber,  one  part. 

Beat  tlfcm  into  a mafs  with  fimple-  fyrup. 

PILULiE  GALBANI  COMPOSITE. 

Lond. 

Compound  Pills  of  Galhanum. 

Take  of 
Galbanum, 

Opopanax, 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  of  each  one  ounse  ; 

Affa  foetida,  half  an  ounce  ; i 

Syrup  of  falFron,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Beat  them  together. 

These  pills  are  defigned  for  antihyfterics  and  emmenagogtie^, 
arird'are  very  well  calculated  for  anfwering  thofe  intentions  ; half 
a fcruple,  a fcruple,  or  more,  may  be  taken  every  night,  or  ofteii- 
er. 


PILULE  AMMONIARETI  CUPRI. 

Edin. 

Pills  of  Ammoniaret  of  Copper. 

T ake  of 

Ammoniaret  of  copper,  fixteen  grains  ■, 

Bread-crumb,  four  icruples  ; 

\V ater  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  much  as  may  be  fufficient. 
Beat  them  into  a mafs,  to  be  divided  into  thirty- two  equal  pills. 

Each  of  thefe  pills  weighs  about  three  grains,  and  contains 
fomewhat  more  than  half  a grain  of  the  ammoniaret  of  copper. 
They  feem  to  be  the  beft  form  of  exhibiting  this  medicine. 


PILUL.E  HYDRARGYRI. 

Edin. 

' Mercurial  Pills. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Conferve  of  red  rofcs,  of  each  one  ounce 
Starch,  two  ounces. 

Triturate  the  quicklilver  with  the  conferve  in  a glafs-mortar,  till 
^ the  globules  completely  d-ifappear,  addin|  occafionally  a'little 
mucilage  of  gUm  Arabic  •,  then  add  the  ftarch,  and  beat  the 
whole  with  water  into  a mafs,  which  is  to  be  immediately  di- 
vided into  four  hundred  and  eighty  equal  pilks. 


Take  of 
Purified 


Land. 

qnickfilver,  two  drachms  , 
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Conferve  of  rofes,  three  drachms  ; 

Liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm. 

Rub  the  quicklilver  with  the  conierve  until  the  globules  dlfa|v 
pear  j then,  adding  the  liquorice  powder,  mix  them  together. 

Pub, 

Take  of 
Quicklilver, 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  each  three  drachms  ; 

Liquorice -root,  in  fine  powder,  a drachm  and  a half. 

Triturate  the  quicklilver  with  the  extraft  of  liquorice,  reduced 
with  warm  water  to  the  conlillence  of  honey,  until  its  globules 
difappear  entirely;  then  add  the  powder  of  liquorice,  and  as 
much  water  as  lliall  be  fufficient  to  form  it  into  a mafs. 

The  common  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  bell  preparations  off 
mercury,  and  may,  in  general,  fuperfede  moll  other  forms  of  this> 
medicine.  In  its  preparation  the  mercury  is  minutely  divided,, 
and  probably' converted  into  the  black  oxide.  To  effedl  its  me-- 
chanical  divilion  it  mull  be  triturated  with  fome  vifcid  fubltance.. 
Stiap,  reliri  of  guaiac,  honey,  extraft  of  liquorice,  manna,  and  con-- 
ferve  of  rofes,  have  all  been  at  different  times  recommended.. 
The  foap,and  guaiac  have  been  reje£led  on  account  of  their  being, 
decompofed  by  the  juices  of  the  lloniach  ; and  the  honey,  becaule  it. 
was  apt  to  gripe  fome  people.  AV^ith  regard  to  the  othei  s,  tue  gToands^ 
of  feledlion  are  not  well  underllood,  perhaps  the  acid  contained  ini 
the  conferve  of  rofes  may  contribute  to  the  extintlion  of  the  mercu-- 
ly.  We  learn  when  the  mercury  is  completely  extioguilhed,  molli 
ealily,  by  rubbing  a very  little  of  the  mafs  with  tiie  point  of  the." 
finger  on  a piece  of  paper,  if  no  globules  appear.  As  foon  as  Uiis^ 
Is  the  cafe,  it  is  necelfary  to  mix  with,  the  mafs  a proportion  of. 
fome  dry  powder,  to  give  it  a proper  degree  of  confillency.  For. 
this  purpofe,  powder  of  Hquorice-root  has  been  commonly  ufed 
but  it  is  extremely  apt  to  become  mouldy,  and  to  caufe  the  pills; 
to  fpoil.  The  Edinburgh  College  have,  therefore,  with  |reat  pro-) 
priety,  fubllituted  for  it  llarch,  which  is  a very  inalteiable  fub-j 
fiance,  and  ealily  procured  at  all  times  in  a Hate  of  puiity.  It  is. 
necellary  to  form  the  mafs  into  pills  immediately,  tts  it  foon  be- 
comes hard.  One  grain  of  mercury  is  contained  in  four  grains  of 
the  Edinburgh  mafs,  in  three  of  the  London,  and  in  tw’O  and  ». 
half  of  the  Dublin.  The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  mull  be  regulated  fc}; 
circumllanccs ; from  two  -^to  fix  five-grain  pills  may  be  gi#ei: 
daily.  ^ 

PILUL.ffi 


Chap.  XXXIX.  • Of  PilU. 

PILULE  OPII. 

Land. 

Opium  Pills. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drachms  ; 
Extradl  of  liquorice,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  until  they  are  perfe£Uy  united. 


^25 


PILULE  OPIATiE)  olim,  Pilul;e  Thebaic/e, 

Edin. 

Pills  of  Opium,  or  ‘P'hebaic  Pills. 

Takejof 

Opium,  one  part ; 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  feven  parts ; 

Jamaica  pepper,  two  parts. 

Soften  the  opium,  and  extract  feparately  with  diluted  alcohol,  and 
having  Beat  them  into  a pulp,  mix  them  ; then  add  the  pepper 
reduced  to  a powder ; and,  laftly,  having  beat  them  well  toge- 
ther, form  the  whole  into  a luafs.  - 

These  two  compofitions,  though  differing  in  feveral  particulars, 
are  yet  fundamentally  very  much  the  fame.  The  firfl  is  a fimple 
opiate,  in  which  every  live  grains  of  the  luafs  contains  one  of 
'opium  ; and  on  the  opium  alone  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  a<3;ivity 
of  the  medicine  depends.  , 

The  fecond  contains  one  grain,  of  opium  in  ten  of  the  mafs. 


PILULE  RHEI  COMPOSITE. 

Edin. 

Compound  Pills  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  . 

Rliubarb,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorice  aloes,  fix  drachms ; 

ZJyrrli,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Eflential  bil  of  peppermint,  half  a drachm. 

Make  them  into  a mafs,  with  a filfificjent  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
orange-peel. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and  flrengthen- 
ing  the  ftomach,  and  gently  opening  the  belly.  A fcruple  of  the 
mafs  may  be  taken  twice  a-day. 


PitULiE  SCILLiE. 


Land. 

PiLUL.®;  SciLLITIC.^. 
Dub. 

Squill  Pills. 


Take  of 

Frefh  dried  fquills,  pow’dered,  one  drachm  5 

Q.q  4 


\ 


Ginger, 
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Ginger,  powdered, 

Soap,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 

Ammoniacum,  two  drachms  i 
Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Beat  them  together,  (and  form  a mafs  with  jelly  of  foap,  Dub^ 


PlLUUE  SciLLITIC/E,  , , 

Kdin. 

Squill  Fills. 

Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  in  fine  powder,  one  fcruple  ; 

Gum  ammoniac, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder, 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  each  one  drachm. 

Mix,  and  form  them  into  a mafs  with  fimple  fyntp. 

Th£se  are  elegant  and  commodious  forms  for  the  exhibition  of 
fquills,  whether  for  promoting  expeftoration,  or  with  the  other  in- 
tentions to  which  that  medicine  is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the 
compound  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  fquills,  the  other  ingredients 
are  often  varied  jn  extempo^raneaus  prefcriptibn. 


PILULE  STIBII  COMPOSITE;  olim.  Pilule  Plummerii< 

Duh. 

Cosnpomid  Asitimonial  Pills,  formerl}^  Plummer' s Pills. 

Take  of 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony, 

Mild  muriate  of  mercury,  each  three  drachms  \ 

Extraft  of  gentian, 

Hard  Spanifli  foap,  each  one  drachm. 

Let  the  mercury  be  triturated  with  the  fulphur  j then  add  the  eX- 
traft,  and  form  a mafs  with  jelly  of  foap. 

These  pills  were  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
about  forty  years  ago  by  Dr  Plummer,  whofe  name  they  long 
bore.  He  repfefented  them  in  a paper  which  he  publiflied  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Eflays,  as  a very  ufeful  alterative  ; and  on 
his  authority  they  were  at  one  time  much  employed ; but  they 
•are  now  lefs  extenlively  ufed  than  formerly. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XL. 

CATAPLASMS. 


Br  cataplafms  are  in  general  underftood  thofe  external  applica- 
tions which  are  brought  to  a due  confiftence  or  form  for  beino- 
properly  applied,  not  by  means  of  oily  or  fatty  matters,  but  by 
'^ter  or  watery  fluids.  Of  thefe  not  a few  are  had  recourfe  to  in 
attual  praftice  j but  they  are  feldom  prepared  in  the  lliops  of  the 
apot  ecaries  j and  in  fome  of  the  beft  modern  pharmacopoeias  no 
tormulae  of  this  kind  are  introduced.  The  London  and  Dublin 
l.-oileges,  however,  altliough  they  have  abridged  the  number  of 
cataplafms,  fliU  retain  a few ; and  it  is  not  without  fome  advan- 
tage that  there  are  fixed  forms  for  the  preparation  of  them. 

CATAPLASMA  ALUMINIS, 

Land. 

Cataplafm  of  Alum. 

COAGULUM  AlUMINOSUM. 

. Duh.  I 

Alum -Curd, 

Take 

The  white  of  two  eggs,  (any  quantity.  Buhl) 
shake  them  with  a piece  of  alum  till  they  be  coagulated. 

IS  taken  from  Riverius.  It  is  an  ufeful 
iftringent  epithem  tor  fore,  moift  eyes.  Where  the  complaint  is 

the- inflammation  has  yielded  a 
ittle  to  bleeding,  is  one  of  the  beft  external  remedies.  It  is  to  be 
pread  on  lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time.  « 

CATAPLASMA  CUMINI. 

Loud. 

Cataplafm  of  Cummin, 

I ake  of 

Cummin  feed,  one  pound  ; 

Bay  berries,  ' 

Dry  leaves  of  water  germander,  or  fcordium, 

V irgiman  make  root,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Cloves,  one  ounce. 

Rub 
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Rub  them  all  together  to  powder  ; and,  with  the  addition  of  thr; 
times  the  weight  of  honey,  make  a cataplafm. 

This  was  intended  as  a reformation  of  the  ’^hertaca  Londine 
Jis,  whttch  for  fome  time  paft  has  been  fcarcely  otherwife  ufed  th 
as  a warm  cataplafm.  In  place  of  the  numerous  articles  whi 
formerly  entered  that  compofition,  only  fuch  of  its  ingredients 
retained  as  contribute  moft  to  this  intention  : But  even  the  artit. 
from  which  it  now  derives  its  name,  as  well  as  feveral  othe. 
which  ftill  enter,  probably  contribute  very  little  to  any  medic; 
properties  it  may  poflefs. 

CATAPLASMA  SINAPEOS. 

Land. 

Cataplasma  Sinapinum. 

Dub. 

Miifiard  Cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Muftard-feed,  powdered, 

Crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a pound  ^ 

Vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Mix  and  make  a cataplafm. 

Cataplasms  of  this  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the  nat: 
of  Sinapifms.  They  were  formerly  frequently  prepared  in  a me: 
complicated  ftate,  containing  garlic,  black  foap,  and  other  nmi. 
articles  ; but  the  above  hmple  form  will  anfwer  every  purpoi 
•which  they  are  capable  of  accompliftiing.  They  are  employ 
only  as  ftimulants  •,  they  often  inflame  the  part  and  raife  bliita 
but  not  fo  perfeaiy  as  cantharides.  They  are  frequently  appH: 
to  the  foies  of  the  feet  in  the  low  ftate  of  acute  difeafes,  tor  i aifii 
^he  pulfe  and  relieving  the  head.  The  chief  advantage  they  ha. 
depends  on  the  ftiddennefs  of  their  aftion. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

LINIMENTS,  OINTMENTS,  CERATES,  and 

PLASTERS. 

Thes^  are  all  combinations  of  fixed  oil,  or  animal  iat,  w 
other  fubftances,  and  dift'er  from  each  other  only  in  contiften 
Deyeux  has,  indeed,  lately  defined  plafters  to  be  combinations: 
oil  with  metallic  o.\idesj  but  as  this  would  comprehend  many 
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our  prefent  ointments,  and  exclude  many  of  our  plafters,  we  fliall 
adhere  to  the  old  meaning  of  the  terms. 

Luiiments  are  the  thinnefl;  of  thefe  compofitlons,  being  only  a 
little  thicker  than  oil. 

Ointments  have  generally  a degree  of  confillence  like  that  of 
butter.  ^ 

Cerates  are  firmer,  and  contain  a larger  proportion  of  wax. 
Plajlers  are  the  moft  folid,  and  when  cold  Ihouid  be  firra,  and 
fliould  not  adhere  to  the  fingers  but  when  gently  heated,  Ihould 
become  fufficiently  foft  to  fpread  ealily,  and  Ihould  then  adhere  to 
the  Ikin.  Plafters  derive  their  firmncls,  either  from  a large  pro- 
portion of.  wax,  or  from  the  prefence  of  fome  metallic  oxide,  fuch 
as  that  of  lead. 

To -prevent  repetition,  the  Edinburgh  College  give  the  follow- 
ing canon  for  the  preparation  of  thefe  fubftances. 

In  making  thefe  compofitlons,  the  fatty  and  refinoiis  fubftinces 
are  to  be  melted  with  a gentle  heat,  and  then  conftantly  ftirred, 
adding,  at  the  fame  time,  the  dry  ingredients,  if  there  be  any, 
until  the  mixtute,  on  cooling,  becomes  ftiff.  QEdin.') 

ADIPIS  SUJLL.^,  SEVI(iUE  OVILLI,  PRiEPARATIQ. 

Land. 

Toe  Preparation  of  Hog’s-lard  and  Mutto?i-fnet . 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  them  over  a flow  fire  ; then  fepa- 
rate  them  from  the  membranes  by  ftraining. 

These  articles  had  formerly  a place  alfo  among  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  College.  But  now  they  introduce  them 
only  into  their  lift  of  the  Materia  Medica  •,  as  the  apothecary  will 
in  general  find  it  more  for  his  intereft  to  purchafe  them  thus  pre- 
pared, than  to  prepare  them  for  hlmfelf  i for,  the  procefs  requires 
to  be  very  cautioufly  condufted,  to  prevent  the  fat  from  burning 
or  turning  black. 

LINIMENl'UM'  SIMPLEX. 

Edin. 

Simple  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  four  parts  ; 

White  wax,  one  part. 

This  confifts  of  the  fame  articles  which  form  the  Ungiienturti 
fimplex  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but  merely  in  a difte- 
rent  proportion,  fo  as  to  render  the  compofition  thinner  ; and  where 
a thin  confiftence  is  requifite,  this  may  be  confidered  as  a vety 
elegant  and  ufeful  application. 


UNGUENTUM 
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UNGUENTUM  ADIPIS  SUILL^. 

Land. 

Ointment  of  Hog' s-lard. 

Take  of 

Prepared  hog’s-lard,  two  pounds  ; 

Rofe-water,  three  ounces. 

Beat  the  Wd  with  tUe  rofe  water  until  they  be  mixed;  then  meli 
tbe  mixture  with  a flow  fire,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  water  may 
fubfide  ; after  which,  ‘pour  off  the  lard  from  the  water,  conftanti 
ly  flirring  until  it  be  cold. 

In  the  lafl;  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  this  was  ftylei. 
Unguentuni  ftnplex^  the  name  given  by  the  Edinburgh  College  tt 
tlie  following. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX.  " 

Edi?i. 

Simple  Ointmenti 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  five  parts  ; 

White  wax,  two  parts. 

Both  thefe  ointments  may  be  ufed  for  foftening  the  Ikin  an- 
healing  chaps.  The  laft  is,  however,  preferable,  as  being  morr 
fleadily  of  one  uniform  confiflence.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  alf; 
to  be  preferred  as  the  bafis  of  other  more  compounded  ointments. 

UNGUENTUM  SPERMATIS  CETI. 

Land.  Duh. 

Oint??ient  of  Spermaceti. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fix  drachms  ; 

White  wax,  two  drachms  } 

Olive  oil,  three  ounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a flow  fire,  flirring  them  conllantly  ani 
brifkly  until  they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Linimentum  album,  and  it  1 
perhaps  only  in  confiflence  that  it  can  be  confidered  as  difierin-! 
from  the  unguentum  fimplex,  already  mentioned,  or  the  ceratuv 
limplex,  afterwards  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

UNGUENTUM  CER^. 

Lond.  Dub. 

IVax  Ointment. 

^ake  of 

White  wax,  four  ounces  •, 

Spermaceti,  three  ounces  ; * 

Olive  oil,  one  pint,  (fouiteer\  ounces,  Dub.") 

Si. 
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St^r  them,  after  being  malted  with  a ^ow  $re,  conftantly  and 
brilkly,  until  cold. 

This  ointment  had  formerly  the  title  of  Unguentum  albtim  in 
the  London  Pharmacopaeia-  It  diflers  very  little  from  the  Un- 
gnentum  fimplex  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  nothing 
from  the-Unguentum  fpermatis  ceti  of  the  other  Pharmacopoeias, 
excepting  that  fn  this  ointment  the  proportion  of  wax  is  four  times 
greater.  It  is  an  ufeful  cooling  ointment  for  excoriations  and 
other  frettings  of  the  Ikin. 

CERATUM  SIMPLEX. 

Edin. 

Simple  Cerate. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  fix  parts  ; 

White  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Spermaceti,  one  part. 

This  diffe/s  from  the  Ample  ointment  in  containing  a greater 
proportion  of  wax  to  the  oil,  and  in  the  addition  of  the  fperma- 
ceti.  But  by  thefe  means  it  obtains  only  a more  firm  confillence, 
without  any  effential  change  of  properties. 

CERATUM  SPERMATIS  CETI. 

Land.  Dub. 

' Cerate  of  Spermaceti. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  j 
White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  four  ounces.  V 

Melt  them  together,  and  ftir  until  the  cerate  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Ceratum  album,  and  it  differs 
in  nothing  from  the  Unguentum  fpermatis  ceti,  or  Linimentum  al- 
bum, as  it  was  formerly  called,  excepting  in  confillence,  both  the 
wax  and  the  fpermaceti  bearing  a greater  proportion  to  the  oil. 

UNGUENTUM  RESIN.®  FLAV®. 

Land.  Dub.  > 

Omtment  of  Tcliow  Refill. 

Take  of 

Yellow  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  one  pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint,  (feven  ounces.  Dub.') 

Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  a How  fire  j then  add  the  oil  and 
{train  j;he  mixture  while  hot. 


jJNGUENTUM 
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UNGUENTtJM  RESTNOSUM. 

Edin. 

Rejinous  Omtment. 

Take  of 

Hog’s-lard,  eight  parts ; 

White  refin,  five  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  are  commonly  employed  in  drellings,  for  digeRing; 
cleaijfing,  and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 


CERATUM  RESINiE  FLAVA:. 

Lond.  Dub.  , 

Cerate  of  Tellovj  ReJin. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a pound  ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together,  and  make  a cerate. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Unguentum  citrinum.  It  is  net 
otherwife  different  from  the  Yellow  bafilicum,  or  Ungentum  re- 
fin®  flav®,  then  being  of  a ftiffer  confiftence,  which  renders  it  foj; 
fome  purpofes  more  commodious. 

EMPLASTRUM  CER^. 

Dub. 

EmPLASTRUM  CeRIE  CoMPOSITURfl 
Lond. 

Compound  Wax  Plajler. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax. 

Prepared  mutton-fuet,  of  each  three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  refin,  one  pound. 

Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain  the  mixture  while  it  is  fluid. 

EMPLASTRUM  SIMPLEX,  sive  EMPLASTRUM  CE- 
REUM.  Pdin. 

Simple  or  Wax  Plajler. 

Take  of 

Y ellow  wax,  three  parts ; 

Mutton-fuet, 

White  refin,  each  twQ  parts. 

This  plafter  had  formerly  the  title  of  Emplajrum  attrahrns,. 
and  vvas  thiefly  employed  as  a drefling  after  blifters,  to  fuppoit'. 
fome  difeharge,  and  it  is  a very  well  contrived  plafier  for  that  pur-- 
pofe.  Sometimes,  however,  it  irritates  too  much  on  account  of: 
the  refin  ; and  hence,  when  defigned  only  for  drclling  blifteis,  the. 

ufim 
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refm  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unlefs  where  a continuance  of 
the  pain  and  irritation,  excited  *by  the  velicatory,' is  required. 
Indeed,  plarters  of  any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for  dreffing  blif- 
tcrs  ■,  their  confiftente  makes  them  lit  uneafy,  and  their  adhelive- 
nefs  renders  the  taking  them  off  painful.  Cerates,  which  are  foft- 
er  and  lefs  adhelive,  appear  much  more  eligible : the  Ceratum 
fpermatls  ceti  will  ferve  for  general  ufe  ; and  for  fome  particular 
purpofes,  the  Ceratum  refmae  Havas  may  be  applied. 

UNGUENTUM  ELEMI. 

Dub. 

Unguentum  Elemi  Compositum. 

Lond.  ' 

Compoufid  Ointment  of  Elemi. 

Take  of  ^ 

Elemi,  one  pound  ; , 

Turpentine,  ten  ounces  ; 

Mutton-fuet,  prepared,  two  pounds  \ 

Olive-oil,  two  ounces. 

Melt  the  elemi  with  the  fuet ; and  having  removed  it  from  the 
fire,  mix  it  immediately  with  the  turpentine  and  oil ; after  which 
llrain  the  mixture. 

This  ointment,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Lhiime7itum  Ar~ 
C(Ti,  has  long  been  ufed  for  digefting,  cleanling,  and  incarnating  ; 
and  for  thefe  purpofes  is  preferred  by  fome  furgeons  to  all  the 
other  compofitions  of  this  kind. 

UNGUENTUM  PIGIS, 

Lond.  Dub. 

Thr  Ointme?it. 

Take  of 
Tar, 

Mutton-fuet.  prepared,  of  each  half  a pouncl. 

Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain. 

Edin, 

Take  of 
Tar,  five  parts ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  compofitions  cannot  be  confidered  as(  differing  eflentially 
^’om  each  other.  As  far  as  they  have  any  peculiar  activity,  this 
sntirely  depends  on  the  tar.  From  the  empyi-eumatic  oil  and  fa- 
line  matters  which  it  contains,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  fome  adlivity. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  fucccfsfully  employed  agaiiill;  fome  cu- 
taneous affedions,  particularly  tinea  capitis. 


EMPLASTPvUM 
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EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  BURGUNDICiE. 

Dub. 

EmPLASTRUM  PicIS  CoMPOSITtTM. 

Land. 

Compound  Burgundy  Pitch  Plajier. 

Take  of 

Burgundy-pitch,  two  pounds  ; 

Ladanum,  (Galbanum,  Dub.')  one  pound ; 

Yellow  relin, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 

Expreffed  oil  of  mace,  one  ounce. 

To  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  firft  the  lad.i 
^mm,  (galbanum,  Dub.),  and  then  the  oil  of  mace. 

4 

EMPLASTRUM  CUMINI. 

Land. 

Cummin  Plajier. 

Take  of 

Cummin-feeds, 

Caraway- feeds. 

Bay-berries,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Burgundy-pitch,  three  pounds;  j{ 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces. 

Melt  the  pitch  and  wax  together,  and  mix  with  them  the  reft  o 
the  ingredients,  powdered,  and  make  a plafter. 

ThIs  plafter  ftands  recommended  as  a moderately  warm  difcti 
tient ; and  is  direfted  by  fome  to  be  applied  to  the  hypogaftr: 
region,  for  ftrengthening  the  vifcera,  and  expelling  flatulencie?; 
but  it  a matter  of  great  doubt,  whether  it  derives  any  virtm 
cither  from  t^ ■article  from  which  it  is  named,  or  from  the  ear: 
way  feeds  or^^-berries  which  enter  its  compofition. 

.EMPLASTRUM  LADANI  COMPOSITUM. 

Land. 

Compound  Ladanum  Plajier, 

Take  of 

Ladanum,  three  ounces ; 

Frankincenfe,  one  ounce ; 

Cinnamon,  powdered, 

'Exprefied  oil  of  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

ElTential  oil  of  mint,  one  drachm. 

To  the  melted  fi-ankincenfe,  add  firft  the  ladanum,  foftened  1. 
heat ; then  the  oil  of  mace.  Mix  thefe  afterwards  with  the  ci 
namon  and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together,  in  a warm  me 
tar,  into  a plafter.  Let  it  be  kept  in  a clofe  veflel. 

This  has  been  cc^idercd  as  a very  elegant  ftomach  plafter.  ’ 
is  contrived  fo  as  to  ne  eafily  made  bccalioaally,  (for  thefe  kin’ 
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of  compofitions,  on  account  of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are  not 
lit  for  keeping),  and  to  be  but  moderately  adhefive,  fo  as  not  to 
ottend  the  Ik  in,  and  tha<  it  may,  without  difficulty,  be  frequently 
renewed;  which  thefe  Ibrts  of  applications,  in  order  to  their  pro- 
ducing  any  confiderable  effe£l,  require  to  be. 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCI. 

Land. 

Unguentwm  Sambucinum. 

Hub. 

^ , Elder  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Elder-flowers,  four  pounds  ; 

Mutton  fuet,  prepared,  three  pounds  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  flowers  in  the  fuet  and  oil,  till  they  be  almoft  crifp  : ihei; 
ftrain  with  expreffion. 

Compositions  of  this  kind  were  formerly  very  frequent ; but 

vegetables,  by  boiling  in  oils,  impart  to  them  notliing  but  a little 
mucilage,  which  changes  the  greafy  oils  to  drying  oils,  and  any 

’ but  that  alfo  is  never  in  fuch  quantity 
W"’  therefore,  do  not  Vuppoffi 
t at  this  ointment  polTeffes  any  properties  different  from  a Ample 
ointment  of  the  fame  confiftency. 

UNGUENTUM  CANTHARIDIS. 

Land. 

Unguentum  Cantharidum. 

Hub. 

Take  of  Ointment  of  Spanijh  Fliers. 

Spaniffi  flies,  powdered,  two  ounces; 

Diftilled  water,  eight  ounces,  (water,  nine  ounces,  Dub.') 
Uintment  ot  yellow  relin,  eight  ounces. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  Spanifli  flies  to  one-half,  and  ftrain.  To 
the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  ointment  of  yellow  refin.  Evano 
rate  this  mixture  in  a water-bath,  faturated  with  fea-falt,  to  the 
thickneis  of  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  INFUSI  MELOES  VESICATORII;  vuko 

Lnguentum  Epispastiquai  Mitius.  ’ 

. Fdin. 

Ointment  of  Inf  uf  on  of  Cantbaridcs,  commqnly  called  Mild  Fbi 
JpaJtic  Ointment.  A 

T’ake  of 

Cantharides, 

White  refin, 

^ elloK'  wax,  each  one  part ; 

^ Hogs 
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Hogs-lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  two  parts  ^ 

Boiling  water,  four  parts. 

Infufe  the  cantharides  in  the  water  for  a night  then  ftrongly, 
pr^fs  out  and  itrain  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  w'ith  the  lard  till  the. 
water  be  confumed  •,  then  .^dd  the  refin  and  wax ; and  when 
thefe  are  melted,  take  the  ointment  oft  the  lire  and  add  the  tur-- 
pentine. 

These  ointments,  containing  the  foluble  parts  of  the  canthari-- 
des,  uniformly  blended  with  the  other  ingredients,  are  more  com-- 
modious,  and  in  general  occalion  lels  pain,  though  little  lefs  eftec-- 
tual.in  their  action,  than  the  compofitions  with  the  fly  in  lubftance 
This,  however,  does  not  uniformly  hold  ^ and  accordingly  thet. 
Edinburgh  College,  with  propriety,  introduce  the  following. 

UNGUENTUM  PULVERIS  MELOES  VESICATORII 
olim,  Unguentum  Epispasticum  Fortius. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  the  Powder  of  Spanijh  Flics,  formerly  Stronger  Epi- 
fpajiic  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Refinous  ointment,  feven  par|;s  -, 

Powdered  cantharides,  one  part'. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in  the  dreflings  for  blifters,  intendec. 
to  be  made  perpetual,  as  they  are  called,  or  to  be  kept  running 
for  a conliderable  time,  which  in  many  chronic,  and  fome  acutci 
cafes,  is  of  great  fervice.  Particular  care  ihould  be  taken,  tha: 
the  cantharides  employed  in  thefe  compofitions  be  reduced  intc. 
very  fubtile  powder,  and  that  the  mixtures  be  made  as  equal  ant. 
uniform  as  pofiible.  But  with  thefe  precautions,  there  are  fomc 
particular  habits  in  which  this  ointment  operates  with  even  lef. 
pain  than  the  former,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  generally  mou 
eft'eftufil. 

CERATUM  Cx^^NTHARIDIS. 

Lo?id.  Dub. 

Cerate  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of 

Cerate  of  fpermaccti,  foftened  with  heat,  fix  drachms,  (on. 
ounce,  Dub.') 

Spanilh  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm,  (four  fcruple; 
Dub.) 

Mix  them. 

Under  this  form  cantharides  may  be  made  to  aft  to  any  extei 
that  is  requifite.  It  may  fupply  the  place  either  of  the  blifterire 
]d:iiter  or  ointment;  and  there  are  cafes  in  which  it  is  preferabl 
to  cither.  It  is  particularly  more  convenient  than  the  emplaftrut 

cantharidun 
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cantharidum,  where  the  /kin  to  which  the  bllfler  is  to  be  applied 
is  ptevioufly  much  af}’e<51ed,  as  in  cafes  of  fmall-pox ; and  in  fup- 
porting  a drain  under  the  form  of  iflue,it  is  lefs  apt  to  fpread  than 
the  fofter  ointment- 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS. 

Land.  Duh. 

Plafer  of  Spanijh  Flies. 

Take  of  - 

' Spanilh  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  pound ; 

Was.plafter,  two  pounds  ; 

Prepared  hogs-lard,  half  a pound. 

Having  melted  the  plaftcr  and  lard,  fprinkle  and  mix  in  the  flies, 
u little  before  they  become  lirm. 


Emplastrum  Meloes  Vesicatorii;  olim,  Emplastrum  Ve- 

SICATORIUM.  Edin. 

Plajie.-  of  Spajiif 3 Flies,  formerly  Blijlering  Plafer. 

Take  of 
Mutton  fuet. 

Yellow  wax. 

White  rofin, 

Cantharides,  each  equal  weights. 

Beat  the  cantharidcs  into  a fine  powder,  and  add  them  to  the  other 
ingredients,  previoufly  melted,  and  removed  from  the  fire. 

Roth  thefe  formula;  are  very  well  fuited  to  anfwer  the  intention 
in  view,  that  of  exciting  blifters  ; for  both  are  of  a proper  confifl- 
ence  and  fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  which  are  here, the  only  re^ 
quifites.  Cantharides  of  good  quality,  duly  applied  to  the  Ik  in 
never  fail  of  producing  blillers.  When,  therefore,  the  defired  ef- 
fe£l  does  not  take  place,  it  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  flies  cither  bc- 
jiig  faulty  at  firft,  or  having  their  aftivity  afterwards  deftroyed  by 
lome  accidental  circumftance  ; fuch  too  great  heat  in  formine 
or  in  fpreading  the  plaller,  or  the  like.  ■ . 


EMPLASTRUM  MELOES  VESICATORII  COMPOSITUM 

F.dm.  * 

^ ^^'^ponnd  Plafer  of  Spanifj  FlieSi 

Burgundy  pitch,  L 

Cantharides-,  each  twelve  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax,  four  parts  ; 

Sub-acetite  of  copper,  two  parts  ; 

Muflard-feed, 

Black  pepper,  eaeh  one  part. 

Having  iirll  melted  the  pitch  and  ivax,  add  the  turpentine,-  and  to 
thefe,  in  fufion,  and  ftill  hot,  add  the  other  ingredients,  reduced 
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to  a fine  powder  and  mixed,  and  ftir  the  whole  carefully  toge-- 
ther,  fo  as  to  form  a plafter. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  infallible  bliftering  plafter.  It. 
certainly  contains  a iiifticient  variety  pf  ftimulating  ingredients. 


UNGUENTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBI. 

Land.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  White  Hellebore. 

Take  ot  ' 

White  hellebore,  one  ounce  ; 

Ointment  of  hogs-lard,  (hogs-lard,  Dub.')  four  ounces  ; 

Eflence  of  lemon,  half  a fcruple. 

Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

White  hellebore  externally  applied  has  long  been  celebrated< 
in  tlie  curs  of  cutaneous  difeafes. 


UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS. 

Loud.  Dub. 

Sulphur  Ointment. 

Tfike  of 

Ointment  of  hogs  lard,  half  a-pound,  (five  ounces,  Dub:) 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  four  (three.  Dub.)  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  make  an  ointment. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Flogs-lard,  four  parts  ; 

Sublimed  fulphur,  one  part. 

To  each  pound  of  this  ointment  add, 

Volatile  oil  of  lemons,  or 
of  lavender,  half  a drachm. 

SuLfllUR  is  a certain  remedy  for  the  itch,  more  fafe  than  mer-’. 
cury.  A pound  of  ointment  ferves  for  four  un£lions.  The  pa-- 
tient  is  to  be  rubbed  every  night,  a fourth  part  of  tlie  body  at  each 
time.  Though  the  drfeafe  may  be  thus  cured  by  a fingle  appli- 
cation, t is  111  general  advilable  to  touch  the  parts  moft  aftetlcA 
for  a few  nights  longer,  anct  to  conjoin  with  the  frictions  the  inteiv 
pal  life  of  fnlphpr. 


UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  NITROSI. 

Edin. 

Ointrpent  of  Nitrous  Acid. 

Tpke  of 

Hogs-lard,  one  pound ; 

Nitrous  acid,  fix  drachms, 

Mjx  the  acid  gradually  with  thf  melted  axunge,  and  diligently 
kcat  the  mixtijre  as  it  pools, 
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The  axunge  in  this  ointment  feems  to  be  oxidized  ; for  during 
the  aft  ion  of  the  acid  upon  it,  there  is  a^  great  deal  of  nitric  oxide 
gas  dilengaged.  It  acquires  a yellowilli  colour,  and  a firmer  con- 
liltency  ; and  forms  an  excellent  and  cheap  fubttitute,  in  flight 
herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  affeftions,  for  the  ointment  of  nitrate' 
of  mercury. 

EMPLASTRUM  OXIDI  PLUMBI  SEMj^ITI^  I ; olim, 
Emplastrusi  GoM'Hune.  Edin. 

Plujier  of  the  Scmi-vitrifed  Oxide  of  Lead,  formerly  Common  Pla- 
fer. 

Take  of 

Semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  one  part ; 

Olive- oil,  two  parts. 

Boil  them,  adding  water,  and  conftantly  {lining  the  mixture  till  the 
oil  and  litharge  be  formed  into  a plafter. 

I 

EMPLASTRUM  LITPIARGYRI. 

Land.  Dub. 

Litharge  P Lifer. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds  ; 

Oi  ive  oil,  a gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Duh.') 

Water,  two  pints,  (two  pounds.  Dub.') 

Boil  them  with  a flow  fire,  conftantly  Itirring  until  the  oil  and  li- 
tharge unite,  fo  as  to  form  a plafter.  (But  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  more  boiling  water,  if  the  water  that  was  firft  added  be 
nearly  conlutned  before  the  end  of  the  procefs.  Land.) 

OxilDRS  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils,  unite  with  them  into  a plaf- 
ter of  an  excellent  confiitence,  and  which  makes  a proper  bafis  for 
fever-al  other  plafters.  ’ 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compofitions,  a quantity  of  water  inuJl 
be  added,  to  prevent  the  plafter  from  burning  and  growing  black. 
Sitch  water  as  it  may  be  neceifary  to  add  during  the  boiling,  mult 
be  previoufly  made  hot ; for  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong, 
the  piocefs,  but  like  wife  occafion  the  matter  to  explode,  and  be 
thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  op'erator ; 
Phis  accident  will  equally  happen  upon  the  addition  of  hot  water, 
if  the  plafter  be  extremely  hot.  *It  is  therefore  better  to  remove 
it  fiom  the  fire  a little  betore  each  addition  of  water, 

’Ihefe  plaftcrs,  which  have  been  long  known  under  the  nam^e 
of  Diachylon,  are  common  applications  in  excoriations  of  the  {kin, 
il.ght  flefti  wounds,  and  the  -like.  Xhey  keep  the  part  foft  aqd 
fomewhat  warm,  and  defend  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  can 
he  expefted  in  thefe  cafes  from  any  plafter. 
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EMPLASTRUM  RESINOSUM vulgo,  Emplastrum  Adh^- 
. sivuM.  * Edin. 

Rejinous  Plajler,  commonly  called  Adhejkie  Plajler. 

Take  .of 

Plafter  of  ferhi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  five  parts  ; 

White  refin,  one  part.  * 

Melt  them  together,  and  make  a plafter. 

Emplastrum  Lihiargyri  cum  Resin-a. 

Lond.  * 

Litharge  Plajler  with  ReJin.  , ' 

Take  of 

Litharge  plafter,  three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  refin,  half  a pound. 

To  the  litharge  plafter,  melted  with  a very  flow  fire,  add  the 
powdered  refiu ; mix  them  well,  and  make  a plafter. 

These  plafters  are  chiefly  ufed  as  adhefives  for  keeping  on 
other  drelTings,  for  retaining  the  edges  of  recent  wounds  together, 
Tvhen  we  are  endeavouring  to  citre  them  by  the  firft^  intention,  and 
for  giving  mechanical  fupport  to  new  flelh,  and  contracting  the 
fize  of  ulcers,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mp  Baynton,  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs. 

EMPLASTRUM  ASS^-  FOETIDiE;  vulgo,  Emplastrum 
Antihystericum.  Edin. 

Plajler  of  A[fa  fatida,  commonly  called,  Atdthyjieric  Plafer. 
Take  of 

Plafter  of  femi-vitrified  oxide  of  le^d, 

• AflTa  foetida,  each  two  parts  ; 

Galbanum, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 

* Tpiis  plafter  is  applied  to  the  umbilical  region,  or  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes  ; and  fometimes  with  good  ef- 
fect; but  probably  more  from  its  effe£t»s  giving  an  additional 
degree  of  heat  to  the  part,  than  from  any  mfluence  derived  from 
the  fetid  gums. 

EMPLASTRUM  GUMMOSUM. 

Eeftn. 

Gum  Plajler, 

Take  of 

Plafter  of  femi-yitrified  oxide  of  lead,  eight  parts  > 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Galbanum, 

Yellow  wax,  eadi  one  part. 

\ ^ . EMPLASTRUM 
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EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI  COMPOSITUM. 

Land. 

Compound  Plajltr  of  Litharge. 

Take  of 

Wtharge-plafter,  three  pounds  ; ^ ' 

Strained  galbanura,  eight  ounces  ; 

Turpentine,  ten  drachms  ; 

Frankmcenfe,  three  ounces. 

The  galbanum  and  turpentine  being  melted,  mix  with  them  the 
' powdered  frankincenfe,  and  afterwards  the  litharge-plaller, 
melted  alfo  with  very  flow  fire,  and  make  a plafter. 

BotH  thefe  plafters  are  ufed  as  digeflives  and  fuppuratives  ; 
particularly  in  abfcell'es,  after  a part  of  the  matter  has  been  ma- 
turated and  dilcharged,  for  i'uppurating  or  dilcuffing  the  remain- 
ing hard  part ; but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  derive  any 
advantage  from,  the  gums  entering  their  compofition. 

CERATUM  SAPONIS. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Soap-eerate. 

Take  of 

Soap,  (hard  Spaniflr  foap.  Dub.')  efght  ounces ; 

Yellorv  wax,  ten  ounces  ;• 

Litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  j 
Olive-oil,  one  pint,  (fourteen  ounces,  Dub.") 

Vinegar,  one  gallon,  (eight  pounds.  Dub.)  " 

Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge,  bver  a (low  fire,  conftantly  ftir- 
ring,  until  the  mixture  unites  and  thickens  ; then  mix  in  the 
other  articles,  and  make  a cerate.  V 

Notwithstanding  the  name,  this  cerate  may  rather  be  conli- 
dered  as  another  faturnine  application ; its  action  depending  very 
little  on  the  foap. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS. 

* Lond. 

Emplastrum  Saponaceum. 

Dub. 

Soap-Plafer. 

Take  of 

Soap,  one  part  j 
Litharge-plaller,  fix  parts. 

Mix  the  foap  with  the  melted  litharge^plafterj  and  boil  them  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a plafter. 
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Take  of 


Emplastrum  Saponaceum. 
Edin. 

Saponaceofls  Plajler. 


Plafter  of  femi- vitriliecl  oxide  of  lead,  four  parts  ; 

Gum  plaller,  two  parts  ; 

Soap,  fliced,  one  part. 

To  the  plafters,  melted  together,  add  the  foap ; then  boil  for  3 
little,  fo  as  to  form  a plafter. 


“TThese  plafters  have  been  fuppofed  to  derive  a refolvent  power 
from  the  foap  ; and  in  the  laft,  tlie  addition  of  the  gums  is  fuppo- 
fed to  prbmote  the  refolvent  virtue  of  the  foap  : but  it  is  a matter 
of  great  doubt,  whether  they  derive  any  material  advantage  from 
either  addition. 


EMPLASTRUM  THURIS  COMPOSITUM. 

Land. 

Compound  Frankmcenfe  Plajler. 

Take  of 

Frankincenfe,  half  a pound  ; 

Dragons-blood,  three  ounces  ; 

Litharge-plafter,  two  pounds. 

To  the  melted  litharge-plafter  add  the  relt,  powdered. 

1 1 has  been  fuppofed  that  plafters  compoled  of  ftyptic  medicines 
conftringe  and  ftrengthen  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  but 
on  no  very  juft  foundation  ; .for  plafters  in  general  relax  rather 
than  aftringe,  the  unfluous  ingredients  necelTary  in  their  compofi- 
tion  counteraifting  and  deftroying  the  efted  of  the  others. 

If  conftantly  worn  with  a proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  children, 
frequently  do  fervice,  though,  perhaps,  not  fo  much  from  any 
ftrengthening  quality  of  the  ingredients,  as  from  its  being  a foft, 
clofe,  and  adhelive  covering. 


UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  PLUMBI  ALBI ; vulgo,  Unguen- 
TUM  Album.  Edin. 

Ointment  of  White  Oxide  of  Lead,  formerly  White  Ointment. 
Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  five  parts  ; 

White  oxide  of  lead,  one  part. 

Tins  is  a cooling  deficcative  ointment,  of  great  life  when  ap- 
plied to  excoriated  furfaces.  ^ 


UNGUENTUM 
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UNGUENTUM  ACETITIS  PLUMBI ; vulgo,  Ungu£nturi 
Saturnin-u  VI.  - Edhi. 

Cintment  of  Acetite  of  Lead,  formerly  Saturnine  Ointment. 
Take  of 

Simple  ointmeHt,  twenty  parts. 

Acetite  of  lead,  one  part. 

UNGUENTUM  CERUSS^  ACE’i'ATiE. 

Lond.  Bub. 

Ointment  of  Acetated  Cerufe, 

Take  of  I 

Acetated  cerufe,  two  drachms  ; 

White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

01  ive-oil,  half-a-pint,  (half  a pound,  Bub.') 

Rub  the  acetated  cerufe,  previoufly  powdered,  with  fome  part  of 
the  olive  oil  ■,  th.en  add  it  to  thfe  wax,  melted  with  the  remaiit- 
ing  oil.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  be  cold. 

These  are  alfo  excellent  cooling  ointments,  of  the  greateft  ufe 
in  many  cafes. 

CERATUM  LITHARGYRI  ACETATI  COMPOSITUM. 

l.ond.  ' 

Ceratum  Lithargyri  Acetati-. 

Dub. 

Compound  Cerate  of  Acetated  Litharge. 

Take  of 

Water  of  acfetated  litharge,  two  ounces  and  a half; 

Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 

Olive-oil,  nine  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  half  a drachm. 

Rub  the  camphor  with  a little  of  the  oil.  Melt  the  wax  with  tfie 
remaining  oil,  and  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  tluclcen, 
pour  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  acetated  litharge,  and  Itir  con- 
llanti^  until  it  be  cold  ; then  mix  in  the  camphor  previoufly  rub- 
bed with  oil.  ^ 

T.HIS  application  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  recommen- 
dations of  Mr  Goulard  It  is  unquellionably  in  many  cafes  very 
ufeful ; it  cannot,  however,  be  conliderecl  as  varying  ellentially 
from  the  faturnine  ointments,  already  menrioncd.  It  is  employ- 
ed with  nearly  the  fame  intentions,  and  diifers  from  them  chiefly  la 
confluence. 

UNGUENTUM  PIYDRARGYRT ; vulgo,  Uncuentum  Coe- 

RULEUM.  Edin, 

Ointment  of  ^ichfheT,  commonly  called  B/ne  Ointment. 

Take  of 
Qiiickfilver, 


Mutton 
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Mutton-fuet,  each  one  part; 

Hogs-lard,  three  parts. 

Rub  them  carefully  in  a mortar  till  the  globules  entirely  dlfap- 
pear. 

This  ointment  may  alfo  be  made  with  double  or  treble  the  quan- 
tity of  quickfilver. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  FORTIUS. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Stronger  Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  ; 

Prepared  hog’s-lard,  twenty-three  ounces  ; 

Prepared  mutton-fuet,  one  ounce. 

Firft  triturate  the  quickfilver  with  the  fuet  and  a little  of  the  hogs- 
lard,  until  the  globules  be  extinguilhed ; then  add  the  relt  of 
the  lard,  and  form  it  into  an  ointment. 

UnguextoM  Hydrargyri  Minus. 

Loud.  Dub. 

Milder  Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of 

The  ftronger  ointment  of  quickfilver,  one  part ; 

Hogs-lard,  prepared,  two  parts. 

Mix  them. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  HY^DRARGYRI  CINEREI. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  Grey  Oxide  of  ^lickflvcr. 

Take  of 

Grey  oxide  of  quickfilver,  one  part ; 

Hogs-lard,  three  parts. 

These  ointments  are  principally  employed,  not  with  a view  to 
their  topical  action,  but  with  the  intention  of  introducing  mercury 
in'an  adtive  ftate  into  the  circulating  fyftem  ; which  may  be  ef- 
fedled  by  gentle  fridtion  6n  the  found  Ikin  of  any  part,  particu- 
larly on  the  infide  of  the  thighs  or  legs.  For  this  purpofe,  thefe 
fimple  ointments  are  much  better  fuited  than  the  more  compound- 
ed ones  wdth  turpentine  and  the  like,  formerly  employed.  For, 
by  any  acrid  fubllancey  topical  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  excited, 
preventing  further  friction,  and  giving  much  uneafinels.  "I® 
avoid  this',  it  isAecefl'ary,  even  with  the  mildell  and  weakeft  oint- 
ment, to  change  occafionally  the  place  at  which  the  fridtion  is  per- 
formed. . , . , , 

It  is  rcqulfite  that  the  ointments,  in  which  the  mercury  is  cx- 

tlnouiflied  by  trituration,  Ihould  be  prepared  with  very  great 
care  : for  upon  the  degree  of  triturc  which  has  been  employed,  the 

adlivitT 
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a£HvIty  of  the  mercury  very  much  depends.  The  addition  of 
the  mutton-fuet,  now  adopted  by  both  Colleges,  is  an  advantage 
to  the  ointment,  as  it  prevents  it  from  running  into  the  ftate  of 
oil,  which  the  hogs-lard  alone,  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a warm 
chamber,  is  ibmetimes  apt  to  do,  and  which  is  followed  by  a repa- 
ration of  parts.  We  are  even  inclined  to  think,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  fuet  direfted  by  the  London  College  is  too  fmall  for  this 
purpofe,  and  indeed  ieems  to  be  principally  intended  for  the  more 
effectual  triture  of  the  mercury  : But  it  is  much  more  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  in  a medicine  of  fuch  aftivity,  the  Colleges  lliould  not 
have  directed  the  fame  proportion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty  matter. 

If  the  efficacy  of  the  ointment  prepared  with  the  grey  oxide 
Avere  fufficiently  eltablilhed,  the  facility  and  certainty  of  its  prepa- 
ration would  be  attended  with  great  advantages, 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI.  - 

Kdi?i. 

Plajld'  of  ^nickJUver.  ~ 

Take  of 
Olive-oil, 

White  relin,  each  one  part; 

Quicklilver,  tliree  parts  ; 

Plalter  of  femi- vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  fix  parts. 

Melt  the  oil  and  refin  together,  and  when  this  mixture  is  cold,  let 
the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till  the  globules  difappear ; 
then  add  by  degrees  the  litharge  plafter,  melted,  and  let  the 
whole  be  accurately  mixed. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  cum  HY^DRARGYRO. 

Land. 

P/aJier  of  Gu??i  Ammoniac  with  ^lichfilvcr. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniac,  ftraincd,  one  pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Sulphurated  oil,  a drachm,  or  as  much  as  may  be  neceffary. 
Iriturate  the  quickfilver  with  the  fulphurated  oil,  until  its  glo- 
bules difappear  ; then  gradually  add  the  gum  ammoniac  melt- 
ed, and  mix  them. 


EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI  CUM  HY^PRARGY^RO. 

Load. 

^’■ihoj'ge-Plafcr  with  ^uichjiiver. 

Lake  of 

Litharge-plafter,  one  pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  tliree  ounces; 

Sulphurated  oil,  one  drachm,  or  what  is  fiifficient. 
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Make  the  plafter  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ammoniacum  plafter 
with  cpickfilver. 

These  mercurial  plaflers  are  confidered  as  powerful  refolvents 
and  difcutients,  ading  with  much  greater  certainty  for  thefe  inten- 
tions than  any  coinpofition  of  vegetable  fubftances  alone  ; the 
mercury  exerting  itfelf  in  a conliderable  degree,  and  being  fome- 
tiines  introduced  into  the  habit  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  affed  the 
mouth-  Pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs  from  a venereal  caufe, 
nodes,  tophi,  and  beginning  indurations,  are  faid  to  yield  to  them 
fometimes. 

UNGUENTUM  CALCIS  HYDRARGYRI  ALBI. 

Lend. 

Ointmeiit  of  the  White  Calx  of  ^uiciflver. 

Take  of 

The  ■‘white,  calx  of  quickfilver,  one  drachm; 

Ointment  of  hogs-lard,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

This  is  a very  elegant  mercuriaj  ointment,  and  frequently  ma^e 
ufe  of  in  the  cure  of  obllinate  cutaneous  aftedions. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRI. 

pdin. 

Ointment  of  Red  Oxide  of  ^uiclflver. 

Take  of 

Red  oxide  of  quickfUver  by  nitrous  acid,  one  part; 

Hogs-lard,  eight  parts. 

This  is  an  excellent  ftimulatlng  ointment,  often  of  very  great 
fervice  in  indolent  ill-conditioned  fores,  when  we  wilh  to  excite 
them  to  greater  adion.  If  it  prove  too  ftimulating,  it  may  be  di- 
luted with  axunge  ; and  in  this  Hate  it  is  often  applied  to  the  eye- 
lids in  chronic  ©phthalmia. 

UNGUENTUM  NITRATIS  HYDR.^RGYRT;  vulgo,  U^-. 

GUENTUM  CiTRINUiU. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  ^uickjilvcr,  commonly  called  Vellovj  Oint~ 
?nent. 

U.n’GUENtum  Hvdrargyri  Nitrati. 

Lond.  Dnh. 

Ointment  of  Nitrated  ^nichfiEjer. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  one  part ; ' 


Nitroun* 
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Nitrous  acid,  two  parts ; 

Hogs-lard,  twelve  parts. 

Difl'olve  the  quicklilver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  by  digeftion  in  a fand- 
heati  and,  while  the  folution  is  very  hot,  mix  with  it  the  Kird, 
previoully  melted  by  itfelf,  and  jull  beginning  to  grow.ftilF. 
* btir  them  brilkly  together  in  a marble-mortar,  fo  as  to  form  the 
whole  into  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  NITRATIS  HYDRARGYRI  MITIUS, 

Kdin. 

Milder  Omtment  of  Nitrate  of  ^ichfher. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way,  with  three  times  the  quantity 
of  hogs-lard. 

Although  the  aftivity  of  the  nitrated  quicklilver  be  very  con- 
liderably  moderated  by  the  animal  fat  with  which  it  is  afterwards 
united,  yet  it  Hill  affords  us  a very  adlive  ointment ; and,  as  fuch, 
it  is  trequently  cmploj'ed  with  fuccefs  in  cutaneous  and  4Dther  to- 
pical aflcdlions.  In  this  condition,  however,  the  mercury  does  not 
lo  readily  enter  the  fyftem,  as  in  the  preceding  form.  Hence  it 
may  even  be  employed  in  fome  cafes  with  more  freedom ; but  in 
other  inllances  it  is  apt  to  excoriate  and  inflame  the  parts.  On 
this  account  a redudlion  of  its  ftrength  is  fometimes  requifite;  and 
It  is  often  alfo  necellary,  from  the  hard  conlJltence  which  it  gra- 
dually Acquires,  in  confcquence  of  the  adlion  of  the  acid  on  the 
lard. 

UNGUENTUM  SUB  \CETJTIS  CUPRI. 

Kdl?l. 

C)i7itTuc7it  of  ouh~xicetite  of  Cobher * 

Take  of  J 

Relinous  ointment,  fifteen  parts  ; 

, Sub-acetite  of  copper,  one  part. 

This.' ointment  13  ufed  for  cleanfing  fores,  and  keeping  down 
fungous  fleln.  Where  ulcers  continue  to  run  from  a rveaknefs  in 
the  veffels  of  the  parts,  the  tonic  powers  of  copper  promife  conli- 
derable  advantage. 

^ Jt  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  with  advantage  in  cafes  of  ophtlialmia, 
depending  on  Icrofula,  wdiere  the  palpebice  are  principally  affecl- 

tlius  applied,  it  is  in  general  requifite 
that  It  jhould  be  fomewhat  weakened  by  the  addition’of  a proper- 
tion  ot  fimpie  ointment  Or  liogs-lard.  An  ointment  fimilar  to  tlie 
above,  and  celebrated  for  the  cure  ot  fuch  inffances  of  ophtlialmia, 
Ijas  long  been  fold  under  the  name  of  Smellom's  eye-fahe. 

UNGUENTUM 
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UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  ZINCI  ollm,  Ungqentum 

TuTliE.  - Edin. 

Oi/it?nent  of  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc,  formerly  Ointment  of  fatty. 
Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  five  parts ; 

Prepared  impure  oxide  of  zinc,  one  part. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTI^.  ' 

Lojid.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  fatty. 

Take  of 

Prepared  tutty, 

Ointment  of  fpermaceti,  (hogs-lard,  Dub.')  as  much  as  may  be 
fufficient. 

Mix  them  fo  as  to  make  a foft  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  ZINCI. 

Edin. 

• Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Take  of  , • 

Simple  liniment,  fix  parts  j 
Oxide  of  zinc,'  one  part. 

These  ointments  are  chiefly  ufed  in  .afte^Iions  of  the  eye,  parti- 
cularly in  thofe  cafes  where  rednefs  arifes  rather  from  relaxatioa 
than  from  adlive  inflammation. 

CEPvATUM  CARBONATIS  ZINCI  IMPURE 

Edin. 

Cerate  of  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Simple  cerate,  five  parts  ; 

Prepared  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,,  one  part.  ^ 

CERATUM  LAPIDIS  CALAMINARIS;  olim,  Ceratum 
Epuloticum.  Loud.  Dub. 

Calamine  Cerate,  formerly  Epulotic  Cerate. 

Take  of 

Calamine,  prepared. 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  (one  part.  Dub.')  half  a pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  (two  parts.  Dub.)  one  pint. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil  ■,  and  as  foon  as  the  mixture,  expofed  to 
the  air,  begins  to  thicken,  mix  with  it  the  calamine,  and  ftir  the 
cerate  until  it  be  cold. 

These  compofitions  are  formed  upon  the  cerate  which  Turner 
■fircngly  recommends  in  cutaneous  ulcerations  and  excoriations, 
and  which  has  been  ufually  diftinguiihcd  by  his  name.  They  ap- 

' pear 
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pear  from  experience  to 'be  excellent  epulotics,  and  as  fuch  arc 
frequently  made  ufe  of  in  pradlice. 

EMPLASTRQM  OXIDI  FERRI  RUBRI ; olim,  Emplastrum 
Roborans.  Edin. 

Plajler  of  Red  Oxide  of  Iron,  commonly  called  Strengtheiiing  Pla- 
Jler. 

Take  of 

Plafter  of  femi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  twenty-four  parts  j 
White  relin,  fix  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Olive-oil,  each  three  parts  ; 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  eight  pkrts.  , 

Grind  the  red  oxide  of  iron  with  the  oil,  and  then  add  it  to  the 
other  ingredients  previoully  melted. 

This  plafier  is  ufed  in  weaknefles  of  the  large  mufcles,  as  of 
the  loins ; and  its  eflecfs  feem  to  proceed  from  the  artificial  me- 
chanical iiipport  given  to  the  part,  which  may  alio  be  done  by 
5iny  other  plaller  that  adheres  with  equal  firmnefs. 
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Shewing  the  Proportion  o/An1’imony,  Opium,  and  Quick- 
silver, contained  in  fonie  Compound  Medicines. 

Tartrite  of  Antimony. 

Wme  of  tartrite  of  Antimony  two  grains  of  tartrite  of 

antimony,  or  tartar-emetic',  in  the  oupce.  Edin. 

Opium. 

Opiafe‘Co7ife£iion  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  thirty-fix  grains. . 
Lond. 

Opiate.,  or  fhehaic  EleBuary,  contains  in  each  drachm  about  a 
gram  and  a half  of  opium.  Edin, 

EleBuary  of  Catechu,  or  Japonic  ConfeBion,  contains  in  each  1 
ounce  about  two  grains  and  a half  of  opium ; for  one  grain  ofi 
opium  is  contained  in  one  hundred  and  ninety  three  grains.  Edm. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium  contains  one  gram  of: 
opium  in  about  forty-three  grains.  Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuan  contains  one  grain  of  opium  mi 
ten  grains.  Lond. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuan  and  Opium  contains  fix  grains  of  opium,  m 
each  drachm,  or  one  grain  in  ten.  Edin. 

Opiate  Powder  contains  one  grain  of  Opium  in  ten.  Lond. 

Pills  of  Opimn  contain  one  grain  of  opium  in  five.  Lonf 
Opiate  or  'Phehaic  Pills  contain  fix  grains  of  opium  in  each, 
drachm,  or  five  grains  contain  half  a grain  of  opium.  E^n. 

Pi/iBure  of  Opium  or  Liquid  Laudanum  is  made  with  two  fcru- 
pies  of  opium  in  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with  five  grains  in  ^ 
each  drachm,  ^ut  a drachm  of  the  tinfture  appears,  by  evapora- 
tion, to  contain  about  three  grains  and  a half  of  opium.  Edin. 

Ammoniated  PinBure  of  Opium,  or  Paregoric  Elixir,  is  made, 
with  about  eight  graiq,s  in  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with  about: 

one  grain  in  the  drachm.  Edin.  . 

PinBurc  of  Soap  with  Opiusn,  formerly  called  Opiate  Liniment,. 
Jnodvne  Pal  Jam,  is  made  with  one  fcruple  of  opium  in  each  ounce 

of  the  liquid.  Edin.  _ _ . , ■ l 

Proches  of  Liquorice  with  Opium,  contain  about  one  grain  or 

opium  in  diachm.  Edin. 

Qimcksilver, 
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Quicksilver. 

^uichjiher  Pills  contain  five  grains  of  quickfilver  in  each 
drachm.  Each  pill  contains  one  grain  of  quickfilver.  Kdin. 

^uickjilver  t ills  contain  four  grains  of  quickfilver  in  twelve 
grains.  Lond. 

Quickfilver  Ointment  contains  twelve  grains  of  quickfilver  in 
each  drachm  ■,  made  with  double  quickfilver,  each  drachm  contains 
twentj-foilr  grains.  Kdin. 

Stronger  Quick/ilver  Ointment  contains  one  drachm  of  quickfil- 
ver in  two  drachms.  Lond. 

Weaker  Quickfilver  Ointment  contains  one  drachm  of  quickfil- 
ver in  fix  drachms. 

Quickfilver  Plafier  contains  about  fixteen  grains  of  quickfilver 
in  each  drachm.  Kdin. 

Plafier  of  Litharge  with  Quickfilver  contains  about  one  ounce  of  ‘ 
quickfilver  in  five  ounces.  Lond. 

Plafier  of  Ammoniac  with  Quickfilver  contains  about  one  ounce 
of  quickfilver  in  five  ounces.  Lond. 

Powder  of  Scammony  with  Calomel  contains  one  grain  of  calomel 
in  four  grains.  Lond. 

Ointment  of  Nitrated  Quickfilver  oontains  twelve  grains  of  ni- 
'trated  quickfilver  in  one  drachm.  Lond. 

Stronger  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  S^ickfilver  contains  in'"  each 
drachm  four  grains  of  quickfilver  and  eight  of  nitrous  acid.  Kdin. 

Milder  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Quickfilver  contains  in  each  fcru- 
ple  half  a grain  of  quickfilver,  and  one  grain  of  nitrous  acid.  > din. 

. Ointment  of  White  Calx  of  Quickfilver  contains  in  each  drachm 
about  four  grains  and  a half  of  the  calx.  Lond. 


; 0R> 

One  grain  of  Tartrite  of  Antimony  is  contained  in 
Wine  of  tartrite  of  antimony.  Kdin. 

Wine  of  antimoniated  tartar.  Duh. 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  Lond. 

Wine  of  antimony.  Lond. 


grs.  240 
120 
120 

uncertain. 


One  grain  of  precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  is 
Compound  pills  of  antimony.  Dub. 


contained  in 
gi^s.  aj7 


One  grain  of  Opium  is  contained  in 
Opiate  confeftion.  Lond. 

Opiate  edeauary.  Kdin 
r^lcduary  of  catechu.  Kdin. 

Ss 


grs.  36 
43 
t93 

Clonipound 
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One  grain  of  Opium  is  contained  in 
Compound  eleftuary  of  catechu.  Duh. 

Troches  of  liquorice  with  opium*  Edin. 
Compound  troches  of  liquorice.  Duh. 

Pills  of  opium.  Land. 

Opiate  pills.  Edin.  - - - 

Opiate  powder.  Lo?ui. 

Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  omum.  Lond. 
Compound  powder  of  ipecacuan.  Lond.  Dub. 
Powder  of  ipecacuan  and  opium.  Edin. 

Tinfture  of  opium.  Edin.  Lond.  Dub. 
Camphorated  tindlure  of  opium.  Lond. 

Ditto  ditto  Dub. 

Ammoniated  tinfture  of  opium.  Edin. 

Tin£lure  of  foap  with  opium, 


grs.  19^ 

75 

60 

5 

10 

10 

43 

10 

10 

12 

244 

196 

68 

3I-S 


One  grain  of  ^uichjilver  is  contained  in 
Quickfilver  pills.  Lbnd.  - grs.  3. 

Ditto.  Duh.  - - - 2.5 

Ditto.  Edin.  - - - 4 

Stronger  quickfilver  ointment.  Lond.  Duh.  - 2 

Weaker  quickfilver  ointment.  Lond.  Duh.  - 6 

Quickfilver  ointment.  Edin.  - _ - 5 

Quickfilver  plafter.  Edin.  - - - 5.5 

Litharge  plafter  with  quickfilver.  Lond.  - - 5. 

Ammoniac  plafter  with  quickfilver.  Lond.  - 5- 

One  grain  of  Calomel  is  contained  in 

Powder  of  fcammony  with  calomel.  Lond.  - 4 

Compound  antimonial  pills.  Duh.  - - 2.7 

One  grain  of  the  pney  oxide  of  quichflver  is  contained  in 
Ointment  of  the  grey  oxide  of  quickfilver.  Edin.  grs.  4 

One  grain  of  the  red  oxide  of  quickflver  is  contained  in 
Ointment  of  red  oxide  of  quickfilver.  Edtn.  grs.  9 

One  grain  of  white  calx  of  quickfilver  is  contained  in  , 
Ointment  of  white  calx  o^quickfilver.  Lond.  grs.  13 

One  grain  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  contained  in 
Stronger  #intment  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  Edin.  grs.  5 

Ointment  of  nitrated  quickfilver.  Lond.  Duh.  - 5 

Milder  ointment  of  nitrate  of  quickfilver.  £d^..  13 


In  many  inftances  thefe  proportions  are  only  to  be  confidered 
as  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  they  are  calculated  from  the 

quantities*' 
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quantities  of  the  ingredients  taken  to  form  the  preparation,  not 
from  the  quantities  which  exift  in  it  after  it  is  formed.  The  nitrate 
of  mercury,  for  example,  in  the  different  ointments  yito  which  it 
enters,  is  ellimated  as  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  mercury  and 
nitrous  acid  employed  to  form  it,  although,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  preparation,  it  cannot  be  fo  much.  In  the  folutions  of  opium, 
the  opium  is  ellimated  as  equal  to  the  whole  quantity 'employed, 
although  not  above  two-thirds  of  it  be  diflblved.  Laftly,  no  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  lofs  by  evaporation ; and  hence,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  difference  by  calculation,  the  Edinburgh  troches  of 
liquorice  with  opium  contain  probably  as  much  opium  as  thofe  of 
Dublin ; for  the  former  being  made  with  fyrup,  they  will  lofe 
more  in  drying  than  the  latter,  which  are  made  with  extt»dl  of  li- 
quorice. 
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Tabi.e 
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Table  of  Names  changed  in  the  laft  Edition  of  the- 
London  Pharmacopoeia. 


Names  changedl 

A. 

ACETUM  fcillitlcum.' 

^thiops  mineralis. 

Aqua  aluminofa  bateana^ 
calcis  fimplex. 
cinnamomi  fimplex, 
rpirituofa. 

fortis. 

hordeata* 

juniperi  compollta. 
znenthas  piperitidis  fimpler. 

fpirituola. 
vulgaris  fimplex. 
fpirituofa. 

nucis  mofchate. 

piperis  JamaFcenfis* 
pulegii  fimplex. 

' fpirituofa. 
raphani  compofita, 
rofarum  damafcenarum, 
fapphirina. 
feminum  anethi. 

anifi  compofita. 
carui 

vitriolica  camphorata. 

Argenti  vivi  purificatio. 

Axungias  porcinx  curatio. 


Netu  Names. 

Acetum  fclllx. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  fulphurci. 

Aqua  alummis  compofita. 
calcis. 
cinnamomi. 

Spiritus  cionamomi. 

Acidtim  nitrofum  dilutum. 
Decoftum  hordei. 

Spiritus  juniperi  compofitus. 

Aqua  menthx  piperitidis 
Spiritus  menthae  piperitidis. 

Aqua  menth*  fativ® 

Spiritus  menth®  fativ* 

nuclei  fi;u6tus  myriftic®, 
five  nucis  mofchat*. 
Aqua  pimento, 
pulegii. 

Spiritus  pulegii. 

raphani  compofitus. 

Aqua  rofaj. 

cupri  ammonlatl. 
anethi. 

Spiritus  anifi  compofitus. 
carui. 

Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum  cam» 
phora. 

HydrargyrI  purificatio. 

Adipis  fuill®  prxparatio. 


% 


b; 


^ahle, 
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antes  changed, 

B. 

Balfamum  fulphuris  barbadenfe. 

fimplex. 

iraumaticum. 

C. 

Calx  antimonii. 

Cataplafma  e cymino. 

Caufticum  antimoniale. 

commune  forties, 
lunare. 

Ceratum  album. 

citrinum. 

epuloticum. 

Chalybis  rubigo  praeparata. 
Cinnabaris  faditia. 

Coagulum  aluminofum. 

'Confeftio  cardiaca  ^ 

Corau  cervi  calcinatio. 

D. 

JDecodum  album. 

commune  pro  clyftere. 
corticis  peruviani, 

pedtorale. 

E. 

Ele6larium  lenitivum. 

Elixir  aloes. 

myrrh®  -com  poll  turn . 
parcgoricum. 

Emplaftrum  ex  ammoniaco  cum 
mercurio. 

Emplaftrum  attrahens. 

cephalicum. 

commune. 

adhaelivum. 
commune  cum  gum- 
mi. 

commune  cum  mer- 
curio. 
e cymino. 
roborans. 
e fapone. 
flomachicum. 
veficatonum. 

Emulfio  communis. 

Ss 


New  Names. 

Petroleum  fulphuratum. 

Oleum  fulphuratum. 

Tin<ftura  benzoes  compofita. 

Antimonium  calcinatum. 
Cataplafma  cumini. 
Antimonium  muriatum. 

Calx  cum  kali  puro. 

Argentum  nitratum. 

Ceratum  fpermatis  ceti. 
refin®  flav®. 
lapidis  calaminarfs. 
Eerri  rubigo. 

Hydrargyrus  fulphuratus  ruber. 
Cataplafma  alummis. 

Confeftio  aromatica. 

Cornu  cervi  uftio. 


Becoflum  cornu  cervi. 

p?o  enemate. 
cinchon®  five  cortIcU 
peruviani. 

hordei  compofitum. 

Eleiluarium  fenn®. 

Tinflura  aloes  compofita. 

fabin®  compofita.’ 
opii  camphorata. 

Emplaftrum  ammoniaci  cum  hy- 
drargyro. 

Emplaftrum  cer®  compofitum. 

picis  burgundica 
compofitum. 
lithargyri. 

cum  refina. 
lithargyri  compofi- 
tum. 

lithargyri  cunt  hy- 
drargyro. 
cumini. 

thuris  compofitum. 
faponis. 

ladani  compofitum. 
cantharidls. 

Lac  amygd^lfe. 
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Exiraftum 
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Table  of  Names  changed' 


Names  changed. 

Ej:tra:)Suni  catharticum. 

ligni  eampechenfis. 

corticis-  peruviani. 

thebaicum  five  opiiun 
colatum. 

.. 

Flores  benzbint. 

martiales* 

Fotus  cemmuni^ 

% 

Htera  picra. 

I. 

Infufum  amarum  fimplex. 

fense  comotiunis. 

Julepum  e camphora. 
e cfeta. 
e mofcho. 

L. 

Linimentum  alburn. 

faponaceum. 

volatile. 

Lixivium  faponariuip'- 
tartari. 

M. 

Mel  segyptiacum. 
rolaceum. 

Mercurius  calcinatus. 

corrofivus  fublimatus. 
ruber. 

dulcis  fubllmatus. 
emeticus  flavus. 
praecipitatus  albus. 

_ N.  ^ 

Nitrup  vitriolatuni, 

O. 

Oleuin  petrolei  barbadenfis. 

terebinthinje  aethereum. 
Opium  colatum. 

Oxymel  Icilliticum. 
fimplex. 


Ne<w  Names. 

Extraftum  colocynthidls  compofi. 
turn. 

hasmatoxyli  five  ligni 
campechiani. 
cinchonae  five  corticis 
peruviani. 

Opium  purlficatum. 


Flores  benzoes. 

Ferrum  ammonlacale. 
Decoftum  pro  foinento. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canefta. 

Infufum  gentian®  compofitum. 

fenn®  tartarifattim. 
Miftura  camphorata. 
cretacea. 
mofchata. 


Unguentum  fpermatls  cetl. 
Linimentum  faponis. 

ammoni®. 

Aqua  kali  puri. 

kali  pr®parati. 

Oxymel  ®ruginis. 

Mel  rof®. 

Hydrargyrus  calcinatus. 

muriatus. 
nitratus  ryber. 

Calomelas. 

Hydrargyrus  vltriolatus. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba. 

Kali  vitriolatuni. 

Oleum  petrolei. 

terebinthinae  re(flificatum. 
Opium  purificatum. 

Oxymel  fcill®. 

Mel  acetatum. 

h 
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Names  changed. 

P. 

Pliilonium  londinenfe. 

Pilulx  aromaticaj. 
ecphraflicx. 
gummofx. 
rufi. 

PUlvis  e bolo  compofitus. 

cum  opio. 

e cerufla  compofitus. 
e chelis  cancrorum  compo- 
fitus. 

fternutatcrius, 

R. 

Rob  baccarum  fambucl. 

' S. 

Saccharum  faturni. 

6^1  abfinthii. 

catharticus  amarus. 

glauberi. 

diureticus. 

martis. 

tartar!. 

vitriol!. 

volatilis  falis  ammonlafi. 

Species  aromaticx. 

Spiritus  cornu  cervi. 

lavendulx  fimplex. 
nitri  duicis. 

glauberi. 
falls  ammoniac!, 
falis  ammoniac!  duicis* 
falis  marini  glauben. 
vinofus  camphoratus. 
vitriol!  duicis. 
volatilis  aromaticus. 
fcetidus. 

Sued  fcorbutlci. 

Syrupus  ex  althxa. 

e corticibus  aurantlorum. 
balfamicus. 
e meconio. 

^ rofarum  folutivi^s. 

T. 

Tabellx  cavdialgicx. 

Tartarugi  emeticum,. 

(olubile. 


New  Names. 

Confedlio  opiata. 

Pulvis  aloeticus  cum  gualaco. 

aloes  cum  ferro. 

Pilulx  Galbani  compofitx. 

aloes  cum  myrrha. 

Pulvis  cretx  compofitus. 

cum  opio. 

cerufTx. 

cancri  chelarum  compofi- 
, tus. 

afari  compofitus. 

Succus  baccx  fambuci  fpiffatus* 

CeruiTd  acetata. 

Kali  prxparatum. 

Magnefia  vitriolata. 

Natron  vitriolatum. 

Kali  acetatum. 

Ferrum  vitriolatum. 

Kali  prxparatum. 

Zlncum  vitriolatum. 

Ammonia  prxparata. 

Pulvis  aromaticus 
Liquor  volatilis  cornu  cer\ii. 
Spiritus  lavendulx. 

xtheris  nitrofi. 

Acidum  nitrofum. 

Aqua  ammonix.  ..ii 

Spiritus  ammonix. 

Acidum  muriaticum. 

Spiritus  camphoratus. 

xtheris  vitriolici. 
ammonix  compofitus. 
fcetidus. 

Succus  cachlearix  compofitus. 
Syrupus  althxx. 

corticis  aurantii. 
tolutanus. 
papaveris  aJbi, 
rol'x. 


Trochifcl  cretx. 
Antimonlum  tartarifatum. 
^Vali  tartarifatum. 


Tartarum 


Table^ 


Names  thanked. 

Tartarum  vitriolatum. 

Tinflura  amara. 

aromatica. 

corticis  peruviani  fim- 
plex. 

corticis  peruviani  volati- 
lis. 

foetida. 

florum  martialium. 
guaiacina  volatilis. 
japonica. 

martis  in  fpiritu  falis. 
melampodii. 
rhabarbari  fpirituofa. 
vinofa. 

rofarum. 

facra. 

ftomachica. 

thebaica. 

valeriansE  volatilis. 
Trochifci  bechici  albi. 

nigri. 

V. 

Vinum  antimoniale. 

chalybeatum. 

Unguentum  album. 

bafilicum  flavum. 
casruleum  fortius, 
caeruleum  mitius. 

, e gummi  elemi 

e mercurio  praecipi- 
tato. 

faturninum. 
fimplex. 
ad  veficatoria. 


New  Names. 

Kali  vitriolatum. 

Tinflura  gentians  compolita. 

cinnamomi  compofita. 
cinchons  five  corticis  pe- 
ruviani. 

cinchona,  five  corticis  pe- 
ruviani, ammoniata. 
afls  foetids 
ferri  ammoniacalis. 
guaiaci. 
catechu, 
ferri  muriati. 
hellebori  nigri. 
rhabarbari. 

Vinum  rhabarbari. 

Infufum  rofs. 

Vinum  aloes. 

Tindura  cardamomi  compofita. 
opii. 

valerians  ammoniata* 
Trochifci  amyli. 

glycyrrhizs. 

\ 

Vinum  antimonii. 
ferri. 

Unguentuip  cers. 

relins  flavae. 
hydrargyri  fortius, 
hydrargyri  mitius. 
elemi  compofitum. 
calcis  hydrargyri  al- 
bne. 

cerufisr  acetats. 
adipis  fuills. 
cantharidis. 


.•# 


Tabi,x 


Table  of  Names  changed,  and  of  fome  Synonimes,  in  the 
lajl  Edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 


Names  changed. 

A. 

Absinthium. 

Acetofa. 

Acetum  vini 
Acldum  vitriolicum.  ^ 

vitrioli  aromaticum. 

JEnigo. 

^ther  vitriolicus. 

^thiops  mineralis. 

Agaricus. 

Alkali  caufticum. 

fixum  foffile. 

vegetabile, 

volatile. 

Alumen. 

uftum. 

Ammonia  muriata. 

prsparata. 

Amygdala  dulcis. 

Angelica  fativa. 

Aniium. 

Antimonium. 

calcareo-phofphora' 

turn. 

muriatum. 

tartarifatum. 

Aqua  ammoni  . 

acetat3E. 

cauftica:. 

cupri  vitrlolati  compofita, 
vel  aqua  ftyptica. 
lixivia  cauftica, 
zinci  vitriolati. 

Arabicum  gummi. 

Argi  ntum  nitratum. 

/^I’enicum, 


New  Names', 

Artemisia  abfmthium,  v 
Rumex  acetofa. 

Acidum  acetofum. 

fulphuricum. 

aromaticum. 

Sub-Acetis  cupri. 
jEther  fulphuricus. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum. 
Boletus  igniarius. 

Potafla. 

Carbonas  fodae. 

potalTae  impurusi' 
ammoniae. 

Sulphas  aluminae. 

exficcatuS. 

Murias  ammoniae. 

Carbonas  ammoniae. 

Amygdalus  communis. 

Angelica  Archangelica. 
Pimpinella  anifum. 

Sulphuretum  antimonii. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  phofphate 
calcis. 

Murias  antimonii.  , 

Tartris  antimonii. 

Aqua  carbonatis  ammoniac, 
acetitis  ammOnioc. 
ammoniae. 

Solutio  fulphatis  cupri  compofita. 

Aqua  potafiae. 

Solutio  fulphatis  zinci. 

Gummi. mimofae  niloticae. 

Nitras  argenti. 

Oxidum  arfenici. 

Affa 
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‘Table  of  Nantes  changed 


Names  changed. 
Afa  foetida^ 

Aurantium  Hifpalenfe. 


Nenu  Names. 

Gummi-refina  ferulae  aflx 
Citrus  aurantium. 


Balfamum 


B. 

Canadenfe. 

Copaiba*. 

Gileadenfe. 

Peruvianum. 

Tolutanum. 

traumaticuDi. 


Bardana. 

Barilla. 

Barytes. 

Belladonn'a. 

Benzoinum. 

Biftorta. 

Borax. 

Butyrum  antimonii. 


Refina  pini  balfame*. 

copaiferte  officinalis, 
amyridis  Gileadenfis. 
Balfamum  myroxyli  peruiferi. 

toluiferae  balfami. 
Tinftura  benzocs  compofita. 
Ar<5Hum  lappa. 

Cafbonas  fodae  impurus. 
barytae. 

Atropa  belladonna. 

Balfamum  ftyracis  benzoes* 
Polygonum  biftorta. 

Boras  fodae. 

Murias  antimonii. 


C. 

Cajeputa. 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Calomelas. 

Calx  viva. 

Cancrorum  lapilli, 

Cantharis. 

Cardamomum  minus. 

Carduus  benedidus. 

Carica, 

Carvi. , 

Caryophylla  aromatica. 
rubra. 

Cafcarilla. 

Caffia  fiftularis. 

■ lignea. 

Catechu. 

paufticum  commune  acerrimum 
mitius. 

lunare. 

Centaurium  minus. 

Ceruifa. 

acetata. 

Cliamxmelum. 

Cicuta. 

Cinnabarls  faditia. 

Cinara  hortenfis. 

Cincres  clavellati. 

Cinnamomum. 

Coccinella. 

Colocynthis, 


Melaleuca  leucadendron. 

Acorus  calamus. 

Sub-Murias  hydraryyri. 

Calx. 

Carbonas  calcis  praeparatus, 
Meloe  veficatorius. 

Amomum  repens. 

Centaurea  benedida. 

Frudus  ficus  caricse. 

Carum  carvi. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticin, 
Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

Croton  eleutheria. 

Caffia  fiftula, 

Laurus  caffia. 

Extradum  mimofsc  catechu. 
Potalfa. 

cum  cake. 

Nitras  argenti. 

Gentiana  centaurium. 

Oxidum  plumbi  album. 

Acetis  plumbi. 

Anthemis  nobilis. 

Conium  maculatum. 

Sulphuretum  liydrargyri  rubrum. 
Cinara  fcolymus- 
Carbonas  potalfa:  iinpurus. 
Laurus  cinnamomum. 

Coccus  cadi. 

Cucumis  colocynthis. 

C'pr.fcdi(i 
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Names  changed. 

Confeflio  japoiiica, 

Contrayerva. 

Cortex  peruvianus. 

Creta  alba. 

Crocus  antimonii.  7 
metallorum.  y 
Cryftalli  tartari. 

Cucumis  agreftis. 

Cuprum  ammoniacumt 
vitriolatum. 

Cynofbatos. 

% 

D. 

Daucus  filveftris. 

Decoftum  chamsemeli  vd  com- 
mune, 
lignorum. 

Dens  leonis. 

E. 

El^erium. 

Eleftuarium  lenitivurr>. 

Elixir  paregoricum. 
facrum. 
falutis. 

ftomachicum. 

Emplaftrum  adhaefivum._ 
cereum. 

lithargyri  vd  com- 
^mune. 

lithargyri  compofi- 
lum  vd  roborans. 
veficatorium. 
Emulfio  commutiis. 

F. 

Ferri  rubigo. 

fquamsE  purificatsC. 

praeparatC. 

Ferrum  ammoniafnm, 
vitriolatum. 

uflum. 

Filix  mas. 

Flores  martiales. 
fulphuris. 
zinci. 

Fceniculum  dulcc. 


Neiv  Names. 

Eleftuarlum  catechu. 

Dorftenia  contrayerva. 

Cortex  cinchonas  officinalis. 
Carbonas  cakis. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  fulpliure 
per  nitratem  potafla:. 
Super-Tartris  potaflk. 

Frudlus  recens  momordlcas  elate- 
rii. 

Ammoniaretum  cupri. 

Sulphas  cupri. 

Frudtus  recens  rofae  caninae. 


Daucus  carota. 

Decodium  anthemidis  nobilis. 

guaiaci  officinalis  com- 
pofitus. 

Leontodon  taraxacum. 


Snccus  fpiffatus  momordicae  ela«> 
terii. 

Ele<fluarium  caffia:  fennae. 

Tindtura  opii  ammoniata. 
rhei  cum  aloe. 

.caffijE  lenn*  compofita. 
gentianas  compofita. 
Emplaftrum  refinofum. 

fimplex. 

oxidi  plumbi  femivi- 
trei. 

oxidi  ferri  rubri. 

. meloes  veficatorii.' 

Emulfio  amygdalae  communis. 

Carbonas  ferri. 

Ferri  oxidum  nigrum  purificatutn. 

praeparatum. 

Murias  ammonlae  et  ferri. 

Sulphas  ferri. 

Oxidum  ferri  rubrumi* 

Poly  podium  filix  mas. 

Marias  ammonife  et  ferri. 

Sulphur  fublimatum. 

Oxidum  zinci. 

Anetbum  fceniculum. 


G. 
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Table  of  Names  changed 


Names  changed. 

G. 

Galbanum. 

Genifta. 

Granata  malus. 

H. 

Helleborus  albus. 

Hepar  fulphuris. 

Hippocaftanum. 

Hydrargyrus  acetatus. 

xnuriatus  corrofivus. 
mitis. 
pracipita- 
tus. 

Uitratus  ruber. 

prsecipitatus  cinere- 
ua. 

fulphuratus  niger. 
vitriolatus  flavus. 

I. 

Infufum  amarum. 

Tofarum. 

J. 

Jalap  a. 

L. 

Lapis  calaminaris. 

Lavendula. 

Laudanum  liquidum. 

Lignum  Campechenfe. 

Limon. 

Linimentum  anodynum  vel  opia- 
tum 

aqua:  calcis. 
faponaceum. 
volatile. 

Lithargyrus. 

Lixiva  acetata. 
e tartaro. 
purificata. 
tartarilata. 
vitriolata. 

fulphurea- 

Lixivium  caufticuiMt 


New  Names. 

Gummi-refina  bubonis  galbani. 
Spartium  fcoparium, 

Punica  granatum. 

Veratrum  album. 

Sulphuretum  pota/Ta:. 

.Siculus  hippocaftanum. 

Acetis  hydrargyri. 

Murias  hydrargyri. 

Sub-Murias  hydrargyri, 

praecipi- 

r\  tatus. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum  per 
acidum  nitricum. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  cinereum. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum. 
Sub- Sulphas  hydrargyri  flavus. 

Infufum  gemianae  lutes  compofi. 
turn. 

rofs  Gallics. 

Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Carbonas  zinci  impurus. 
Lavandula  fpica. 

Tindtura  opii. 

Lignum  Haematoxyli  Campechi- 
ani. 

Frudtus  citri  medic*. 

Tindtura  faponis  cum  opio. 

Oleum  lini  cum  cake. 

Tindlura  faponis. 

Oleum  amnioniatum. 

Oxidum  plumbi  femivitreum. 
Acetis  potaflae. 

Carbonas  potaflae  purilTimus, 
Carbonas  potaflae. 

Tartris  potaflae. 

Sulphas  potaflae. 

cum  fulphure. 

Aqua  potafl*. 


M. 
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Names  changed. 

M. 

Magnefia  alba. 

ufta. 

vitriolata. 

Majorana. 

Manna. 

Malliche. 

Melampodium. 

Mercurius. 

praecipitatus  ruber, 
iublimatus  corrofivus. 

Mezereum. 

Minium. 

Murla. 

N. 

Nafturtium  aquaticum. 

Nitrum.  , 

Nux  mofehata. 


O. 

Olea  ftillatitia. 

Oleum  fuccini  reftificatum. 

terebinthins  reijificatum. 

Olibanum. 

Oliva.  • 

P. 

Palma. 

Petroleum  Barbadfenfe. 
Petrofelinum. 

Pilula;  cupri. 

thebaicse. 

Pimento  W piper  Jamalcenfis. 
Piper  Indicum. 

Pix  Burgundica.  ; 

Plumbum  uftum. 

Potio  cretacea.  . 

Prunus  Gallica. 

Pulegium. 

Pulvis  antimoniallsi 

cretaceusi, 

Doveri. 

Pyrethrum. 


Nem  Names. 

* 

Carbonas  magnefis. 

Magnefia. 

Sulphas  magnefiae. 

Origanum  iTiajorana. 

Succus  concretus  fraxini  orni. 
Refina  piftachite  lentifei. 
Helleborus  niger. 
Hydrargyrus. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 
Murias  hydrargyri, 

Daphne  mezereum. 

Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum., 
Murias  fod*. 


Sifymbrium  nafturtium. 

Nitras  potaflae. 

Nucleus  fruiftiis  myriftica  mofeha- 
t2e. 


Olea  volatilia. 

Oleum  fuccini  purlflimum. 

terebinthinjE  volatile  purlf- 
fimum. 

Gummi-refina  juniperi  lycia:. 

Olea  Europasa. 

Cocos  butyracea.  ' 

Bitumen  petroleum. 

Apium  petrofelinum. 

Pilulas  ammoniareti  cuprL 
opiatte. 

Myrtus  pimenta. 

Capficum  annuum. 

Refina  pini  abietis. 

Oxidum  plumbi  femivltreum. 
Potio  carbonatis  calcis. 

Prunus  domeftica. 

Mentha  pulegium. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  phofphate 
calcis. 

Pulvis  carbonatis  calcis  compofi-- 
tus. 

ipecacuanhre  et  opii, 
Anthemis  pyrethrum. 

R. 


6^4  Table  of  Names  changed 

N'amet  changed.  iWw  Namet. 


R. 

Raphanus  rufticanus. 
Relina  alba. 
Rhabarbarum. 

Rofa  pallida, 
rubra. 

Rubigo  fern  praeparata. 


Cochlearia  armoracia. 
Refina  pini. 

Rheum  palmatum. 

Rofa  centifolia. 

Gallica. 

Garbonas  ferri  prasparatus. 


S. 

Sabina. 

Sacclianim  faturnl. 

Sal  alkalinus  fixus  foffilis. 

vegetabills. 

ammoniacus. 
catharticus  amarus. 
cornu  cervi. 

Glauber  I. 

Tnarinus  Hifpanus. 
polychreftus. 

Rupellenfis. 

fuccini. 

tartari. 

Sanguis  draconis. 

Santalum  rubrum. 
Santonicum. 

Sarfaparilla. 

Saffafras. 

Scammonium. 

Seneka. 

Senna. 

Serpentaria  Virginiana. 
Simarouba. 

Sinapi  album. 
jSoda. 

muriata. 

phofphorata. 

tartarifata. 

vitriolata. 

Splrltus  setheris  vitriolici. 
ammoniJE. 

aromaticus. 
fcctidus. 
'ccrnu  cervi. 

Mindereri. 
vinofus  recTiificatu^. 
tenuior. 
camphoratus. 


Juniperus  fabina. 

Acetis  pIumbL 
Carbonas  {odx. 

potaffie. 

Murias  ammoniae; 

Sulphas  magnefias. 

Carbonas  ammonias. 

Sulphas  fodae. 

Murias  fodas. 

Sulphas  potafTae  cum  fulphurc'. 
Tartris  potaffse  et  fodae. 

Acidum  fuccinicum. 

Carbonas  I potalTae  puriffimus. 
Refina  pterocarpi  draconis. 
Pterocarpus  fantalinus. 

Artemifia  fantoriicum. 

Smilax  farfaparilla. 

Laurus  {klTafras. 

Gummi-refina  convolvuli  {casnmo- 
nise. 

Polygala  fenega. 

Caffia  fenna. 

Ariftolochla  ferpentaria. 

Quaffia  fimaruba. 

Sinapis  alba. 

Carbonas  fodas. 

Murias  fod'e. 

Phofphas  fodx. 

Tartris  potaflie  et  fodte. 

Sulphas  fodae. 

JEther  fulphuricus  cum  alcohole. 

, Alcohol  ammoniatum. 

aromaticum. 

foetidum. 

Aqua  carbonatis  animoniie, 
acctltis  ammoniae. 

Alcohol. 

dilutum. 

Tinflura  camphorx. 

Staphifagria. 
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Names  changed- 

Staphifagria. 

Stramonium. 

Sulphur  antimonii  prsecipitatum.  1 
V auratum  antimonii.  j 
Syrupus  balfamicus  w/Tolutanus. 
papaveris  albi. 

T. 

Taraxacum. 

Tartarus  crudus. 

Tartar!  cryftalli. 

Tartarum  folubile. 

vltriolatum. 

Tartarus  emeticus. 

Terebinthina  Veneta. 

Terra  Japonica. 

Tinftura  aloes  vitriolata. 
aromatica. 

ferrl. 

cantharidum. 

Japonica. 
rhei  amara. 
facra. 

Tolutana.  * 
Toxicodendron. 

Tiagacantha. 

Trifolium. 

Trochil'ci  Arabici. 

Turpethum  minerale. 

Tutla. 

U. 

Unguentum  album  vel  ceruflse. 
ceruginis. 
cosruleum. 
citrinum., 

epifpafticum  fortius. 

mitius. 

faturnlnum. 

tutiae. 

Uva  pafla. 

urli.  > ■ 

V. 

Valeriana  fylveftrU. 

Vinum  alarum. 


Ne>u)  Names. 

Delphinium  ftaphifagria. 

Datura  ftramonium. 

Sulphuretum  antimonii  prceclpital 
turn. 

Syrupus  tolulferse  balfami. 

papaveris  fomnlferi. 

Leontodon  taraxacum. 
Super-Tartris  potafTie  impurus. 

potaffae.  * 
Tartris  potaffae. 

Sulphas  potalTae. 

Tartris  antimonii. 

Relina  pini  laricis. 

Extraftum  mimofae  catechu. 
Tinftura  aloes  stherea. 

lauri  cinnamomi  compo- 
fita. 

muriatis  ferri. 
meloes  veficatorii. 
mimofas  catechu, 
rhei  cum  gentiana. 
Vinum  aloes  focotorinae. 

Tinftura  toluiferos  balfami. 

Rhus  toxicodendron. 

Gummi  aftragali  tragacanthss. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

Trochifci  gummofi. 

Sub-Sulphas  hydrargyri  flavus. 
Oxidum  zinci  impurum. 

Unguentum  oxidi  plumbi  albi. 

fub-Acetitis  cupri. 
hydrargyri. 

' nitratis  hydrargyri. 

pulveris  meloes  vefi- 
catorii, 

infufi  meloes  vefica* 
torii. 

acetitis  plumbi. 
oxidi  zinci  impuri. 
pruftus  ficcatus  vitis  viniferi. 
Arbutus  uva  urfi. 

I 

Valeriana  officinalis. 

Viaum  ^entianae  ccmpofltum. 

ViaUir 
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Names  changed. 

Vinum  antimoniale. 
/yitriolum  album. 

• coeruleum. 

viride. 

Vitrum  antimonii. 

ceratum. 

W. 

Winteranus  cortex. 

Z. 

ZIncum  uftum. 

vitriolatura. 

Zingiber. 


Ne<U}  Names. 

Vinum  tartritis  antimonii. 

Sulphas  zinci, 
cupri. 
ferri. 

Oxidum  anti  onii  cum  fulphurcf 
vitrificatum 

antimonii  vitrificatum 
cum  cera. 


Cortex  Winterz  aromaticai. 


Oxidum  ziaci. 
Sulphas  zinci 
Amomum  zingiber. 


N*te. — (^Edin.)  In  thefe  Indexes  of  changed  names,  fearing  left  I 
they  might  become  too  long,  andfatisfied  if  every  polTible  error  might; 
be  avoided,  we  have  only  introduced  thofe  fimples  of  which  we  have* 
changed  the  principal  and  common  names,  called  in  natural  hiftory* 
Generic  Naines;  fuch  as  Anethum  fueniculum  for  Foeniculum,  Anthe-- 
mis  nobilis  for  Chamasmelum,  Gentiana  Centaureum  for  Centauriumi 
minus;  but  we  have  omitted  all  thofe  fimp’es  whofe  former  generic: 
names  remain,  and  to  which  we  have  only  added  their  fpecific  or  triviall 
names,  fuch  as  Digitalis  purpurea.  Rheum  palmatum,  Papaver  fomni-- 
ferum. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  we  have  thought  it  fufficient  to  introduce  into* 
thefe  Indexes  the  changed  nanie  of  every  fimple,  having  generally 
omitted  the  titles  of  the  preparations  and  compofitions  which  arer 
formed  of  them.  Thus,  we  have  mentioned,  that  Laurus  Cinnamomum  i 
is  to  be  ufed  in  place  of  Cinnamomum  ; but  we  have  omitted  the 
Aqua,  Spiritus,  and  Tinftura  Lauri  Cinnamorai,  trufting  that  their 
new  names  cannot  be  a fource  of  doubt  or  error  to  any  perfon. 
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Page 

Absorption  74 

Abftra6lion  70 

Acetated  cerufe  475 

kali  ^ 385 

vegetable  alkali  z^. 

quicklilver  ' 435 

Acetates  43 

Acetic  acid'  ^ zb. 

Acetite  of  lead  475 

of  potafs  384 

of  quicklilver  454 

Acetites  ’ 43 

Acetous  acid  43,  370 

Acetous  acid,  diftilled  368 

impure  123 

ftrong  369 

Acetous  fermentation  83 

Acidification  79 

Acids  13 

Aconite  126 

Adhefive  plaller  640 

Adipocere  37 

j^thiops  mineral  472 

Affinity,  laws  of  2 

Agaric,  female  169 

Aggregation,  forms  of  2 

Albumen  ' 41 

Alcohol  ^ 34,  128,  483 

diluted  130' 

Alkali,  fixed  miqeral  177 

foffil,  purified  392 

mild  393 

vegetable  caullic  378 

mild  381 

volatile  mild  403 

AJkalies  375 

Alkanet  143 

T 


Page 

Alloys  i 4 

Almond  13^ 

emulfion,  or^milk  549 
oil  300 

Aloes  , 133 

Aloetic  pills  620 

wine  585 

Alum  312 

burnt  - 421 

curd  627 

.purified  421 

water,  compound  482 

Alumina  ^ io 

Amalgams  ' 24 

Amber  311 

prepared  413 

Ammonia  13,  18 

prepared  402 

Ammoniacal  copper  442 

I iron  430 

Ammoniac,  gum  136 

Ammoniaret  of  copper  442 

Ammoniated  alcohol  401: 

oil  501 

Amnates  46 

Amnic  acid  z'b. 

Angelica  144 

Anguftura  ^ 143 

Animal  oil  317 

Anife  276 

Anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman  486 
liniment  3-6 

Antimonial  pills,  compound  626 
powder  432 

wine  436 

Antimoniated  fulphur, 

brown  426 

t Antimoniated 


^8  ENG 

. , - 
Antimoniatea  fulphur, 

orange  427 
tartar  433 

Antimony  27,  147 

calcined  by  nitre  423 
Antimony,  prepared  415,  422 
Apparatus  55 

Arabiq  emuHion  550 

Ardent  fpirit  483 

Aromatic  ammoniated  alco- 

' hoi  581 

eleftuary,  61 1 

confection  ih. 

powder  600 

fulphuric  ether 
with  alcohol  579 
fulphuric  acid  5 79 
tinCture  569 

vinegar  554 

Arfepic  28,  15b 

acid  3 1 

Arfenious  acid  31,  156 

Arfeniate  of  potafs  160 

Affeniates  31 

Arfenite  of  potafs  139 

Arfenites  31 

Artichoke  215 

Afarabacca  163 

Alh-coloured  powder  of 

quickfilver  . 465 

Affa  foetida  225 

Atmofpheric  air  17 

Attraction,  fpecies  of  i 

Azotic  gas  16 


B 


Balauftine 

289 

Balm 

252 

Balfam  of  Canada 

276 

of  Copaivi 

207 

, of  Gilead 

j 42 

of  Peru 

2:2 

of  Tolu 

318 

Balfamic  f^'iiip 

545 

. I S H 

Page 

Barberry 

167 

Barbadoes  aloes 

134 

tar 

168 

Barilla 

Barley 

233 

water 

531 

Barras 

277 

Baryta 

12 

Bay-tree 

247 

Bears-foot 

232 

Beaver 

182 

Beluga 

120 

benzoates 

45 

Benzoic  acid 

45>  3:1 

Benzoin 

■ 310 

Birch 

167 

Bifmuth 

27 

Biftort 

285 

Bitter  apple 

2n 

Bitter  infulion 

5^3 

Bitter-fweet 

306 

Bitter  wine 

5S6 

Bliftering  plafter 

637 

Blue  ointment 

^43 

Bole,  French. 

169 

Boracic  acid  ~ 

33 

Borates 

ih. 

Bora^ 

310 

Brooklime 

322 

Broom 

307 

Bryony 

170 

Buckthorn,  purging 

291 

Burdock 

153 

Burgundy  pitch 

^ Burgundy  pitch  plafter, 

com- 

pound 

634 

C 


Caballine  aloes  134 

Cabbage  tree  bark  228 

Cajepiit  251 

Calamine  325 

cerate  648 

prepared  415,480 


Calcined 


INDEX. 


Page 
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Page 

Calcined  antimony 

437 

Caflla  bark 

244 

• magnefia 

408 

tree 

z8o 

quickfilver 

467 

water 

509 

zinc 

479 

Caflor 

182 

Calomel 

459 

oil  295 

, 500 

Caloric 

4 

Cataplafms 

627 

Calx  of  antimony,  precipita 

of  alum 

zb. 

ted 

431 

of  cumin 

ib. 

of  quicldilver,  white 

464 

of  muftard 

628 

Camphor  38, 

245 

Catechu 

255 

liniment,  comp. 

580 

Caullic,  common,  ftrongeft  378 

Camphorated  acetous  acid 

555 

milder 

380 

emullion  or 

lunar 

438 

mixture 

550 

Caviare 

1^5 

liniment. 

580 

Cayenne  pepper 

173 

oil 

50a 

Centaury,  fmaller 

188 

fpirit 

56a 

Cerated  glafs  of  antimony 

425 

Camphorates 

45 

Cerate  of  acetated  lifharge, 

1 * 

Camphoric  acid 

tb. 

compound 

643 

Canella 

173 

of  cantharides 

636 

Caoutchouc 

40 

of  impure  carbonate 

Caraway 

179 

of  zinc 

648 

Carbon 

18 

of  foap 

641 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

400 

of  fpermaceti 

631 

of  baryta 

175 

of  yellow  refin 

632 

of  iron 

445 

fimple 

631 

precipitated  446 

Cerufe 

283 

of  lime 

1 76 

Chamomile 

245 

prepared  415 

Chalk 

176 

of  magnefia 

419 

potion  or  raixtuje 

552 

. of  potafs 

380 

powder 

601 

pure 

381 

prepared 

415 

impure 

176 

Chalybeate  wine 

452 

of  foda 

392 

Charcoal 

20 

impure 

177 

Charring 

64 

of  zinc,  impure 

325 

Chemiftry,  epitome  of 

I 

prepared  480 

Chefnut,  horfe 

128 

Carbonates  aq. 

‘74 

Chian  turpentine  ^ 

28^ 

Carbonic  acid 

374 

Chromates 

31 

gas 

29 

Chromic  acid 

ib. 

oxide  gas 

20 

Chromum 

28 

Carbonous  oxide 

zb. 

Cinchona  bark 

189 

Carburetted  hydrogen 

34 

• Carribaean 

195 

Cardamom,  lefl'er 

139 

Cinnabar,  faditious 

473 

Carrot,  wild 

217 

Cinnamon 

244 

Ca  fear  ilia 

210 

water 

509 

• T t a CincjuefoiJj 
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Cinquefoil,  common 

Page 

287 

Circulation 

67.  74 

Citrates 

44 

Citric  acid 

ib. 

Clarification 

Claflification  of  fimple  fub-  , 

ftances 

3 

Clove  gillyflower 

218 

Clove-tree 

221 

Coagulation 

71 

Cobalt 

27 

Cochineal 

200 

Cohobation 

70 

Colleftion  of  fimples 

47 

Colomba 

203 

Colophony 

278 

Coloquintida 

211 

Colouring  fermentation 
Colt’s-foot 

83 

320 

Columbates 

32 

Columbic  acid 

3* 

Columbium 

28 

Combination 

Combuftion 

i5»,78 

Compounds,  primary  and 

fecondary 

4 

Concentration 

65 

Condenfation 

ih. 

Confections 

610 

Congelation 

7* 

Conferve  of  arum 

609 

of  orange  peel 

608 

of  hips 

ib. 

of  rofe-buds 

ib. 

of  fea-wormwood  ib. 

of  floes 

609 

of  fquills 

610 

of  wood-forrel 

608 

Contrayerva 

220 

Copper 

Copperas 

224 

Coral,  red 

239 

prepared 

415 

Coriander 

208 

Cork 

40 

Co  witch 

220 

Page 

Crab  172 

Crab's  claws  ih, 

prepared  415 

eyes  172 

prepared  415 

ftones  172,  415 

Craw-filh  17^ 

Cream  of  tartar  314 

Creffes,  water  3'^S 

Crocus  of  antimony  423 

Crucibles  62 

CryftalHzation  76 

Cryftals  of  tartar  3*4 

Cubebs  281 

Cucumber,  wild  256 

Cumin  212 

plafter  634 

Currant,  black  295 

red  ib. 


D 

Damfon,  bitter  289 

Dandelion  248 

Decantation  53 

Decoftion  74 

of  barley  531 

com- 
pound ib. 
of  cabbage  tree 
bark  530 

of  chamomile  538 
of  elm  533 

of  guaiacum, com- 
pound 530 

of  hartlhorn  553 
of  hellebore, 
white  531 

of  marlh mallows  527 
of  mezereon  530 
of  Peruvian  bark  529 
of  farfaparilJa  532 
com- 
pound 533 
of  feneka  532 

Decoftion 

i 


Page 

Page 

Decoftioii  for  fomentation 

528 

Flutriation 

53 

for  glyfters 

ib. 

Emuilioiis 

5^9 

Decompofition 

74 

i^muifion,  almond 

lb. 

Decrepitation 

65 

Arabic 

ib. 

Deflagration 

79 

camphorated 

550 

Deliquefcence 

73 

of  alia  foetida 

551 

Dephlegmatlon 

70 

ot  gum  ammoniac  ib. 

Defpumation 

55 

Epifpaltic  ointment,  mud 

635 

Digeftion 

74 

Itronger 

636 

Dill 

M3 

Epfom 

fait, 

3*3 

water  , 

509 

Epulotic  cerate 

648 

Difoxygenizement 

81 

Erygnc 

221 

DiflTolution 

75 

Ether, 

• 35» 

484 

Dillillation 

66 

Evaporation 

64 

Diuretic  fait 

385 

Expreflion 

54 

Dover’s  powder 

603 

Exliccation 

65 

Dragon’s  blood 

288 

of  llmples 

47 

Drying  of  herbs  and  flowers  491 

Extradl  of  aloes 

592 

of  black  hellebore 

591 

of  broom  tops 

592 

E 

of  cafcarilla,  refi- 

nous 

595 

Earthen  ware 

of  chamomile 

59^ 

Earths 

10 

of  cinchona 

593 

Edulcoration 

73 

of  coloquintida, 

Effervefcence 

75 

compound 

59^ 

Efflorefcence 

73 

of  gentian 

591 

275 

of  jalap 

59^ 

Ihells,  prepared 

416 

of  lead 

477 

Elaterium 

497 

of  liquorice  229, 

591 

Elder,  common 

301 

of  logwood 

5?^ 

rob 

497 

of  oak  bark 

ib. 

ointment 

635 

of  opium 

594 

Elecampane 

238 

of  Peruvian  bark 

593 

Eleftricity 

8 

of  Peruvian  bark. 

Electuary  of  caflia 

612 

hard 

10. 

of  catechu 

613 

of  Peruvian  bark, 

com- 

foft 

ib. 

pound  614 

of  Peruvian  bark 

of  opium 

615 

with  the  refin 

59S 

of  fcammony 

614 

of  red  Peruvian 

of  fenna 

613 

bark,  refinous 

ib. 

Elemi 

141 

of  rue 

591 

Eleutherla 

210  » 

of  favin 

592 

Elixir  of  health 

563 

of  fenna 

591 

Elm 

320 

of  white  poppy 

59* 

Tt 

Extras 

6’jz 
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Page 

Extraft  of  wild  valerian. 

Galvanifra 

Page 

9 

refinous 

596 

Gamboge 

308 

Extradlion 

73 

Garlic 

131 

_Extra£live 

40 

Gafeous  oxide  of  carbon 

0 

20 

Gelatine 

40 

Gentian 

227 

F 

German  leopard’s  bang 

154 

/ 

Germander,  water 

318 

Fat 

315 

Ginger 

138, 

Fennel,  fweet 

144 

Ginfeng 

269 

water 

509 

Glafs 

13 

Fenugreek 

3'9 

of  antimony 

424 

Fermentation 

82 

Glauber’s  fait 

• 396 

Fern,  male 

283 

Glucina 

II 

Fibrine 

41 

Gold 

24 

Fig 

226 

Golden  root 

307 

Filtration 

53 

Goofe-fat 

^43 

Fir,  hemlock 

276 

Granulation 

52 

Scotch 

277 

Grapes 

322 

fpruce 

276 

. Groats 

166 

Fixed  oils 

35»  499 

Guaiac 

230 

Flax,  common 

249 

Gum 

39 

purging 

ib. 

ammoniac,  purified 

598 

Flowers 

319 

Arabic 

256 

of  benzoin 

371 

plafter 

640 

of  fuiphur,  walked  359 

refins,  properties  of 

242 

of  zinc 

479 

- tragacanth 

164 

Fluates 

•> 

troches 

6i8 

Fluoric  acid  gas 

ib. 

Fov/1 

275 

Foxglove 

218 

H. 

Frankincenfe,  common 

276 

Fuel 

59 

’Hartlhorn 

188 

Fumitory,  common 

227 

burnt 

418 

Furnaces 

60 

Heat 

59 

Fulion 

61 

Hellebore,  black 

232 

white 

321 ' 

/ 

Hemlock 

204 

G 

/ 

Hepatic  aloes 

134 

Hepatized  ammonia 

410 

Gaddlina 

II 

Henbane,  black 

236 

Galbanum 

170 

Hips 

297 

Galipot 

27,7 

Hog 

3«5 

Gallates  , 

44 

Hogs-lard,  prepared 

629 

Gallic  acid 

ib. 

Honey 

251 

Galls  " 

291 

acetated  546 

T-T  r»n 

Honey 
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Page 

I’age 

Honey,  clarified 

54(5 

Ironated  wxne  * 

452 

of  rofes 

547 

Ilingias 

I2S 

of  fquills 

548 

Horehound,  white 

250 

• J 

Horfe-chefniit 

128 

radilh 

202 

Hydro-carbonates 

34 

2o6 

Hydrogen 

17 

Japonic  confection 

614 

Hydroguret  of  nitrogen 

18 

infufion 

524 

Hydroguretted  pholphocus 

22 

39 

fulphur 

21 

Juice  of  blfick  currant,  lU- 

496 

Hydrofulphuret  of  ammonia  4 9 

fpili’ated 

Hyper-oxygenized  muriates 

; 32 

of  deadly  nightfhade, 

ih. 

muriatic 

infpiffated 

acid 

ib. 

of  elder,  infpiffated 

ib. 

Hyffop 

238 

of  hemlock,  infpiffa- 

ih. 

hedge 

229 

ted 

of  henbane,  infpiffated  tb. 

of  lemon,  infpiffated 

lb. 

I 

of  poifonpus  lettuce, 

infpiffated 

ib. 

Incombuftible  coal 

20 

of  fcurvygrafs,  com- 

Inflammation . 15 

.78 

pound 

495 

Infufion 

74 

of  wild  cucumber. 

Infufions 

522 

compound 

497 

of  catechu 

524 

of  wolfsbane 

496 

of  cinchona 

522 

Juniper 

240 

of  foxglove 
of  gentian,  com- 

523 

ih. 

pound 

K 

of  Peruvian  bark 

522 

of  rhubarb 

524 

Kali,  pure 

378 

of  rofes 

5^3 

prepared 

380 

of  fenna,  Ample 

526 

Kermes.  mineral 

426 

tartari- 

Kipo 

242 

zed 

ib. 

. j of  tamarinds  with 

fenna 

ib. 

- L 

InfpiflTation 

65 

- 

Ipecacuan 

184 

Laccates 

45 

Iron  25? 

222 

Laccic  acid 

ib. 

filings 

223 

Laftates 

44. 

purified 

444 

Lftftic  acid 

lb. 

fcales  of 

224 

Ladanum 

197 

purified 

444 

plafter,  compound  634 

T 

t 4 Ladies 
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Ladies  fmoch 

Larch 

Lard 

Laudanum 

Laurel 

Lavender 

Lead 

Lemon 

Lemon-peel  water 
Lenitive  eledluary 
Leopards-bane,  German 
Lettuce,  wild 
Levigation 
Ley,  cauftic 
mild 
Light 
Lignin  i 
Lily,  white 
Lime 

water 

with  pure  kali 
Liniment  of  ammonia 


Page 

179 

276 

315 

573 

247 

248 
26,  282 

199 

509 

613 

*54 

243 

52 

375 

383 
6 
40 
248 
II,  171 

4‘3 

380 

501 


Litharge  plafter  with  quick- 
lilver 

Liver  of  fulphur 
Lixiviation 
Logwood 
Lobelia 
Lunar  cauftic 
Lutes 


Page 


645 

389 

73 

231 

249 

438 

57 


ftrong- 


Linfeed 


ftmple 


er 


oil 


ih. 

629 

249 

500 

502 

62 

573 


wifli  lime 
Liquefadlion 
Liquid  laudanum 
Liquor  of  acetated  volatile 
alkali 

of  ammoniated  cop- 
per 

of  cauftic  volatile 
alkali 

of  mildeft  vegetable 
alkali  383 

of  mild  volatile  al- 
kali 

liquor,  volatile,  of 
hartlhorn 

Liquorice 


408 

443 

399 


405 


Litharge 


ih. 
228 
284 

plafter  639 

with  refm  640 


M 

Mace 

Maceration 
Mackaw  tree 
Madder 
Manganefe 

Magnefia  1 1 

alba 
calcined 
Magnetifm 
Mahogany 
Malic  acid 
Malates 
Manna 

Marjoram,  fweet 
wild 

Marfti-mallow 
Mai  ih- trefoil 
Martial  flowers 
Maftich 

Syrian  herb 
Meafiu'es 

Mechanical  operations  of 
pharmacy 

Mercurial  ointment,  milder 
ftrong- 
er 

pills 

Mercury 
Metals  ' 

Mezereon 

Millipeds,  prepared 

MolalTes 

Moiybdates 


261 

74 
202 
297 
• 27 
> 418 
419 
ih. 
9 

316 

44 

ib. 

226 

268 

lb. 

136 

254 

450 

282 

317 

5» 

644 

ih. 

623 

233 

22 

216 

493 

299 

31 


Molybdenum 


INDEX. 


Page 


Molybdenunj  28 

Molybdic  acid  31 

Monk’s-hood  126 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  533 
tragacanthj3i 
of  quince  feeds  536 
of  Itarch  334 

Mucites  45 

Mucous  acid  44 

Mulberry  257 

Muriate  238 

Muriates  32 

Muriate  of  ammonia  239 

and  i- 
ron  430 

of  antimony  430 

of  baryta  4 10 

of  quicklilver  457 

of  foda  260 

dried  396 

Muriated  quicklilver^  cor- 
rofive  437 

mild  462 
quicklilver,  mild, 
precipitated  ih. 

Quicklilver,  mild, 
fublimated  459 

Muriatic  acid  366 

gas  32 

Mulk  237 

mixture  332 

Mullard  cataplafm  628 

common  304 

white  _ 303 

Mutton-fuet  269 

prepared  629 

Myrrh  263 

N 

Natron,  prepared  393 

Nettle  320 

Nickel  27 

Nightlhade,  deadly  164 

Nitrates  2q 


Nitrate 

of  potafs 
of  filver 

Nitrated  quicklilver, 
filver 

Nitre 

purified 

Nitric  acid  ^ 

oxide  gas 
Nitrous  acid 

diluted 
oxide  gas 

Nitrites 

Nitrogen 

Nutmeg 


red 
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Page 

265 
266,  387 

438 

469 

438 

266 

3^7 
29,  363 

17 

29,  3^2 

3^3 

17 

29 

16 

i6i 


O 

Oak 

Oats 

Oil  of  alrnond 
of  amber 

reftified 

of  anife 
• of  cajeput 
of  caraway 
of  caftor 
of  fennel  feeds 
flowers 

of  hartlhorn  . , 
redHfied 

of  juniper-berries 
of  lavender 
of  linfeed 
of  muftard 
of  mace 
of  olives 
of  origanum 
of  pennyroyal 
of  peppermint 
of  petroleum 
of  pimento 
of  rofemary 
of  rue 
of  falTafras 
of  favin 


249, 


290 

166 

500 

37a 

516 

51* 

25* 

500 

511 

25. 

405 

517' 

511 

500 

3CO 

262 

267 

- 2'5. 

tb, 

516 

ib. 

ih. 

ib. 

ib. 

Oil 
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Oil  of  fpearmint 

Page 

511 

of  turpentine 

lb. 

reftified 

of  turpentine 

276 

of  vitriol 

124 

of  wine 

486 

Oils,  fixed 

35 

volatile 

, 37 

Oily  ethereal  liquor 

486 

Ointment  of  acetated  cerufe  642 

of  acetite  of  lead 

ib. 

of  elemi,  com- 

pound. 

633 

of  grey  oxide  of 

quickfilver 

644 

of  hogs- lard 

630 

of  impure  oxide 

of  zinc 

648 

of  infufion  of  can- 

tharides 

635 

of  nitrate  of  quick 

filver 

646 

of  nitrate  of  quick 

filver,  milder 

647 

of  nitrous  acid 

S'?  8 

of  oxide  of  zinc 

648 

of  powderof  Spa- 

nilh  flies 

636 

of  quickfilver  , 

643 

of  red  oxide  of 

quickfilver 

646 

of  Spanilh  flies 

695 

of  fpermaceti 

630 

’ of  fub-acetite  of 

copper 

647  ■ 

of  tar 

633 

of  tutty 

648 

of  wax 

630 

of  white  calx  of 

quickfilver 

646 

of  ^hite  helle- 

bore 

638 

of  white  oxide 

of  lead 

642 

of  yellow  refill 

631 

fimple 

630 

Ointment,  white  642 

Olibanum  241 

Olive  267 

Onion 

Opiate  eledluary  615 

powder  604 

Opium  270 

pills  625 

purified  596 

Opoponax  274 

Orange  197 

peel  water  508 

Orris  Florentine  239 

Oxalic  acid  43 

Oxalates  ih. 

Oxides  _ 13 


Oxide  of  antimony,  with 

phofphate  of  lime  432 
of  antimony,  with 
fulphur,  by  ni- 


trate of  potafs  423 

of  arfenic  156 

of  iron,  black,  puri- 
fied 444 

red  448 

of  lead,  white  283 

red  ih. 

femivitri- 

fied  284 

of  quickfilver,  alh- 
coloured  . 46  5 

of  quickfilver,  red, 
by  nitric  acid  468 

of  fulphur  2 1 

of  zinc  478 

-impure  325 

prepared  480 
Oxidizement  79 

Oxygen  14 

Oxygenized  muriates  32 

muriatic  acid  367 

muriatic  acid 
gas  32 

Oxygenizement  14,  78 

Oxymel  fimple  546 

Oylter  208 


Oyller 


INDEX. 


t 


Page 


Oyfter  fliells  prepared  4^5 

P . 

Palm  oil  202 

Panary  fermentation  83 

Paregoric  elixir  573»  5^4 

Pareira  brava  19O 

Parflej  ' 

Pearl  allies  17^ 

barley  , 233 

Pellitory  14^. 

of  the  wall  274 

Peppermint  254 

water  509 

Pennyroyal  254 

water  509 

Pepper,  black.  281 

Cayenne  173 

Jamaica  264 

long  281 

Peruvian  bark  , 

Pharmaceutical  operations  47 
Pharmacy,  elements  ot  i 

Phofphates  3 1 

Phofphate  of  lime  418 

of  foda  ^ 394 

Phofphites  30 

Phofphoric  acid 

Phofphorous  acid  2b. 

Phofphorus  2 1 

Phofphurets  22 

Phofphuretted  nitrogen  gas  zb. 
Pills  of  aloes  620 

compound  621 

with  alia  foe- 
tida  zb. 

with  c'olocynth  zb. 

with  myrrh  622 

of  ammoni^ret  of  cop- 
per 623 

of  afl'a  foetlda,  com- 
pound 622 

of  galbanum,  com- 
jiound  623 


677 

Page^ 

Pills  of  opium  625 

* of  rhubarb,  compound  ii. 
Pimento  264 

water  509 

Pink,  Carolina  307 

Plafters  , 37,  628 

Plafteu-of  affa  fcetida  640 

of  burgundy  pitch, 
compound  634 


of  frankincenfe, 

compound  ^ 64a 

of  gum  ammoniac, 
with  quickfilver  645 
of  litharge,  com- 


pound 641 

of  quickfilver  645 

of  red  oxide  of  ijon  649 
of  femivitrified  ox- 
ide of  lead  , 639 

of  foap  641 

of  Spanilh  flies  637 

comp.  ib. 
common  639 

Ample  or  wax  63a 

Plates,  explanation  of  no 

Platinum  • 24 

Plumb  287 

Plumbago  20,  26 

Plummer’s  pills  . 6a6 

Pneumatic  apparatus  ■ 69 

Poifon,  oak  294 

Polypody  285 

Pomegranate  289 

Poppy,  red  270 

white  ib. 

Porcelain  13 

Potafs  378 

with  lime  380 

Potalhes  • 176 

Powder  of  aloes  with  ca- 

nella  507 

with  guaiac  600 
with  iron  ib, 

of  afarabacca,  com- 
pound 601 


Powder 
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ih. 


ib. 


ib. 


Page 

Powder  of  carbonate  of 

lime,  compound  6oi 
of  chalk,  comp.  602 
with  opium, 
compound 
of  crabs  claws,  com- 
pound 

of  cerufle,  com- 
pound 
of  contrayerva, 

compound  , 603 
of  ipecacuan,  with 
opium  ib. 

comp.  lb. 
of  jalap,  compound  604 
of  myrrh,  comp.  ib. 
of  fcammony,  com- 
pound ib. 
with  aloes  605 
with  calomel  ib. 
of  fenna,  comp.  606 
of  fulphate  of  alu- 
mina, compound  606 


Rafpberry 
Rattlefnake  root 
Receiver 
Re£lification 
Reduction 

Repulfion,  fpecies  of 

Refin 

Refins 

Refinous  ointment 
plafter 

Retorts 

Rhododendron 

Rhubarb 

wine 

Rock  oil 
Rofe,  damalk 
dog 
red 
water 
Rofemary 
Rofin,  white 
yellow 

Rue 


Page: 

298'' 

284^ 

6S. 


70: 

811 


37» 


21 
'28  a: 

S8& 

632; 
640: 
67; 

294- 

292: 

s^r 

1683 

296) 

297- 

296) 

5691 

297» 

277- 
278,  597. 


of  tin 

477 

Ruft  of  iron 

of  tragacanth,  com 

pound 

606 

Precipitation 

75 

S 

Prefervation  of  fimples 

47 

Proof- fpirit 

130 

Saccharine  fermentation 

Prunes 

287 

Sacred  tinCture 

Prufliates 

46 

elixir 

Pruflic 

ib. 

Safiron,  common  or  Englifli 

Pulps,  extraction  of 

498 

meadow 

Pulverization 

5* 

Sagapenum 

Sage 

0. 

St  John’s  wort,  common 
Sal  ammoniac 

Quaflia 

290 

polychreft 

Quicklime  * 

171 

Salifiable  bales 

Quickfilver 

233 

Salt  of  amber 

purified 

453 

purified 

with  chalk 

467 

of  benzoin 

with  fulphur 

472 

of  hartftiorn 

Quince 

289 

of  fteel 
of  tartar 

R 

Saponaceous  liniment 

Raifins 

322 

plafter  1 

2981 

445 


82 

585 

574 


203 

300 

301 
238 

259 

389 

9 
373 

tb. 
37* 

405 

447 
381 

575 
642 

Sapphire 


I 


INDEX. 


' Page 

Sapphire  water  443 

Sarcocolla  303 

Sarfaparilla  306 

Saffafras  . 247 

Saturnine  ointment  643 

Saunders  wood,  red  288 

Savin  ' 241 

Scammony  205 

Scurvj-grafs,  garden  201 

Sea-falt  260 

dried  396 

Sebacic  acid  46 

Sebates  ib. 

Seneka  284 

Senna  ■ 181 

Septfoil  318 

Serruga  125 

Sheep  , 269 

Sifting  . - 52 

Silica  10 

Silver  24,  153 

Simple  fubftances,  claflifica- 
' tion  of  2 

Simarouba  ' 289 

Sinapifm  628 

Skerrit,  creeping  305 

Slaters  267 

Sloe  287 

Snake-root,  Virginian  153 

Snake-weed  285 

Soap  302 

Spaps  2 7 

Soap  liniment,  compound  576 

Socotorine  aloes  124 

Soda  12 

carbonate  of  177 

Soluble  tartar  3pi 

Solution  72 

of  acetite  of  zinc  483 

of  muriate  of  ba- 
ryta 412 

of  muriate  of  lime  417 

of  fulphate  of  zinc  482 

of  fulphate  of  cop- 
per, compound  441 
Sorrel  298 

wood  269 


Soot  of  wood 
Southern  wood 
Spanifh  fly 
Spar,  ponderous 
Spearmint 

water 
Specific  gravity 
Spermaceti 
Spirit  of  ammonia 
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Page 
227 
160 
252 

3*3 

254 
509 
50 

3^.  275 

401 

aromatic  381 

fetid  321 

fuccinated  382 

> of  anlfeed,  compound  320 

of  caraway  ' ijig 

of  cinnamon  ^ig 

of  horle-radifli,  comp.  321 
' of  jnniper,  compound  320 

of  lavender 

compound  370 
of  mlndererus  408 

of  nitrous  ether  489 
, of  nutmeg  ^jg 

of  pennyroyal  ib, 

of  peppermint  ib. 

of  pimento  ib, 

o^  rofemary  j2p 

of  fpearmint  3 1 g 

of  vitriolic  ether  483 
com- 
pound 485 
of  volatile  alkali  401 
aroma- 
tic 381 
fetid  321 

of  wine 

rectified  128 
Spirits,  diftilled 

Sponge  3oy 

burnt  4P3 

Spontaneous  evaporation  73 
■Spurge  laurel  216 

Squill  302 

dried  492 

prepared  ib. 

pills  625 

vinegar  355 

Starch  38,  319 

Starch 
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Starch,  wheat 
Stave  facre 
Steel 
Sterlet 
Still 

Stomachic  elixir 
Storax 

purified 
Sturgeon 


Page 

141 

217 

25 

125 

67 

567 

210 

598 

125 

646 

12 

606 

441 

213 

310 


Strengthening  plafter 
Strontia 
Styptic  powder 
water 

Sub-acetite  of  copper 
Sub-borate  of  foda 
Sub-muriate  of  quickfilver  459 
precipi- 
tated 461 
of  quickfilver 
and  ammonia  644 
Sub-nitrate  of  quickfilver  469 
Sub-fulphate  of  quickfilver, 
yellow  470  ^ 

Suber  40 

Suberates  45 

Suberic  acid  ib. 

Sublimation  7 1 

Succinates  45 

Succinic  acid  45,  372 

Suet  ' 269 

Sugar  38,  299 

cane  " 299 

double  refined  ib'. 

raw  ib. 

of  lead  475 

Sulphate  30,  311 

of  alumina,  dried  421 
of  baryta  313 

of  copper  2 1 5 

of  iron  224,  447 

dried  448 

of  magnefia  3 1 3 

of  potafs  387 

with  ful- 
. phur  389 

of  foda  396 

of  zinc  325,481; 


Page 

Sulphites  ^ 2© 

Sulphur  20 

, of  antimony,  preci- 
pitated 427 

ointment  638 

precipitated  360 

fublimed  ^14 

fublimed,  walked  359 

Sulphurated  kali  390 

5 03 

pfetroleum  ib. 

vegetable  al- 
kali 390 

quickfilver, 

black  472 
red  473 

Sulphurets  2 1 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  147 
precipi- 
tated 427 
prepa- 
red 422 
of  iron  409 

of  potafs  389 

of  quickfilver, 

black  472 

Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas  21 
hydrogen  gas  ib. 
phofphorus  2 2 
Sulphuric  acid  30,  124 

diluted  361 

ether  484 

with  alcohol  485 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  29 

Syper-fulphate  of  alumina 
and  potafs  312 

Super  tartrite  of  pdtafs  3 1 4 

Sweet  flag  127 

Swietenia,  febrifuge  _ 316 

Syrup  of  acetous  acid  539 

of  balfam  of  Tolu  545 
of  black  currants-  540 
of  buckthorn  543 

of  clove  July  flowers  540 
of  colchicum  ib. 

of  garlic  537 

of  ginger  538 

Syrup 


INDEX. 
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Page 

of  lemon  juice 

530 

of  manna 

541 

of  marfbmallov/s 

,537 

of  mulberries 

539 

of  opium 

542 

of  orange-peel 

53^^ 

of  poppies,  red 

543 

white 

542 

of  rafpberries 

339 

of  rofes,  Dale 

544  . 

red 

zb. 

of  fafFron 

541 

of  fquills 

544 

of  Tolu 

545 

of  vinegar 

zb. 

of  violets 

ih. 

Ample 

sn 

Table  of  the  preparations  of 
antimony 
the  preparations  of 
mercury  234 

the  fpecitic  gravity 
of  mixtures  of  al- 
cohol and  water  131 


Tallow 
Tamarind 
Tannin 
Tanfy 
Tar 

Tar  ointment 
Tartar 

emetic 

Tartarized  iron 
kali 


36 

316 

39 

3'7 
280,  476 

633 

315 

433 

451 
391 


Tartarous  acid 
Tartrites  . 

Tartrite  of  antimony 
of  potafs 
Tellurium 
Temperature 
Thebaic  eleftuary 
pills 
tincture 
Thillle,  bleffed 
Thorn-apple 


vegetable  alkali  zl/. 


43 

44 
433 

39^ 

26 

4 
615 
62 ; 

573 

1^3 

217 


Page 

Tin  26,  309 

Tinfture  of  acetated  iron  452 
of  aloes  558 

ethereal  578 
compound  559 
with  myrrh  ,58 
of  ammoniacal  iron  43 1 
of  afla  fcEtida  ^60 
of  balfam  of  Peru  561 
of  balfam  of  Tolu  577 
of  benzoin,  com- 
pound 561 

of  black  hellebore  567 
of  camphor  362 

of  cantharides  371 
of  cardamom  339 
com- 

» pound  zb. 

of  cafcarilla  , 362 

of  caftor  363 

compound  382 
of  catechu  371 

of  cinchona  364 

com- 

. pound  zb. 

ammoni- 
ated  583 
of  cinnamon  369 

com- 
pound 369 
of  colomba  365 

of  foxglove  566 

of  galbanum  zb. 

of  ginger  578 

of  gentian,  com- 
pound 367 

of  guaiac  367 

of  guaiac,  ammo- 
niated,  or  volatile  383 
guaiac  id, 

of  henbane  368 

of  jalap  363 

of  kino  368 

of  lavender,  com- 
pound 370 

of  rrxuriate  of  iron  449 
Tindure 


6^2 


ENGLISH 


Page 

TiniJture  of  mullc  j 7 2 

of  myrrh  iB. 

of  opium  573 

camphorated 
ammoniated  584 
of  orange  peel  361 
of  Peruvian  bark  564 
com- 

' pound  ti. 

of  rhubarb  ^74 

bitter  575 
com- 
pound 574 
of  rhubarb  with 

aloes  574 
gentian  575 
of  roles  574 

of  faft’ron  566 

of  favin,  compound  575 
of  fenna 


Tungftates 
Tungftein 
Tungllic  acid 
Turmeric 
Turpentines 
Turpeth  mineral 
Tutty,  prepared 


Page 

' 31 

28 

31 

215 

277,  279 
470 
415,  480 


U. 


Uranium 
Urates 
Urea 
Uric  acid 
Ullulation 


27 

46 

42 

46 

63 


V. 


of  fnake-root 

560 

Valerian,  wild 

321 

of  foap 

i75 

V aporization 

63 

With  opium  1576 

V erdegris 

213 

of  focotonne  aloes 

537 

Verdegris,  prepared  415, 

441 

of  Spanilh  flies 

571 

VeflTels 

55 

of  fquills  , 

57^ 

Vine 

322 

of  Tolu 

577 

Vine,  wild 

170 

of  valerian 

zb. 

Vinegar 

^23 

of  valerian,  am- 

dilHlled 

368 

moniated 

584 

medicated 

553 

of  white  hellebore 

577 

aromatic 

554 

Titanium 

27 

of  meadow  faflPron 

1 zb. 

Tobacco 

264 

of  fquills 

ib. 

Tobacco  wine 

587 

Vinous  fermentation 

82 

Toxicodendron 

294 

Violet,  Mafch 

322 

Trituration 

52 

Vitrification 

62 

Trochesof  carbonate  of  lime  616 

Vitrified  antimony 

424 

of  chalk 

ih. 

Vitrified  oxide  of  antimony 

of  liquorice 

ib. 

with  fulphur 

424 

compound  617 

with  wax 

425 

with  opium  zb. 

Vitriol,  blue 

335 

of  llarch 

618 

green 

ib. 

of  magnelia 

ib. 

white 

ib. 

of  nitrate  of  potafs  619 

Vitriolated  folIU  alkali 

397 

of  nitre 

ib. 

iron 

447 

pf  fulphur 


Vitriolated 
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Vitriolated  kali 
natron 
quickfilver 
tartar 


Page 

388 

397 

470 

387 


vegetable  alkali  388 


Zinc 

Vitriolic  acid 

diluted 

ethei; 

' ethereal  liquor 
Volatile  liniment  301, 


oils 


37: 

empyreumatic 


481 

124 

361 

485 

486 
581 
510 

515 


W. 


162 

240 

18 

563 

239 

. 408 
477 


408 

446 

398 

404 


Wake -robin 
Walnut 
W ater 

Water,  dilHlled 

239 

of  aceta ted  ammonia  408 
litharge 
com- 
pound ih 

of  acetite  of  am- 
monia 

of  aerated  iron 
of 

ammonia 
of  ammonia 
of  ammoniated  cop- 

443 

ol  carbonate  of  am- 
monia  404 

of  cauftic  ammonia  398 

of  fixed  air  374 

of  potafs  , 

of  prepared  kali  383 

of  pure  ammonia  399 

of  pure  kali 
of  fuper-carbonate 

of  potafs  383 

of  fuper-carbonate 
of  foda  394' 

of  vitriolated  zinc' 
with  camphor  842 


Watery  fufion 
Wax 

ointment 
plafter 
' yellow 
white 
Weights 
Wheat 

Whortleberry 
Willow,  crack 
Wine 

. of  aloes 
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630 

187 

ih. 

49 

319 

152 

300 

322 

585 


of  antimoniated  tartar  436 
of  antimony  ih. 

of  gentian,  compound  586 


of  ipecacuan 
. of  iron 
of  rhubarb 
of  focotorine  aloes 
of  tartarized  anti- 
^ mony 

of  tartrite  of  antimo 
ny 

of  tobacco 
Winter’s  bark 
Wolfsbane 
Wood 

W ood-forrel 
Worm-feed 
Wormwood,  common 
fea 

Woulfe’s  apparatus 


Y. 


Yttria 


Zedoary,  long 

round ' 

Zinc 
Zirconia 
Zoonates 
Zoonic  acid 

Uu 


ib. 

452 

587 

585 

43<5 

ib. 

587 

324 

125 

40 

269 

161 

162 
i5i 

-59 


II 


138 

241 

324 

10 

46 

ib. 
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BROTANUM  160 

Abfinthium  mariti- 

mum  161 

ponticum  329 

vulgare  162 

Acetofa  pratenfis  298 

Acetofella  2.69 

Acetis  hydrargyri  454 

plumbi  475 

potaff*  384 

Acetum  123 

aromaticum  554 

deftillatum  368 

colchici  554 

fcilli  maritimae  ih. 

fcilliticuni  555 

Achillea  millefolium  32b 

nobilis  ih. 

ptarmica  ih. 

Acidum  acetofum  370 

camphoratum  553 

deltillatum  3.^8 

foite  3 9 

impurum  123 

benzoicum  371 

carbouicum  374 

muriaticum  366 

^ nitricum  363 

nitiofum  ^62 

, dilutum  363 

fucciui  372 

fulphuiicum  124 

aromaticum  579 

dilutum  361 


Acidum  vitriolicum 


Page 
124 


dilutum  361 


Acipenfer  llurio,  See. 
Aconitum  napellus 

neomontsinum 
Acorus  calamus 
Adeps  anferinus 
ovis  arietis 
fuis  ferofae 
fuillus 

prseparatus 


1^5 

126 
ib. 

127 

M3 

269 

315 

315 

629 


Adiantum  capillus  veneris  328 
iErugo  213 

praeparata  441 

A!.fculus  hippocaftanum  128 
a^ither  fulphuricus  484 

vitriolicus  483 

fulphuricus  cum  al- 
cohole  4^5 

aromaticus  379 
jEthiops  mineralis  472 

Agaricus  albus  3^9 

chirurgorum  169,329 
mufearius  3^^ 

Aggregatae  ^ 355 

Agriinonia  eupatoria  328 

Alcea  rofea 

Alcohol  1 2 3,  483 

••  ammoniatum  401 

aromaticum  381 
• foetidum  S'li 

dilutum  130 

AlgJB  357 

Alkali  foflUe  mite  393 

I Alkali 
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Alkali  foffile  vitrlolatum  397 
vegetabile  acetatum  385 
caufticum  378 
mite  381 

fulphuratum  390 
tartarifatum  391 
' vitnolatunv  388 

volatile  mite  403 

Allium  cepa 

fativunt  i^i 

Alnus  . 329 

Aloe  perfoliata  133 

Althaea  officinalis  r^o 

Alumen  312 

purificatum  ^ a r 

uftum 

Ambra  grjfea  , 328 

Amentaceae  33^ 

Ammonia  praeparata  402 

Ammoniaretum  cupri  442 

Amomum  cardamomum  139 

grana  paradili  328 

repens  139 

zedoaria  138 

zingiber  ih. 

Ammoniacum  135 

puriiicatum  398 

Amygdalae  . '139 

Amygdaliis  communis  ib. 

nana  • ^528 

Amylum 
Amyris  elemifera 

Zeylanica  142 

Gileadenfis  ih. 

Anagallis  arvenfis  320 

Anas  anfer  1^3 

Anempne  nemorofa  329 

pratenfis  ih. 

Anethuin  graveolens  143 

foeniculum  , J43 

Angelica  archangelica  144 

Anguftura  143 

Anifum  276 

llellatum  342 

Anthentis  nobilis  143 

U u 2 


r 

0 
I4I 

ih. 
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Anthemis  py rethrum  146 
Antimonium  147 

calcinatum  437 
muriatum  430 
praeparaium  422 
tartarifatum  433 
vitnficatuni  42^4 
Antirrhinum  linaria  329 

Apis  mellifica  187 

Apium  petrofelinum  132 

Aqua  aeris  fixi  374 

acetitis  ammoniae  408 

aluminis  compofita  482 

ammoniac  398,  404 

acetatae  448 

caufticae  398 

purae  3^9 

anethi  309 

calcis  413 

carbonatis  ammoniae  404 
cinnamomi  ^09 

citri  aurantii  308 

iriedics  309 

cupri  ammoniati  443 

deltillata  308 

ferri  aerati  446 

foeniculi  dulcis  309 

kali  praeparati  383 

, 375 

lauri  caliias  5^9 

cinnamomi  ib. 
lithargyri  acetati  477 

compofita  ib. 
menthae  piperitae  509 

pulegii  ib. 

fativae  ib. 

myrti  pimentae  309 

pimento  ib. 

potafl'ae  373 

pulegii  309 

rofaj  centifoliae  ib. 

fappharina  443 

ftyptica  441 

fuper  carbonatis  po- 
taflae  383 

Aqua 
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Aqna  fuper-cafbonatis  fodae  394  Balfamum  Tolutanum 

3>8 

zinci  vitriolati  cum  traumaticum 

561 

camphora 

482  Bardana 

153 

Aquifolium 

342  Barilla 

177 

Arbutus  uva  urfi 

152  Beccabunga 

322 

Arftium  lappa 

153  Belladonna 

164 

Argentum 

ih.  Beilis  perennis 

329 

nitratum 

438  Benzoinum 

310 

Ariftolochia  clematitis 

329  Berberis  vulgaris 

167 

rotunda 

ih.  Betula  alba 

167 

ferpentaria 

153  alnus 

329 

trilobata 

329  Bicornes 

355 

vulgaris 

ih.  Billorta 

285, 

Arnica  montana 

154  Bitumen  petroleun^ 

167 

Arfenicum 

156  Boletus  igniarius 

169 

Artemifia  abrotanum 

160  laricis 

329 

abfmthium 

162  Bolus  Armena 

ih. 

maritima  ' 

161  alba 

ih. 

pontica 

329  Gallicus 

169 

fantonica 

16 1 Boras  fodae 

310 

Arum  maculatum 

162  Borax 

m 

ih. 

Affa  foetida 

' 225  Bos  taurus 

340 

Afarum  Europaeum 

163  Botrys  vulgaris 

ih. 

Afcyroideae  1 

356  Braffica  eruca 

ih. 

Afperifolrae 

355  Bryonia  alba 

170 

Afphaltum 

168  Bubon  galbanum 

th. 

Aftragalus  exfcapus 

329  ' 

tragacantha 

164 

Atropa  belladonna 

164  c 

Aurantium  Hifpalenfe 

197 

Avena  fativa 

166  Cacao 

348 

, Aves 

349  Cajeputa 

251 

Calamariae 

357 

B 

Calamus  aromaticus 

127 

Calculi  cancrorum 

172 

Balauftla 

289  Calendula  officinalis 

340 

Balfamum  Canadenfe 

2 76  Calomelas 

459 

Copaiva 

207  Calx  cum  kali  puro 

380 

Gileadenfe 

142  hydrargyri  alba 

464 

Peruvianum 

262  ftibii  prcEcipitata 

43J^ 

myroxyli  Perui- 
feri  262 

ftyracis  benzoihi  310 
officinalis  ih. 
Toluifer«e  balfami  318 


viva 

zinci 

Calycanthenve 
Campanacese 
C amphora 


171 

479 

33^ 

355 

247 

Cancer 
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Cancer  aftacus 

172, 

pagurus 

id. 

Canella  alba  ' 

173 

Cannabis  fativa 

340 

Cantharides 

2 C2 

Capillus  veneris 

328 

Capficum  annuum 

173 

Carbonas 

174 

ammoniae 

402 

' barytae 

175 

calcis 

176 

praeparatus 

415 

ferri 

445 

praecipitatus  446 

magnefiae 

,419 

potaffae 

380 

impurus 

176 

puriffimus 

381 

fodae 

392 

impurus 

477 

zinci  impurus 

prae- 

325 

paratus 

480 

Cardamine  pratenlis 

179 

Cardamomum  minus 

239 

Carduus  benediftus 

183 

Marianus 

340 

tomentofus 

344 

Carex  arenaria 

340 

Carica 

226 

Carpobalfamum 

J42 

Carum  carui 

179 

id. 

Carui 

Caryophylla  aromatica 

221 

Caryophyllae 

356 

Caryophyllata 

342 

Caryophyllum  rubrum 

2 18 

Cafcarilla 

210 

Caffia 

244 

fiftula 

180 

fenna 

181 

Caftor  fiber 

id. 

Caftoreum 

id. 

Cataplafma  aluminis 

627 

cumini 

id. 

finapeos 

628 

Uu 

Catechu  - 

Caufticum  commune  acerri- 

• mum  378 
' mitius  380 

lunare  438 

mitius  380 

Centaurea  benedidla  183 

Centaureum  minus  188 

Cepa  133 

Cephaelis  ipecacuanha  184 

Cera  Hava  " 187 

alba 

Cerafus  346 

Ceratonia  filiqua  340 

Ceratum  cantharidls  636 

carbonatis  zinci 
impuri  648 

epuloticum  zd. 

lapidis  calaminarls  id, 
lithargyri  acetati 
compofitum  643 

refinae  flavae  6^z 

faponis  641 

.fimplex  631 

fpermatis  ceti  id. 

Cerefolium  '347 

Cerufla  283 

acetata  475' 

Cervus  elaphus  188 

Chamaedrys  348 

Chamaemelum  145 

Chamaepitys  348 

Chamomilla  vuJgaris  344 

Chelae  cancrorum  17a 

praeparatae  416 
Chelidonium  majus  340 

Chenopodium  ambrofioides  id. 

botrys  id. ' 

China  347 

Chironia  centauriun#  188  . 

Cichoreum  kitybus  340 

Cicuta  204 

Cinara  hortenfis  215 

Cinchona  Caribaea  195 

officinalis  189 

Cineres  clavellati  176 


Cinnabaris 
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Cinnabaris  faditia 

Page 

473 

Copaifera  officinalis 

Page 

207 

Cinnamomum 

244 

Corailium  rubrum 

^39 

Ciffampelos  pareira 

196 

Coriandrum  fativum 

208 

Ciftus  .Creticus 

196 

Cornu  cervi 

188 

Citrus  aurantium 

197 

cervinum  ufluift 

418 

medica 

J99 

Cortex  anguflurae 

^45 

Clematis  ereda 

341 

Peruv  ianus 

189 

Coadunataj 

356 

Cremor  tartari 

3'4 

Coaguluui  aluminofum 

627 

Crocus  antimonii 

423 

Coccinella 

200 

fativus 

2og 

Coccus  cadi 

ib. 

Croton  eleutheria 

210 

Cochlearia  armoracia 

202 

Creta 

176 

officinalis 

2CI 

prteparata 

' 4‘5 

Cocos  butyracea 

202 

Cruftacea 

350 

Colchicum  autumnale 

203 

Cryptogamia 

354 

Colocynthis 

211 

Cryflalli  tartari 

314 

Colomba 

203 

Cubeba 

281 

Columniferae 

356 

Cucumis  agreftis 

256 

Compolitae 

354 

colocynthis 

21 1 

Confedio  aromatica 

6ii 

melo 

341 

Japonica 

613 

Cucurbita  pepo 

ib. 

opiata 

615 

Cucuibitace* 

355 

Conferva  dichotoma 

341 

Guminum  cyminum 

212 

Conglomeratae 

355 

Cuprum 

ib. 

Coniferte 

* 

354 

ammoniacum 

442 

Conium  maculatum 

204 

ammoniatum 

ib. 

Conferva  ablinthii  mari- 

vitriolatum 

214 

timi 

608 

Curcuma  longa 

341 

acetofellae 

609 

Cycas  circinalis 

ari 

. ib. 

Cydonia  malus 

289 

citri  aurantii 

608 

Cymofae 

355 

corticis  extenons 

Cynara  fcolymus 

215 

aurantii  His- 

Cyniphis  nidus 

291 

palenfis 

ib. 

Cynomorium  coccineura 

341 

cynofbati 

ib. 

Cynofbatus 

297 

lujulte 

ib. 

Cytinus  hypociftis 

. 341 

pruni  fylveflris 
rofae 

609 

ib. 

caninte 

608 

D 

rubras 

ib. 

fcillae 

ContortEe 

Contrayerva 

Convolvulus  Americanus 
jalupa 
I'camiuonia 


6io 

355 

220 

341 

206 

20s 


216 


Daphne  mezereum 
'Daiara  llramonium 
Daacus  carota 

fylveftris 
Decandna 
Decodum  althaae  officinalis  527 

Dccodum 


217 

ih, 

217 

352 
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Deco£bum  anthemidis  nobi- 

lis  528 

chamaemeli  ib. 

cinchonae  officina- 
lis 259 

commune  258 

cornu  cervi  5^3 

corticis  Peruvia- 
ns 259 

daphnes  mezerei  510 
Geoffraeae  inermis  ih. 
guaiaci  officinalis, 

compofitum  ib, 
hellebori  albi  331 
hordei  dillichi  ib. 


Page 

Elaterium  256,  497 

Eleftuarium  aromaticum  61 1 
caffiae  fiftulae  612 
fennae  613 
catechu  ibi 

com- 

polit^m  614 

613 

615 

614 


lenitivum 

opiatum 

fcammonii 

Thebaicum 


615 


Elixir  paregoricum  573j  384 


facrum 
falutis 

ftomachicum 


574 

563 

567 


compofitum 

Emplaflrum  adhaefivum 

640 

lignorum  , 

530 

ammoniacicum 

polygal^  fenegae 

532 

hydrargyro  645 

pro  enemate 

528 

antihyftericum  640 

pro  fomento 

528 

affae  fcetidae 

ib. 

farfaparillae 

532 

cantharidis 

637 

com- 

cerae 

632 

pofitum  533 

compofi- 

fmilacis farfapa- 

tum 

ih. 

rillae 

532 

cereum 

632 

ulmi 

r - 
j 

commune 

639 

Delphinium  ftaphifagria 

217 

cumini 

634 

Diadelphia 

353 

gummofum 

640 

Diandria 

35® 

hydrargyri 

645 

Dianthus  caryophyllus 

'2  t 8 

ladani  compo- 

Diftamnus albus 

341 

fitum 

^34 

Creticus 

345 

lithargyri 

639 

Didynamia 
Diervilla 
Digitalis  purpurea 
Dioecia 

Dodecandria  v 

Dolichos  pruriens  ' • 
Dorflenia  contrayerva 
Dulcamara 
Dumofae 


352 

343 

318 

354 

352 

220 

ib. 

qo6 

336 


Ebulus 


347 

U 


u 4 


lithargyri  com- 
pofitum  641 

lithargyri  cum 
hydrargyro  64^ 
lithargyri  cum 
refina  640 

meloes  vefica- 
torii  637 

meloes  vefica- 
torii  com- 
pofitum  ih. 

oxidi  ferri  ru- 
bri  649 

Emplaftrum 


I 
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Emplaftrum  oxidi  plumbi 

femivitrei  639 

picis  JBurgun- 
dicae  634 

picis  compofi- 
tum  634 

refinofum  640 

roborans  ' 649 
faponis  641 

fimplex  632 

thuris  compo- 
fitum  642 

velicatorium  637 

Emulfio  amygdalis  commu- 
nis 

Arabics  34^ 

camphorata  ^30 

Enneandria  2 c2 

Enfatae  2 5 7 

Enula  campana  238 

Epidendrum  vanilla  341 

Eruca  240 

Eryngium  maritimuni  221 

Eryfimum  officinale  . 341 

Eugenia  caryophyllata  221 

Euphorbia  officinalis  341 

Exficcatio  herbarum  et  flo- 
rum 

Extraftum  aloes 

, anthemidis  no- 
bilis 

cafcarillae 
caffiise  fennae 
chamaemeli 
cinchonae 
oinchonae  offici- 
nalis 

colocynthidis 
compolitum 
convolvuli  jala- 
pae 

corticis  Peruvi- 
, > ani 

corticis  Peruvi- 
ani  durum 


491 

59^ 

a. 

595 


Page 

Extradlum  corticis  Peruvi- 
an! molle  593 
corticis  Peruvi- 
an! cum  refina  595 
corticis  Peruvi- 
an! rubri  re- 
linofum  zi. 

geniftae  392 

gentianae  luteae  391 
glycyrrhizae  gla- 
brae 229 

haematoxyli  Cam- 
pechenlis  392 
hellebori  nigri  391 
jalapae  392 

jalapii  393 

ligni  Campechen- 

593 

mimofae  catechu 
opii 

papaveris  albi 
qu,ercus 

rutae  graveolen- 
tis 

' fabinae 

faturni 
fennae 

Valerianae  fylve- 
ftris  refinofum  5 96 


594 

59^ 

2^. 

591 

592 
477 
594 


592 

Faba 

349 

593 

Fagara  odlandra 

342 

Ferrum 

222 

594 

ammoniacale 

450 

tartarifatum 

451 

59<5 

vitriolatum 

224,  447 

Ferula  alia  foetida 

225 

595 

Ficus  Indica  religiofa 

342 

carica 

226 

593 

Filices 

357 

Filix  foemina 

346 

2^. 

mas 

285 

Flammulz 
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Flammula  jovis  341 

Flores  benzoes  371 

martiales  450 

fulphuris  loti  359 

zinci  479 

Fceniculum  aquaticuiti  343 

Foenum  Graecum  >3 '9 

Formica  rufa  342 

Fraxinus  ornus  226 

Fuligo  ligni  combufti  227 

Pumaria  officinalis  ih. 

Fungi  ^ ' 337 

Fungus  Melitenfis  341 


G 


Gadus  lota  342 

Galanga  344 

Galbanum  X70 

Gallae  291. 

Gambogia  301 

Genifta  307 

Gentiana  227 

centaureum  i88 

pannonic2L  342 

Geoffrasa  inermis  ^ 228 

Geum  paluftre  342 

rivale  ib. 

urbanum  ib. 

Glnfeng  269 

Glecoma  hederacea  342 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra  228 

Gramen  348 

Gramina  337 

Grana  paradili  328 

Granatum  289 

Gratiola  officinalis  229 

Gruinales  335 

Guaiacum  offi<;inale  220 


Gummi  Arabicum  256,  344 
aftragali  tragacan- 
thae  164 

• mimofcC  Niloticse  256 
tragacanthx  164 
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Gummi-relina  aloes  perfo- 

liatae  133 

ammoniac!  136 

bubonis  gal- 
bani  170 

convolvuli 
fcammonii  205 
ferulae  aflae 
fcetidae  225 

gambogia  308 

guaiaci  offi- 
cinalis 230 

juniper!  ly- 
ciae  241 

kino  242 

myrrha  263 

fagapenum  300 

Gynandria  353 


■ H 

Haematoxylon  Campechla- 
num 

Hedera  terreftris 
Hederaceae 
Helleboralter 
Helleborus  albus 
foetidus 
niger 

Hepar  fulphuris 
Heptandria 
Hefperideae 
Hexandria 
Hirudo  medicinalis 
Hordeum  diftichon 
Hydrargyrum 

acetatum 
calcinatum 
cum  creta 
cum  fulphure  472 
muriatum  457 
muriatumcor- 
roliviim  ib. 

muriatum  mi- 
te 462 

Hydrargyrum 


231 

342 

355 

232 

321 

232 
ib. 

389 

35* 

35^ 

35» 

34* 

233 
233 

455 

467 

ih. 
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Hydrargyrum  muriatum  mi 

i- 

Infufum  tamarlndi  Indici 

te  praecipi 

cum  caffia  fenna 

526 

tatum 
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Swietenia  febrifuga  316 

mahagoni  ib. 

Syrupi  536 

Syrup  us  acidi  acetofi  537 

allii  ib. 

altheae  officinalis  ib 
' amomi  zingiberis  538 
balfamicus  345 

caryophylli  rubri  340 
citri  aurantii  538 
medici  539 

colchici  autumna^ 
lis  340 

communis  337 

corticis  aurantii  339 
croci  341 

dianthlyaryophylli  340 
mannae  341 

opii  _ 542 

papaveris  fomnl- 

feri  ib. 
albi  ib. 
erratici  543 
rhamni  catliartici  ib. 
rolae 

Gallicse 
centifoliae 
facchari  rubri 
fcillse  maritimae 
fimplex 
fpinae  cervinae 
fucci  frudus  mori  339 
ribis  ni- 

540 

idaei  339 
limonis  fucci  ib. 

Toluiferae  balfami  345 
Tolutunus  ib. 
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Syrupus  violac  odoratae  345 

zingiberis  538 

Symphitum  officinale  348 

Syngenefia  353 


T 


Tacamabaca  342; 

» 346 

Tamarindus  Indica 

316 

Taraxacum 

248 

Tanacetum  vulgare 

317 

Tartari  cryftalli 

3‘4 

Tartarus  emeticus 

433 

Tar  tar  um 

314 

folubile 

39t 

ftibiatum 

433 

vitriolatum 

3^7 

Tartris  antimonii 

433 

potair^e 

39J^ 

et  fodae 

39S 

Terebinthina 

279 

Chia 

28a 

Veneta 

276 

vulgaris 

277 

Tefradynamla 

35^ 

Tetraiidria 

351 

Teucrium  chamsedrys 

34^ 

chamaepitys 

ib. 

marum 

3*7 

fcordium 

318 

Theobroma  cacao 

348 

Thus  276, 

280 

Thymus  ferpyllum 

348 

vulgaris 

ib. 

Tindlura  aloes  aetherea 

3-8 

focotorinse 

557 

cUm  myrrlia  338 

compoiita 

559 

amomi  repentis 

2b. 

ariitolocliiae  ferpen 

tariae 

560 

aromatica 

5.^9 

affae  foetidae 

360 

aurantii  corticis 

361 

Tiiidura 


544 

lb. 

ib. 

298 

544 

537 

543 
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Tmdura  ball'ami  Peruviani  561 
Tolutani  577 
benzoes  compofita  561 
camphorae  ^62 

cantharidum  571 
cardamomi  5^9 

compofita  3. 
cafcarillae  562 

cafliae  fennae  com- 
pofita 563 

caftorei  zi. 

compofita  582 
catechu  ^7X 

cinchonae  ammoni- 

ata  ,‘583 
compofita  564 
officinalis  zZ>, 
cinnamomi  369 

, compofita  ib. 
Colombae  565 

convolvuli  jalapae  zb. 
corticis  Peruviani  564 
com- 
pofita ib. 
croci  366 

digitalis  purpurete  ib. 
ferri  acetati  432 

ammoniacalis  451 
muriati  449 

galbani  36b 

gentiauae  compofita  3 67 
guaiaci  567,  383 

ammoniata  ib. 
volatilis  ib. 
hellebori  nigri  367 
hyofciami  nigri  368 
jaiapse  ‘ 363 

Japonica  371 

kino  368 

iauri  cinnamom^  569 
compofita  ib. 
lavandulae  compo- 
fita 370 

meloes  veficatorii  571 
mimofte  catechu  ib. 
Biofchi  ^72 


Page 

Tihftura  myrrhae  , 37a 

muriatis  ferri  448 

opii  573 

camphorata  ib. 
ammoniata  384 
' rhabarbari  3 74 

compofita  ib. 
rhei-amara  375 

cum  aloe  374 
gentiana  375 
palmati  374 

rofarum  523 

fabin®  compofita  375 
facra  385 

faponis  373 

cum  opio  376 
fcillse  ib. 

fennae  363 

ferpentariffi  360 

thebaica  ^73 

Toluiferae  balfami  377 
Tolutana  ib. 

Valerianae  ib. 

veratri  albi  ib, 

zingiberis  378 

Toluifera  balfamum  318 

Tormentilla  eredla  ib. 

Toxrcodendion  294 

T ragdcantha  gummi  1,64 

Triandria  331 

Tricoccae  337 

Trifolium  melilotus  offici- 
nalis 348 

paludofum  2,4 

Trlhilatae  337 

Trigonella  foenum-graecum  319 
Tripetaloideae  337 

Triticum  jellivum  319 

hybernum  ib. 

repens  348 

Trochifci  carbonatis  calcis  bi6 
cretacea  ib. 

glycyrrhizae  ib. 

cum  opio  617 
compofiti  ib. 
gummofi  618 

Trochii'd, 
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Page 

Trochifci  amyli  , 

618 

magnefiac 

ib. 

nitratis  potalTae 

6ig 

nitri' 

ih. 

fulphuris 

ib. 

Turpetbum  minerale 

470 

Tuffilago  fttrfara 

320 

T utia 

3^5 

praeparata 

480 

U 

Ulmus  campeftris 

32Q 

Umbellatae 

3^1 

Unguentum  acetitis  plumbi  643 

acidi  nitrofi 

638 

adipis  fuillae 

630 

album 

642 

calcis  hydrargy- 

n albi 

646 

cantharidis 

635 

cerae 

6^0 

ceruflae  acetatae  643 

coeruleum 

ib. 

elemi 

633 
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Unguentum  oxldi  impuri  6,8 

picis  633 

pulveris  meloes 
veficatorii  636 

refinee  flavae  631 

reiinofum  632 

fambuci  635 

faturninum  643 

fimplex  6:^0 

fpermatis.  c^ti  ib. 

fub-acetitis  cu- 
pri  ^647 

fulphuris  638 

tutiae  648 

Urtica  dioica 
Uva  urb  ^ 

Uv«  pafl'se 


320 

32a 


compofitUTXi  ib. 
epitpalticum  for- 
tius 636 
mitius  63  5 
liellebori  albi  638 
hjdrargyri  64  3 
fortius  644 
mitius  ib. 
nitrati  647 
infufi  meloes  ve- 
ficatorii 635 

nitratis  hjdrar- 
gjri  646 

mitius  647 
oxidi  hjdrargy- 

ri  cinerei  644 
hyd.  rubri646 
plumbi  al- 
bi 642 

zinci  648 


V 

Vaccinium  myrtillus 
oxycoccos 
vitis  id$a 

Valeriana  officinalis 
fylveftris 

Vanilla 

V epreculae 
Veratrum  album 

fabadilla 

V erbafcum  thapfus 
Vermes 
Vermis  majalis 
Veronica  beccabunga 
Verticillatae 
Vicia  faba 
Vinum 

aloes  focotorlnai 
aloeticum 
am  arum 
antimoniale 
antimonii 

tartarifati  ib, 
chalybeatum  43  ^ 

ferratum  ih. 

ferri  ib. 

VInam 


348 

lb, 

349 

321 
ib. 

341 

357 

32c 

349 
ib. 

350 

344 

322 

35S 

349 

323 

585 

tb, 

586 

43^ 

ib. 
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Vinum  gentlanse  compoli- 


tum  586 

ipecacuanhae  ib. 

nicotianae  tabaci  587 

rhei  palmati  ib. 

rhabarbari  ib. 

tartari  Itibiati  436 

tartritis  antimonii  ib. 
Viola  odorata  322 

tricolor  349 

Virga  aurea  307 

Vifcum  quercinum  343 

Vitis  idaea  349 

vinifera  322 

apyrena  349 

Vitriolum  album  323 

coeruleum  214 

viride  224 

Vitrum  antimonii  424 


ceratum  425 


W 

Wintera  aromatica  324 

Winterania  canella  173 

Winteranus  cortex  224. 


X 

Xylobalfamum  14  a 


Z 

Zedoaria  241 

Zincum  324 

calcraatum  4 79 

vitriolatum  481 

Zingiber  138 

Zoophyta  350 
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